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Vol.  Viii. 


PREFACE 

TO 

^  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MIND.** 


Jji  die  lasl  page  of  die  Tmtite  of  Logie  which  1  published  many  yeeni 
«go,  his  obeerredy  that  there  are  icfiJ  other  thinia^  which  might  assist  the 
cultivaaoii  of  die  mindy  and  its  improre ment  in  knowledge,  which  are  not 
wully  represented  among  the  principles  or  precepts  of  that  art  or  science. 
These  are  the  subjects  which  compose  this  book ;  these  are  the  sentimenis 
and  rules,  many  of  which  1  had  then  in  Tiew,  and  which  1  now  Tentore  into 
public  light. 

The  present  treatise,  if  it  may  assume  the  honour  of  that  nam^,  is  made 
Bp  of  a  Tariety  of  remarks  and  directions  for  the  improremmt  of  the  mind  iA 
useful  knowledge.  It  was  collected  from  the  obserrations  which  I  had  made 
en  my  own  studies,  and  on  the  temper  and  sentiments,  the  humour  and  con- 
duct of  other  men  in  their  pursuit  of  learning,  or  in  the  afiairs  of  life  $  and  it 
has  been  considersbly  assisted  by  occasional  collections  in  the  course  of  my 
rsMiing,  from  many  authors  and  on  different  subjects.  1  confess,  in  far  the 
fleetest  ^art, '  I  stand  bound  to  answer  for  the  weaknesses  or  defects  that  wiU 
Ee  feoud  in  these  papers,  not  being  able  to  point  to  other  writers,  whence  the 
twentieth  part  of  them  is  derived. 

The  work  was  composed  at  different  times,  and  by  slow  degrees.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  it  spread  itself  into  brancbes  and  leaves  like  a  plant  ill 
April,  and  advanced  seven  or  eight  pages  in  a  week ;  and  sometimes  it  lay 
by  without  g^wth,  like  a  vegetable  in  the  winter,  and  did  not  increase  half  sd 
moch  in  the  revolution  of  a  year. 

As  these  thoughts  occurred  to  me  in  reading  or  meditation,  or  in  my 
notices  of  the  various  appearances  of  things  among  mankind,  they  were 
thrown  under  those  beads  which  make  the  present  titles  of  the  chapters,  and 
were  by  degrees  reduced  to  something  like  a  method,  such  as  tne  subject 
would  admit. 

On  these  accounts  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  same  accurate  order 
should  be  ol)served  either  in  the  whole  book,  or  in  the  particular  chapters 
thereof,  which  n  necessary  in  the  system  of  any  science,  whose  scheme  is 
projected  at  once.  A  book  which  has  been  twenty  years  in  writing,  may  be 
indulged  in  some  varieW  of  style  and  manner,  though  I  hope  there  will  not 
be  found  any  great  difference  of  sentiment ;  for  wherein  1  had  improved  in 
later  years  beyond  what  I  had  first  written,  a  few  dashes  and  alterations  have 
corrected  the  mistakes :  And  if  the  candour  of  the  reader  will  but  allow  what 
is  defective  in  one  place,  to  be  supplied  by  additions  from  another,  I  hope  there 
will  be  found  a  sufficient  reconciliation  of  what  might  seem  at  first  to  be 
scarcely  consistent. 

The  language  and  dress  of  these  sentiments  Is  such  as  the  present  temper 
of  enind  dictated,  whether  it  were  grave  or  pleasant,  severe, or  smiling.  Jf 
there  has  been  any  thin^  expressed  with  too  much  severity,  1  suspect  it  wilt 
be  found  to  fail  upon  tho»e  sneerins^  or  darin<v'  writers  of  the  age  against  reli* 
gion,  and  against  the  Christian  Koi^eme,  who  seemed  to  have  left  reason,  or 
decency,  or  both,  behind  them  in  some  of  their  writings. 

The  same  apology  of  the  length  of  years  in  composing  this  book,  may 
serve  also  to  excuse  a  repetition  of  the  same  <ientiments  which  may  happen  to 
be  found  in  ditferent  places,  without  the  author's  design ;  but  in  other  pages  It 
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was  intended,  bo  that  <ho5ie  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  vodcrstandra^  which 
are  most  necessary,  should  be  set  in  several  lights,  that  they  might  with  more 
frequent  and  more  force  impress  the  tool.  |  shall  be  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  the  good  humour  and  leiiity  of  my  readers,  if  they  will  please  to 
regard  these  papers  as  parcels  of  imperfect  sketches,  which  were  design- 
ed  by  a  sudden  pencil,  and  in  a  thousand  leisure  pipments,  to  be  one 
da\  collected  inti>  landscapes -of  some  little  prospects  in  the  regions  of 
learning,  and  in  the  world  of  common  life»  pointing  out  the  fairest  and  most 
fruitful  spots,  as  well  as  the  rocks  and  wildernesses,  and  faithless  morasses  ttf 
the  country.  But  I  fef  1  age  advancing  upon  me^  and  my  health  |s  iosiifti* 
cient  to  perfect  what  I  had  designed*  to  increase  and  amplify  these  remarks^ 
to  confirfn  and  improve  these  rules,  and  to  illuminate  the  several  pages  with  a 
richer  and  more  beautiful  variety  of  eiMmples.  The  subject  is  almost  endless, 
and  new  writers  iu  the  present  and  in  following  ages  may  still  find  suffi* 
cient  foUies^  weaknesses  and  dangers  among  mankind,  to  be  represented  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  guard  youth  against  them. 

These  hinU,  such  as  they  are,  1  ho|>e  may  be  rendered  some  way  use- 
fy\  to  persons  in  younffer  years,  who  will  favour  them  with  a  perusal,  and 
ivho  would  seek  the  cultivation  of  their  own  understandings  in  the  early  days 
of  life.  Perhaps  they  ma^  find  something  here  which  may  awake  a  latent 
genius^  and  direct  the  studies  of  a  willing  mind.  Perlups  it  may  point  out  to 
a  student  now  and  then,  what  may  employ  the  most  useful  labours  of  bis 
tiioughts,  and  accelerate  his  diligence  in  the  most  momentous  inquiries.  Per* 
haps  a  sprightly  youth  may  here  meet  with  something  to  guard  or  warn  him 
^ga*nst  ix^i^akes,  and  withhold  him  at  other  times  from  those  pursuits  which 
are  like  to  be  fruitless  and  disappointing. 

Let  it  he  ohsenred  also,  that  in  our  age  several  of  the  ladies  pursue  science 
ipith  success ;  and  others  of  them  are  desirous  of  improving  their  reafoi^ 
even  in  common  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  the  men  :  yet  the  characters  which 
^e  here  drawn  occasionally,  are  almost  universally  applied  to  one  sex ; 
but  if  any  of  the  other  shall  find  a  character  which  suits  them,  they  nnay 
b^  a  small  change  of  the  termination,  apply  and  assume  it  to  themselves, 
and  a(^cept  the  instruction,  the  admonition,  or  the  applause  which  is  design- 
ed in  it. 

There  is  yet  anotlier  thing  which  it  is  necessary  my  reader  should  be  in- 
formed of ;  but  whether  he  will  call  it  fortunate  or  unhappy,  I  know  not.  It 
is  suffici^utlv  evident  that  the  book  consists  of  two  parts  :  l*he  first  lays  down 
remarks  andi  rules  how  we  may  attain  useful  knowledge  ourselves;  and  the 
Second,  how  we  may  best  communicate  it  to  others.  These  were  both  de* 
algned  to  be  printed  in  this  volume :  but  a  manuscript  which  hath  been  near 
tveuty  years  in  band,  may  he  easily  supposed  to  allow  of  such  difference  in 
the  hand- writing,  so  many  lines  altcreo,  so  many  things  interlined,  and  so 
lAaoy  paragraphs  and  nages  here  and  there  inserted,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
compote  the  nombej*  of  sheets  that  it  would  make  in  print :  and  it  now  ap- 
0ear8,^t  the  remarks  and  rules  about  the  communication  of  knowledge  be- 
ing excluded  here,  they  must  be  left  to  another  volume :  wherein  will  be  con  • 
tained  Tarions  observations  relating  to  methods  of  instruction,  the  style  and 
manner  of  it,  the  way  of  couviucing  other  persons,  of  guarding  youth  against 
l^udiecfs,  of  treating  and  managing  the  prejudices  of  men,  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  authority,  of  education,  and  of  the  various  things  in  which 
^ildren  and  youth  sliould  be  iu&tructed,  of  their  proper  business  and  diver- 
sions, and  of  the  degrees  of  liberty  and  restraint  therein,  &c.  Of  all  which 
t  had  once  designed  a  more  complete  treatise ;  but  my  years  advancing,  I 
now  despair  to  finish  it : 

The  essays  or  chapters  on  these  subjects  being  already  written,  if  I 
am  favoured  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  healtii,  will  be  pnt  to  the  press, 
when  the  favourable  acceptance  of  this  first  part  shall  give  sufficient  eneou*^ 
lagement  to  proceed. 
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Directions  for  the  Attainment  of  mtfttl  Kflowkdgt. 

•  ■  • 

.INTmODrCTION. 

IN  O  iDftB  18  obliged  to  learn  and  klnow  every  tiiinj^ ;  this  ca|| 
neither  be  sought  nor  required^  for  it  is  utterly  impossible.;  yet 
all  persons  areunde^  some  oblipition  to  irojiroVe'theiir  oWti  un- 
derstanding,  otherwise  it  will  be  a  barren  desaft,  bf  a  ^ot'eii 
Ofergrown  with  weeds  and  brambles.  Universal  ignoratice  or 
kifioite  errors  Will  overspread  the  mind,  which  is  utterly  nc^-^ 
lected  mad  lies  without  any  cultivation.  Skill  in  the  sciences  is 
hideed  the  business  and  profession  but  of  a  small  jmrt  0f  man* 
kind ;  but  there  are  many  others  placed  in  such  an  ejctllt^d  raklk' 
in  the  "world,  as  allows  them  much  leisure  and  large  oppoi^tu* 
sities  to  cultivate  thetr  reason,  and  to  beautify  and '  enrich  ttleii^ 
mmd  with  various  knowledge.  EYen  the  lower  orderi  of-  ineA 
have  TMurticular  callings  in  life,  wherein  they  ought  to  aitq(ii re  a 
just  a<:gree  of  skill,  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  well  without 
thinking  and  reasoning  about  them. 

The  common  duties  and  benefits  of  society,  which  bebh^ 
to  every  man  living,  as  we  are  social  creatures,  and  even'oUr 
native  and  necessai^y  I'elations  to  a  family,  a  ncighbourlioody  or 
a  government,  oblige  all  persons  whatsoever  to  use  their :reaMlK«' 
ing  powers  upon  a  thousand  occasions ;  every  hour  of  life  Calls 
for  some  regular  exercise  of  our  judgment  as  to  times  and  things 
persons  and  actions  ;  without  a  prudent  and  discreet  determina- 
tion in  matters  before  us,  we  shall  be  plunged  into  perpetual 
errors  in  our -conduct.  Now  that  whidi  should  always  be  praC'* 
tisedy  must  at  same  time  be  learnt. 

Besides  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  has  a  most  im- 
portant concern  in  the  aflfairs  of  a  life  to  come,  and  therefore  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  for  every  one  to  understand, 
to  judge,  and  to  reason  right  about  the  things  of  religion.  It 
is  In  vain  for  any  to  say,  we  have  no  leisure  or  lime  for  it.  The 
daily  intervals  of  time^  and  vacancies  from  necessary  labonri 
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together  with  the  one  da^  id  seven  in  the  Christian  world,  al- 
lows sufficient  time  for  this,  if  my  tyuld  but  apply  themselves 
to  it  with  half  as  much  leal  aaMIUgeiice,  as  they  do  to  tlie 
trifles  and  amusjsments  of  this  lifbYand  it  would  turn  to  infi- 
nitely better  acoouot. 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  the  necessary  duty  and  the  interest  of 
everf  person  living  to  improve  his  understanding,  to  inform  his 
judgment,  to  treasure  up  useful  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  the 
skill  of  good  reasoning,  as  far  as  his  station,  capacity  and  cir- 
cumstances furnish  him  with  proper  means  for  it.  Our  mistakes 
in  judgment  may  plunge  us  into  much  folly  and  guilt  in  practice. 
By  acting  without  thought  or  reason,  we  dishonour  the  Uod  tliat 
made  us  reasonable  creatures,  we  often  become  injurious  to  our 
neighfaipurs,  kindred  or  friends,  and  we  bring  sin  and  misery 
upon  ourselves :  Fpr  we  are  accountable  to  God  our  judge 
for  every  part  of  our  irregular  and  mistaken  conduct,  where 
he  hath  given  us  sufficient  advantages  to  guard  against  those 
mistakes. 

It  is  the  design  of  Logic  to  give  this  improvement  to  the 
mind,  and  to  teach  us  the  rif^Ht  use  of  reason  in  the  acquire^ 
ment  and  communication  qt  all  useful  knowledge  ;  though  tha 
greatest  part  of  writers  on  tliat  subject  have  elurned  it  into  a 
Gompontion  of  hard  words,  trifles  and  subtleties  for  the  mere 
use  of  the  a^oois,  ai^d  that  only  to  amuse  the  minds  and  tlie 
ears  of  men  with  empty  sounds,  which  flatter  their  vanity,  and 

i)uff  up  their  pride  with  a  pompous  and  glittering  shew  crff  falsa 
earning ;  ana  thus  tliey'hf^ve  perverted  t^e  great  and  valuaklo 
design  of  that  science. 

A  few  modem  writers  have  endeavoured  to  reeovi'r  the 
bonout  of  l4Pgic,  since  tliat  excellent  author  of  the  Jti^t  of 
Thinking  led  the  way :  Among  the  rest  I  have  presomed  to 
make  aq  atteinpt  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  treatise  published  seve- 
ral year9  agq,  wherein  it  was  my  constant  aim  to  asirist  the  rea^** 
aoning  powers  ft  eyery  rank  and  order  of  men,  as  well  as  tA 
keep  an  eye  to  th^  best  interest  of  the  schools  and  the  candidates 
of  true  ^eairniqg.  There  I  have  endeavoured,  to  shew  the  mis* 
takes  yr^  are  eiippsed  to  in  our  conception,  judgment  and  rea- 
soning ;  aqd  pointed  to  the  various  springs  of  them.  I  have 
also  laid  down  many  general  and  particular  rules  how  to  escape 
error,  iiiid  attain  truth  in  ipatters  of  tho  civil  and  religious  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  sciences.  But  there  are  several  other  observa- 
tions very  pertinent  to  this  purpose,  which  have  not  fallen  so 
directly  unaer  any  of  those  heads  of  discourse,  or  at  least  they 
would  have  swelled  that  treatise  to  an  improper  size  ;  and  there- 
fore! have  made  a  distinct  collection  of  them  here  oi^t  of  various 
authors,  as  well  as  from  my  own  observation,  and  set  them  dowi\ 
under  the  Ibllowio?  heads, 
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The  learned  world  who  has  done  so  much  unmerited 
honour  to  that  logical  tremtise,  as  to  recei? e  it  into  our  twa 
ihNirishiDg  uniYersitiesi  may  possibly  admit  this  as  a  second 
fgrt  or  supplement  to  that  treatise.  And  I  may  venture  im 
posoade  myself,  that  if  the  common  and  the  busy  ranks  of  mao- 
kiiid,  as  well  as  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman,  would  but  tran-^ 
scribe  such  rules  into  their  understanding,  and  practice  them 
upon  all  occasions^  there  would  be  much  more  truth  and  know- 
ledge found  among  men :  And  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
jostioe,  virtue  and  goodness  would  attend  as  the  happy  couse* 
^uents. 


CHAP.  I.— General  Rules  for  the  Impr(n>emeni  of  Know* 

ledge*. 

I.  DEEPLY  possets  your  mind  with  the  vast  importance 
{f  a  good  Judgment^  and  the  rich  and  inestimable  advantage 
of  ri^i  reasoning.  Re? iew  the  instances  of  your  own  rais« 
conduct  in  life  ;  think  seriously  with  yourself  es  how  many  folliea 
and  sorrows  you  had  escaped,  and  how  much  guilt  and  misery 
you  had  prevented,  if  from  your  early  years  you  had  but  taken 
due  pains  to  judge  aright  concerning  persons,  times  and  things. 
This  ¥rill  awaken  you  with  lively  vigour  to  address  yourselvea 
to  the  work  of  improving  your  reasoning  powers^  and  seizing 
every  opportunity  and  advantage  for  that  end. 

II.  Consider  the  weaknesses j  frailties  and  mistakes  of  hu'* 
man  nature  in  general^  which  arise  from  the  very  constitution 
of  a  soul  united  to  an  animal  body,  and  subjected  to  many  incon- 
veniences thereby.  Consider  the  many  additional  weaknesses^ 
miatakes  and  frailties  which  are  derived  from  our  original  apos*' 
tacy  and /all  from  a  state  of  innocence;  how  much  our  powers 
oS  understanding  are  yet  more  darkened,  enfeebled,  and  imposed 
upon  by  our  senses,  our  fancies,  and  our  unruly  passions,  &c. 
C/onsider  the  depth  and  difficulty  of  many  truths,  and  the  flat- 
tering appearances  of  falsehood,  whence  arises  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  dangers  to  which  we  arc  exposed  in  our  judgment  of 
things.  Read  with  greediness  those  authors  that  treat  of  the 
doctrine  of  prejudices,  prepossessions  and  springs  of  error,  on 
porpose  to  make  your  soul  watchful  on  all  sides,  that  it  suf- 
fer not  itself  as  far  as  possible  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  of 
them.  See  more  on  this  subject,  Logic  Part  II.  Chap.  3.  and 
Part  III.  Chap.  3 

f  Tboaicb  tht  most  of  thete  followiog  rules  are  chiefly  addressed  to  tboi« 
whoui  their  fortnoe  or  ibeir  BtatioQ  require  to  addict  themselves  to  the  peculiar 
improvemeiit  of  their  miDds  in  greater  degrees  cf  Icnowledge,  yetevtry  one  whd 
b»s  leisure  aod  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  Moh  writings  ai  these,  nay 
&Ad  sometbiog  amoDg  them  for  their  own  use. 
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'.IQ»<  A^'tfiighi  yiQvr  of  things  so  iBomentous  is  not  siiffi- 
mw^.'  Yon  ihould,  therefore  contrive  and  practise  some  pro- 
per nM!t||oUs  to  acquaint  yournlf  uith  your  own  ignorance^ 
Md.  i^  jropresB  your  mind  vpith  a  deep  and  painful  sense  of  the 
lowa^  lAiperfeci  degrees  of  ywir  preseni  know/edge^  that  you 
may  bQ.idcit^  with  labour  and  activity  to  pursue  after  greut^^ 
nea^reSi-  Among  others  you  may  find  some  such  methods  jis 
thes^  jludoessful. 

<  •  1.  ;Take  a  wide  survey  now  and  then  of  the  vast  and  uii- 
limited  regions  of  learning.  Let  your  mediations  run  over  (he 
names  of  all  the  sciences,  with  their  numerous  branchings,  and 
innumerable  particular  themes  of  knowledge ;  and  then  reflect 
how  few  of  them  you  are  acquainted  with  in  any  tolerable  degree. 
The  most  learned  of  mortals  will  neVer  find  occasion  to  act  oVer 
again  what  is  fabled  of  Alexander  Ihe  Great,  that  when  he  had 
conquered  what  was  called  the  Eastern  World,  he  wept  for 
<^ant  of  m'ore  worlds  to  iDoiiquer.  The  worlds  of  science  are  im- 
mense apd  endless. 

2.  Think  what  a  inimberlcss  variety  of  questions  and  dif-> 
Ac^ics*  there  are  belonging'  even  lo  that  particular  science, 
hi  which  you  have  made  the  greatest  progress,  and  how  few 
df  them  there  are  in  which  you  have  arrived  at  a  final  and 
undoubted    certainty ;    excepting   only  those    questions  in  the 

Sure  and  simple  mathematics^  whose  thedretDsaro  demonstra- 
le  and 'leave  scarcely  any  doubt;  and  yet  even  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  few  of  these,  mankind  have  been  strangely  be-' 
wildored. 

3.  Sjiend  a  few  thotigbts  sometimes  on  the  ptizEling  eo« 
quiries  concerning  vacuums  and  atomsj  the  doctrint  of  'hifini" 
tifSf  indivisibles  and  incommeusurabUs  in  geometry,  vHierein 
there  appear  some  insolvable  difficfultics  :  Do  this  on  purpose  to 
l^ve  yoo  a  more  ^lensible  impression  of  the  poverty  of  your 
Understanding,  and  the  imperfection  of  your  knowledge.  This 
will  teach  you  what  a  vain  thing  it  is  to  fancy  that  you  know  alt 
tilings  ;  and  will  instruct  you  to  think  motlestly  of  yddr  pre« 
seut  attainments,  when  every  dost  of  the  earth  and  every  inch 
of  empty  space  surmounts  your  understanding  and  triumphs 
ever  your  presumption.  Aritlimo  had  been  bred  up  to  ac-* 
eotiots  all  his  life,  and  thought  hims«>lf  a  complete  master  of 
numbers.  But  when  he  was  pushed  hard  to  give  the  square 
root  of  the  number  2,  he  tried  at  it,  and  laboured  long  in 
mHlosiirial  fraciionii,  until  he  confessed  there  was  no  end  of  the 
inquiry;  and  yet  he  learnt  so  much  modesty  by  this  perplex- 
inrr  question,  tlrat  he  was  afraid  to  say,  it  was  an  impossible 
(hing.  It  is  Kome  good  degree  of  improvement  when  we  are 
afraid  to  be  positive. 

4.  Road  .!h'»  at  counts  of  thoge  vual  treasures  of  knowledge 
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vrliich  some  of  the  dead  have  pbitened,  tnd  sOme^of  the  livinip 
do  possess,  ftetd  and  be  aslonlshed  at  the  almost  incredible 
tdvancesi  which  haTe  been  made  in  science.  Acquaint  yourselves 
ivith  some  )>ersons  of  great  learning,  that  by  converse  among 
Ifaem,  and  comparing  yourselves  with  them,  you  may  acquire  a 
'  mean  opinion  of  your  own  attainmentSi  and  may  be  thereby  ani- 
rated  with  new  2eal  to  equal  them  as  far  as  possible,  or  to  ex- 
ceed ;  thus  let  your  diligence  be  quickened  by  a  generous  and 
laudable  emulation.  If  Vanillus  had  never  met  with  Scitorio  and 
Polydes,  he  had  never  imagined  himself  a  mere  novice  in  Pliilo- 
sophy,  nor  ever  set  himself  to  studv  in  good  earnest.  Remem- 
ber this,  that  if  upon  some  few  superncial  acquirements  yon  value, 
exalt  and  swell  yourself  as  though  you  were  a  man  of  learning 
already,  you  are  thereby  building  a  most  unpassable  barrier 
against  all  improvement ;  you  will  lie  down  and  indulge  idlenest^ 
and  rest  yourself  contented  in  the  midst  of  deep  and  shameful 
ignorance.  MuUi  ad  scieiUiain  ptrvenissint  si  ie  illuc  perveni$96 
non  puias$enL 

IV.  Preiume  not  too  much  uptni  a  bright  genius^  a  read^ 
tdt,  and  good  partSf  for  this  without  labour  and  study  will  never 
make  a  man  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.    This  has  been  an  un- 
happy temptation  to  persons  of  a  vigorous  and  gay  fancy,  to  despise 
learning  and  study.    They  have  been  acknowleilgcd  to  sbiiic  in 
an  assembly,  and  sparkle  in  discourse  upon  common  topics,  and 
thence  they  took  it  into  Uieir  heads  to  abandon  reading  and  labour 
and  grow  old  in  ignorance ;  but  when  they  had  IcNit  tlic  vivacitica 
of  animal  nature  and  youth,  they  become  stupid  and  sottish  evea 
to  contempt  and  ridicule.     Lucidas  and  Scintillo  arc  young  men 
of  this  stamp ;  they  shine  in  conversation,  they  9]>read  their  na- 
tive riches  before  the  is^norant ;  they  pride  themselves  in  their 
own  lively  images  of  fancy,  and  imagine  themselves  wise  and* 
learned ;  but  they  had  best  avoid  the  presence  of  the  skilful  and 
the  test  of  reasoning;  and  I  would  advise  them  once  a  day  tOi 
think  forward  a  tittle,  what  a  contemptible  figure  they  will  make 
in  age.     The  witty  men  have  sometimes  sense  enough  to  knovr 
their  own  foible,    and  therefore   tlioy  craftily  shun  tlie  attacks 
of  argument,  or  boldly  pretend  to  despise  and  renounce  them  ; 
because    they  are    conncious    of  their  own  ignorance,   and  in* 
wardly  confess   their    want   of   acquaintance   with  the  skill  o£ 
reasoning. 

V.  As  you  are  not  to  fancy  yourself  a  learned  man  Jieraufte 
you  are  blessed  with  a  ready  wit,  so  neither  must  you  iina- 
gine  that  large  and  laborious  reading,  and  a  strong  memory 
can  denominate  you  truly  wise.  What  that  excellent  critic  has 
determined  when  he  decided  the  question,  whether  wit  or 
study  makes  the  best  poet,  may  well  be  applied  to  every  sort  oC 
learniDg 
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•——Ego  nee  itudium  line  Shite  vena 
Ne  crude  quid  profit,  video,  ingtnmm ,-  alteriui  nc 
AUera  peteit  opnn  ra,  tt  cotg'urat  amice. — Uor.  de  Art.  Poet. 
That  tmde  English  :~~ 

CoDeeTiiins  pocU  there  tiu  been  contcal, 

Whether  they're  tnvle  b>  art  or  nature  be«t : 

But  if  1  may  jtreeume  in  this  aSHir, 

AmoDf^  the  rcat  my  judgment  (o  declare, 

No  art  nilhout  a  genius  will  avail, 

And  parts  without  the  help  of  art  will  fail : 

But  both  ingredients  jointly  must  unite, 

Or  vem  will  aever  shine  with  a  trantcendant  light.— Oldham. 

It  is  meditation  and  studious  thouj^it,  it  is  (be  exercise  of 
jour  own  reason  and  judgment  upon  all  you  read,  that  gives 
good  sense  even  to  the  best  genius,  and  aflbrds  your  underatand- 
ing  the  truest  improvement.  A  lioy  of  strong  memory  may  repeat 
a  whole  book  of  Euclid,  yet  be  no  Geometrician  t  tor  he  may  not 
be  able  perhaps  to  demonstrate  one  single  theorem,  Memorino 
has  learnt  half  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  is  become  a  living  con- 
cordance and  a  speaking  index  to  theological  folios,  and  yet  ha 
undersunds  httle  of  divinity. 

A  well  fumisbed  library  and  a  capacious  memory,  are  in- 
deed of  singular  use  toward  the  improvement  of  the  mind  ;  but 
if  all  your  learning  be  nothing  else  but  a  mere  amassment  ot  what 
•thers  have  written,  without  a  due  penetration  into  their  meaniogy 
sud  without  a  judicious  choice  and  determination  of  your  own 
■entimrats,  1  do  not  seo  what  title  your  head  has  to  true  learning 
above  your  shelves.  Though  you  have  read  Philosophy  and  Then- 
Isgf,  Morals  and  Metaphystoi  in  abundance,  and  every  other 
"Wt  and  science,  yet  if  your  memory  is  the  only  faculty  employ- 
ad,  with  the  neglect  of  your  reasoning  powers,  you  can  justly 
daim  no  higher  character  but  that  of  a  good  historian  of  the  sci- 
ences. Here  note.  Many  oftbe  foregoing  advices  are  more  pecu- 
fiarly  proper  for  those  who  are  oonceit«l  of  their  abilities,  and 
are  ready  to  entertain  a  lugb  opinion  of  themselves.  But  a  mo- 
dest bumble  yobth  of  a  good  genius,  should  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  discouraged  by  any  of  these  considerations.  They  are 
Resigned  only  as  a  spur  to  djligence,  and  a  guard  agai|i8t  vanity 
and  pride. 

VI.  Be  not  so  wnk  at  to  imagine  that  a  life  of  learning  it 
a  Itfe  qf  laziness  and  ease :  Dare  not  give  up  yourself  to  any  of 
the  learned  professions  unless  you  are  resolved  to  labour  hard  at 
study,  and  can  make  it  your  delist,  and  the  joy  of  your  life, 
•ecording  to  the  motto  of  our  late  Lord  Chancellor  King.  La- 
i»r  ifte  wotuptat.  It  is  no  idle  thing  to  be  a  scholar  indeed.  A 
ion  miich addicted  to  luxury  and  pUasure,  recreation  aiid  paa-> 
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fime,  should  never  pretend  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  tlie  set* 
ences,  unlets  his  soul  be  so  reformed  and  refined  that  he  can 
Uste  all  these  entertainments  eminently  in  his  closet,  among  hia 
books  and  papers.  Sobrino  is  a  temperate  roan  and  a  philoso- 
pher, and  he  feeds  upon  partridge  and  pheasant,  venison  and 
rtgouUi,  and  every  delicacy  in  a  growing  understanding,  and  a 
serene  and  heafltliy  soul,  though  he  dines  on  a  dish  of  sprouts  or 
turnipe.  Langtiinos  loved  his  case,  and  therefore  cliose  to  be 
brought  up  a  scholar  ;  he  had  much  indolence  in  his  temper,  and 
as  he  never  cared  for  study,  he  falls  under  universal  contempt 
in  bis  profession,  because  he  has  nothing  but  the  gown  and  the 

name. 

• 

VII.  Lei  the  hope  of  new  discoveries^  as  well  as  the  satU^ 
faction  and  pleasure  of  known  truths,  animate  your  daily  industry^ 
Do  not  thinV  learning  in  general  is  arrived  at  its  perfecdon,  or 
that  the  knowledge  of  any  particplar  subject  in  any  science  can* 
not  be  improved,  merely  because  it  has  lain  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  without  improvement.  The  present  age,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  ingenuity  and  diligence  of  men,  has 
broogbt  to  light  such  truths  in  natural  philosophy,  and  such  dis- 
coveries in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  seemed  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  man.  But  may  not  there  be  Sir  Isaac  Newtons  in  every 
science  ?  You  should  never  despair  therefore  of  finding  out  that 
which  baa  never  yet  been  found,  unless  you  see  something  in  the 
natore  of  it  which  renders  it  uuscarchable,  and  above  the  reach 
of  imr  faculties. 

Nor  should  a  student  in  divinity  imagine  tliat  our  age  is  ar« 
rived  at  a  full  understanding  of  every  thing  which  can  be  known 
by  the  scriptures.  Every  age  since  the  reformation  hath  thrown 
some  furtlier  light  on  difficult  texts  and  paragraphs  of  the  bible, 
which  have  been  long  obscured  by  the  early  rise  of  anticlirist ; 
and  since  tliere  are  at  present  many  difficulties,  and  darknesses 
hanging  about  certain  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  since 
several  of  these  relate  to  important  doctrines,  such  as  the  Origin 
of  Siiiy  the  Fall  of  Adam^  the  Person  of  Christy  the  biased 
Trinihfy  and  the  J)ecrees  of  God,  S^c.  which  do  still  embarrass 
the  minds  of  honest  and  enquiring  readers,  and  which  make 
work  for  noisy  controversy ;  it  is  certain  there  are  several  things 
in  the  bible  yet  unknown  and  not  sufficiently  explained,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  some  wav  to  solve  these  difficulties,  and  to 
reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions.  And  why  may  not  a  sin- 
cere searcher  of  truth  in  the  ])rescnt  age,  by  labour,  diligcncr, 
study,  and  prayer,  with  the  best  use  of  his  reasoning  powers, 
JQnd  out  the  pro|>er  solution  of  t[io:>o  knots  and  perplexities  which 
have  hitherto  been  unsolved,  and  which  have  afforded  matter  for 
angry  quarrelling  ?  Happy  is  every  msn  who  shall  be  favoured 
of  heaven  to  give  a  helping  liand  towards  that  iutroduction  of  the 
blessed  a^e  oi  li^ht  and  love. 
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Vill..  Do  not  hater  alaa^t  on  the  surface  of  thing*,  nor 
take  up  suddtnly  with  mere  appearances ;  but  penetrate  into  the 
dep(h  (if  mailers,  as  fsr  as  your  time  and  cJrcuiiiBUiicei  ■lk>w'» 
pspecially  iii  (liose .tilings  wliicli  relate  to  your  unn  jirofesNiDn.— >■ 
J)u  not  iiidiilgc  yoiirsclvts  lo  judge  of  things  by  tbc  first  gliinpae, 
or  a  short  anil  buperficial  view  of  thern  ;  lor  this  will  fill  the  mind 
with  errors  and  prejudices,  aad  give  it  a  wrong  turn  and  ill  habit 
of  thiiikhig,  and  make  much  work  for  retraction.  Subiloiacar- 
tiied  away  with  title  pages,  go  that  he  Tetilnrcs  to  pronounce  upon 
k  large  octavo  at  once,  and  lo  recommend  it  wouderfully  wlien 
fie  had  read  half  the  Preface.  Another  volume  of  conlrovcrBtca 
of  equal  size,  was  discarded  by  him  at  once,  because,  it  pretend- 
ed to  treat  of  the  Trinity,  and  yet  he  could  neither  find  the 
^ord  essence  nor  subsistenctes,  in  the  IS  first  pages  ;  but  Subito 
AangCB  his  opinions  of  men  and  books  and  things  so  often,  that 
ndbody  regdnls  him.  As  for  those  aciencea,  or  those  parts  of 
knowledge,  tthich  either  your  nrofeksion,  your  leiipre,  your 
Inclination,  or  your  incapacity,  forbid  yoa  to  pursue  with  much 
lipplication,  or  to  search  far  into  Ihem,  you  niuvt  be  contented 
taith  an  histoneal  and  taperficial  knowledge,  of -lliem,  a,nd  not 
pretend  to  form  many  judgments  of  your  own  on  those  uibjecta 
%htcb  you  understand  very  imperfectly. 

IX-  Once  a  di^y,  especially  in  the  earlj'yeara  of  life  and 
^fudy.  Call  your  seheitit  an  account  what  7tew,tde<UfVh^t  nn» 
proposition  or  truth  i/ou  have  gained,  what  farther  comfirmaliait 
of  known trulhi,  and  tehal  advances  you  have  madtin  any  paft 
of  knowfedge ;  and  let  ao  day  if  possible  pass  away  without  aome 
Intellectual  gain :  tuch  a  course  well  pursued,  must  cerl«nty  ad-: 
Vance  us  in  useful  knowledge.  It  is  a  wise  proverb  aitiong  the 
learned,  borrowed  from  the  )ips  ahd  practice  of  a  celebrated 
painter,  nulla  dies  sine  linea ;  let  no  day  pass  without  one  line 
at  least ;  and  it  Was  a  sacred  rule  amortg  the  Pythagoreans,  that 
Ibcy  should  every  evening  thrice  run  over  the  actions  and  a^rs 
'0f  the  day,  and  examine  what  theli^  conduct  had  been,  what  thej 
bad  done,  rir  what  they  had  neglected  ;  and  Ibey  assured  their 
pupils  that  by  thi^  method  (hey  would  make  «  noble  process  ia 
tht  jiath  of  virtue. 

\or  let  inn  slnmher  close  yonr  eyes, 

Bpftirp  ^oii'f e  ret^ollecteJ  thitne 

'rii(>  train  ol'  action*  thro*  fJieilay: 

.Wlisreba**  my  feet  chuge  out  the  wayf 

Wtiai  h>ve  1  ItnrnI,  where'er  I've  been, 

>'r>ini  all  IVe  bearil,  from  nil  Vfe  seen  T 

AV|,.',|  kiiDw  I  more  iliol's  worth  the  knoiving? 

What  ha*e  I  Jntie  that'll  wor|li  the  doin^? 

What  have  1  soiiHitit tlist  1  shoulO  tbuar  k 

\t  hut  duly  have  1  Irlt  undone  > 

Ur  into Kliat new follicK run?  j 

1'iit'Hjetf-i'iiqiiirieK  are  the  road  , 

'1'l.at  lead*  m  viHuP  .-latt  (o  Gt<d. 
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*  *    ■      * 

*  1  woald  be  gTad  among  a  natioD  of  Clmstiiinty  to  flndyoartg 
men  heartily  engaged  in  tlie  practice  of  what  this  heathen  ivn« 
tcr  teaches. 

X.  Maintain  n  constant  xtffieh  at  all  time$  qgainit  tf 
iogtnatUat  spirit:  llj^  not  your  awient  to  any  proposition  in  % 
firm  and  unalterable  roaqnef ,  till  jou  have  aoal^  firm  and  unal-r 
terable  ground  for  it>  and  till  you  bay.e  f^rrived  at  some  clear. and 
Mire  evidence ;  till  you  have  torned  the  proposition  on  all  ticicf, 
and  aeardied  the  matter  through  and  Uirougb,  so  that  you  can- 
Bot  be  mistaken.  And  even'TYhere  you  may  think  you  have  ful| 
grounds  of  aitsurance,  be  not  too  early,  nor  too  frequent  in  ex« 
preaaing  this  assurance  in  too  peremptory  and  positiYC  a  manner, 
remembering  tliat  human  nature  is  always  liable  to  mistake  in 
this  corrupt  and  feeble  state.  A  dogmatical  spirit  has  many 
ificouTeniences  attending  it :  as, 

1.  It  stops  the  ear  against  all  further  reasoning  upon  that 
sabjecC,  and  shuts  up  th^  mind  from  all  farther  ImproTcments  of 
knowledge.  If  you  l^aye  resolutely  fixed  your  opinion,  though 
it  l>e  upon  too  alight  and insuflScient  grounds,  yet  you  will  stand 
determined  to  renounce  the  strongest  reason  brought  for  (he  con- 
trary opinion,  and  grow  obstinate  against  the  force  of  the  clear- 
est argument.  Positiyo  is  a  man  of  this  character,  and  haa 
often  pronounced  his  assurance  of  tlie  Cartesian  vortexes :  last 
year  some  further  light  broke  in  upon  his  understanding,  with 
UDcontroUable  force,  by  reading  something  of  mathematical  phi« 
losophy ;  yet  having  asserted  his  opinions  in  a  most  confident 
manner,  be  is  tempted  now  to  wink  a  little  against  the  truth,  of 
to  prevaricate  in  his  discourse  upon  that  subject,  lest  by  admitting 
conviction,  he  should  expose  himself  to  the  necessity  of  confess* 
log  his  former  folly  and  mistake  ;  and  he  has  not  humility  enough 
for  that. 

2.  A  dogmatical  spirit  naturally  leads  us  to  arrogance  qf 
mindj  and  gives  a  man  some  airs  in  conversation,  iihich  are  too 
haughty  and  assuming.  Audens  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  very 
good  company,  but  his  infallible  assurance  renders  his  carriage 
somelimes  insupportable. 

A  dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  censorious  of  his 
neighbours.  Every  one  of  his  opinions  appears  to  him  written 
as  it  were  with  sun-beams,  and  he  grows  angry  that  his  neigh* 
hours  does  not  see  it  in  the  same  li^ht.  lie  is  tempted  to  dis- 
dain his  correnpoiidents  as  men  of  a  low  and  dark  understanding, 
because  they  will  not  believe  what  he  docs.  Furio  goes  farthef 
in  this  wild  track,  and  charges  those  who  refuse  his  notions,  with 
wilful  obstinacy  and  vile  hypocrisy :  he  tells  them  boldly,  that 
they  resist  the  truth,  and  sin  against  their  contcicnecs. 

These  are  the  men,  that  when  they  deal  in  controversy,  de- 
light in  reproaches.     They  abound  in  tossing  about  absntdthj  und 
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Muplditff  aiiiODg  their  brethren :  They  cast  the  imptttation  if 
Aeresy  and  nonseme  plentifully  upon  their  antac^onisti ;  and  ia 
matters  of  sacred  importance,  they  deal  out  their  anathemas  in 
abundance  upon  christians  better  than  themselves  :  they  denounce 
damnation  upon  their  neighbours  without  either  justice  or  mercy, 
and  when  they  pronounce  sentences  of  divine  wrath  against  sup- 
posed heretics,  they  add  theur  own  human  fire  and  indignatbn. 
A  dogmatist  in  religion  is  not  a  great  wav  off  from  a  bigot,  and 
k  in  high  danger  of  growing  up  to  be  a  bloody  persecutor. 

XL  Though  caution  and  slow  assent  will  guard  you  against 
frequent  mistakes  and  retractions,  yet  you  should  gel  humi/ity 
and  courage  enough  to  retract  any  misiake,  and  conjess  an  error : 
frequent  changes  are  tokens  of  levity,  in  our  first  determinati- 
ons ;  yet  you  should  never  be  too  proud  to  change  your  opinion, 
nor  frighted  at  the  name  of  changeling.  Learn  to  scorn  those 
vulgar  bugbears  which  confirm  foolish  man  in  his  own  mistakes, 
for  fear  dfoeing  charged  with  inconatancv.  I  confess  it  is  better 
not  to  judge,  than  to  judge  falsely  ;  and  it  is  wiser  to  withhold 
our  assent  till  we  see  complete  evidence ;  but  if  we  have  too  sud- 
denly given  our  assent,  as  the  wisest  man  does  sometimes,  if  we 
have  professed  what  we  find  afterwards  to  be  false,  we  should 
never  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  renounce  a  mistake.  That  is  a 
noble  essay  that  is  found  among  the  Occasional  Papers,  to  en* 
courage  the  world  to  practise  retractions  ;  and  I  would  rccom*. 
mend  it  to  the  perusal  of  every  scholar  and  every  Christian. 

XII.  He  that  would  raise  his  judgment  above  the  vulgar 
rank  of  mankind,  and  learn  to  pass  a  just  sentence  on  persons 
and  things,  must  take  heed  of  a  fanciful  temper  qf  mind,  and  a 
humourous  conduct  in  his  affairs.  Fancy  and  humour  early  and 
constantly  indulged,  may  expect  an  old  age  over-run  with  lollies. 

The  notion  of  humourist  is,  one  that  is  greatly  pleased  or 
greatly  displeased  with  little  things,  who  sets  his  heart  much 
upon  matters  of  very  sqnall  importance,  who  has  hit  will  deter« 
mined  every  day  by  trifles,  his  actions  seldom  directed  by  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things,  and  his  passions  frequently  raised 
,by  things  of  little  moment.  Where  this  practice  is  allowed,  it 
will  insensibly  warp  the  judgment  to  pronounce  little  things 
great,  and  tempt  you  to  lay  a  great  weight  upon  them.  In  short 
this  temper  will  incline  you  to  pass  an  unjust  value  on  almost 
every  thing  that  occurs  ;  and  every  step  that  you  take  in  this 
(lath  is  just  so  far  out  of  the  way  to  wisdom. 

XIII.  For  tlie  same  reason  have  a  care  of  trifling  with 
things  important  and  momentous^  or  of  sporting  with  things 
azcful  and  sacred:  do  not  indulge  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  as  some 
witty  men  do  on  all  occasions  and  subjects.  This  will  as  unhap- 
pily bias  the  judgment  on  the  other  side,  and  incline  you  to  pass 
a  low  esteem  ou  the  most  valuable  objects.    Whatsoever  evil 
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Ubii  we  indulge  in  practice,  it  will  ioftentibly  obtain  a  power 
•ter  our  understandiDg,  and  betray  us  into  many  errors.  Jo« 
ottder  is  ready  with  bis  jest  to  answer  every  thing  that  he  ars ; 
he  reads  books  in  the  same  jovial  humour,  and  has  got  the  art 
rf  turning  every  thought  and  sentetice  into  merriment.  How 
Biany  awkward  and  irreguBtr  judgments  does  tlus  man  pass  upon 
aoleain  subjects,  even  when  he  designs  to  be  grave  and  in 
earnest  ?  his  mirth  and  laughing  humour  is  formed  into  habit 
and  temper,  and  leads  his  understanding  shamefully  astray.  You 
will  see  him  wandering  in  pursuit  of  a.gav  flying  feather,  and  he 
b  drawn  by  a  sort  of  ignis  faium  into  bogs  and  mire  almost 
ewy  day  of  bis  life. 

XIV.  Ever  maintain  a  virtuims  and  pious  frame  of  spi- 
fit;  for  an  indulgence  of  vicious  inclinations  debases  the  under-* 
standing  and  perverts  the  judgment.  Whoredom  and  wine^  and 
WW  wine,  lake  away  the  heart  and  soul  and  reason  of  a  man* 
Saisoality  ruins  the  better  faculties  of  the  mind  :  an  indulgence 
to  qipetite  and  passion  enfeebles  the  powers  of  reason,  it  makes 
the  judgment  weak  and  susceptive  of  every  falsehood,  and  es« 
pecially  of  such  mistakes  as  have  a  tendency  towards  the  gratiti- 
cation  of  the  animal ;  and  it  warps  the  soul  aside  strangely  from 
ihat  stedfast  honesty  and  integrity  that  necessarily  belongs  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  It  is  tlie  virtuous  man  who  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
wisdom.  God  gives  to  those  that  are  good  in  his  sights  wisdom, 
and  knawledgej  and  joy  ;  EccL  ii.  20. 

Piety  towards  God,  as  well  as  sobriety  and  virtue,  are  ne- 
cessary qualifications  to  make  a  truly  wise  and  judicious  man^ 
He  that  abandons  religion  must  act  in  such  a  contradiction  to  his 
own  conscience  and  best  judgment,  that  he  abuses  and  spoils  the 
faculty  itself.  It  is  thus  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  it  is  thus  by 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God  :  even  the  pretended  sages 
among  the  heathens,  who  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowUdgey  thet/  were  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind^  an  undistin« 
guishing  or  injudicious  mind,  so  that  (hey  judged  inconsistently, 
and  practised  mere  absurdities :  Rom.  i.  28. 

And  it  is  the  character  of  tfie  sUves  of  antichrist,  2  Thcss. 
ii.  10,  &c.  that  those  who  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truthj  were 
exposed  to  the  p(rwer  of  diabolical  sleights  and  lying  wonders. 
When  divine  revelation  sliincs  and  blazes  in  the  face  of  men  with 
glorious  evidence,  ami  they  wink  their  eyes  against  it,^/Ae  God  of 
this  zcorld  is  suffered  to  blind  them  even  in  the  most  obvious, 
common,  and  sensible  things.  The  great  God  of  heaven  fo»  this 
cause,  sends  them  strong  delusions  that  they  should  believe  a  lie ; 
and  tlie  nonsense  of  transubstantiation  in  the  popish  world  is  a 
most  glaring  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy,  beyond  ever  what 
could  have  been  thought  of  or  expected  among  creatures  who  pro* 
tend  to  xeasoo. 
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^y.Watth  against  ike  pride  of  your  own  reason ^  anid 
tain  conceit  of  your  initelleettUft  powerSfWitk  the  ttcglect  ofdii>ine 
aid  ttnd  bletsiag.  PreMnne-not  upon  great  attainments  in  kaitMMM 
led^c  by  your  own  vcU-MilBoieiJcy  :  those  who  truhi  to  their  ewm 
unaerstandiftg  entirely  are  ptonoaneed  fools  in  the  word  of  God  jf 
and  it  is  the  wisest  of  men  ffj^es  them  (bis  character,  he'that  ttu&i^ 
etk  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool ;  Prov.  xxviti.  20^  And  the  earner 
divine  writer  advises'to  trust  in  the  Lordmth  all  mcr  heart  ? 
and  not  to  lean  to  our  own  understandings^  nor  'to  be  triie  in  our 
own  ej/es  ;  Chap.  iU:'5,  7. 

Those  who  with  a  neglect  of  religion,  Aii'd  dependence  on 
God,  apply  themselves  to  search  out  every  article  in  the'things  of 
GqiI  by  the  mere  dint  of  their  own  reason,  have  been  suffered  to 
run  into  wild  excesses  of  foolery,  and  strange  extravagance  of 
opinions.  Every  one  who  pursues  this  vain  course,  and  will  not 
ask  foi'theeonduol  of  Ck>d  in  the  study  of  reUgioo,  has  justrea* 
son  to  fear  he  shall  be  left  of  God,  and  given  up  a  prey  to  a 
llioustfnd  prejudices  :  that  he  should  be  consigned  over  to  the  fol« 
lies  of  his  own  hearty  and  pursue  hie  own  temporal  and  eternal 
ruin.  And  even  in  common  studies,  we  should  by  humility  and 
dependence  engage  the  God  of  truth  on  our  side. 

XVI.  Offer  up  therefore  your  daily  requests  to  God  the 
Father  of  lights^that  he  would  bless  all  your  attempts  and  labours 
in  readings  study ^  and  conversation,  l^hink  yourself,  how  easily 
and  liow  insensfbly  by  one  turn  of  thought  he  can  lead  yon  into 
a  large  scene  of  useful  ideas  ;  he  can  teach  you  to  lay  hold  on  a 
clue  which  may  guide  your  thoughts  with  safety  and  ease  through 
ail  the  difllicuhies  of  an  intricate  subject.  Think  how  easily  the 
Author  of  your  beings  can  direct  your  motions  by  bis  providence, 
so  tliat  the  glance  of  an  eye,  or  ^  word  striking  the  ear,  or  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  fancy,  shall  conduct  you  to  a  train  of  happy 
sentiments.  By  his  secret  and  supreme  method  of  government 
he  can  draw  you  to  read  such  a  treatise,  or  to  converse  with  such 
a  person  who  may  give  you  more  light  into  some  deep  subject  ia 
an  hour,  than  you  could  obtain  by  a  month  of  your  own  solitary 
labour. 

Think  with  yourself,  with  how  much  ease  the  God  of  spirits 
can  cast  into  our  mind  some  useful  suggestion,  and  give  a 
happy  turn  to  your  own  thoughts,  or  the  thoughts  of  those  with 
whom  you  converse,  whence  you  may  derive  unspeakable  light 
and  satisfaction  in  a  matter  that  has  long  puzzled  and  entangled 
you  r  he  can  shew  you  a  path  which  the  vuUure^s  eye  has  noi 
sfen^  and  lead  you  bv  some  unknown  gate  or  portal,  out  of  the 
wilderness  and  labynnth  of  difficulties  wherein  you  have  been  long 
wandering. 

Implore  constantly  his  divine  grace  to  point  your  inclination 
to  ]  roper  studies,  and  to  fix  your  heart  there.    He  can  keep  off 
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nsptations  on  the  right-haDd  and  on  the  left,  both  by  the  coarao 
if  his  providence,  nnd  by  the  secret  and  insensible  intimations  of 
Ui  Spirit.  He  can  guard  yonr  understanding  from  every  evil 
iskence  of  error,  and  secure  you  from  the  danger  of  evil  books 
ud  men,  vifhich  noight  otherwise  have  a  fatal  efrect,  and  lead  yoa 
into  peniicioua  mistakes. 

Nor  let  this  sort  of  advice  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  god« 
lets  and  profane,  as  a  mere  piece  of  bigotry  or  enthusiasm  de« 
lifed  from  faith  and  the  bible :  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given 
ta  support  this  pious  practice  of  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  on 
ssr  studies,  are  derived  from  the  light  c?  nature  as  well  as  reve* 
kten.  He  that  made  our  souls  and  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  shall 
he  sot  be  supposed  to  have  a  most  friendly  influence  towards  the 
isitruetioa  and  government  of  them  ?  The  Author  of  our  rational 
powers  can  involve  them  in  darkness  when  be  pleases  by  a  sud«- 
dea  distemper,  or  he  can  abandon  them  to  wander  into  dark  and 
Inlish  opinions  when  they  arc  filled  with  a  vain  conceit  of  their 
swn  light.  He  expects  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  common  afiairs 
af  liC^  and  he  does  ss  certainly  expect  it  in  the  superior  operations 
of  the  mindy  and  in  the  search  of  knowledge  and  truth.  The 
Latins  were  taught  to  say,  A  Jove  principium  tnusac.  In  the 
weeks  of  learning  they  thought  it  necessary  to  begin  with  God. 
Kvca  the  poets  call  upon  the  muse  as  a  goodness  to  assist  them  in 
their  compositions. 

The  first  lines  of  Homer  in  his  Iliad  and  his  Odyssey,  the 
first  line  of  Mnsaens  in  his  song  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the  begin- 
ai^  of  Hesiod  in  his  poem  of  Works  and  Days,  and  several 
ethers,  furnish  us  with  suflident  examples  of  this  kind  ;  nor  does 
Ovid  leave  out  this  piece  of  devotion  as  he  begius  his  stories  of 
the  Metamorphosis.  Christianity  so  much  the  more  obliges  us  by 
the  precepts  of  Scripture  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  true  God 
is  all  our  labours  of  the  mind,  for  the  improvement  of  ourselves 
and  others.  Bishop  Saundersoo  says,  that  study  without  prayer 
is  Btheitmj  as  well  as  that  prayer  without  study  is  presumption. 
And  we  are  still  more  abundantly  encouraged  by  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  ackuowledgccl  from  their  own  experience,  that 
sincere  prayer  was  no  hindrance  to  their  studies  :  they  liave  got- 
ten more  knowlettge  sometimes  upon  tlieir  knees,  than  by  their 
labour  in  pernsing  a  variety  of  authors  ;  and  they  have  left  this 
observation  for  such  as  follow,  Bene  orasse  est  bene  studuisse. 
Phiyiog  is  the  best  studying. 

To  conclude,  let  industry  nnd  devotion  join  toq;cllier,  and 
jou  need  not  doubt  the  happy  succes*^ ;  Prov.  ii.  2.  Incline  thine 
ear  to  tcisdvm^  apply  thine  heart  to  understanding  :  cry  after 
htoTzledgey  and  lift  up  thy  voice  ;  seek  her  as  silver^  and  search 
fitr  her  as  for  hidden  treasures ;  thtn  shalt  thou  understand  the 
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ftar  of  the  Lordy  Kc.  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  It  is 
the  Lord  who  gives  wisdom  even  to  the  simple^  and  out  of  his 
mouth  Cometh  knoKledge  and  understanding. 


CHAP.  II. — Observation^  Readings    Instruction  by  Lectures^ 

Conversation,  and  Study  compared. 

THERE  are  five  eminent  means  or  methods  whereby  the 
mind  is  improved  id  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  these  arc  ob» 
servationy  readings  instruction  by  lectures,  conversation,  and  mC" 
ditation  ;  which  last  in  a  most  peculiHr  manner  is  called  study. 

]L«et  us  survey  the  general  definition  or  descriptions  of  them 
all. 

I.  Observation  is  the  notice  that  we  take  of  all  oGcarrencea^ 
in  human  life,  whether  they  are  sensible  or  intellectual,  whether' 
relating  to  persous  or  things,  to  ourselves  or   others.     It  is  this- 
that  furnishes  us  even  from  our  infancy,  with  a  rich  variety  of 
ideas  and  propositions,  words  and  phrases :  it  is  by  this  we  know 
that  fire  will  burn,  that  the  sun  gives  light,  that  a  horse  eats  grass,  * 
that  an    acorn  produces  an  oak,  that  man  is  a  being  capable  of 
reasoning   and  discourse,  that  our  judgment  is  weak,  that  our 
mistakes  are  many,  that  our  sorrows  are  great,  that  our  bodies- 
die  and   are  carried  to  the  grave,  and  that  one  generation  sue-* 
cceds  another.     All  those  things  which  we  see,  wliich  we  hear  or 
feel,  which  we  perceive  by  sense  or  consciousness,  or  which   we 
know  in  a  direct  manner,  with   scarcely  any  exercise  of  our  re- 
flecting faculties  or  our  reasoning  powers,  may  be  included  under 
the  general  name  of  observation. 

When  ihh  observation  relates  to  any  thing  that  immediately 
concerns  ourselves,  and  of  which  we  are  conscious,  it  may  be  cal- 
led experience.  So  1  am  said  to  know  or  experience,  that  I  have 
in  myself  a  power  of  thinking,  fearing,  loving,  &c.  that  I  have 
appetites  and  passions  working  in  me,  and  many  personal  occur- 
rences have  attended  me  in  this  life. 

Observation  therefore  includes  all  that  Mr.  Locke  means  by 
sensation  and  reflection. 

When  we  are  searching  out  the  nature  or  properties  of  any 
being,  by  various  methods  of  trial  ;  or  when  we  apply  some^ 
active  powers  or  set  some  causes  kt  work,  to  observe  what  eflfects 
they  would  produce,  this  sort  of  observation  is  called  experiment^ 
So  when  I  throw  a  bullet  into  water,  I  find  it  sinks  :  and  when  I 
throw  the  same  bullet  into  quick-silver,  I  see  it  swims  :  but  if  I 
beat  out  this  bullet  into  a  thin  hollow  shape  like  a  dish,  then  it 
will  swim  in  the  water  too.  So  when  I  strike  two  flints  together, 
I  And  they  produce  fire  ;  when  1  throw  a  seed  into  the  car th,  it 
grows  up  iuto  a  plant. 
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All  these  belong  to  the  first  method  of  knowledge,  which  I 
nil  observation, 

ir.  Reading  is  that  means  or  method  of  knowledge,  where* 
ky  Jze  acquaint  onnelves  with  what  other  men  have  written  orpub^ 
hihtd  to  the  icorld  in  their  writings.  These  arts  of  reading  and 
siting  are  of  infinite  advantage ;  for  by  them  we  are  made  par- 
tikers  of  the  sentimeotSy  observations,  reasonings,  and  improve- 
nenis  of  all  the  learned  world,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and 
ia  former  ages,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  mankind. 

III.  Public  or  private  lectures,  are  such  verbal  instructioni 
fli  are  given  by  a  teacher  while  the  learners  attend  in  silence. 
This  is  the  way  of  learning  religion  from  the  pulpit,  or  of  phiIo« 
iophy  or  theology  from  the  profcssor^s  chair  or  of  mathematics  by 
t  teacher  shewing  us  various  theorems  or  problems,  that  is  specu- 
lations or  practices,  by  demonstration  and  operation,  with  all  the 
instruments  of  art  necessary  to  those  operations. 

IV.  Conversation  is  another  method  of  improving  our  minds, 
wherein  by  mutual  discourse  and  enquiry^  zee  learn  the  sentiments 
of  others,  as  well  as  communicate  our  sentiments  to  others  in  the 
same  manner.  Sometimes  indeed,  though  botb  parties  speak  by 
tarns,  yet  the  advautage  is  only  on  one  side  ;  as,  when  a  teacher 
sod  a  learner  meet  and  diiicourse  together  :  but  frequently  the 
profit  is  mutual.  Under  this  head  of  conversation,  we  may  also 
rauk  disputes  of  Viiriuus  kinds, 

V.  Meditation  or  study  includes  all  those  exercises  of  the 
mind  zcliereby-  tee  render  all  the  former  methods  useful  Jar  our 
increase  in  true  knowledge  and  wisdom.  It  is  by  meditation  we. 
come  to  confirm  our  memory  of  things  that  pass  through  our 
thoughts  in  the  occurrences  of  life,  in  our  own  experiences,  and 
ia  the  observations  we  make  :  it  is  by  vieditaiion  that  we  draw 
various  inferences  and  establish  in  our  minds  general  principles 
of  knowledge.  It  is  by  meditation  that  we  compare  the  various 
ideas  which  we  derive  from  our  senses,  or  from  the  operations  of 
our  souls,  and  join  them  in  propositions.  It  is  by  meditation 
that  we  fix  in  our  memory  whatsoever  we  learn,  and  form  our  own 
judgment  of  the  truth  or  falsehood,  tlie  strength  or  weakness  of 
what  others  speak  or  write.  It  is  meditation  or  study  that  draws 
out  long  chains  of  argument,  and  searclies  and  finds  deep  and 
difficult  truths,  which  before  lay  concealed  in  darkness. 

It  would  be  a  needless  thing  to  prove  that  our  own  solitary 
meditations,  together  with  the  few  observations  that  the  most 
part  of  mankind  are  capable  of  making,  are  not  sutficient  of 
themselves  to  lead  us  into  the  attainment  of  any  considerable 
proportion  of  kuowledge,  at  least  in  an  age  so  much  improved 
asours  is,  without  the  assistance  <»f  conversation  and  reading,  and 
other  proper  instructions  that  are  to  he  attained  in  our  days.  Yet 
each  of  these  five  methods  have  th.ir  peculiar  advantages,  where- 
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hy  they  assist  each  other  ;  and  their  peculiar  defects,  which  have 
need  to  be  supplied  by  the  other^s  assistance.  Let  us  trace  o^ec 
some  of  the  particular  advantages  of  each. 

I.  One  method  of  improving  the  mind  is  observatioo,  and) 
the  advantages  of  it  are  these  : 

1.  It  is  owing  to  observation  that  our  mindU  fumUhed  with 
the  first  J  simple  and  complex  ideas.  It  is  this  lays  the  ground- 
work and  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  makes  us  capable  of 
usiu^  any  of  the  other  mcthoda  for  improving  the  mind  :  for  if 
we  did  not  attain  a  variety  of  sensible  and  intellectual  ideas  by 
the  sensation  of  outward  objects^  by  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  appetites  and  passions,  pleasures,  and, pains,  and  by  inward 
experience  of  the  actings  of  our  own  spirits,  it  would  be  ioppot- 
sible  either  for  men  or  books  to  teach  us  aipy  thing.  It  is  obser"- 
yation.that  must  give  us  our  first  ideas  of  tbiogSy  as  it  includes  io 
it  sense  and  consciousness. 

2.  Ail.our  knowledge  derived  from  observation,  whether  it 
be  of  sin<^Ie  ideas  or  of  pro(K>sitions,  is  knowledge  gotten  at  first 
hand.  Hereby  we  see  and  know  things  as  they  are,  or  as  thej 
appear  to  us ;  we  take  the  inipressions  of  them  on  our  minds  from 
the  original  objects  themselves,  which  give  a  clearer  and  stronger 
conception  of  things  ;  these  ideas  are  more  lively,  and  thepropo^ 
sitions  (at  least  in  many  cases)  are  much  more  evident.  Where- 
as what  knowledge  wc  derive  from  lecturesj  readings  and  conver-^ 
afjquj  is  but  the  copy  of  other  jnch*s  ideas,  that  is,  the  picture 
of  a  picture  ;  and  is  one  remove  further  from  the  original. 

3.  Another  advantage  of  observation  is,  that  we  may  gain 
knotvledge  all. the  day  long,  and  every  moment  of  our  livet^ 
anct  ev^ry  moment  of  oiir  existence  wc  may  be  adding  some- 
tiding  to  our  intellectual  treasures  thereby,  except  only  while  we 
are  asleep ;  and  even  then  the  remembrance  of  our  dreaminga 
will  teach  us  some  truths,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  better  ac* 
quaintance  with  human  nature,  both  in  the  powers  and  in  the 
frailties  of  it. 

II.  The  next  way  of  improving  the  mind  is  by  readings 
and  the  advantages  of  ic  ai'e  such  as  these : 

1.  By  reading  we  acquaint  ourselves  in  a  very  extensive 
manner  tsnth  the  affairs^  actions  and  thoughts  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  in  the  most  remote  naiion%  and  in  most  distant  ages  ; 
and  that  with  as  much  ease  as  tliough  tliey  lived  in  our  owu  age 
and  nation.  By  reading  of  books  we  may  learn  something  front 
all  parts t)f  mankind;  whereas  by  observation  wc  learn  all  fruiu 
ourselves,  and  only  what  comes  within  our  own.  direct  cogni- 
sance ;  by  conversation  we  can  only  enjoy  the  assistance  of  a 
very  few  persons,  viz.  those  who  are  near  us,  and  live  at  the 
aame  time  when  we  do,  that  is,  our  neighbours  and  contemr 
Mraries ;  but  our  knowledge  is  much  more  narrowed  stUI^  it' 
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#e  confine  ourselves  merely  to  our  own  Bolilary  reatoninga, 
irithoat  much  observation  or  reading :  For  tlien  all  our  im- 
pro?ement  must  arise  only  from  our  own  inward  powers  and 


S.  By  reading  we  learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the  senti- 
■eots  of  distant  nations  and  ages,  but  we  transfer  to  ourselves 
Ae  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most  learned  men,  the 
me9i  and  the  best  of  mankind^  when  or  wheresoever  they  lived : 
For  though  many  books  have  been  written  by  weak  and  injudi* 
doas  personsi  yet  the  most  of  tliose  books  which  have  obtained 
great  reputation  in  tlie  world,  are  the  products  of  great  and 
wise  men  in  their  several  a^es  and  nations  :  whereas  we  can  ob- 
taifl  the  conversation  and  instruction  of  those  only  who  aire 
vitUn  the  reach  of  our  dwelling,  or  our  acquaintance,  whetlier 
they  are  wise  or  unwise ;  and  sometimes  that  narrow  sphere 
scarcely  affiirds  any  person  of  great  eminence  in  wisdom  or  learn- 
ing, nnlesa  our  instructor  happen  to  have  this  character.  And 
as  for  our  own  study  and  meditations,  even  when  we  arrive  at 
same  good  degrees  of  learning,  our  advantage  for  further  im* 
provement  in  knowledge  by  them,  is  atill  far  more  contracted 
than  what  we  may  derive  from  reading, 

3.  When  we  read  good  authors  we  learn  the  bestj  the  most 
laboured  and  most  refined  sentiments  even  of  those  wise  and 
learned  men  ;  for  they  have  studied  hard,  and  have  committed 
to  writing  their  maturest  thongbts,  and  the  result  of  their  long 
tfudy  and  experience :  whereas  hy  conversation,  and  in  some 
lectures,  wc  obtain  many  times  only  the  present  thoughts  of  our 
totori  or  friends  which  (ttiough  they  may  be  bright  and  useful) 
yet,  at  first  perhaps,  may  be  sudden  and  indigested,  and  are 
mere  hints  which  have  arisen  to  no  maturity. 

4.  It  is  another  advantage  of  readings  that  we  may  review 
what  Ke  have  read;  we  may  consult  the  page  again  and  a^ain, 
and  meditate  on  it  at  successive  seasons  in  our  serenest  and  re** 
tired  hours,  having  the  book  always  at  hand  :  but  what  we 
obtain  by  conversation  and  in  lectures,  is  oftentimes  lost  again 
as  soon  as  tiie  company  breaks  up,  or  at  least  when  the  day 
vaoislies  ;  unless  we  happen  to  have  the  talent  of  a  good  me- 
mory, or  quickly  retire  and  note  down  what  remarkables  we 
have  found  in  those  discourses.  And  for  the  same  reason,  and 
for  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a  learned  man  has  lost 
several  useful  meditations  of  his  owu^  and  could  never  recal 
them  again. 

III.  The  advantages  of  verbal  instructions  by  public  or  pri- 
vate lectures  are  these  : 

1.  There  is  something  more  sprightly,  more  delightful  and 
entertaining  in  ihe  living  discourse  of  a  wise,  a  learned,  and 
well -quaUlied  teacher,  than  there  is  in  the  silent  and  ledvotex^ 
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practice  of  readiog.  Tbe  very  turn  of  voicc^the  good  propuil-. 
ciatioOy  and  the  polite  and  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers 
have  attained,  will  engage  the  attention,  keep  the  soul  (ixed,  and 
convey  and  insinuate  into  the  mind,  the  ideas  of  things  in  a 
more  lively  and  forcible  way,  than  the  mere  reading  of  books  ia 
the  silence  and  retirement  of  the  closet. 

2.  A  tutor  or  instructor,  when  he  paraphrases  and  explains 
other  authors,  can  7)tark  out  the  precise  point  of  difficulty  or 
controversy,  and  unfold  it.  He  can  shew  you  which  paragraphs 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  are  of  less  moment* 
He  can  teach  bis  hearers  what  authors,  or  what  parts  of  an 
author,  are  best  worth  reading  on  any  particular  subject ;  and 
thus  save  his  disciples  much  time  and  pains,  by  shortening  the 
labours  of  their  closet  and  private  studies.  He  can  shew  you 
what  were  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients  in  a  compendium,  whicU 
perhaps  would  cost  much  labour  and  the  perusal  of  many  books 
to  attain.  He  can  inform  you  what  new  doctrines  or  sendmcnts 
are  rising  in  the  world,  betbre  they  come  to  be  public  ;  as  well 
as  acquaint  you  with  his  own  private  thoughts,  and  his  own  ex- 
periments and  observations ;  which  never  were,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be  published  to  the  world,  and  yet  may  be  very  va- 
luable and  useful. 

3.  A  living  instructor  can  convey  to  our  senses  those  notions 
with  which  he  would  furnish  our  minds,  when  he  teaches  us 
vatural  philosophy,  or  most  parts  of  mathematical  learning^. 
He  ran  make  the  experiments  before  our  eyes.  He  can  de- 
scribe figures  land  diagrams,  j)oint  to  the  lines  and  angles,  and 
make  iyxxiXhe demonstration  in  a  more  intelligible  manner  by  sen- 
sible means,  which  cannot  be  done  so  well  by  mere  reading, 
even  though  we  should  have  the  same  figures  lying  in  a  book 
before  our  eyes.  A  living  teacher,  therefore,  is  a  most  neces- 
sary help  in  these  studies. 

I  miglit  add  also,  that  even  where  the  subject  of  discourse 
is  moral,  logical  or  rhetorical,  &c.  and  which  does  not  directly 
come  under  the  notice  of  our  senses,  a  tutor  may  explain  his 
ideas  by  such  familiar  examples,  and  plain  or  simple  similitudes^ 
as  seldom  find  place  in  books  and  writings. 

4.  When  an  instructor  in  bis  lectures  delivers  any  mat- 
ter of  difficulty,  or  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
seems  obscure,  so  that  you  do  not  take  up  his  ideas  clearly  or 
fully,  you  have  opportunity,  at  least  when  the  lecture  is  finish- 
ed, or  at  other  proper  seasons,  to  inquire  how  such  a  sentence 
should  be  understood,  or  how  such  a  difficulty  may  be  explained 
and  removed. 

If  there  be  permission  given  to  free  converse  with  the  tutor, 
•ither  in  the  midst  of  the  lecture^  or  rather  at  the  end  of  it;  con- 
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cerniDg  any  doubts  or  difficulties  that  occur  to  the  hearer^  this 
tNiDgs  it  very  near  to  conversation  or  discourse. 

IV.  Conversation  is  the  next  method  of  improvement,  and 
it  is  attended  with  the  following  advantages : 

1.  When  we  converse  familiarly  with  a  learned  friend,  w« 
have  bis  own  help  at  hand  to  explain  to  us  every  word  and  sen- 
timent that  seeroa  obscure  in  his  discourse,  and  to  inform  us  of 
Us  wliole  meaning,  so  that  we  are  in  much  less  danger  of  mis* 
taUng  bis  sense  ;  whereas  in  books,  whatsoever  is  really  obscure, 
may  also  abide  always  obscure  without  remedy,  since  the  author 
is  not  at  band,  that  we  may  enquire  his  sense. 

If  we  mistake  the  meaning  of  our  friend  in  conversation, 
we  are  quickly  set  right  again  ;  but  in  reading  we  many  times 
go  on  in  the  same  mistake,  and  are  not  capable  of  recovering 
ourselves  from  it.  Thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we  have  so 
many  contests  in  all  ages  about  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors, 
aod  especially  the  sacred  writers.  Happy  should  wc  be,  could 
we  but  converse  with  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  St.  Paul,  and  consult 
die  prophets  and  apostles,  when  we  meet  with  a  difficult  text  ? 
But  that  glorious  conversation  is  reserved  for  the  ages  of  future 
blessednesss. 

2.  When  we  are  discoursing  upon  any  theme  with  a  fricnri, 
we  may  propose  our  doubts  and  objections  against  his  senti^ 
mads  J  and  have  them  solved  and  answered  at  once, — Tlic  diffi- 
calties  that  arise  in  our  minds,  may  be  removed  by  one  enligh- 
tening word  of  our  correspondent ;  whereas  in  reading,  if  a 
difficulty  or  question  arise  in  our  thoughts  which  the  author  has 
not  happened  to  mention,  we  umnt  be  content  without  a  present 
answer  or  solution  of  it.     Books  cannot  speak. 

3.  Not  only  the  doubts  wliich  arise  in  the  mind  upon  any 
subject  of  discourse,  are  easily  proposed  and  solved  in  conver- 
sation, but  the  very  dijfficulties  tee  meet  with  in  books  and  in  our 
private  studies,  may  find  a  relief  by  friendly  conference.  We 
may  pore  upon  a  knotty  point  in  solitary  meditation  many  months 
without  a  solution,  because  perhaps  we  have  gotten  into  a  wrong 
tract  of  thought;  and  our  labour  (while  we  are  pursuing  a  false 
scent)  is  not  only  useless  and  unsuccessful,  but  it  leads  us  per- 
haps into  a  train  of  error  for  want  of  being  corrected  in  the  first 
step.  But  if  we  note  down  this  difficulty  when  we  read  it,  we 
may  propose  it  to  an  ingenious  correspondent  when  we  see  him ; 
we  may  be  rcHeved  iq  a  moment,  and  find  the  difficulty  vanish  : 
he  beholds  the  object  perhaps  in  a  different  view,  sets  it  before 
us  in  quite  another  light,  and  leads  us  at  once  into  evidence  and 
truth,  and  that  with  a  delightful  surprise. 

4.  Conversation  calls  out  into  light  what  has  been  lodged 
in  all  the  recesses  and  secret  chambers  of  the  soul:  by  occa- 
sional bints  aod  incidents  it  brings  old  useful  notions  into  re  mem* 
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brance ;  ii  unfoldi  and  displays  the  hidden  treasures  of  knolr- 
ledge  vriih  which  reading ^  observation  and  study  had  before 
furnished  the  mind.  By  mutual  discourse  the  soul  is  awakened 
and  allured  to  bring  forth  its  boards  of  knowledge^  and  it 
learns  how  to  render  them  most  useful  to  mankind,  A  man  of 
^ast  reading  without  conversation,  is  like  a  miier  who  lives  only 
to  himself. 

5.  In  free  and  friendly  conversation  our  intellectual  powers 
are  iHore  animated^  and  our  spirits  act  with  a  superior  vigour  in 
the  quest  and  pursuit  of  unknown  truths.  There  is  a  sharpness 
and  sagacity  of  truth  that  attends  conversation^  beyond  wtiat  we 
find  whilst  we  are  shut  up  reading  and  musing  in  our  retire* 
ments.  Our  souls  may  be  serene  in  solitude,  but  not  sparkling, 
though  perhaps  we  are  employed  in  reading  the  works  of  the 
brightest  writers.  Often  has  it  happened  in  free  discourse^  that 
new  thoughts  are  strangely  struck  out,  and  the  seeds  of  truth 
sparkle  and  blaze  through  the  company,  which  in  calm  and  silent 
reading  would  never  have  been  excited.  By  conversation  yoa 
will  both  give  and  receive  this  benefit ;  as  flints  when  put  into 
motion  and  striking  against  each  other,  produce  Uviog  fire  on 
both  sides,  which  would  never  have  risen  from  the  same  hard 
materials  in  a  state  of  rest. 

6.  In  generous  conversation^  amongst  ingenious  and  learn* 
ed  men,  we  have  a  great  advantage  of  proposing  our  private 
(pinions,  and  of  bringing  our  own  sentiments  to  the  test^  and 
learning  in  a  more  compendious  and  a  safer  way  what  the  world, 
will  judge  of  them,    how  mankind  will  receive  them,  what 

-  objections  may  be  raised  against  them,  what  defects  there  are  ill 
our  scheme,  and  how  to  correct  our  owu  mistakes;  which  ad« 
vantages  are  not  so  easy  to  be  obtained  by  our  own  private  me- 
ditations :  for  the  pleasure  we  take  in  our  own  notions,  and  the 
passion  of  self-love,  as  well  as  the  narrowness  of  our  own  views,' 
tempt  us  to  pass  too  &vourable  an  opinion  on  our  own  sdiemes ; 
whereas  the  variety  of  genius  in  our  several  associates,  will 
give  happy  notices  how  our  opinion  will  stand  in  the  view  of 
mankind. 

7.  It  is  also  another  considerable  advantage  of  conversa^ 
tion,  that  it  furnishes  the  student  with  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
the  afiairs  of  life,  as  reading  furnishes  him  with  book-learning. 
A  man  who  dwells  all  his  days  among  books  may  have  amass^ 
together  a  vast  heap  of  notions,  but  be  may  be  a  mere  scholar^ 
whieh  is  a  contemptible  sort  of  character  in  the  world.  A  her*' 
nut  who  hiis  been  shut  up  in  his  cell  in  a  college,  has  contracted 
a  sort  of  mould  and  rust  tipon  his  soul,  and  all  his  airs  of  beha- 
viour have  a  certain  aukwardness  in  them  ;  but  these  aukward 
airs  are  worn  away  by  degrees  in  company :  the  rust  and  ihe 
mould  are  filed  and  brushed  off  by  polite  conversation.    Tht 
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sUfaHT  «ow  becomes  a  citized  or  a  geotlcmao,  a  neighbour  and  a 
(rtfeiid;  be  liarnA  how  to  dress  bis  Bentiinents  in  the  fairest 
colours,  as  well  as  to  set  them  in  the  strongest  light.  Thus  be 
Mogs  oat  Uia  notions  with  honour,  he  makes  some  use  of  theia 
ia  the  world,  and  improves  tiie  theory  by  the  practice. 

But  before  we  proceed  too  far  in  finishing  a  bright  charac- 
ter by  cotwersadon,  we  should  consider  that  something  else  ia 
aeeessary  besides  au  acquaintance  with  men  and  books :  and 
tbcrelbrc  I  add, 

V.  Mere  lecture^  rcadifigj  and  convtrsationy  without  thinks 
iagf  are  not  suflicient  to  make  a  roan  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
It  is  our  own  ihovghi^  and  reflection^  study  and  meditatfom^ 
most  attend  all  tlie  other  methods  of  improvement,  and  perleol 
Ihem.     It  carries  these  advantages  with  it : 

1.  Though  observation  and  instruction,  reading  and  con«i 
veraation  may  furnish  us  with  many  ideas  of  men  and  things, 
yet  it  is  otfr  own  meditation  and  the  labour  of  our  own  thoughts, 
that  must  'form  our  judgment  of  things.  Our  own  thoughta 
should  join  or  disjoin  these  ideas  in  a  proposition  for  ourselves  : 
it  ia  our  own  mind  that  must  judge  for  ourselves  concerning  the 
sgreemeot  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  and  form  propositions  of 
truth  out  of  them.  Reading  and  conversation  may  acquaint  us 
with  many  truths  and  with  many  arguments  to  supfNirt  them,  but 
it  is  our  own  study  and  reasoning  that  must  determine  whether 
these  propositions  are  true,  and  whether  these  arguments  aro 
just  and  solid. 

It  is  confest  there  are  a  thousand  things  wliich  our  eyes  have 
not  seen,  and  which  would  never  come  wiiliin  the  reach  of  our 
personal  and  immediate  knowledge  and  observation,  because  of 
the  distance  of  times  and  places  :  These  must  be  known  by  con- 
sulting other  persons  ;  and  that  is  done  cither  in  their  writings 
or  io  their  ditcourses.  But  after  all,  let  this  be  a  fixed  point 
with  us.  that  it  is  our  own  reflection  and  judgment  mwHi  deter- 
mine how  far  we  should  receive  that  which  books  or  men  inform 
as  of,  and  how  far  they  arc  worthy  of  our  assent  and  credit. 

2.  It  is  meditation  and  study  that  transfers  and  conveys 
the  notions  and  sentiments  of  others  to  ourselves^  so  as  to  make 
them  properly  our  own.  It  is  our  own  judgment  upon  them  as 
well  as  our  memory  of  tliem,  that  makes  them  become  our  own 
property.  It  docs  ss  it  were  concoct  our  intellectual  food,  and 
tnrns  it  into  a  part  of  ourselves  :  just  as  a  man  may  call  his 
limbs  and  his  flesh  his  own^  whether  he  borrowed  the  materials 
from  the  px  or  the  sheep,  from  the  lark  or  the  lobster  ;  whether 
he  derived  i^  from  corn  or  milk,  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  or  the 
herbs  and  roots  of  the  earth  \  it  is  all  now  become  one  substance 
with  himself,  and  he  wields  and  manages  those  muscles  and 
limbs  for  his  q wo  proper  purposes,  which  onac  were  the  substance 
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6f  Other  animals  6r  Vegfetables ;  tiiat  very  substnticc  which  last 
Vfeek  was  srraziiig^  in  the  field  or  swimming  in  the  sea,  waving^ 
in  the  milk-pail  ur  growing  in  the  garden,  is  now  become  part  of 
Ibe  man. 

3.  By  sfudi/  and  meditation^  we  improve  the  hints  that  wc 
bave  acquired  by  observation,  conversation  and  reading;  we  take 
more  time  in  thinking,  and  by  the  labour  of  the  mind  we  penc* 
tratc  deeper  into  themes  of  knowledge,  and  carry  our  thoughts 
sometimes  much  farther  on  many  subjects,  than  we  ever  met  with 
eitlicr  in  the  books  of  the  dead  or  discourses  of  the  living.  It  is 
our  own  reasoning  that  draws  oat  one  truth  from  another,  and 
lorms  a  whole  scheme  of  science  from  a  few  hints  which  we  bor- 
rowed elsewhere. 

By  a  survey  of  these  things  we  may  justly  conclude,  that 
be  who  spends  all  his  time  in  hearing  Jectureis,  or  poring  Upon 
books,  without  observation,  meditation  or  converse,  will  havcf 
but  a  mere  historical  knowledge  of  learning,  and  be  able  only 
to  tell  what  others  have  known  or  said  on  the  subject :  he  that 
lets  all  his  time  flow  away  in  conversation,  without  due  observa- 
tion, ireading,  or  study,  will  gain  but  a  slight  and  superficial 
knowledge,  which  will  be  in  danger  of  vanishing  with  the  voice 
of  the  speaker  ;  and  he  that  confines  himself  merely  to  his  closet 
find  his  own  narrow  observation  of  things,  and  is  taught  only  by 
his  own  soUtary  thoughts,  without  instrmtion  by  lectures^  read-- 
ingy  or  free  conversation,  will  bo  in  danger  of  a  narrow  spirit,  a 
'vain  conceit  of  himself,  and  an  unreasonable  contempt  of  others  ; . 
w^A  after  all,  he  will  obtain  but  a  very  limited  and  imperfect 
>iew  and  knowledge  of  things,  and  he  will  seldom  learn  how  to 
luake  that  knowledge  useful. 

These  Jive  methods  of  improvement  should  be  pursued 
jointly,  and  go  hand  in  hand,  where  our  circumstances  are  so 
happy  as  to  find  opportunity  and  conveniency  to  enjoy  them  all : 
though  I  must  give  my  opinion,  that  two  of  them,  reading  and 
meditation,  should  employ  much  more  of  our  time  than  public 
lectures  or  conversation  and  discourse.  As  for  observation  we 
ipay  be  always  acquiring  knowledge  that  way,  whether  we  are 
alone  or  in  company.  But  it  will  be  for  our  further  improve-  . 
ip^nt,  if  we  will  go  over  all  these  fve  methods  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge more  distinctly,  and  more  at  large,  and  see  what  special, 
advances  in  useful  science  we  may  draw  from  them  all. 


CHAP.  HI.— Uii/m  relating  to  Observation. 

^VlOXjGW observation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and 
as  it  is  distinguished  from  meditation  and  study^  is  the  first  means 
of  our  improvement,  and  in  its  strictest  sense  does  not  include  in 
it  any  reasonings  of  the  mind  upon  the  things  which  we  observe, 
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•r  inferences  drawn  from  them ;  yet  the  motions  of  tlie  mind  are 
»  excf^eilinic  swift,  that  it  is  hardly  posssibie  for  a  thinking  man 
tDgun  ex|>ertenceB  or  observations,  without  making  some  secret 
tsdsliorl  reflectioDS  upon  them ;  and  therefore  in  giving  a  few 
^irediona  concerning  this  method  of  iuiprovoment,  J  shall  not  so 
Btrrowly  confine  myself  to  the  first  mere  impressions  of.  ohjccla 
an  the  mind  by  observation  ;  hut  include  also  some  hints  uhicli 
relate  to  the  first,  roost  easy,  and  obvious  reflections  or  reaaou- 
iDgs  which  arise  from  them. 

I.  Let  the  enlargement  of  your  knorcledge  be  one  constant 
tieo  and  design  in  life :  since  there  is  no  time  or  plave^  no  tran^ 
ssctionsj  occurrences  or  engagements  in  liffy  which  exclude  us 
from  this  method  of  improving  the  mind.  When  we  are  alooe^ 
e?en  in  darkness  and  silence,  we  may  converse  with  our  own 
kearts,  observe  the  working  of  our  own  spirits,  and  reflect  upon 
the  inward  motions  of  our  own  passions  in  some  of  the  latest 
orcurrences  in  life  ;  we  may  acquaint  ourselves,  vvith  the  powers 
sod  properties,  the  tendencies  and  inclinations  both  of  body  and 
spirit,  and  gain  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  ourselves.  VVhen 
we  are  in  company,  we  may  discover  something  more  of  huniau 
Dsture,  of  human  passions  and  follies,  and  of  human  uflairs, 
vices  and  virtues,  by  conversing  with  mankind,  and  o^giT\ii.g 
their  conduct.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  vahial)le  than  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves^  and  the  knowledge  of  weuy  except  it  he 
the  knowledge  of  God  who  made  us,  and  our  relation  to  him  as 
sur  governor. 

When  we  are  in  the  house  or  the  city,  Wheresoever  wo  Uwn, 
onr  eyes,  we  see  the  works  of  men  ;  when  we  are  ahro«»d  in  the 
country y  we  behold  more  of  the  Korks  of  God.  The  fekies  and 
the  ground  above  and  beneath  us,  and  the  animul  and  vegetable 
world  round  about  us,  may  entertain  our  observation  with  U'Ti 
thiNisand  varieties.  Kndeavour  therefore  to  ^'  derive  some  in- 
struction or  improvement  of  the  mind  from  every  thing  which' 
you  see  or  hear,  from  every  thing  which  occurs  in  human  life, 
from  every  thing  within  you  or  without  you." 

Fetch  down  some  knowledge  from  the  clouds^  the  sttirs^  tlic 
suny  the  moon,  and  the  revolution  of  all  the  planets  :  dig  and^ 
draw  up  some  valuable  meditations  from  the  depths  of  the  carihy\ 
and  search  them  through  the  vast  octans  of  water :  extract  some, 
intellectual  improvements  from  the  minerals  and  metals  ;  from 
the  wonders  of  nature  among  the  vegetables^  the   htrbSy  tvevsy 
fLfid  Jlowcrs.     Learn  some  lessons  from  the  birds,  and  the  boaMs, 
and  the  meanest  insect.     Read  the  wisdom  of  God  and  his  ad- 
mirable contrivance  in  them  all.     Read  his  almighty  power,  his 
rich  and  various  goodness  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 

From  the  day  and  the  night,  the  hours  and   the    flying 
fliinutes,  leant  a  wise  improvement  of  time,  and  be  watchlul  to 
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fibips  and  enmities  stand  aloof  and  keep  out  of  the  way,  in  the 
o5(»crvations  that  you  make  relating  to  persons  and  things. 

If  this  rule  were  well  obeyed^  we  should  be  much  better 
guarded  against  those  common  pieces  of  misconduct  In  the  ob-* 
«crTations  of  men,  viz.  the  false  judgments  of  pride  and  envy^ 
How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices  which  we  take  of 
othtT  persons?  How  often  is  mankind  prone  to  put  an  ill  sense 
upon  the  actions  of  their  neighbours,  to  take  a  survey  of  them  III 
mi  evil  position,  and  in  an  unhappy  light  ?  And  by  this  mean^ 
nve  form  a  worse  opinion  of  our  neighiiours  than  they  deserve  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  pride  and  self-flattery  tempt  os  to  make 
•iinjust  observations  on  ourselves  in  our  own  favour.  In  all  the 
favourable  judgments  we  pass  concerning  ourselves,  we  should 
allow  a  little  abatement  on  this  account. 

V.  In  making  your  observations  on  persons^  take  care  of 
'infJulging  that  busy  curiosity  which  is  ever  enquiring  into  private 
and  domestic  affairs,  with  an  endless  itch  of  learning  the  secret 
hisioty  of  families.  It  is  but  seldom  that  such  a  prying  curiosity* 
attains  any  valuable  ends  ;  it  often  begets  suspicions,  jealousies 
and  disturbances  in  households,  and  it  is  a  frequent  temptation 
to  persons  to  defame  their  neighbours.  Some  persons  cannot 
lielp  telling  what  they  know ;  a  busy  body  is  most  liable  to  be* 
come  a  tutler  upon  every  occasion. 

Vi.  Let  your  observations  even  of  persons  and  their  con-> 
duct,  be  chifjly  designed  in  order  to  lead  you  to  a  better  acquaint" 
ance  with  things,  particularly  with  human  nature;  and  to  in* 
form  you  what  to  imitate  and  what  to  avoid,  rather  than  to  fur* 
iiish  out  matter  for  the  evil  passions  of  the  mind,  or  the  imper- 
tinences of  discourse,  and  reproaches  of  the  tongue. 

Vll.  Though  it  may  be  proper  sometimes  to  make  your  ob- 
servations concerning  persons  as  well  as  things,  the  subject  of 
your  discourse  in  learned  or  useful  conversation  ;  yet  what  re« 
Vf arks  you  makd  on  particular  personsy  especially  to  their  disad" 
vantage,  should  for  the  most  part  lie  hid  in  your  own  breast ^  till 
erofiu^  just  and  apparent  occasion,  some  ntH;cssary  call  of  provi- 
dence lead  you  of  speak  of  them.  If  the  character  or  conduct 
which  yon  observe,  be  greatly  culpable,  it  should  so  much  the 
ie.Hs  be  published.  You  may  treasure  up  such  remarks  of  the 
follies,  indecencies,  or  vices  of  your  neighbours,  as  may  be  a 
constant  guard  against  yoer  practice  of  the  same,  without  expo* 
sing  th"*  reputation  of  your  neighbour  on  that  account.  It  is  a 
good  old  rule,  that  ^^  our  convorsation  should  rather  be  laid 
out  on  (liiii;^s  than  on  persons  ;^'  and  this  rule  should  gene- 
rally be  observed,  unless  names  be  concealed,  wheresoever  the 
fauhs  or  (oliies  of  mankind  are  our  present  theme.  Our  late 
Arciibisliop  Tillotson  has  written  a  small  but  excellent  discourse 
on    evil    speaking,    wherein  be  admirably  explams,  liiuita  and 
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ippKes  tliat  general  apostolic  precept,  Speak  eoil  of  no  man ; 
Tit  iiL  2. 

VIII.  He  not  too  hasty  to  erect  general  theories  Jrom  Jew 
fsrticular  observations^  appearances  or  experiments.  That  is 
what  the  logicians  call  a  jalse  induction.  WJmo  ffeDeral  obser- 
mioQs  are  cirawn  from  so  many  particulara  mMd  become  certain 
ami  iDdubitable,  these  are  jewels  of  knowledgci^  comprehendinjf 
great  treasure  in  a  little  room  ;  but  they  are  therefore  to  be  made 
with  the  fc^eater  care  and  caution,  lest  errors  become  large  and 
(GSusive,  if  we  should  mistake  in  these  general  notions.  A  hasty 
determination  of  some  universal  principles,  without  a  due  survey 
of  all  the  particular  cases  which  may  be  included  in  them,  is  the 
way  to  lay  a  trap  for  our  own  underMtandings  in  their  pursuit  of  any 
•ubject,  and  we  shall  often  be  taken  captives  into  mistake  ana 
falsehood.  Niveo  in  his  youth  observed,  that  on  three  Christmas- 
days  tof^tlier  there  fell  a  good  quantity  of  snow,  and  now  he 
bath  writ  down  in  his  almanack  as  part  of  his  wise  remarks  on 
Ibe  weather,  that  it  will  always  snow  at  Christmas.  Euron  a- 
young  lad,  took  notice  ten  times  that  there  was  a  sharp  frost 
when  the  wind  was  in  the  north-east,  therefore  in  the  middle  of 
last  July,  he  almost  expected  it  should  freeze,  because  the  wea- 
ther-cock^  shewed  him  a  north-cast  wind ;  and  he  was  still 
more  disappointed,  when  he  found  it  a  very  sultry  season. — 
It  is  the  sume  hasty  judgment,  that  hath  drawn  scandal  on  a 
who!''  nation  for  the  sake  of  some  culpable  characters  belong- 
ing to  several  particular  natives  of  that  country ;  whereas  all  the 
Frenchmen  arc  not  gay  and  airy  ;  all  the  Italians  arc  not  jealous 
sad  revengeful ;  uor  are  all  the  English  over-run  with  the  spleen. 


CHAP.  IV.— 0/  Books  and  Reading. 

I.  THE  world  is  full  of  books,  but  there  arc  multitudes 
which  arc  so  ill  written  they  were  never  worthy  any  man's  read- 
ing ;  and  there  arc  thousands  more  which  may  be  good  in  their 
kind,  yet  arc  worth  nothing  when  the  month  or  year,  or  occasion 
is  [last  lor  whicli  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  valuable  in 
ttieiiisolves,  for  some  special  purpose  or  in  some  peculiar  science, 
but  arc  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  arc  engaged 
in  that  particular  science  or  business.  To  what  use  is  it  for  a' 
divine  or  physician,  or  a  tradesman,  to  read  over  the  huge  vo- 
lumes of  rej)orts  of  judged  c^ses  in  the  law  ?  or  for  a  lawyer  to 
learn  llct>rew  and  read  the  Us^bins?  It  is  of  vast  advantage 
lor  improvement  of  knowledge  and  saving  time,  for  a  youii^  man 
to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  his  reading  recommended  by  a 
judicious  friei:d. 

II.  Books  of  importance  of  any  kind,  and  especially  com-'. 
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plete  freatiaieB  on  any  subject,  should  be  first  read  in  a  more 
neral  and  cursory  manner,  to  learn  a  little  what  the  treatise  pro* 
miscs,  and  what  you  may  expect  from  tbo  writer's  manner  and 
skill.  And  for  this  end  I  would  advise  always  that  the  prefaoe^ 
be  ready  and  a  survey  taken  of  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be 
one,  before  the  fiMfciorvey  of  the  book.  By  this  means  you  will 
not  only  be  better  fitted  to  give  the  book  the  first  reading,  but 
you  will  be  much  assisted  in  your  second  perusal  of  it,  which 
should  be  done  with  greater  attention  and  deliberation,  and  you 
will  learn  with  more  ease  and  readiness  what  the  author  pretends 
to  teach.  In  your  readingy  mark  what  is  new  or  unknomn  io 
you  beforCf  and  review  those  chapters,  pages,  or  paragraphs.-* 
Unless  a  reader  has  an  uncommon  and  most  retentive  memory,  I 
may  venture to«ffirm,  that  there  is  scarce  any  book  orchapter  worth 
reading  once  that  is  not  worthy  of  a  second  perusal.  At  least 
take  a  oareAil  view  of  all  the  lines  or  paragraphs  which  you  mark* 
ed,  and  make  a  recollection  of  the  aections  which  you  thought 
truly  valuable. 

There  is  another  reason  also  why  I  would  chuse  to  tske  a 
superficial  and  cursory  survey  of  a  book,  before  I  sit  down  to  read 
it,  and  dwell  upon  it  with  studious  attention  ;  and  that  is,  there 
may  be  several  difficulties  in  it  which  we  cannot  easily  understand 
and  conquer  at  the  first  reading,  for  want  of  a  fuller  comprehen- 
sion of  the  author's  whole  scheme.  And  therefore  in  such  trea- 
tises we  should  not  stay  till  we  master  every  difficulty  at  the  first 
perusal ;  for  perhaps  many  of  these  would  appear  to  be  solved 
when  we  have  proceeded  farther  in  that  book,  or  would  vanish 
of  themselves  upon  a  second  reading.  What  we  cannot  rcueh 
and  penetrate  at  first,  maybe  noted  down  as  matter  of  after  con- 
sideration and  enquiry,  if  the  pages  that  follow  do  not  happen  to 
strike  a  complete  light  on  those  which  went  before. 

III.  If  three  or  four  persons  agree  to  read  the  same  bonk, 
and  each  bring  his  own  remarks  upon  it  at  some  set  hours  ap- 
pointed for  conversation,  and  they  communicate  mutually  their 
sentiments  on  the  sutyect,  and  debate  about  it  in  a  friendly  man* 
ner,  this  practice  wiU  render  the  reading  any  author  more  abuu- 
dautly  beneficial  to  every  one  of  them. 

IV.  If  several  persons  engaged  in  the  same  study,  take  into 
their  hands  distinct  treatises  on  one  subject,  and  appoint  a  season 
of  communication  once  a  week,  tliey  may  inform  each  other 
in  a  brief  manner  concerniog  the  sense,  sentiments  and  method 
of  those  several  authors,  and  thereby  promote  each  others  im- 

Cvement  either  by  recommending  the  perusal  of  the  samo 
k  to  their  companions,  or  perhapa  by  satisfying  their  en- 
quiries coucerning  it  by  conversation,  without  every  ones  pe- 
rusing it. 

V.  Remember  that  your  business  in  reading  or  in  convcrsa- 
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tioa,  especially  on  mibjecta  of  natural,  morale  or  divine  science, 
U  not  merely  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  author  or  speaker,  for 
tUs  is  but  the  mere  knowlcdg^e  of  history  ;  but  your  chief  busi- 
Bess  is  to  consider  whether  their  opinions  are  right  or  no,  and  to 
Lnprove  your  own  solid  knowledge  ef  that  subject  by  mcditatinf 
oa  the  themes  of  their  writing  or  discourse.  Deal  freely  witti 
crery  aathor  you  read,  and  yield  up  your  assent  only  to  evidenca 
aad  just  reasoning  on  the  subject 

Here  I  would  be  understood  to  speak  only  of  human  authors, 
and  not  of  the  sacred  and  inspired  writings.  In  these,  our  busi« 
Bess  indeed  is  only  to  find  out  the  sense,  and  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  the  paragraph  and  page,  and  our  assent  then  ia 
bound  to  follow,  when  we  are  before  satisfied  that  the  writing  ia 
divine.  Yet  I  might  add  also,  that  even  this  is  just  reasoning, 
sod  this  is  sufficient  evidence  to  demand  our  assent.  But  in  tha 
Gompoaurea  of  men,  remember  you  are  a  man  as  well  as  they ; 
Slid  it  ia  not  their  reason  but  your  own,  that  is  given  to  guide 
pu  when  you  arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  of  manly  age  and 
judgment. 

VI.  Let  this  therefore  be  your  practice,  especially  after  yon 
hve  gone  through  one  course  of  any  science  in  your  academical 
studies  ;  if  a  writer  on  that  subject  maintains  the  same  senti- 
ments as  you  do,  yet  if  he  does  not  explain  his  ideas  or  prove  his 
positions  well,  mark  the  faults  or  defects,  and  endeavour  to  do  it 
better,  either  in  the  margin  of  your  book,  or  rather  in  some  pa-» 
pers  of  your  own,  or  at  least  let  it  be  done  in  your  private  medi- 
titions.    As  for  instance : 

Where  the  author  is  obscure^  enlighten  him  ;  where  he  is  im^ 
perjectf  supply  his  deficiencies ;  where  he  is  too  brief  and  con* 
ciscj  amplify  a  little,  and  set  his  notions  in  a  fairer  view  ;  where 
he  is  redundant^  mark  those  paragraphs  to  be  retrenched  ;  when 
he  trifles  and  grows  impertinent^  abandon  those  passages  or 
pages  ;  where  he  argues^  observe  whether  his  reasons  be  conclu- 
sive ;  if  the  conclnsian  be  true,  and  yet  the  argument  weaky  en- 
deavour to  confirm  it  by  better  proofs ;  where  he  derives  or  infers 
any  propositions  darkly  or  doubt/ullj/y  make  tlie  justice  of  the 
iaferenoe  appear,  and  add  further  inferences  or  corollaries,  if 
such  occtir  to  your  mind ;  where  you  suppose  he  is  in  a  mistakef 
propose  your  objections,  and  correct  liis  sentiments ;  where  he 
icrites  so  well  as  to  approve  itself  to  your  judgment  both  as  just 
and  useful,  treasure  it  up  in  your  memory,  and  count  it  a  part  of 
your  intellectual  gains. 

Note,  Many  of  these  same  directions  which  I  hare  now 
given,  may  be  practised  with  regard  to  conversation,  as  well  aa 
reading,  in  order  to  render  it  useful  in  the  most  extensive  and 
latling  manner. 

VII.  Other  things  also  of  the  like  nature  may  be  useful!  j 
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practised  with  regard  to  the  authors  which  you  read,  iris.  If  the 
method  of  a  book  be  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form  by  a  little 
analysis  of  your  own,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin ;  if  those  thiBga 
are  heaped  together  which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisdy 
distinguish  and  divide  them.  If  several  things  relating  to  tho 
aame  subject  are  scattered  up  and  down  sefNirately  through  the 
treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view  by  references ;  or  if 
the  matter  of  a  book  be  really  valuable  and  deserving,  you  may 
throw  it  into  a  better  method,  reduce  it  to  a  more  logical  scheme^ 
or  abridge  it  into  a  lesser  form ;  all  these  practicea  will  have  a 
tendency  both  to  advance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  im- 
prove your  judgment  in  general,  and  to  give  you  a  fuller  survey 
of  that  subject  in  particular.  When  you  have  finished  the 
treatise  with  all  your  observations  upon  it,  recollect  and  deter- 
mine what  real  improvements  you  have  made  by  reading  that 
author. 

VIII.  If  a  book  has  no  index  to  it,  or  good  table  of  oontenta 
it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  reading  it ;  not  with  that 
exactness  as  to  include  the  sensB  of  every  page  and  paragraph, 
which  should  be  done  if  you  designed  to  print  it ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient in  your  index  to  take  notice  only  of  those  parts  of  the  book 
which  are  new  to  you,  or  which  you  think  well  written,  and  well 
worthy  of  your  remembrance  or  review. 

Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  assure  my  younger  friends,  from  my 
own  experience,  that  these  methods  oi  reading  will  cost  some 
pains  in  the  first  years  of  your  study,  and  especially  in  the  first 
authors  which  you  peruse  in  any  science,  or  on  any  particular 
aubject ;  but  the  profit  will  richly  compensate  the  pains.  And  ia 
the  following  years  of  life,  after  you  have  read  a  few  valuable 
books  on  any  special  subject  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  very  easy 
to  read  others  of  the  same  kind,  because  you  will  not  usually 
find  very  much  new  matter  in  Ihem  which  you  have  not  already 
examined.  • 

IX.  If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excelUn^ 
tics  or  defects  in  his  style  or  manner  of  writings  make  just  ob- 
servations upon  this  also  ;  and  wtiatever  ornaments  you  find 
there,  or  whatsoever  blemishes  occur  in  the  language  or  maa- 
Dcr  of  the  writer,  you  may  make  just  remarks  upon  them. — 
And  remember,  that  Ofie  book  read  over  in  this  vianner^  with 
all  this  laborious  meditatiouj  will  tend  more  to  enrich  your 
understanding  J  than  the  skimming  over  the  surjace  of  twenty 
authors. 

X.  By  perusing  books  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  you 
will  make  all  your  reading  mbservicnt  not  only  to  the  enlarge* 
mcnt  of  your  treasures  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  the  improve- 
ment of  your  reasoning  powers. 

There  are  many  who  read  with  constancy  and  diligence,  and 
yd  mako  no  advances  in  tjue  knowledge  by  it.    They  are  de<» 
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Eghied  with  the  notions  ivhich  they  read  or  hear,  ai  thej  would 
ke  with  atoriea  that  are  toid,  but  they  do  not  weigh  them  in  tlieir 
mindt  aa  in  a  just  balance,  in  order  to  determine  their  truth  or 
falsehood  ;  they  make  no  observations  upon  them,  or  inferenoea 
Srom  them.  Perhaps  their  eye  slides  over  the  pages,  or  the 
vurda  al&de  over  their  ears,  and  vanish  like  a  rhapsody  of  even- 
isg  tales^  or  the  shadows  of  a  cloud  flying  over  a  green  field  in  a 
■unmer^a  day.  Or  if  they  review  them  sufficiently  to  fix  them 
is  their  remembrance,  it  is  merely  with  a  design  to  tell  the  talo 
•ver  aguOy  and  shew  what  men  of  learning  they  are.  Thus  they 
dream  out  their  days  in  a  course  of  reading  without  real  advan* 
Isge.  Aa  a  man  may  be  eating  all  day,  and  for  want  of 
digestion  is  never  nourislied;  so  these  endless  readers  may 
cram  themselves  in  vain  with  intellectual  food,  and  without  real 
iDprovement  of  their  minds,  for  want  of  digesting  it  by  proper 
ralectiona. 

XI.  Be  diligent  therefore  in  observing  these  directions. — 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  the  authors  you  read,  ex* 
sfliine  all  their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  their  opinions  ;  and  thereby  you  shall  not  only  gain  a  rich  in- 
crease  of  your  understandings  by  those  truths  which  the  author 
tescfaea,  when  you  shall  see  them  well  supported,  but  you  shall 
acquire  also  by  degrees  an  hubit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  rea- 
aooing  well,  in  imitation  of  the  good  writer,  whose  works  you 
peruse. 

This  is  laborious  indeed,  and  the  mind  is  backward  to  un* 
dergo  the  fatigue  of  weighing  every  argument  and  tracing  every 
thing  to  its  original.  It  is  much  less  labour  to  take  all  things 
upon  trust ;  believing  is  much  easier  than  arguing.  But  when 
StudenUo  had  once  persuaded  his  mind  io  tie  itself  down  to 
this  method  which  I  have  prescribed,  he  sensibly  gained  an 
admirable  facility  to  read,  and  judge  of  what  he  read,  by  hia 
daily  practice  of  it,  and  the  man  made  large  advances  in  the  pur« 
suit  of  truth  ;  while  Plumbinus  and  Plumeo  made  less  progress 
io  knowledge,  though  they  had  read  over  more  folios.  Plumeo 
skimmed  over  the  pages  like  a  swallow  over  the  flowery  meads 
in  May.  Plumbinus  read  every  line  and  syllable,  but  did  not 
nve  himself  the  trouble  of  thinking  and  judging  about  them.-— 
They  both  could  boast  in  company  of  their  great  reading,  for 
they  knew  more  titles  and  pages  than  Studcntio,  but  were  far 
less  acquainted  with  science. 

I  confess  those  whose  reading  is  designed  only  to  fit  them 
for  much  talk,  and  little  knowledge,  may  content  themselves  to 
run  over  their  authors  in  such  a  sudden  and  trifling  way  ;  they 
may  devour  libraries  in  this  manner,  yet  be  poor  reasoners  at 
last,  and  have  no  solid  wisdom  or  true  learning.  The  traveller 
who  walks  on  fair  and  softly  in  a  course  that  points  right,  and 

c  2 
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txtmines  every  tarning  before  he  veotures  upon  i1,  wiH  coid^ 
•Doner  and  safer  to  bis  journey's  end,  than  he  who  runs  through 
every  lane  be  meets,  thoogli  he  gallop  full  speed  all  the  day.-— 
The  man  of  much  reading  and  a  large  ri-tentive  memory,  but 
ivithout  meditation,  may  become,  in  the  sense  of  the  world,  a 
knowing  man  ;  and  if  he  converses  much  with  the  ancients,  he 
may  attain  the  fame  of  learning  too  ;  but  he  spends  his  days  afar 
oft'  from  wisdom  and  true  judgment^  and  possesses  very  little 
of  the  substantial  riches  of  the  mind. 

XII.  Never  apply  yourselves  to  read  any  human  author  with 
a  determination  before-hand  either  for  or  against  hinty  or  with  a 
Mettled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbelievej  to  confirm  or  to  oppose 
whatsoever  he  saith  ;  but  always  read  with  a  design  to  lay  your 
mind  open  to  truth,  and  to  embrace  it  wheresoever  you  find  it^ 
•swell  as  to  reject  every  falsehood,  though  it  appear  under  ever 
80  fair  a  disguise.  How  unhappy  arc  those  men  who  seldom 
take  an  author  into  their  hands,  but  they  have  detei^mined  before 
they  begin,  ^rhether  they  will  like  or  dislike  him  !  They  have 
got  some  notion  of  his  name,  bis  character,  his  party,  or  his 
priaciples,  by  general  conversation,  or  perhaps  by  some  slight 
view  of  a  few  pages :  and  having  all  their  own  opinions  adjusted 
before-hand,  they  read  all  that  he  writes  with  a  prepossession 
either  for  or  against  him.  Unhappy  those  wlio  hunt  and  purvey 
for  a  party,  and  scrape  together  out  of  every  author,  all  those 
things,  and  those  only  which  favour  their  own  tenets^  wliile  they  * 
•despise  and  neglect  all  the  rest ! 

XIII.  Yet  take  this  caution.  I  would  not  be  understood 
here,  as  though  I  persuaded  a  person  to  live  without  any  set- 
tled principles  at  all,  by  which  to  judge  of  men  and  books  and 
things  ;  or  that  I  would  keep  a  man  always  doubting  about  him 
ioundations.  The  chief  things  that  I  design  in  this  advice,  are 
-these  three  : 

1.  That  after  oul'most  necessary  and  important  principles 
of  science,  prudence  and  religion,  are  settled  upon  good  grounds^ 
with  regard  to  our  present  conduct  and  our  future  hopes,  we 
should  read  with  a  just  freedom  of  thought,  all  those  books 

"which  treat  of  such  subjects  as  may  admit  of  doubt  and  reason- 
able dispute.  Nor  should  any  of  our  opinions  be  so  resolved 
upon,  especially  in  younger  years,  as  never  to  hear  or  to  bear 
-mn  opposition  to  them. 

2.  When  we  peruse  those  authors  who  defend  our  own  set- 
lied  sentiments,  we  should  not  take  all  their  arguings  for  just 

'  and  solid :  but  we  should  make  a  wise  distinction  betwixt  the 
corn  and  the  chafl^  between  solid  reasoning  and  the  mere  super- 
ficial colours  of  it;  nor  should  we  readily  swallow  down  all  their 
lesser  opinions  because  we  agree  with  them  in  the  greater. 

3.  That  when  we  read  those  authors  which  oppose  our  most 
certain  and  established  prindplesi  we  should  be  ready  to  receive 
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ny  inibniuitiont  from  tliem  in  other  points,  and  not  al)andoD  at 
oooe  every  thing  tliey  Bay,  though  we  are  well  fixed  in  opiK>ti« 
lioa  t9  their  main  jioint  of  arguing. 

Fas  estf  ei  ab  hoste  doceri,  Viao. 

Seize  upon  tratli  where'er  'tis  found, 

Amonf^st  your  friends  amonj;^!  your  foes. 

On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground  ; 
The  flower's  divine  where'er  it  pnows : 
Neglect  the  prickles,  and  assume  the  ruse. 

XIV.  What  1  have  said  hitherto  on  this  subject,  relating  to 
baoka  and  reading,  mutt  be  chiefly  understoo<l  of  that  sort  of 
hooka,  and  those  hours  of  our  reading  and  study,  whereby  we 
deHgii  to  improve  the  intellectual  powers  ^f  the  mind  with  na« 
torsi,  moral,  or  divine  knowledge.  As  for  those  treatises  which 
arie  vf  ritten  to  direct  or  to  enforce  and  persuade  our  practice, 
there  is  one  thing  further  necessary  ;  and  that  is,  that  when  our 
eoudences  are  convinced  that  these  rules  of  prudence  or  duly 
beloug  to  us,  and  require  our  conformity  to  them,  we  sliould 
then  call  ourselves  to  account,  and  enquire  seriously  whether  we 
have  put  them  in  practice  or  no  ;  we  should  dwell  upon  the  ar* 
^iDCDts,  and  impress  the  motives  and  methods  of  persuasion 
upon  our  own  hearts,  till  we  feel  the  force  and  power  of  them 
inclining  us  to  the  practice  of  the  things  which  are  there  recom- 
■leoded. 

If  folly  or  vice  be  represented  in  its  open  colours,  or  its 
aecret  disguises,  let  us  search  our  hearts,  and  review  our  lives, 
and  enquire  how  far  we  are  criminal ;  nor  should  we  ever  think 
we  have  done  with  the  treatise  till  we  feel  ourselves  in  sorrow  for 
oar  past  misconduct,  and  aspiring  after  a  victory  over  those  vices^ 
or  till  we  find  a  cure  of  those  follies  begun  to  be  wrought  upon 
our  aouls. 

Id  all  our  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  us  remem^ 
her  that  virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation 
of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true  religion  and  roo* 
nlity,  are  things  of  far  more  consequence  than  all  the  furniture 
of  our  understandings,  and  the  richest  treasures  of  mere  specu« 
lative  knowledge  ;  and  that  because  tbey  have  a  more  immcdiata 
and  effectual  influence  upon  our  eternal  felicity  or  eternal  sorrow. 

XV.  There  is  yet  another  sort  of  books,  of  which  it  is  pro* 
per  I  should  say  sometliing  while  I  am  treating  on  this  subject ; 
and  these  are  hiitory^  poe%y^  travelsy  books  of  diversion  or  amuse^ 
ment  ;  among  which  Jre  may  reckon  also  little  common  pam^ 
ph/ets,  news'paperSj  or  such  like :  for  many  of  these,  I  confess 
once  reading  may  be  suflicient,  where  there  is  a  tolerable  good 
memory. 

Or  when  several  persons  are  in  company,  and  one  reads  to 
the  rest  such  sort  of  writings,  pnce  hearing  may  be  suflicient; 

c  a 
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provided  that  every  one  be  so  attentive,  and  so  free  aa  to  maki 
their  oocasioual  remarks  ou  auch  lines  or  aeutencea,  such  periods 
or  paragraphs  as  in  their  opinion  deserve  it.  Now  all  those  pa« 
ragraphs  or  sentiments  deserve  a  remark,  which  are  new  and 
uncommon,  are  noble  and  excellent  for  the  matter  of  them,  are 
atrong  and  convincing  for  the  argument  contained  in  them,  are 
beautiful  and  elegant  for  the  language  or  the  manner,  or  any 
way  worthy  of  a  second  rehearsal ;  and  at  the  request  of  any  oif 
the  company  let  those  paragraphs  be  read  over  again.  Such 
parts  also  of  these  writings  as  may  happen  to  be  remarkably  stu« 
pid  or  silly,  false  pr  mistaken,  shonld  become  subjects  of  an  oc- 
casional criticism,  made  by  aome  of  the  company  ;  and  this  may 
give  occasion  to  the  ^^petitioo  of  them  for  confirmation  of  the 
censure,  for  amusement  or  diversion. 

Still  let  it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historical  narra- 
tion is  of  considerable  moment,  where  the  poesy,  oratory,  &c. 
shine  with  some  degrees  of  |>erfection  and  glory,  a  single  read- 
ing is  neither  suiliciont  to  satisfy  a  mind  that  has  a  true  taste  of 
this  sort  of  writing^  ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  im- 
provement of  them  without  proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our  re- 
tirement as  well  as  in  company.  Who  is  there  that  has  any  gout 
for  polite  writings  that  would  be  suflicienlly  satisfied  with  hear- 
ing the  beautiful  pages  of  Steely  or  Addison,  the  admirable  de« 
scriptions  of  Virgil  or  Milton,  or  some  of  the  finest  poems  of 
Pope,  Young,  or  Dryden,  once  read  over  to  them,  and  then  lay 
them  by  for  ever  i 

XVI.  Among  these  writings  of  the  latter  kind,  we  may 
justly  reckon  short  miscellaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  sub* 
jects  :  such  as  the  Occasional  Papers^  the  Tattlers^  the  Spect^-^ 
torsy  and  some  other  books  that  have  been  compiled  out  of  the 
weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press,  wherein  arc  contained  a 
great  number  of  bright  thonglits,  ingenious  remarks,  and  admi- 
rable observations,  which  have  had  a  considerable  share  in  fur- 
nishing the  present  age  with  knowledge  and  politencsa. 

I  wish  every  paper  among  these  writings  could  have  been 
recommended  both  as  innocent  and  useful.  I  wish  every  un- 
seemly idea  and  wanton  expression  had  been  banished  from 
amongst  them,  and  every  trifling  page  had  been  excluded  from 
the  company  of  the  rest  when  they  had  been  bound  up  in  vo- 
lumes. But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  so  imperfect  a  state,  that 
every  page  or  piece  of  such  mixed  public  papers  should  be  en- 
tirely bhimeless  and  laudable.  Yet  in  tlM  main  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, there  is  so  much  virtue,  prudence^  ingenuity  and  good- 
ness in  them,  especially  in  eight  volumes  of  Spectators,  there  ia 
such  a  reverence  of  things  sacred,  so  many  valuable  remarks 
for  our  conduct  in  life,  that  they  arc  not  improper  to  lie  in  par- 
lours, or  summer-houses,  or  places  of  usual  residence,  to  entef- 
tain  our  thoughts  in  any  moments  of  It* i«ure,  or  vacant  hours 
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Ml  occur.  There  is  tnch  a  discovery  of  the  follies,  iuiquities, 
id  fashionable  Tices  of  mankind  contained  in  tliem»  that  sve 
lajr  learn  much  of  the  humours  and  madnesses  of  the  agc^  and 
le  public  world,  in  our  own  solitary  retirement,  without  the 
wger  of  frequenting  vicious  company,  or  receiving  the  mortal 
Jection. 

XVII.  Among  other  books  which  are  proper  and  requisite, 
order  to  improve  our  knowledge  in  general,  or  our  acquaint- 
ice  witb  any  particular  science,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
I  furnished  with  Vocabularies  and  Dictionaries  of  several  sorts, 
I.  Of  common  wordsj  idioms  and  phrasesj  in  order  to  explain 
ctr  sense ;  of  technical  words  or  the  terms  of  art,  to  shew 
cir  use  in  arts  and  sciences  ;  of  vames  of  men,  countries^ 
vitr,  rivers,  &c.  which  are  called  historical  and  geographical 
ctionarieSy  &c.  These  are  to  be  consulted,  and  used  upon 
'ery  occasion  ;  and  never  let  an  unknown  word  pass  in  your 
ading,  without  seeking  for  its  sense  and  meaning  in  isome  of 

writers. 

If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  the  want  of 
I,  aa  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you  : 
d  it  is  useful  to  note  down  the  matters  of  doubt  and  enquiry  in 
me  pocket-book,  and  take  thefirf^t  opjiortunily  to  get  them  rev- 
ived eitlier  by  persons  or  books  when  we  meet  with  them. 

XVIII.  Be  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
ft  authors  that  treat  of  any  subject,  instead  of  acquainting 
uraelves  thoroughly  with  the  subject  itself.  There  is  many  a 
ung  student  that  is  fond  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  bocks, 
d  he  contents  himself  with  the  notice  he  has  of  their  title-page, 
liich  is  the  attainment  of  a  bookseller  rather  than  a  scholar. 
jcb  persons  are  under  a  great  temptation  (o  practise  these  two 
llies.  (1.)  To  heap  a  great  number  of  books  at  greater  ex- 
foce  than  most  of  them  can  bear,  and  to  furnish  their  libraries 
finitely  better  than  their  understandings.  And  (2.)  when  they 
ive  got  such  rich  treasures  of  knowledge  upon  their  shelves, 
ey  imagine  themselves  men  of  learning,  and  take  a  pride  in 
Iking  of  the  names  of  famous  authors,  and  the  subjects  of 
hich  they  treat,  without  any  real  improvement  of  their  own 
inds,  in  true  science  or  wisdom.  At  best,  their  learning 
aches  no  farther  than  the  indexes  and  tables  of  contents,  while 
ey  know  not  how  to  judge  or  reason  concerning  the  matters 
otained  in  those  authors. 

And  indeed  how  many  volumes  of  learning  soever  a  mail 
naeases,  be  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  his  understanding,  till  he 
IS  made  these  several  parts  of  learning  his  own  property,  by 
lading  and  reasoning,  by  judging  for  himself^  and  remember- 
g  what  he  has  read. 
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strange  fo  ibcm,  their  iinderstaDclingt  are  greatly  entertaio^id 
and  improved  by  the  occarrcnce  of  many  things  which  were  un«  ' 
known  to  them  before,  they  admire  the  trealisey  apd  commend 
the  author  at  once;  whereas,  if  they  had  but  attained  a  good 
Aey^ee  of  skill  in  that  science,  perhaps  they  would  find  that  tb« 
author  had  written  very  poorly,  that  neither  his  sense  nor  bi^ 
method  was  just  and  proper,  and   that  he  had  nothing  in   hint  ^ 
but  what  was  very  common  or  trivial  iu  his  discourses  on  thi(:? 
subject.  .  ^ 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  Cairo  and  Faber  who  were 
both  bred  up  to  labour  and  unacquainted  with  the  sciences,  shall 
admire  one  of  the  weekly  papers,  or  a  little  pamphlet  that  talks  . 
pertly  on  some  critical  or  learned  theme,  because  the  matter  is 
all  strange  and  new  to  them,  and  they  join  to  extol  the  writer 
to  the  skies ;  and   for  the  same  reason  a  young  academic  shall 
dwell  upon  a  Journal  or  an  observator  that  treats  of  trade  and 
politics  in  a  dictatorial  style,  and  shall  be  lavish  in  praise  of  the 
author.     While  at  the  same  time,  persons  well  skilled  in  those 
difTerent  subjects  hear  the  impertinent  tattle  with  a  just  contempt; 
for  they   know  how  weak  and   aukward  many  of  those  little  di« 
minutive  discourses  are ;  and  that  those  very  papers  of  science^ 
politics^  or  trade^  which  were  so  much  admired  by  the  ignorant, 
are  perhaps,  but  very  mean  performances  ;  though  it  must  be 
also  confessed,   there  are  some  excellent  essays  in  those  papers^ 
and  that  upon  science  as  well  as  trade. 

V.  But  there  is  a  danger  of  mistake  in  our  judgments  of 
books  on  the  other  hand  also  :  for  when  we  have  made  ourselves 
roasters  of  any  particular  theme  of  knowledge,  and  surveyed  it 
long  on  all  sides,  there  is  perhaps  scarce  any  writer  on  that  sub- 
ject who  much  entertains  and  pleases  us  afterwanis,  because  we 
find  little  or  nothing  new  in  him  ;  and  yet  in  a  true  judgment 
perhaps,  his  sentiments  are  most  proper  and  just,  his  explications 
clear,  and  his  reasonings  strong,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  discourse 
are  well  connected  and  set  in  a  happy  light ;  but  we  knew  most 
of  those  things  before,  and  therefore  they  strike  us  not,  and  we 
are  in  danger  of  discommending  them. 

Thus  the  learned  and  the  unlearned^  have  their  several  dis- 
tinct dangers  and  prejudices  ready  to  attend  them  in  their  judg- 
ment of  the  writings  of  men.  These  which  1  have  mentioned 
are  a  specimen  of  them,  and  indeed  but  a  mere  specimen ;  for 
the  prejudices  that  warp  our  judgment  aside  from  truth,  are 
almost  nfinite  and  endless. 

Yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  point  out  two  or  three  mo^e  of  these 
follies,  that  1  may  attempt  something  toward  the  correction  of 
them,  or  at  least,  to  guard  others  against  them. 

There  are  some  persons  of  a  forward  and  lively  temper,  and 
who  are  fond  to  intermeddle  with  all  appearances  of  knowledge, 
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gHJ  nenae  nor  good  language  in  it.    Whereas^  alas,  if  our 

ppioioos  of  things  irere  certain  and  infallible  truth,  vet  a  silly 

iithor  may  draw  bis  pen  in  the  defence  of  them,  and  he  may 

gbA  even  gross  errors  with  feeble  and  ridiculous  arguments, 

Thith  in  this  world  is  not  always  attended  and  supported  by  the 

wisest  and  safest  methods ;  and  error,  though  it  can  never  be 

^sintained  by  just  reasoning,  yet  may  be  artfully  covered  and 

defended :  an  ingenious  writer  may  put  excellent  colours  upon 

his  own  mistakes.     Some  Sociniansj  who  deny  the  atouement 

ft  Christ,  have  written  well,  and  with  much  appearance  of  ar« 

giunent  for  their  own  unseriptural  sentiments,  and  some  writers 

ferthe  Trinity  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  have  exposed  them- 

selves  and  the  sacred  doctrine^  by  their  feeble  and  foolish  manner 

cf  handling  it.     Books  arc  never  to  be  judged   of  merely  by 

their  aobject,  or  the  opinion  they  represent,  but  by  the  justness 

jDf  their   sentiments,  the  beauty  of  their  manner,  the  force  of 

their  expression,  or  the  strength  of  reasou,  and  the  weight  of 

just  and  proper  argument  which  appears  in  them. 

But  this  folly  and  weakness  of  trifling  instead  of  arguing, 
does  not  happen  to  fall  only  to  the  share  of  Christian  writers  ; 
there  are  some  who  have  taken  the  pen  in  band  to  support  the 
dtistical  or  antichristian  scheme  of  our  days,  who  iiinke  big 
pretences  to  reason  upon  all  occasions,  but  seem  to  have  left  it 
(quite  behind   them  when  they   arc  jesting  with   the  bible,  and 

grinning  at  the  books  which  wc  call  sacred.  Some  of  these  por- 
rmances  would  scarcely  have  been  thought  tolerable,  if  tlioy 
Ittd  not  assaulted  the  christian  faith,  though  they  are  now  grown 
sp  to  a  place  among  the  admired  pens.  I  much  question  whe- 
tner  several  of  the  rhapsodies  called  the  characteristics,  would 
ever  have  survived  the  first  edition,  if  they  had  not  discovered 
■o  strong  a  tincture  of  iftfidelitj/j  and  now  and  then  cast  out  a 
profane  sneer  at  our  holy  religion,  I  have  somctiines  indeed 
been  ready  to  wonder,  how  a*book  in  the  main  so  loosely  written, 
should  ever  obtain  so  many  readers  amongst  men  of  sense. 
Barely  they  must  be  conscious  in  the  perusal,  that  sometinK^s  a 
patrician  may  write  as  idly  as  a  man  of  plebeian  rank,  and  (rifle 
as  much  as  an  old  school-man,  though  it  is  in  another  form.  I 
am  forced  to  say,  there  are  few  books  that  ever  I  read,  which 
made  any  pretences  to  a  great  genius,  from  which  1  derived  so 
little  valuable  knowledge  as  from  these  treatises.  There  is  in- 
deed amongst  them  a  Uvely  pcrtness,  a  parade  of  literature,  and 
much  of  what  some  folks  now-a-days  cull  politeness  ;  but  it  is 
hard  that  we  should  be  bound  to  admire  all  the  reveries  of  this 
author,  under  the  penalty  of  being  unfashionable. 

IV.  Another  mistake  which  some  persons  fall  into  is  this. 
When  they  read  a  treatise  on  a  subject  with  which  they  have 
but  little   acquaintance,  they  find  almost  every   thing  new  and 
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the  things  of  religiooy  having  no  more  knowledge,  nor  tMte  at 
any  thing  of  inward  piety,  than  a  hedgehog  or  a  bear  baa  of 
of  politeness. 

When  I  had  written  these  remarks,  Probus,  who  knew  all 
these  foar  gentlemen,  wished  they  might  have  opportunity  to 
read  their  own  character  as  it  is  represented  here.  Alas  !  Pro! 
I  fear  it  would  do  them  very  little  good,  though  it  may  _ 
others  against  their  folly :  for  there  is  never  a  one  of  tb 
would  find  their  own  name  in  these  characters  if  they 
them,  though  all  their  acquaintance  would  acknowledge  the 
features  immediately,  and  see  the  persons  almost  alive  in  thd 
picture. 

VIIT.  There  is  yet  another  mischievous  principle  which 

f prevails  among  some  persons  in  passing  a  judgment  on  the  writ- 
ngs  of  others,  and  that  is,  when  from  the  secret  stimulation  of 
iranity,  pride  or  envy,  they  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale  :  and  if  you  ask  them  the  reason 
of  their  severe  censure,  they  will  tell  you  perhaps,  they  have 
found  a  mistake  or  two  in  it,  or  there  are  a  few  sentiments  or 
expresioBs  not  suited  to  their  tooth  and  humour.  Bavins  cries 
down  an  admirable  treatise  of  philosophy,  and  says  there  is 
atheism  in  it,  because  there  are  a  few  sentences  that  seem  to  sop- 
pose  brutes  to  be  mere  machines.  Under  the  same  influence^ 
Momus  will  not  allow  Paradise  Ijost  to  be  a  good  poem,  be- 
cause he  had  read  some  flat  and  heavy  lines  in  it,  and  he 
thought  Milton  had  too  mucii  honour  done  him.  It  is  a  paltry 
humour  that  inclines  a  man  to  rail  at  any  human  performance 
because  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  Horace  would  give  as  a  bet« 
ter  example. 

Sunt  delicta  quihvs  nos  ignovitse  veUmus, 

Nmn  mqM  ekarda  itmum  retidU  qwrm  vuU  manui  ei  metu^ 

A^cc  temperjeriet  juodcungue  minabitur  mreus : 

Aique  ubi  piura  nUeut  in  carmine^  ntm  ego  ptmei$ 

Ojfendor  macidii,  quas  aut  ineuriafudity 

jiui  kumanapamm  eavii  yut/ura.  Hor.  de  Art.  Poet* 

Thus  Englished : 

Be  not  too  rig^ly  censorious : 
A  sainnf  may  jar  in  the  best  matter's  band, 
And  thtt  most  skilful  archer  miss  bis  aim  : 
So  in  a  poem  el^antly  writ 
I  will  not  qaarrel  with  a  small  mistake, 
Sach  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excuse.  Roscommon. 

This  noble  translator  of  Horace,  whom  I  here  cite,  has  a 
very  honourable  opinion  of  Homer  in  the  main,  yet  he  allows 
him  to  be  justly  censured  for  some  grosser  spots  andblemiahoa 
in  him. 

For  who  without  aversion  ever  look'd 

On  holy  garbat^e*  tho'  by  Hoper  cook'd, 

IV bone  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wonnded  sfods. 

Make  some  suspect  be  snores  as  well  as  nods. 
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Sodi  niae  anil  just  distinctions  ought  to  be  made  when  we  < 
fUM  a  jadgment  on  mortal  things,  but  envy  condemns  by 
wholesale.  Envy  is  a  cursed  plant ;  some  fibres  of  it  are  rooted 
almost  in  every  man*s  nature,  and  it  works  in  a  sly  and  impercep* 
tible  manner,  and  that  even  in  some  persons  who  in  the  roam 
men  of  wisdom  and  pi^ty.  They  know  not  how  to  bear  the 
that  are  i^iven  to  an  ingenious  author,  especially  if  he  be 
and  of  their  profession,  and  therefore  tfaey  will,  if  possible, 
aome  blemish  in  his  writings,  that  they  may  nibble  and  bark 
it  iL  They  will  endeavour  to  diminisli  the  honour  of  the  beat 
treatise  that  has  been  written  on  any  subject,  and  to  render  it 
asdesa  by  their  censures,  rather  than  suffer  their  envy  to  lie 
asleep,  and  the  little  mistakes  of  that  author  to  pass  unex* 
poaed.  Perhaps  they  will  commend  the  work  in  general  with  a 
pretended  air  of  candour,  biit  pass  so  many  sly  and  invidious  re« 
Bsarks  upon  it  afterward,  as  shall  effectually  destroy  all  their 
eold  and  formal  praises*. 

IX.  When  a  person  feels  any  thing  of  this  invidious  humour 
Working  in  him,  he  may  by  the  following  considerations  attempt 
the  correctiqu  of  it.  Let*him.  think  with  himself  how  many  ara 
the  beauties  of  such  an  author  whom  he  censures,  in  comparison 
of  his  blemishes,  ami  remember  that  it  is  a  much  more  honoura- 
ble and  good-natured  thing  to  find  out  peculiar  beauties  than 
faults :  true  and  undisguised  candour  is  a  much  more  amiable 
and  divine  talent  than  accusation.  Let  him  reflect  again,  what 
an  easy  matter  it  is  to  find  a  mistake  in  all  human  authors,  who 
are  necessarily  fallible  and  imperfect. 

I  confess  where  an  author  sets  up  himself  io  ridicule  divine 
writers  and  things  sacred,  and  yet  assumes  an  air  of  sovereignty 
and  dictatorship,  to  exalt  and  almost  deify  all  the  Pagan  an* 
cicntSj  and  casts  his  scorn  upon  all  the  moderns^  especially  if 
they  do  but  savour  of  miracles  and  the  gospel,  it  is  fit  the  admi- 
rers of  this  author  should  know  that  nature  aud  these  ancients 
are  not  the  same,  though  some  writers  always  unite  them.  Rea- 
son and  nature  never  made  these  ancient  heathens  their  standard, 
either  of  art  or  genius,  of  writing  or  heroism.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  in  his  little  css^,  called  The  Christian  Hero^  has  shewn 
our  Saviour  and  St.  Paul  in  a  more  glorious  and  transcendent 
lii:^lit,  than  a  Virgil  or  a  Homer  could  do  for  their  Achilles, 
Llysses,  oriEneas;  and  I  am  persuaded  if  Moses  and  David 
lisid  not  been  inspired  writers,  these  very  men  would  have  rank- 
ed them  at  least  with  Herodotus  and  Horace,  if  not  given  them 
the  superior  place. 

*  1  irriot  when  wisdom  itself  censuret  •  weik  and  foolith  perfornioce,  ft 

vJI  patf  its  sevf re  ■••otrace,  and  yet  with  an  air  of  candour,  if  the  author  bat 

any  ihiog  valuable  in  him  ;  buteoTy  will  ofteatimef  imu  *te  tbe  same  faTourablc 

airs,  ID  order  lo  make  it^  f^lte  caTlli  appear  more  just  and    credible,  whea 

ii  baf  A  aiad  to  fuarl  tx  tome  of  tbt  brig hicat  pefformaocef  of  a  buaao  wriUr. 
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Casimirc,  vho  it  not  in  danger  now  and  then  of  sodi  extra? ft- 
f^aiicies :  bitt  still  tbey  should  not  be  admired  or  defended,  tf^ 
ivc  pretend  to  pass  a  just  Judgment  on  the  writings  of  the  great- 
est men. 

Mihon  is  a  noble  genius,  and  the  world  agrees  to  confess  it  | 
his  poem  of  Paradise  Lost  is  a  glorious  performance,  and  ritals 
the  most  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  ;  but  that  reader  must  bm . 
deeply  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  poet,  who  can  imagine  hiiBl| 
equal  to  himself  through  all  that  work.    Neither  the  sublime  aeiiJ^ 
limentSy  nor  dignity  of  numbers^  nor  force  or  beauty  of  express - 
aion  are  equally  maintained,  even  in  all  those  parts  which  requirs 

Sandeur  or  beauty,  force  or  harmony.  1  cannot  but  consent  to 
r.  Dryden's  opinion,  though  I  will  not  use  his  words,  that  for 
some  scores  of  lines  together,  there  is  a  coldness  and  flatuestp 
and  almost  a  perfect  absence  of  that  spirit  of  poesy  whidi 
breathes,  and  lives,  and  flames  in  other  pages. 

XI.  When  you  hear  anj  person  pretending  to  give  his  judg- 
ment of  a  book,  consider  with  yourself  whether  he  be  a  capable 
judge,  or  whether  he  may  not  lie  under  some  unhappy  bias  or 
prejudice,  for  or  against  it,  or  whether  he  has  made  a  sutRcieiift 
enquiry  to  form  his  justest  sentiments  upon  it.  Though  be  be  a 
man  of  good  sense,  yet  he  is  incapable  of  passing  a  true  judgment 
of  a  particular  book,  if  be  be  not  well  acquainted  with  tlie  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  be 
it  verse  or  prose  ;  or  if  he  hath  not  had  opportunity  or  leisure  to 
look  sufliciently  into  the  writing  itself. 

Again,  though  he  be  never  so  capable  of  judging  on  all 
other  accounts,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  book 
itself,  yet  you  are  to  consider  also,  whether  there  be  any  thing  in 
the  autiior,  in  his  manner,  in  his  language,  in  his  opinions,  and 
his  particular  party,  which  may  warp  the  sentiments  of  him  that 
jiidgeth,  to  think  well  or  ill  of  the  treatise,  and  to  pass  too  favour^ 
able  or  too  severe  a  sentence  concerning  iL 

If  you  find  that  he  is  either  an  unfit  judge  because  of  him 
ignorance,  or  because  of  his  prejudices,  his  judgment  of  that 
book  should  go  for  nothing.  Pliilographo  is  a  good  divine,  an 
useful  preacher,  and  an  approved  cxposicor  of  scriptare,  but  b* 
never  had  a  taste  for  any  of  the  polite  learning  of  the  age  :  he 
waH  fond  of  every  thing  that  appeared  in  a  devout  dress,  but  all 
verse  was  alike  to  him  :  he  told  me  last  week  there  was  a  very 
fnic  book  of  poems  published  on  the  three  christian  graces,  Faita^ 
Ilopey  and  Charity  ;  and  a  roost  elegant  piece  of  oratory  on  the 
four  last  things,  Drathf  Judgment^  Heaven  und  Hell.  Do  you 
think  I  shall  buy  either  of  those  books  merely  on  Pbilograpbo*a 
recommendation. 
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CHAP.  VI«— -Q/*  living  Instructions  and  Lectures  of  Teachers 

and  Learners. 

I.  THERE  are  few  persons  of  so  penetrating  a  genius,  and 
io  just  ajadgment,  as  to  be  capable  of  learning  the  arts  and 

witboat  the  assistance  of  Teachers.  There  is  scarce  any 
so  safely  and  so  speedily  learned,  even  by  the  noblest 
feaiaa  and  the  best  books,  without  a  tutor.  His  assistance  is 
ahsolotely  necessary  for  most  persons,  and  it  is  very  useful  for  all 
begioBers.  Books  are  a  sort  of  dumb  teachers,  they  point  out 
the  way  to  learning;  but  if  we  labour  under  any  doubt  or  mis* 
take,  they  cannot  answer  sudden  questions,  or  explain  present 
doobta  and  difficulties  :  this  is  properly  the  work  of  a  living 
ioainictor. 

II.  There  are  very  few  tutors  who  are  sufficiently  furnished 
irith  such  universal  learning,  as  to  sustain  all  the  parts  and  pro- 
moea  of  instruction.  The  sciences  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  lie  far  wide  of  each  other  ;  and  it  is  best  to  enjoy  the  in- 
atmction  of  two  or  three  tutors  at  least,  in  order  to  run  through 
the  whole  En^clapedta  or  Circle  of  Sctencesj  where  it  may  be 
obtained  ;  then  we  may  expect  that  each  will  teach  the  few  parts 
of  lemming  which  are  committed  to  his  care  in  greater  perfection. 
Bat  where  this  advantage  cannot  be  had  with  convenience,  one 
great  man  must  supply  the  place  of  two  or  three  common  in* 
stnictors. 

III.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  instructors  be  competently  skill- 
ed in  those  sciences  which  they  profesM  and  teach ;  but  they 
should  have  skill  also  in  the  art  or  method  of  teaching,  and  pa- 
tience ID  the  practweof  it. 

It  is  a  great  unhappiness  indeed,  when  persons  by  a  spirit  of 
party  or  faction,  or  interest,  or  by  purchase,  are  set  up  for  tutors, 
who  have  ndther  due  knowledge  of  science,  nor  skill  in  the  way 
of  communication.  And  alas,  there  are  others,  who  with  all 
their  ignorance  and  insufficiency,  have  self-admiration  and  effi*on- 
tery  enough  to  set  up  themselves  :  and  the  poor  pupils  fare  ac- 
eorainglv,  and  grow  lean  in  their  understandings.  And  let  it  be 
observed  also,  there  are  some  very  learned  meu  who  know  much 
themselves,  but  have  not  the  talent  of  communicating  their  own 
knowledge  ;  or  else  they  are  lazy,  and  will  take  no  pains  at  it. 
Either  they  have  an  obscure  and  perplexed  way  of  talking,  or 
they  shew  their  learning  uselessly,  and  make  a  long  periphrasis 
on  every  word  of  the  book  they  explain,  or  they  cannotconde- 
toend  to  young  beginners,  or  they  run  presently  into  the  elevated 
parts  of  the  science,  because  it  gives  themselves  greater  pleasure, 
K  they  are  soon  angry  and  impatient,  and  cannot  bear  with  a  few 
impertinent  questions  of  young,  inquisitive,  and  sprightly  genius; 
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or  else  (liey  Mkim  over  a  science  in   a  very  slight  and  supertoiA 

survey,  and  never  lead  their  ^iisciplcs  into  the  depths  of  it. 

IV.  A  ofood  tuior  should  have  characters  and  qusliAofLtioiii 
very  ditF.  ront  I'rum  all  these.  Ue  is  such  a  one  as  hoth  can  and 
vi|i  apply  himscir  wit!i  diligence  and  concern,  and  indeCutig^ble 
patience  to  (fleet  wliat  he  undertakes  ;  to  (eiich  his  disciples,  and 
ace  that  tliey  learn  to  adapt  his  way  and  method  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  various  dispositions,  as  well  as  to  ihe  Ciipacilics  of  those 
vhom  be  instructs,  and  to  enquire  often  into  their  progress  aiKl 
ituprovement. 

And  he  should  take  particular  care  of  his  own  temper  and 
conduct,  that  there  be  nothing  in  him  or  about  him  which  may  be 
of  ill  example  ;  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a  haughty  temper,  a 
mean  and  sordid  spirit ;  nothing  that  may  expose  him  to  the  aver- 
non  or  to  the  contempt  of  his  scholars,  or  create  a  prejudice  ill 
their  minds  against  him  and  his  instructions  :  but,  if  pos^sible,  be 
abould  have  so  much  of  a  natural  candour  and  sweetness  mist 
llfith  all  the  improvements  of  learning,  as  might  convey  knowledfj^ 
into  the  minds  of  his  disciples  with  a  sort  of  genteel  insinuation 
and  sovereign  delight,  and  may  tempt  them  into  the  highest  im* 
provements  of  their  reason  by  a  resistless  and  insensible  foroa. 
But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  this  subject,  when  I 
come  to  speak  more  directly  of  the  methods  of  tht  communicaiion 
of  knowledge. 

V.  The  learner  should  attend  with  constancy  and  care  on 
all  the  instructions  of  his  tutor  ;  and  if  he  hap}>ens  to  be  at  any 
time  unavoidably  hindered,  he  must  endeavour  to  retrieve  the 
loss  by  double  industry  for  time  to  come,  lie  should  always  re« 
collect  and  review  his  lectures,  read  over  some  other  author  or 
authors  upon  the  same  subject,  confer  upon  it  with  lus  instructor 
or  with  his  associates,  and  write  down  the  clearest  result  of  bis 
present  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  enquiries,  which  he  may  have 
recourse  to  hfieahtr,  eiiher  to  re-examine  theni,  and  to  apply 
them  to  proper  use,  or  to  improve  them  further  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. 

VI.  A  student  should  never  satisfy  himself  with  bare  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures  of  his /«/()/',  unless  he  clearly  takes  up  hia 
sense  and  meaning,  and  understands  the  things  which  he  teadies. 
A  young  disciple  should  behave  himself  so  well  as  to  gain  the 
aflTection  and  the  ear  of  his  histructoi'y  that  upon  every  oocasioa 
h^  may  with  the  utmost  freedom  ask  q^iestions,  and  talk  over  hia 
own  sentiments,  his  doubts  and  ditliculties  with  bim^  and  in  an 
humble  and  modest  manner  desire  the  solution  of  them. 

VII.  Let  the  learner  endeavour  to  maintain  an  honoarable 
opinion  of  hia  instru*:iart  and  heedfiilly  listen  tu  his  instruct  ton  s^ 
ati  one  willing  to  be  led  by  a  more  experienced  guide  :  and  tliough 
he  is  not  hound  to  fall  in  nith  every  sentiment  of  his  tutor,  yet  he 
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Aodd  m  iw  comply  with  him,  m  (o  resoWe  upon  a  just  ronaider* 
Mioii  of  the  nuitcer,  aud  Cry  and  examine  it  thoroughly  with  an 
koaeit  heart,  before  he  presume  to  determine  against  him.  And 
ttea  it  should  be  done  with  great  modesty,  with  un  humble 
jfalMiay  of  himself,  and  ap|Nirent  unwillinguess  to  differ  from 
his  tutor,  if  the  force  of  argument  and  truth  did  not  constrain  him* 

VIII.  It  is  a  frequent  and  growing  folly  in  our  age,  that  pert 
ysiiftg  di$eiple$  soon  fancy  themselves  wiser  than  those  who  teach 
tkgm :  at  the  first  ^iew,  or  upon  a  tery  little  thought,  they  can 
dhoerti  the  insignificancy,  weakness,  and  mistake  of  what  their 
Ineher  asserts.  The  youth  of  our  day,  by  an  early  petulency, 
■Hi  pretended  liberty  of  thinking  for  themselves,  dare  reject  at 
ooee^  and  that  with  a  sort  of  scorn,  all  those  sentiments  and  doo- 
tnnea  which  their  teachers  have  determined,  perhaps  after  long 
sad  repeated  consideration,  after  years  of  mature  study, 
careful  obaervation,  and  much  prudent  experience. 

IX.  It  is  true,  teachers  and  masters  are  not  infallible,  nor 
are  they  always  ia  the  right ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  it  ia 
a  matter  of  some  diificulty  for  younger  minds  to  maintain  a  just 
sad  aolemu  veneration  for  the  authority  and  advice  of  their  pa-* 
ftnts^  aad  the  instructions  of  their  tutors^  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  to  themselves  n  just  freedom  in  their  own  thoughts.-^ 
We  are  sometimes  too  ready  to  imbibe  all  their  sentiments  with* 
oat  examination,  if  we  reverence  and  love  them  ;  or^  on  the 
ether  band,  if  we  take  all  freedom  to  congest  their  opinions,  we 
are  aometimes  tempted  to  cast  oif  that  love  and  reverence  to  their 
persons  which  God  and  nature  dictate.  Youth  is  ever  in  danger 
of  these  two  extremes. 

X.  But  1  think  I  may  safely  conclude  thus :  though  the 
aatbority  of  a  teacher  must  not  absolutely  determine  the  judg- 
ment of  his  pupil,  yet  young  and  raw  and  unexperienced  learners 
AouM  pay  all  proper  deference  that  can  be,  to  the  instructions  of 
their  parents  and  teachers,  short  of  absolute  submission  to  their 
dtctatea.  Yet  still  we  must  maintain  this,  that  they  should  never 
receive  any  opinion  into  their  assent,  whether  it  be  conformable 
dr  contrary  to  the  tutor's  mind,  without  sufficient  evidence  of  it 
first  given  to  their  own  reasoning  powers. 


CHAP.  VII. — Of  learning  a  Language. 

THE  first  thing  required  in  reading  an  autlior,  or  in  hear-* 
ing  lectures  of  a  tutor  is,  that  you  well  understand  the  language 
In  which  they  write  or  speak.  Living  languages,  or  such  as  are 
the  native  tongue  of  any  nation  in  the  present  age,  are  more 
easily  learnt  and  taught  by  a  few  rules,  and  much  familiar  con- 
vene^ joined  to  the  rcadinjr  ^nt^  proper  auihoca.    TVv^  deuA 
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languages  are  tuch  as  cease  to  be  spoken  in  any  nation  ;  and.- 
even  these  are  more  easy  to  be  taught  (as  far  as  may  be)  in  thai 
method  wherein  living  languages  are  best  learnt,  that  is,  partly^ 
by  rule,  and  partly  by  rote  or  custom.  And  it  may  not  be 
improper  in  this  place  to  mantion  a  few  directions  for  that 
purpose. 

I.  Begin  with  the  most  necessary  and  most  general  ohserva* 
tions  and  rulet  which  belong  to  that  language,  compiled  in  tht 
form  of  a  grammar ;  and  these  are  but  few  in  most  languages^ 
The  regular  declensions  and  variations  of  nouns  and  verba, 
should  b.e  early  and  thorouf!:hly  learnt  by  heart,  together  witb 
tnenty  or  thirty  of  the  plainest  and  most  necessary  rules  of 
sj/ntar. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  almost  all  languages,  some 
of  the  very  commonest  7iouns  and  verbs  have  many  irrcgularitiea^ 
in  them  ;  such  arc  the  common  auxiUary  verbs  to  bCy  and  ^o  have, 
to  doj  and  to  be  done^  Sfc,  The  comparatives  and  superlatives  of 
the  worils  ^ood,  bady  great^  much,  small,  little,  ICc.  and  these  ^ 
should  be  learnt  among  the  first  rules  and  variations,  because 
they  continually  occur.  Hut  as  to  otlier  words  w)iich  are  less 
frequent,  let  but  few  of  the  anomalies  or  irregularities  of  tlui 
tongue  be  taught  among  the  general  rules  to  young  beginners.?— 
These  will  better  come  in  afterwards  to  be  learnt  by  advaneed 
scholars  in  a  way  of  notes  on  the  rules,  as  in  the  Latin  Grammar 
called  the  Oxford  Grammar,  or  in  Ruddiman's  Not^s  on  his 
Rudimpnts,  &c.  Or  they  may  be  learnt  by  examples  alone,, 
when  they  do  occur ;  or  by  a  larger  and  more  complete  system 
of  grammar,  which  descends  to  the  more  particular  forms  of 
speech  ;  so  the  heteroclite  nouns  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  are 
taught  in  the  school-book  called  Qiuc  Genus,  should  not  be  touch- 
ed in  the  iirst  learning  of  the  rudiments  of  that  tongue. 

IL  As  tlie  grammar  by  which  you  learn  any  tongue  should 
be  very  short  at  first,  so  it  must  be  written  in  a  tongue  with  which 
you  are  well  acquainted,  and  which  is  very  famiuar  to  you. — 
Therefore  1   much  prefer  even  the  common  English  Accidence 

SIS  it  is  called)  to  any  grammar  whatsoever  written  in  Latin  for 
lis  end.  The  English  accidence  has.  doubtless  many  faults ;  but 
tliose  editions  of  it  which  were  printeid  since  the  year  1728,  under 
the  corri'Ction  of  a  learned  professor,  are  the  best ;  or  the  Eng- 
lish Ru<limcnts  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  by  the  learned  North 
Briton  Mr.  Ruddiman,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  useful  books 
of  this  kind  which  I  am  acquainted  with ;  especially  because  I 
would  not  depart  too  far  from  the  ancient  and  common  forms  of 
teaching,  which  several  good  grammarians  have  done,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  «uch  lads  as  have  been  removed  io  other 
schools. 

The  tiresome  and  unreasonable  method  of  learning  the 
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Ltftin  tongoe  by  a  grammar  ^ith  Latin  rules,  would  appear  even 
to  those  maatera  who  teaoh  it  so,  in  its  proper  colours  of  absur- 
£tj  and  ridicule,  if  those  very  masters  would  attempt  to  learn 
the  Chinese  or  Arabic  tongue,  by  a  grammar  written  m  the  Ara^- 
hie  or  the  Chinese  language.  Mr.  Clarke  of  Hull  has  said 
enough  in  a  few  pages  of  the  preface  to  his  new  grammar  1793, 
to  make  that  practice  appear  very  irrational  and  improper^ 
diongh  he  has  said  it  in  so  warm  and  angry  a  manner  that  it  has 
kiodled  Mr.  Ruddiman  to  write  against  him,  and  to  say  what 
cstt  be  said  to  vindicate  a  practice,  which,  1  think,  is  utterly 
iadefensible. 

III.  ^/  the  same  time  when  you  begin  the  rulesj  begin  abo 
the  practice.  As  for  instance,  when  you  decline,  musa^  musae^ 
read  and  construe  the  same  dav  some  easy  Latin  author  by  the 
help  of  a  tutor,  or  with  some  English  translation  ;  chuHC  such  a 
bo<^  whose  style  is  simple,  and  the  snbject  of  discourse  is  very 
phiOy  obvious,  and  not  hard  to  be  understood  ;  many  little  books 
have  been  composed  with  this  view,  as  Corderius*  Colioquiesp 
some  of  firaamus*  little  writings,  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of 
Greece,  Calo's  moral  distichs,  and  the  rest  which  are  collected  at 
the  end  of  Mr.  Ruddiman's  English  grammar,  or  the  Latin  Tes- 
tament of  Casteliio's  translation,  which  is  accounted  the  purest 
Latii^  tic  These  are  very  proper  upon  this  occasion,  together 
with  iEoop's  and  Phoedrus'  Fables,  and  little  stones,  and  the 
common  and  daily  affairs  of  domestic  life  written  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  But  let  the  higher  poets,  and  orators  and  histori- 
ans, and  other  writers  whose  language  is  more  laboured,  and 
whose  aense  is  more  remote  from  common  life,  be  rather 
kept  out  of  sight  till  there  be  some  proficiency  made  in  the 
IftDguage. 

It  is  strange,  that  masters  should  teach  children  so  early 
Tally's  Epistles  or  Orations,  or  the  poems  of  Ovid  or  Virgil, 
whose  sense  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  iind,  because  of  the  great* 
transposition  of  the  words;  and  when  they  have  found  the 
grammatical  sense,  they  have  very  little  use  of  it,  because 
they  have  scarce  any  notion  of  the  ideas  and  design  of  the  writer, 
it  being  so  remote  from  the  knowledge  of  a  child :  whereas  little 
common  stories  and  colloquies,  and  the  rules  of  a  child's  behavi- 
our, and  such  obvious  subjects,  will  much  better  assist  tho 
memory  of  the  words  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  things. 

IV.  Here  it  may  be  useful  elso,  to  appoint  the  learner  to  get 
iy  heart  the  more  common  and  useful  tcords^  both  nouns  and  ad" 
jectiveSf  pronouns  and  verbs,  out  of  some  well  formed  and  judici* 
ons  vocabulary.  This  will  furnish  him  him  with  names  for  the 
most  familiar  ideas. 

V.  As  soon  as  ever  the  learner  is  capable,  let  the  tutor  con* 
verse  with  him  in  the  tongue  which  is  to  be  learned/vi  VxYk&sl 
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Vving  langnaKy  or  if  it  be  Latio,  which  is  the  living  langntj^ 
of  the  learned  world  ;  thus  iie  will  acquaint  liimBelf  m  liitie  with 
i^  by  roie  a«  well  as  by  ruUy  and  by  livin<|^  practice  as  well  as  by 
reading  the  writings  of  the  dead.  For  if  a  child  of  two  years 
^Id  by  this  method  learns  to  speak  his  mother-tongue,  I  am  sure 
the  same  method  will  greatly  assist  and  facilitate  the  learning  of 
tny  other  language  to  those  who  are  older. 

VI.  Let  the  chief  lessons  and  the  chief  exercises  of  sdiools, 
9.  c.  where  the  Latin  is  learnt,  (at  least  for  the  iir»t  year  or 
aaore)  be  the  nouns,  verbs,  and  general  rules  of  syntax,  together 
with  a  mere  translation  out  of  some  Latin  author  into  Enfi^lish  ; 
tod  let  scholars  be  employed  and  examined  by  their  teacher, 
daily,  in  reducing  the  words  to  their  original  or  theme,  to  the 
first  case  of  nouns  or  first  tense  of  verbs,  and  giving  an  account  of 
flieir  formations  and  changes,  their  syntax  and  depeodendea, 
which  is  called  parsing.  This  is  a  most  useful  exercise  to  lead 
boys  into  a  complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
doing.  The  English  translations,  which  the  learner  has  made, 
abouTd  be  wull  corrected  by  the  master,  and  then  they  should  be 
translated  back  again  for  the  next  day^s  exercise  by  the  child  into 
Latin,  while  the  Latin  author  is  withheld  from  him  :  but  he 
should  have  the  Latin  words  given  hhn  in  their  first  case  and 
tense ;  and  should  never  be  left  to  seek  them  himself  from  s 
dictionary :  and  the  nearer  he  translates  it  to  the  words  of  the 
author  whence  he  derives  his  English,  the  more  should  the  child 
be  commended  Thus  will  he  gain  skill  in  two  languages  at 
once.  I  think  Mr.  Clarke  has  done  good  service  to  the  publio 
by  his  tran illations  of  Latin  books  fur  this  end.  But  let  the  fooU 
isb  custom  of  employing  every  silly  boy  to  make  themes  of  decla" 
tnations  and  verses  upon  moral  subjects  in  a  strange  tongue,  be* 
fere  he  understands  common  sense  even  in  his  own  language, 
be  abandoned  and  cashiered  for  ever. 

VII.  As  the  learner  improves,  let  him  '*  acquaint  himself 
with  the  anomaloiiB  words,  the  irregular  declension  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  the  more  uncommon  connections  of  words  in  syntax,  and 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  of  grammar  ;"  but  let  them 
all  be  reduced,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tliose  several  original  and 
general  rules  which  he  has  learned,  as  the  proper  rank  and  place  to 
which  they  belong. 

Vin.  While  he  is  doing  this,  it  may  be  *'  proper  for  him 
to  converse  with  authors  whioh  are  a  little  more  dtllicult,  with 
historians,  orators,  and  poets,  &c.*'  but  let  his  tutor  inform  him 
of  the  Roman  or  (xreck  customs  fshicb  occur  therein.  Let  the 
lad  then  translate  some  parts  of  them  iuto  bis  mother  tongue,  or 
into  some  other  well-known  language,  and  thenco  back  again 
into  the  original  language  of  the  autlior.  But  let  the  verse  be 
Iraualatcd  into  prose,  for  pf»e8y  does  not  belong  to  grammar, 

IX,  By  this  iiiuc  he  will  be  able  lo  air^uaiiU  /iuiise(f  uU/t 
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laaie  of  the  special  emphasis  of  speech,  ami  the  peculiar  idiomf 
of  ihe  loHgue.  lie  bIioiiM  be  taught  also  the  special  bounties  aii<) 
onaineDts  of  the  language :  and  this  may  be  done  partly  by  tha 
fadp  of  autbora  who  have  collected  such  idioms,  and  cast  theii) 
into  an  easy  method,  and  partly  by  the  judicious  remarks  which 
hit  instructor  may  make  upon  the  authors  which  he  reads,  wheie* 
soever  such  |>cculiarit}es  of  speech  or  special  elegancies  occur. 

X.  Though  the  labour  of  learning  all  the  lessons  by  lioar^ 
fliat  are  borrowed  from  poetical  authors  which  they  construe, 
is  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  imposition  upon  the  learuer,  yet  bf 
Bust  take  the  pains  to  commit  to  memory  the  most  neces^arjff  ^ 
aof  all  the  common  rulet  of  grammar^  with  an  example  or  twp 
under  each  of  them  :  and  some  of  the  select  and  most  useful 
pcrioda  or  sentences  iu  the  Latin  or  Greek  author  which  he  reads^ 
may  be  learnt  by  heart,  together  with  some  of  the  clioicer  lessons 
out  of  their  poets  ;  and  sometimes  whole  episodes  out  of  heroic 
]ioems,  &c.  as  well  as  whole  odes  among  the  lyrics  may  deserve 
this  honour. 

XI.  Let  this  be  always  carefully  observed,  that  ^'  the  learntiv 
perfectly  understand  tiie  sense  aa  well  as  the  language  of  all 
those  rules,  lessons,  or  paragraphs  which  they  ititempt  to  commit 
to  memory.'*  Let  the  teacher  posness  them  of  their  true  mean- 
iflg,  and  then  the  labour  will  become  easy  and  pleasant;  whereas 
to  impoae  on  a  child  to  get  by  heart  ^'  a  long  scroll  of  unknown 
(riiraaes  or  words,  without  any  ideas  under  them,^'  is  a  piece 
of  uaeless  tyranny,  a  cruel  imposition,  and  a  practice  fitter  for 
a  jackdaw  or  a  parrot  than  for  any  tiling  that  wears  the  shape 
of  m  man. 

XIL  And  here,  I  think,  I  have  a  fair  occasion  given  me  to 
consider  that  question  which  has  been  olten  debated  in  con  versatioB, 
viz.  '^  Whether  the  teaching  of  a  school  full  of  hoys  to  learn  - 
^Atin  by  the  Heathen  poets,"  as  Ovid  in  his  Epistles,  and  the 
atliy  fkblea  of  his  Metamorphoses  ;  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Mar- 
tial in  their  impure  odes,  satires,  and  epigrams,  CScc.  is  so  proper 
and  agreeable  a  practice  in  a  Chrisfian  country. 

XHL  (1.)  '^  I  grant  the  language  and  style  of  those  men 
who  wrote  in  their  own  native  tongue,  must  be  more  pure  and 
perfect"  in  some  nice  elegancies  and  peculiarities,  than  modern 
writers  of  other  nations  who  have  imitated  them  ;  and  it  is  owned 
also,  that  the  beauties  of  their  poesy  may  much  excel :  but  in 
either  of  these  things,  boys  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  much  im- 
proved or  ii\jured  by  one  or  the  other. 

XIV.  (2.)  It  shall  be  confest  too,  that  *^  modern  poets  in 
every  living  language,  have  brought  into  their  works  so  many 
words,  epitbeta,  phrases,  and  metaphors,*'  from  the  heathen 
fablca  and  stories  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  that  iu  order  to  under- 
Hand  tbeto  oiodern  writers^  it  ia  necesaary  to  know  »  UUIa  o^ 
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Aote  ancient  follies :  but  it  may  be  answered,,  that  a  gooA  Ai&^ 
tionary,  or  such  a  book  as  the  Pantheon  or  History  of  those  Gen* 
tile  Deities,  &o.  may  give  sufficient  information  of  those  ttorieay 
■0  far  as  they  are  necessary  and  useful  to  school-boys. 

XV.  (3.)  I  If  ill  grant  yet  further,  that  lads  who  are  de« 
aigned  to  make  neat  scholars  or  divines,  may  by  reading  theae 
Heathen  poets,  oe  taught  better  to  ^^  understand  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers  against  the  Heathen  religion  :*'  and  they  learn 
here  '^  what  ridiculous  fooleries  the  Gentile  nations  believed"  as 
the  articles  of  their  faith,  *^  what  wretched  and  foul  idolatriea 
they  indulged  and  practised  as  duties  of  religion,  for  want  of 
the  light  of  divine  revelation.*'  But  this  perhaps  may  be  learnt 
as  well  either  by  the  Pantheon,  or  sqme  other  collection,  at 
school ;  or  after  they  have  left  the  school,  they  may  read  what 
their  own  inclinations  lead  them  to,  and  whatsoever  of  this  kind 
may  be  really  useful  for  them. 

XVI.  But  the  great  question  is,  *'  Whether  all  these  ad- 
vantages which  have  been  mentioned,  will  compensate  for  the 
long  months  and  years  that  are  wasted  among  their  incredible 
and  trifling  romances,  their  false  aud  shameful  stories  of  the  goda 
and  goddesses  and  theur  amours  and  the  lewd  heroes  and  vici- 
ous poets  of  the  Heathen  world  ?''  Can  these  idle  and  ridiculous 
tales  be  of  any  real  and  solid  advantage  in  human  life  ?  Do  they 
not  too  often  defile  the  mind  with  vain,  mischievous  and  impure 
ideas  ?  Do  they  not  stick  long  upon  the  fancy  and  leave  an  un- 
happy influence  upon  youth  ?  Do  they  not  tincture  the  imagina- 
tion with  folly  and  vice  very  early,  and  pervert  it  from  all  that 
is  good  and  holy. 

XVII.  Upon  the  whole  survey  of  things  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  for  almost  all  boys  who  learn  this  tongue,  it  would  be  much 
safer  to  be  taught  Latin  poesy  (as  soon  and  as  far  as  they  can 
need  it)  from  those  excellent  translations  of  David's  Psalms, 
which  are  given  us  by  Buchanan  in  the  various  measures  of 
Horace ;  and  the  lower  classes  had  better  read  Dr.  Johnston^a 
Translation  of  these  Psalms,  another  elegant  writer  of  the  Scots 
nation,  instead  of  Ovid's  Epistles  ;  for  he  has  turned  the  same 
psalms  perhaps  with  greater  elegancy  into  elegiac  verse,  whereof 
the  learned  W.  Benson,  Ksq  ;  lias  lately  published  a  noble  edi- 
tion, and  I  hear  that  these  psalms  arc  honoured  with  an  ii^creas- 
ing  use  in  the  schools  of  Holland  and  Scotland.  A  stanza,  or 
a  couplet  of  these  writers  would  now  aud  then  stick  upon  the 
minds  of  youth,  and  would  furnish  them  infinitely  better  with 
pious  and  moral  thoughts,  and  do  something  towards  making 
them  good  men  and  Christians. 

XVIII.  A  little  book  collected  from  the  Psalms  of  both  those 
translators,  Buchanan  ami  Johnston,  and  a  few  other  Christian 
poets,  would  be  of  excellent  uie  for  ichools  to  begia  their  in- 
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Mradioiis  in  Latin  poesy ;  and  I  am  well  asrared  this  would  be 
nMj  MiHicient  for  all  those  in  lower  rank,  who  never  design  m 
kamed  profession ,  and  yet  custom  has  foolishly  bound  them  iQ 
ktm  that  languas^e. 

But  lest  it  should  be  thought  hard  to  cast  Horace  and  Virgil, 
Ovid  and  Juvenal  entirely  out  of  the  schools,  I  add,  if  here  and 
there  a  few  lyric  odes,  or  pieces  of  satires,  or  some  episodes  of 
heroic  Terse,  with  here  and  there  an  epigram  of  Martial,  all 
which  ahall  be  clear  and  pure  from  the  stains  of  vice  and  impiety^ 
and  which  may  inspire  the  mind  with  noble  sentiments,  fire  the 
fittcy  with  bright  and  warm  ideas,  or  teach  lessons  of  morality 
aad  prudence,  were  chosen  out  of  those  ancient  Roman  writers 
ibr  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  wore  collected  and  printed  in  one 
Boderate  vulume  or  two  at  the  most,  it  would  be  abundantly 
sofficient  provision  out  of  the  Roman  poets  tor  the  instruction  of 
boys  in  all  that  is  necessary  in  that  age  of  life, 

jSurely  Juvenal  himself  would  not  have  the  face  to  vindicate 
the  masters  who  teach  boys  his  6th  satire,  and  many  paragraphs 
of  several  others  when  he  himself  has  charg^  us^  , 

Nii  diclu  fcedum^  visuque  hmc  iimina  tangdt 

Intra  qum  puer  est.  Sat.  lit 

Thus  Englished  ; 

Soffer  no  l^wflneuPy  ror  indecent  speech 
Th'  aptrtmcnt  of  the  tender  youth  to  retch. 

Thus  far  in  answer  to  the  foregoing  question. 

But  I  retire ;  for  Mr.  Claike  of  Hull,  in  his  troatise  of 
Education,  and  Mr.  Philips,  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, have  given  more  excellent  directions  for  learning  Latin. 

XIX.  When  a  language  is  learnt,  *^  if  it  be  of  any  use  at 
all  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  forgotten  again."  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore to  take  all  just  opportunities  to  read  something  frequently  in 
thai  language,  when  other  necessary  and  important  studies  will 
give  you  leave.  As  in  learning  any  tongue,  dictionaries  which 
contain  words  and  phrases  should  be  always  at  hand  :  so  tliey 
should  be  ever  kept  within  reach  by  persons  who  would  remember 
a  tongue  which  they  have  learnt.  Nor  should  we  at  any  time 
content  ourselves  with  a  doubtful  guess  at  the  sense  or  meaning 
of  any  words  which  occur,  but  consult  the  dictionary,  which  may 
give  us  certain  information,  and  thus  secure  us  from  mistake. 
It  is  mere  sloth  which  makes  us  content  ourselves  with  uncertain 
guesses ;  and  indeed  this  is  neither  safe  nor  useful  for  persons 
who  would  learn  any  langtiage  or  science,  or  have  a  desire  to  re« 
tain  what  they  have  acquired. 

XX.  When  you  have  learnt  one  or  many  languages  ever  so 
perfectfy,  take  heed  of  priding  yourself'  in  these  acquisitions : 
they  are  but  oaere  treasurer  oX  word?,  or  instrumeula  of  Vv\x^ 
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tnd  tolid  knowledgei  and  whose  chief  desiga  is  to  lead  ot  iiilq 
an  acquaintance  with  things,  or  to  enable  u»  the  more  easily  to 
convey  those  ideas,  or  tliat  knowledge  to  otiiers.  An  acqaavat-, 
ance  with  the  various  tongues  is  nothing  else,  hut  a  relief  againal 
the  mischief  which  the  building  of  Babel  introduced  ;  and  were 
I  master  of  as  many  languages  aa  were  spoken  at  Babel,  I  should 
make  but  a  poor  pretence  to  true  learning  or  knowledge,  if  I 
bad  not  clear  and  distinct  ideaSf  and  useful  notionti  in  my  head 
under  the  vfords  which  my  tongue  could  pronounce.  Yet  so  un<« 
happy  m  thing  is  human  nature,  that  this  sort  of  knowlettge  of 
sounds  and  syllables  is  ready  to  puif  u]>  the  mind  wilii  vanity, 
more  than  the  most  valuable  and  solid  improvements  of  it.  The 
pride  of  a  grammarian  or  a  critic,  generally  exceeds  that  of  a 
fhilosopktr. 

CHAP.  VIII.— 0/*  enquiring  into  the  Sense  and  Meaning  of 
any  Writer  or  Speaker,  and  esptciallj/  the  Sense  of  the 
Sacred  Writings. 

It  is  a  great  unhappiness  that  there  is  such  an  ambiguity  io 
words  and  forms  of  speech,  that  the  same  sentence  may  be  drawn 
into  different  significations  ;  whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  it  is 
diiKcult  sometimes  for  the  reader  exactly  to  hit  upon  the  ideas 
which  the  writer  or  speaker  had  in  his  mind.  Some  of  the  best 
rules  to  direct  us  herein  are  such  as  these  : 

I.  Be  well  acquainted  xffith  the  tongue  itself,  or  language 
wherein  the  author* s  mind  is  expressed.  Learn  not  only  the  true 
meaning  of  each  word,  but  thf  sense  which  those  words  obtain 
when  placed  in  such  a  particular  situation  and  order.  Acquaint 
yourself  with  the  pecuUar  power  and  emphasis  of  the  several 
modes  of  speech,  and  the  various  idioms  of  the  tongue.  The 
secondary  ideas  which  custom  hath  superadded  to  many  words, 
should  also  be  kpown,  as  well  as  the  particular  and  primary 
meaning  of  them,  if  we  would  understand  any  writer.  See 
Logic,  Part  I.  Chap.  4,  Sec.  3. 

II.  Consider  the  signification  of  tliose  words  and*  phrases, 
more  especially  in  the  same  nation,  or  near  the  same  age  in  which 
that  writer  lived,  and  in  what  sense  they  are  used  by  autl^ors  of 
the  same  nation,  opinion,  sect,  party,  &c. 

Upon  this  account,  we  may  learn  to  interpret  several  phrases 
of  the  New  Testament  out  of  that  version  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
into  Greek,  which  is  called  the  Septuagint ;  for  thougli  that 
Tersiou  be  very  imperfect  and  defective  in  many  things,  yet  it  seems 
to  me  evident,  that  the  holy  writers  of  the  New  Testament  made 
use  of  that  version  many  times  in  their  citation  of  texts  out  of 
the  Bible* 

III.  Compart  the  words  and  phrases  in  one  place  oj  an 


mtthoTt  with  the  same  or  kindred  words  and  phrates  used  in 
§tker  places  of  the  same  author^  which  are  genemlly  called  pa- 
nOel  places  ;  and  as  one  expression  explains  another  which  ia 
ike  ity  wo  sometimes  a  contrary  expression  will  explain  its  con- 
trary. Remember  always  that  a  writer  best  interprets  himself  2 
and  aa  we  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  supreme  agent  in  tht 
wriliDgi  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New»  he  can  best  ex-^ 
plain  himself.  Hence  that  theological  rule  arises,  that  ^'  scrip- 
tare  ia  the  best  interpreter  of  scripture ;"  and  therefore  concord' 
Mcses,  which  shew  us  parallel  places,  are  of  excellent  use  fiir 
interpretntion. 

IV.  Consider  the  subject  of  which  the  author  is  treating^  • 
and  by  comparing  other  places  where  he  treats  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, you  may  learn  his  sense  in  the  place  which  you  are  read- 
ing, though  some  of  the  terms  which  he  uses  in  those  two  places 
may  be  irery  different.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  author 
OSes  the  aamo  words  where  the  subject  of  wbidi  he  treats  is  not 
just  the  same,  you  cannot  learn  his  sense  by  comparing  those 
two  (daces,  though  the  mere  words  may  seem  to  agree,  for  soma 
authors,  when  they  are  treating  of  a  quite  different  subject,  may 
use  perhaps  the  same  words  in  a  very  different  sense,  as  St.  Paul 
does  the  words  yaiM,  vLwdlaWy  and  righteousness. 

V.  Observe  the  scope  artd  design  of  the  writer :  enquire  into 
bis  aim  and  end  in  that  book,  or  section,  or  paragrapli,  wliich 
will  help  to  explain  particular  sentences  :  for  we  suppos'*  a  mne 
and  jodicioua  writer  directs  his  expressions  generally  toward  his 
designed  end. 

VI.  When  an  ahthor  speaks  of  any  subject  occasionally, 
let  its  sense  be  erphined  by  those  places  where  he  treafs  of 
n  distinctly  and  proj'essedhj :  Where  he  treats  of  any  subject  in 
mystical  or  metaphorical  terms,  explain  them  by  other  places, 
where  he  treats  of  the  saiue  subject  in  terms  that  are  plain  and 
literal :  Where  he  speaks  in  an  oratorical,  affectinc^,  or  pcr.'>ua- 
aive  way,  let  this  be  explained  by  oilier  places  where  hu  treats 
of  the  same  theme  in  a  doctrinal  or  instructiire  way  :  Where  tlie 
author  speaks  more  strictly,  and  particularly  on  any  theme,  it 
will  explain  the  more  loose  and  general  expressions  t  Where 
he  treats  more  largely,  it  will  explain  the  shorter  hints  and 
brief  intimations :  And  wheresoever  he  writes  more  ohscurely , 
search  out  some  more  perspicuous  passages  in  the  same  writer, 
by  which  to  determine  the  sense  of  that  obscurer  language. 

VII.  Consider  not  only  the  person  who  is  introduced  speak* 
ing,  but  the  percons  to  whom  the  speech  is  directed^  the  rtrcuin- 
stances  of  time  and  place,  the  tem|>er  and  spirit  of  the  spesker, 
as  well  as  the  temper  and  spirit  uf  the  hearers  :  in  order  to  in- 
terpret scripture  well,  there  needs  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  custooB^  some  kuowJed^   of  the  aucieui  iiv^uuA  tku4 
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Greek  timet  and  manners,  vrhich  sometimes  strike  a  slranra 
and  surprising  light  upon  passages  wliidi  before  were  very  m- 
aoure. 

VTII.  In  particular  propositions,  the  sense  of  an  author 
may  be  sometimes  hiown  hf  the  inferences  which  he  draws 
from  thtni ;  and  all  those  senses  may  be  excluded  which  will  noC 
allow  of  that  inference.  Note,  This  rule  indeed  is  not  always 
certain  in  reading  and  interpreting  human  authors,  because 
they  may  mistake  in  drawing  their  inferences  ;  but  in  explaining 
scripture  it  is  a  sure  rule  ;  for  the  sacred  and  inspired  writers 
always  make  just  iuferences  from  their  own  propositions.  Yet 
even  in  them  we  must  take  heed  we  do  not  mistake  an  allusioa 
for  an  inference,  which  is  many  times  introduced  almost  in  the 
same  manner. 

IX.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  controversy,  the  true  sense  of  the 
author  is  sometimes  known'  by  the  objections  that  are  brought 
against  it.  So  we  may  be  well  assured,  the  Anostle  ap^iks 
•gainst  our  Justification  in  the  sight  of  God  oy  our  own 
works  of  hoKness  ;  in  the  8d,  4tb,  and  6th  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  of  the  objection  brought 
against  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  6(h  chapter,  viz.  fVhai 
snail  tee  say  then?  shall  we  continue  in  sifi  that  grace  may 
abound?  which  objection  could  never  have  been  raised,  if  ho 
had  beeu  proving  our  justification  by  our  own  works  of  righte- 
ousness. 

X.  In  matters  of  dispute,  take  heed  of  warping  the  sense 
of  the  writer  to  your  own  opinion,  by  any  latent  prejudices  of 
self-love  and  a  party-spirit.  It  is  this  reigning  principle  of  pre- 
judice and  party,  that  has  given  such  a  variety  of  senses  both  to 
\he  sacred  writers  and  others,  which  would  never  have  come  into 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  if  he  had  not  laboured  under  some  such 
prepossessions. 

XI.  For  the  same  reason  take  heed  of  the  prejudices  of 
passion^  malice,  eivoy,  pride  or  opposition  to  an  author, 
whereby  you  may  be  easily  tempted  to  put  a  false  and  invidious 
sense  upon  his  words.  Lay  aside  therefore  a  carping  spirit,  and 
read  even  an  adversary  with  attention  and  diligence,  with  an 
honest  design  to  find  out  his  true  meaning ;  do  not  snatch  at  little 
lapses  and  appearances  of  mistake,  in  opposition  to  his  declared 
and  avowed  meaning  :  nor  impute  any  sense  or  opinion  to  him 
which  he  denies  to  be  his  opinion,  unless  it  be  proved  by  tlie  most 
plain  and  express  language. 

Lastly,  Remember  that  you  treat  every  author^  writer  or 
speaker  J  just  as  you  yourselves  would  be  willing  to  be  treated 
by  othersy  who  are  searching  out  the  meaning  of  what  you  write 
or  speak  ;  and  maintain  u|>on  your  spirit  an  awful  stense  of  the 
presen  ce  of  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  hearts,  aud  will  punish 
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^OM  who  by  a  base  aod  dishonest  tura  of  miivl  wilfully  per- 
lert  the  meaning  pf  the  saored  ivriters,  or  even  of  common 
■mhorsy  under  the  Influence  of  culpable  prejudices.  See  more» 
Lo^Cy  Part  I.  Chap.  6.  Sec.  3.  DirecUom  concerning  ihe  Dc'- 
Juuium  of  Names. 

'  CHAP.  IX. — Rules  of  Improvement  by  Conversation. 

I.  IF  we  would  improve  our  minds  by  conversation^  it  is  a 
great  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  persons  wiser  than  our^ 
sehes.  Ix  is  a  piece  of  useful  advice  therefore,  to  get  the  &vour 
of  their  conversation  frequently,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
allow  :  and  if  they  happen  to  be  a  litlle  reserved,  use  all  ob» 
Jigiog  methods  to  draw  out  of  them  what  may  increase  your  own 
knowledge. 

II.  Whatsoever  company  you  are  in,  waste  not  the  time  tjs 
irifiesand  impertinence.  If  you  spend  some  hours  amongst  chil- 
drea,  talk  with  them  according  to  their  capacity :  mark  the 
young  buddings  of  infant  reason ;  observe  the  different  moUone 
and  distinct  workings  of  the  animal  and  the  mind^  as  far  as  you 
can  discern  them  ;  take  notice  by  what  degrees  the  little  crea- 
tore  grows  up  to  the  use  of  his  reasouing  powers,  and  what 
early  prejudices  beset  and  endanger  his  uoderstanding.  By  this 
means  you  wilt  Icaru  liow  to  address  yourself  to  children  for 
their  benefit,  and  jicrliaps  you  may  derive  some  useful  pbiloso- 
phemes  or  theorems,  for  your  own  entertainment. 

III.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  a  merchant  or  a 
sailor,  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic,  a  milk -maid  or  a  spinster,  lead 
tbem  into  a  discourse  of  the  matters  of  their  own  peculiar  pro* 
vince  or  profession  ;  for  every  one  knows,  or  should  know,  his 
own  business  best.  In  this  sense  a  common  mechanic  is  wiser 
than  a  philosopher.  By  this  means  you  may  gain  some  improve- 
ment in  knowledge  from  every  one  you  meet. 

IV.  Corifine  not  yourself  always  to  one  sort  of  company, 
or  to  persons  of  the  same  party  or  opinion,  either  in  matters  of 
learning,  religion,  or  the  civil  life,  lest  if  you  should  happen  to 
be  nursed  up  or  educated  in  early  mistake,  you  should  be  con- 
flrmed  and  established  in  the  same  mistake,  by  conversing  only 
with  persons  of  the  same  sentiments.  A  free  and  general  conversa- 
tion with  men  of  very  various  countries  and  of  ditferent  parties, 
opinions,  Vnd  practices  (so  far  as  it  may  be  done  safely)  is  of  ex- 
cellent use  to  undeceive  us  in  many  wrong  judgments  which  we 
may  have  framed,  and  to  lead  uti  into  jiinter  thoughts.  It  is 
said  when  the  King  of  Siam,  near  China,  first  conversed  with 
some  European  merchants,  who  sought  the  favonr  of  trading 
on  bis  coast,  he  enquired  of  them  some  of  tlio  common  appear- 
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•nce«  of  sunmer  and  winter  in  tbeir  conntry ;  and  wbeti  Acy^ 
loid  him  of  water  growingr  ao  hard  in  their  rivers,  that  men,  «M 
borHeK,  and  laden  carriages  passed  over  it,  and  that  rain  some* 
times  fell  down  almost  as  while  and  light  as  featherSi  and  some* 
times  ttUnost  as  hard  as  stones,  he  would  not  believe  a  syHabltL 
they  said :  for  ice^  sfww^  and  Ac///,  where  names  and  things  ul*} 
terly  unknown  to  him,  atid  to  his  subjoetH  in  that  hot  climate  :.  k* 
renounced  all  traffic  with  such  shameful  liar?),  and  would  Qoi 
suffer  them  to  trade  with  his  people.  See  here  the  natural  e&cta 
of  gross  ignorance. 

Conversation  with  foreigners  on  various  occasions,  has  m 
bappy  influence  to  enlarge  our  minds,  and  to  set  them  free  from 
many  errors  and  gross  prejudices  we  are  ready  to  imbibe  cod« 
cerning  them.  Domicillua  has  never  travelled  five  miles  from 
bis  mother's  chimney,  and  be  imagines  all  outlandish  men  are 
Papishesy  and  worship  nothing  but  a  cross.  Tityrus  the  shep* 
herd,  was  bred  up  all  his  life  in  the  country,  and  never  sair 
Rome ;  he  fancied  it  to  be  only  a  huge  village,  and  was  therefore 
infinitely  surprised  to  find  such  palaces,  •such  streets,  such  glit* 
taring  treasures  and  gay  magnificence  as  his  first  journey  to  the 
city  shewed  him,  and  with  wonder  he  confesses  his  folly  and 
mistake. 

So  Virgil  introduces  a  poor  shepberdi 

Urbem  guam  dicunt  Homam  MeUboee,  putati 
SttiftHs  ego  huk  no»hae  simiientf  quo  toepe  toltmui 
J^ujUres  wium  ttntros  d^pellere  foetus,  b^c* 

Thus  Englished  : 

Fonl  thrt  I  iraf,  1  tboagbt  imperial  Rome 

L<k<f  maikeutowD^,  wuere  once  a  wer.k  we  come, 

Aud  thither  drive  our  tender  lambs  from  home. 

Conversation  would  have  given  Tityrus  a  better  notion  of 
Romo,  though  he  had  never  happened  to  travel  thither. 

V.  In  viixed  company  among  acquaintance  and  strangers 
endeaiour  to  learn  something  from  all.  Be  swift  to  bear,  but 
be  cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray  your  ignorance,  and 
perhaps  olfend  some  of  those  who  are  present  too.  The  scrip- 
ture severely  censures  those  who  speak  evil  of  the  things  they 
linnzi'y  not.  Acc|uaint  yourself  therefore  sometimes  with  persona 
and  paru(*s  which  are  far  distant  from  your  common  life  and 
customs  1  this  is  a  wsy  whereby  you  mav  form  a  wiser  opinion  of 
men  and  things.  Prove  all  things  ana  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good  J  is  a  divine  rule,  and  it  comes  from  the  Father  oj(*  light  and 
truth.  But  young  persons  sliouM  practise  it  indeed  witli  dua 
liroitutioii  unit  under  the  eye  of  their  elders. 

VI.  Be  not  frightened  nor  provoked  at  opinions  different 
from  your  own.  Some  pers<ms  are  so  confident  they  are  in  tha 
right,  that  they  will  not  come  wilbiu  the  bearing  of  any  notions 
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M  tbeir  own  :  they  canton  oat  to  themselves  a  little  province  id 
Ibe  iotellectual  world,  where  they  fancy  the  light  shines,  and  all 
the  rest  is  darkness.  They  never  venture  into  the  ocean  of  know^ 
bd^e,  nor  survey  the  riches  of  other  minds,  which  are  as  solid 
Md  as  useful,  and  perhaps  are  finer  fpid  than  what  they  ever 
ed.  iict  not  men  imagine  there  is  no  certain  truth  but 
the  sciences  which  they  study,  and  amongst  that  party  ia 
wfcich  tbey  were  born  and  educated. 

VII.  Believe  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  from  per* 
ms  much  below  yourself.  We  are  all  short- siglitcd  creatures; 
tnr  views  arc  also  narrow  and  limited  ;  we  often  see  but  ono 
side  of  a  matter,  and  do  not  extend  our  si&^ht  far  and  wide 
esuu^  to  reach  every  thing  that  has  a  connection  with  the  thing 
We  talk  of:  We  see  but  in  pan^  and  know  but  in  party  therefore 
it  is  DO  wonder  we  furm  not  right  conchisions,  because  we  do  not 
survey  the  whole  of  any  subject  or  argument.  Even  the  proudest 
admirer  of  his  own  parts  miglit  find  it  useful  to  consult  with 
ethers,  though  of  inferior  capacity  and  penetration.  We  have 
a  different  prospect  of  the  same  thing  (if  [  may  so  speak)  ac- 
eordiug  to  the  different  position  of  onr  underAtHn4l!ngs  towards 
it:  a  weaker  man  may  Homctimes  lighten  notions  which  have 
escaped  a  wiser,  and  which  llic  uiser  man  n)ii;;hl  make  a  happy 
use  of,  if  lie  would  condescend  to  take  notice  ut'  th^m. 

VIII.  It  is  of  considerahlc  advantage  when  we  are  pur- 
suing any  difficult  point  of  knowledge,  to  have  a  society  of  iw 
genious  correspondents  at  hand^  to  rchom  tee  may  propose  it ;  for 
every  man  has  sonieihing  of  a  dittcrcnt  genius  and  a  various 
turn  of  inin<l,  whereby  Uie  subject  proposed  will  be  Miown  in 
all  lis  lii^iits,  u  will  be  represented  in  all  its  forms,  and  every 
side  of  it  be  turned  to  view,  that  a  juster  judgment  may  be 
framed. 

IX.  To  make  conversation  more  valuable  and  useful,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  among  persons  of  the 
!»ame  or  of  diS^'n-nt  sexes,  after  the  necessary  salutations  are 
finished,  and  the  stream  of  common  talk  begins  to  hesitate,  or 
niUM  flat  and  low,  let  som;*  one  person  take  a  book  which  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  uliole  company,  and  by  common  consent  let 
him  read  in  it  ten  lines,  or  a  paragraph  or  two,  or  a  few  pages, 
till  some  word  or  sentence  gives  an  occasion  for  any  of  the  com- 
pany to  offlr  a  thought  or  tivo  relating  to  that  subject.  Interrup- 
tion of  the  fcader  should  be  no  blame,  for  conversation  is  the 
huftiness ;  whether  it  be  to  confirm  what  the  author  says,  or  to 
improve  if,  to  enlarge  upon  or  to  correct  it,  to  object  against  it, 
or  to  a.«*k  any  question  that  is  a-kin  to  it ;  and  let  every  one  that 
please  a<ld  their  opinion  and  promote  the  conversation.  When 
tlie  discourse  sinks  again,  or  diverts  to  trifles,  Irt  liim  that  read* 
pursue  tbe  iMge,  aud  read  on  further  pariEtgjaptis  or  pagis^  till 
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some  ooeasioD  is  given  by  a  word  or  sentence  Cor  a  new  discourse 
to  be  started,  and  that  with  the  utmost  ease  and  freedora^i' 
Such  a  method  as  thia  would  prevent  the  iiours  of  a  viait 
from  running  all  to  waste ;  and  by  this  means,  even  amonfi; 
scholars,  they  will  seldom  find  occasion  for  that  too  just  and 
bitter  reflection,  /  hav^  lost  my  time  in  the  company  of  the^ 
learned.  ^ 

By  such  practice  as  tliis,  young  ladies  may  very  honour** 
ably  and  ai^eeably  improve  their  hours,  while  one  applies  her- 
self to  reading,  the  others  employ  their  attention,  even  amon^ 
the  various  artifices  of  the  needle :  but  let  all  of  them  make 
their  occasional  remarks  or  inquiries.  This  will  guard  a  great 
deal  of  that  precious  time  from  modish  trifling,  impertinence  or 
scandal,  which  might  otherwise  afibrd  matter  for  painful  re^ 
pentancok 

Observe  this  rule  in  general,  whensoever  it  lies  in  your 
power  to  lead  the  conversation,  let  it  be  directed  to  some  pro^ 
fiable  point  of  knowledge  or  practice,  so  far  as  may  be  done 
with  decency  ;  and  let  not  the  discourse  ami  the  hours  be  suffer* 
ed  to  run  loose  without  aim  or  design  :  and  when  a  subject  ia 
atarted,  pass  not  hastily  to  another,  before  you  have  brouglit  the 
present  theme  of  discourse  to  some  tolerable  issue,  or  a  juiut 
concent  to  drop  it. 

X.  Attend  with  sincere  diligence  uhile  any  one  of  the 
company  is  declaring  his  sense  of  the  (jiiestion  proposed  ;  hear 
the  argument  with  patience,  though  it  differ  ever  so  much  from 
your  sentiments,  for  you  yourself  are  very  desirous  to  be  heard 
with  patience  by  others  who  differ  from  you.  Let  not  your 
thoughts  bo  active  and  busy  ail  the  while  to  find  out  something  td 
contradict,  and  by  what  means  to  oppose  the  speaker,  esp^cialiy 
in  matters  which  are  not  brought  to  an  issue.  This  is  a  frequent 
and  unhappy  temper  and  practice.  You  should  rather  be  intent 
and  solicitous  to  take  up  the  mind  and  meaning  of  the  speaker, 
zealous  to  seize  and  approve  all  that  is  true  in  his  discourse ;  nor 

Jfet  should  you  want  courage  to  oppose  where  ii  is  necessary  ;  but 
et  your  modesty  and  patience,  and  a  friendly  temper,  be  as  con* 
spicuous  as  your  zeal. 

XI.  When  a  man  speaks  with  rohch  freedom  and  ease,  and 
gives  bis  opinion  in  the  plainest  language  of  common  sense,  do 
not  presently  imagine  you  shall  gain  nothing  by  his  company. — 
Sometimes  you  will  find  a  person  who  in  his  conver^tion  or  liia 
writings  delivers  his  thoughts  in  so  plain,  so  easy,  so  fauiiliar 
and  perspicuous  a  manner,  that  you  both  understand  and  assent 
to  every  thing  he  saith,  as  fast  as  you  read  or  hear  it ;  hereupon 
some  hearers  have  been  ready  to  conclude  in  haste,  surely  **  this 
man  saith  none  but  common  things.  I  knew  as  much  before,  or 
I  could  have  said  all  this  myself."    This  is  a  frequeut  mistake. 
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JPeUuddo  WAS  a  yery  great  genius ;  wban  he  spoke  in  the  senate 
he  was  wont  to  oouTey  bis  ideas  in  so  simple  and  happy  a  manner 
Mto  iDstruct  and  convince  every  bearer,  and  to  inforce  the  con* 
ndioD  through  the  whole  illustrious  aisembly ;  and  that  with  so 
Msb  evidence,  that  you  would  have  been  ready  to  wonder,  that 
Cfcry  one  who  S|ioke  had  not  said  the  same  things ;  but  Pellucido 
mi  the  only  man  that  could  do  it,  the  only  speaker  who  had 
itiained  this  art  lUid  honour.  Such  is  the  writer  of  whom  Horace 
would  aay, 

•Ui  iim  qmUf 
Junu 


8w€r9t  tdSmi,  nuUi  muUum^  fnatraquiB  Mont 
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Smooth  be  your  style,  and  plain  and  ottural, 
To  strike  the  sons  of  M^mppmff  or  Whitehall  i 
While  odiers  think  this  easy  to  attain, 
Let  theoi  but  try,  and  with  their  utmost  pain 
They'll  sweat  aud  strive  to  imitate  io  vaio. 

XII.  If  any  thing  seem  dark  in  the  discourse  of  your  com« 
paaion,  ao  that  you  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  s|)okeu,  eft- 
diooaur  to  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of  it  by  a  decent  manner  of 
enquiry.  Do  not  charge  the  speaker  with  obscurity  either  in  his 
sense  or  his  words,  but  intreat  his  favour  to  relieve  your  own 
want  of  penetration,  or  to  add  an  enlightening  word  or  two,  that 
you  may  take  up  his  whole  meaning.  If  difficulties  arise  in 
jour  mind,  and  constrain  your  dissent  to  (he  things  spoken,  **  re- 
present what  objections  some  persons  would  be  ready  to  make 
against  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker,''  without  telling  him  you 
oppose.  This  manner  of  address  carries  something  more  modest 
and  obliging  in  it,  than  to  appear  to  raise  objections  of  your  own 
by  way  of  contradiction  to  him  that  spoke. 

XIII.  When  vou  are  forced  to  differ  from  him  who  delivers 
his  sense  on  any  point,  yet  ^^  agree  as  far  as  you  can,  and  repre- 
sent how  /ar  you  agree  ;"  and  if  there  be  any  room  for  it,  explain 
the  words  of  the  speaker  iu  such  a  sense  to  %vhich  }ou  can  in 
general  assent  and  so  agree  with  him  ;  or  at  least  by  a  small  ad- 
dition or  alteration  of  his  sentiments  shew  your  own  sense  of 
things.  It  is  the  practice  and  delight  of  a  candid  hearer,  to 
make  it  api>ear  how  unwilling  he  is  to  differ  from  him  that  speaks. 
Let  the  speaker  know  that  it  is  nothing  but  truth  constrains  you 
to  oppose  him^  and  let  that  difference  be  always  exprest  in  few 
and  civil,  and  chosen  words,  such  as  give  the  least  offence.  And 
be  careful  always  to  take  Solomon's  rule  with  you,  and  let  your 
correspondent  fairly  finish  his  speech  before  you  reply  ;  for 
he  that  answereth  a  ^natter  before  he  heareth  it^  it  is  folly  and 
Mhame  unto  him ;  Prov.  xviii.  13.  A  little  watchfulnessy 
care,  and  practice,  in  younger  life,  will  render  all  these  things 
more  easy,  familiar,  and  natural  to  you,  aud  will  grow  into 
habit. 

Vol.  Tiij.  £ 
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XIV.  As  you  tbould  carry  about  with  you  a  conBtant  and 
Bincero  $eii$e  of  your  own  ignorance,  so  you  ihould  not  be  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  confess  this  ignorance^  by  taking  all  proper  op- 
|K)Huailie8  to  a«k  and  enquire  for  farther  information  ;  whether 
It  be  the  meaning  of  a  word,  the  nature  of  a  thing,  the  reaaoo 
of  a  proposition,  the  custom  of  a  nation,  &c.  never  remain  in 
ignorance  for  want  of  asking. 

Many  a  person  liad  arrived  at  some  considerable  degree  of 
knowledge^  if  he  had  not  been  full  of  self-conceit,  and  imagined  that 
he  had  known  enough  already,  or  else  was  ashamed  to  let  othera 
know  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  it.  God  and  man  are  ready 
to  teach  the  meek,  the  humble,  and  the  ignorant ;  but  he  that 
fancies  himself  to  know  any  particular  subject  well,  or  that 
will  not  venture  to  ask  a  question  about  it,  such  a  one  will 
not  put  hiAnself  into  the  way  of  improvement  by  inquiry  and 
diligence.  A  fool  may  be  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  ten  tnen 
who  can  render  a  reason^  and  such  a  one  is  very  likely  to  be  an 
everlasting  fool ;  and  perhaps  also  it  is  a  silly  shame  rendera  his 
folly  incurable. 

Stultanofi  tncmaiM pudor  maUu  uleera  eelai,        Hor.  Epist.  16.  lib.  1. 

In  English  thus : 

Yf  foels  IniTe  olcera  and  their  pride  conceal  'em. 
They  must  hare  alcers  stilU  for  none  can  heal  *eni. 

,  XV.  Be  not  too  forward,  especially  in  the  younger  part  of 
life,  to  determine  any  question  in  company  with  an  infallible  and 
peremptory  tentenecy  nor  s|>eak  with  assuming  airs,  and  with  a 
decisive  tone  of  viMce.  A  young  man  in  the  presence  of  his 
elders  stioaki  rather  hear  and  attend,  and  weigh  the  arguments 
which  are  brought  for  the  proof  or  refutation  of  any  doubtful 
proposition  ;  atfid  when  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  propose  your 
thoughts  rather  in  way  of  enquiry.  By  this  means  your  mind 
will  be  kept  in  a  fitter  temper  to  receive  truth,  and  you  will  be 
more  ready  to  correct  and  nnprove  your  own  sentiments,  where 
vou  hajre  not  been  too  positive  in  affirming  them.  But  if  you 
nave  magisterially  decided  the  point,  you  will  find  a  secret  unwil- 
Jingness  to  retrace  ttioogh  you  should  feel  an  inward  conviction 
that  you  were  in  the  wiiang. 

XVI.  It  is  granted  indeed,  that  a  season  may  happen,  when 
some  bold  pretender  to  science,  may  assume  haughty  and  positive 
airs  to  assert  and  vindicate  a  gross  and  dangerous  error,  or  to 
renounce  and  vilify  some  very  important  truth ;  and  if  he  has  a 
popular  talent  of  talking,  and  tliere  be  no  remonstrance  made 
mg^nst  him,  the  company  may  be  tempted  too  easily  to  give  thdr 
assent  to  the  impudence  and  infallibility  of  the  presumer.  They 
-may  imagine  a  proposition  so  much  vilified  can  never  be  true,  and 
that  a  doctrine  which  is  so  boldly  censured  and  renounced  can 
never  be  defended.  Weak  minds  are  too  ready  to  persuade 
themselves,  that  a  man  would  never  talk  with  so  much  assurance 
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nka  he  were  certaiDW  io  the  right  and  could  well  malDtain  aod 
proTe  what  he  said.  By  this  means  truth  itself  is  in  dang^  of 
being  betrayed  or  lostj  if  there  be  no  opposition  made  to  such  a 
fielcnding  talker. 

Now  in  such  a  case  even  a  wise  and  a  modest  man  may 
smme  mira  too,  and  repel  insolence  with  its  own  wei^ns. 
There  is  a  time,  as  Solomon  the  wisest  of  men  teaches  us,  whea 
t  fool  should  be  answered  according  to  his  folly ^  lest  he  be  wise 

ttly  yi    ' 


M  his  own  conceit^  and  lest  others  too  easily  yield  up  their  faith 
sad  reason  to  his  imperious  dictates.  Courage  and  positivity  are 
acYcr  more  necessary  than  on  such  an  occasion.  But  it  is  good 
to  join  acme  argument  with  them  of  real  and  conTincing  force^ 
snd  let  it  be  strongly  pronounced  too. 

When  such  a  resistance  is  made,  you  shall  find  some  of  these 
ImiUI  talkers  will  draw  in  their  horns,  when  their  fierce  and  feeble 
pashes  against  truth  and  reason  are  repelled  with  pushing  and 
ooofideoce.  It  is  pity  indeed  tliat  truth  should  ever  need  such 
aort  of  defences ;' but  we  know  that  a  triumphant  assurance  hath 
sometimes  supported  gross  falsehoods,  and  a  whole  company 
have  been  captivated  to  error  by  this  means,  till  some  man  with 
equal  assurance  has  rescued  them.  It  is  pity  that  any  momentous 
point  of  doctrine  sikould  happen  to  fall  under  such  reproaches, 
snd  require  such  a  mode  of  vindication  ;  though  if  I  happen  to 
hear  it,  I  ought  not  to  turn  mv  back  and  to  sneak  off  in  silence, 
and  leave  the  truth  to  lie  bained,  bleeding  and  slain.  Yet  I 
must  confess,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  no  occasion  ever  given 
me  to  fight  uitli  any  man  at  this  sort  of  weapons,  even  though 
I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  silence  his  insolence,  and  obtain  an 
evident  victory. 

XVII.  Be  not  fond  of  disputing  etery  thing  Pro  and  Con, 
DOT  indulge  yourself  to  shew  your  talent  of  attacking  and  defend- 
ing. A  logic  which  teaches  notliing  else,  is  little  wortli.  This 
temper  and  practice  will  lead  you  just  so  far  out  of  the  way 
of  knowledge,  and  divert  your  honest  enquiry  after  the  truth 
which  is  debated  or  sought.  In  set  disputes,  every  little  straw 
is  often  laid  hold  on  to  support  our  own  cause ;  every  tl.ing 
that  can  be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give  colour  to  onr  argument  is 
advanced,  and  that  perhaps  with  vanity  and  ostentation.  This 
puts  the  mind  out  of  a  proper  posture  to  seek  and  receive  the 
truth. 

XVIII.  Do  not  bring  a  warm  party-spirit  into  free  conver'- 
sation^  which  is  designed  for  mutual  improvement  in  the  seftrch 
of  troth.  Take  heed  of  allowing  yourself  in  those  self-satisfied 
assurances,  which  keep  the  doors  of  the  understanding  barred 
fast  against  the  admission  of  «ny  new  sentiments.  Let  your  soul 
be  ever  ready  to  hearken  to  further  discoveries,  from  a  constant 
and  ruling  consciousness  of  our  present  faUtble  and  imperfect 
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Blate ;  and  make  it  appear  to  your  friends,  that  it  is  no  hard 
task  for  you  to  learn  and  pronounce  those  little  words,  /  wa$ 
wisiaken,  how  hard  soever  it  be  for  the  bulk  of  maukiud  to  pro* 
uounce  them. 

XIX.  As  you  may  sometimes  raise  enquiries  for  your  own 
instruction  and  improvement,  and  draw  out  the  learning,  wisdom 
and  fine  sentiments  of  your  friends,  who  perhaps  may  be  too 
reserved  or  modest ;  so  at  other  times  if  you  perceive  a  person 
unskilful  in  the  matter  of  debate  ;  you   may  by  questions  aptly 

{)ropo»ed  in  the  Socratic  method,  lead  him  into  a  clearer  know^ 
edg^e  of  the  subject ;  then  you  become  bis  instructor  in  such  a 
itaanner  as  may  not  appear  to  make  yourself  his  superior. 

XX.  Take  lued  of  affecling  always  to  shine  in  company 
above  the  rtsty  and  to  display  the  riches  of  your  own  wider-* 
standing  or  your  oratory,  as  though  you  would  render  yoursetf 
admirable  to  all  that  are  present.  This  is  seldom  well  taken  in 
polite  company ;  much  less  should  you  use  such  forms  of  speech 
as  should  insinuate  the  ignorance  or  dulness  of  those  with  whom' 
you  converse. 

XXI.  Though  you  should  not  affect  to  flourish  in  a  copioua 
harangue  and  diffusive  style  in  company,  yet  neither  should  you 
rudelif  interrupt  and  reproach  him  that  happens  to  use  it :  but 
when  he  has  done  speaking,  reduce  his  sentiments  into  a  moro 
contracted  form  ;  not  with  a  shew  of  correcting,  but  as  one  who 
ia  doubtful  whether  you  hit  u]K>n  his  true  sense  or  no.  Thus  mat- 
ters may  be  brought  more  easily  from  a  wild  confusion  into  a 
single  point ;  questions  may  be  sooner  determined,  and  difficultita 
more  readily  removed. 

XXII.  Be  not  so  ready  to  charge  ignorance^  prejudice^  and 
mistake  upon  others^  as  you  are  to  suspect  yourself  of  it  :  and  in 
order  to  shew  how  free  you  are  from  prejudices,  learn  to  bear 
contradiction  with  patience :  let  it  be  easy  to  you  to  bear  your  own 
opinion  strongly  opposed,  especially  in  matters  which  are  doubt- 
ful and  disputable  amongst  men  of  sobriety  and  virtue.  Give  a 
patient  hearing  to  arguments  on  all  sides,  otherwise  you  give  the 
company  occasion  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  the  evidence  of  truth 
has  lead  you  into  this  opinion,  but  some  lazy  anticipation  of  judg- 
ment ;  some  beloved  presumption,  some  long  and  rash  possession 
of  a  party-scheme,  in  which  you  desire  to  rest  undisturbed.  If 
your  assent  has  been  established  u|>on  just  and  sufficient  grounda, 
why  should  you  be  afraid  to  let  the  truth  be  put  to  the  trial  of 
argument  ? 

XXI II.  '^  Banish  utterly  out  of  all  conversation,  and  espe- 
cially out  of  all  learned  and  intellectual  conference,  every  thing 
that  tends  to  provoke  passion,  or  raise  a  fire  in  the  blood.''     Let 
no  sharp  language,  no  noisy  exclamation,  no  sarcasms  or  biting 
j^ts  be  heard  among  you  ;  no  perverse  or  invidious  consequendoi 
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kdimwn  from  each  other^a  opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  person : 
hA  there  be  no  wilful  perversion  of  another's  meaning  ;  no  sud* 
dca  leisure  of  a  lapsed  syllable  to  play  upon  it,  nor  any  abus- 
ed oonstruction  of  an  innocent  mistake:  suffer  not  your  tongue 
to  inault  a  modest  opponent  that  begins  to  yield  ;  let  there  be  no 
crowing  and  triumph,  even  where  there  is  evident  victory  on  your 
MJe.    All  these  things  are  enemies  to  friendship,  and  the  ruin  of 
Iree  oonveraation.    The  impartial  search   of  truth   requires  ail 
cslmneae  and  serenity,  all  temper  and  candour :  mutual  instruc- 
tioD  can  never  be  attained  in  the   midst  of  passion,   pride  and 
daoDOur,  unless  we  sup|M>se  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  there  is 
aloud  and  penetrating  lecture  read  by  both  sides  on  the  folly  and 
jlianieful  infirmities  of  human  nature. 

XXIV.  Whensoever  therefore  any  unhappy  word  shall  arise 
in  company  that  might  give  you  a  reasonable  disgust,  quash  the 
rUitfg  reMentment^  he  it  ever  so  justy  and  command  your  soul  and 
jour  tongue  into  silence,. lest  you  cancel  the  hopes  of  ail  improve- 
nent,  for  that  hour,  and  transform  the  learned  converj^aiion  into 
the  mean  and  vulgar  form  of  reproaches  and  railing.  The  man 
who  begun  to  break  the  peace  in  such  a  society,  will  fall  under 
theahame  aud  conviction  of  such  a  silent  reproof,  if  he  ha»  any 
thing  ineenuous  about  him.  If  this  should  not  be  sufficient,  let  a 
grave  admonition,  or  a  soft  and  gentle  turn  of  wit,  witli  an  air  of 
pleasantry,  give  the  warm  disputer  an  occasion  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  his  indecent  fire,  if  uot  to  retract  the  indecency  and 
quench  the  flame. 

XXV.  Inure  yourself  to  a  candid  and  obliging  manner  in 
all  your  conversation^  ana  acquire  the  art  of  pleaning  address, 
even  when  you  teach  as  well  as  when  you  learu,  and  when  you 
oppose   aa  well  as  when  you  assert  or  prove.     This  degree  of 

Eiiteneas  is  not  to  be  attained  without  a  diligent  attention  to  such 
id  of  directions  as  are  here  laid  down,  aud  a  frequent  exercise 
and  practice  of  them. 

XXVI.  If  you  would  know  what  sort  of  companions  you 
ihould  select  for  the  cultivation  and  advantage  of  the  mindj  the 
general  rule  is,  choose  such  as  by  their  brightness  of  parts  and 
their  diligence  in  study,  or  by  their  superior  advancement  in  learn- 
ing, or  peculiar  excellency  in  any  art,  science  or  accomplishment, 
divine  or  human,  may  be  capable  of  administriug  to  your  im* 
proveraent ;  and  be  sure  to  maintain  and  keep  some  due  recfard 
to  their  moral  character  always,  lest  while  you  wander  in  quest 
of  intellectual  gain,  you  fall  into  the  contagion  of  irreligion  and 
¥ice.  No  wise  man  would  venture  into  a  house  infected  with 
the  plague,  in  order  to  see  the  finest  collections  of  any  virtuoso  in 
Eiurope. 

XXVII.  Nor  is  it  every  sober  person  of  your  acquaintance, 
B0|  ficr  everjf  man  of  briglit  parts,  or  rich  in  learning,  that  is 
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fit  to  engage  in  free  convergation  for  the  enquiring  after  Cnillf. 
Liet  a  person  bave  ever  so  iiluatrious  talents,  yet  ht  is  not  a  pro^ 
per  associate  for  such  a  purpose,  if'  he  lie  under  any  of'  thefoU 
lowing  infirmities. 

(1.)  If  he  be  exceedingly  reserved,  and  hath  eitlier  no  in- 
clination to  discourse,  or  no  tolerable  capacity  of  speech  and  lan- 
guage for  the  communication  of  bis  sentiments.  (2.)  If  be  be 
haughty  and  proud  of  his  knowledge,  imperious  in  his  airs,  and 
18  dways  fond  of  imposing  his  seutimeiits  on  all  the  company. 
(3.)  If  he  be  positive  and  dogmatical  in  his  own  opinions,  and 
"will  dispute  to  the  end  ;  if  he  will  resist  the  brightest  evidence  of 
truth  rather  than  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome,  or  yield  to  the 
plainest  and  strongest  reasonings.  (4.)  If  he  be  one  who  always 
afiects  to  outshine  all  tbe  company,  and  delights  to  hear  himself 
talk  and  flourish  upon  a  subject,  and  make  long  harangues,  while 
the  rest  must  be  all  silent  and  attentive.  (5.)  If  he  be  a  person 
of  a  whiffling  and  unstead  v  turn  of  mind  who  cannot  keep  close 
to  a  point  of  controversy,  but  wanders  from  it  perpetually,  and 
is  always  solicitous  to  say  something,  whether  it  be  pertinent  to 
the  question  or  no.  (6.)  If  he  be  fretful  and  peevish,  and  given 
to  resentment  upon  all  occasions ;  if  he  knows  not  how  to  bear 
contradiction;  or  is  ready  to  take  things  in  a  wrong  sonse  ;  if  he 
is  swift  to  feel  a  supposed  offence,  or  to  imagine  himself  affronted, 
and  then  break  out  into  a  sudden  passion,  or  retain  silent  and 
sullen  wrath.  (7.)  If  he  affect  wit  on  all  occasions,  and  is  full  of 
his  conceits  and  puns,  quirks  or  quibbles,  jests  and  repartees  ; 
these  may  agreeably  entertain  and  animate  an  hour  of  mirth,  but 
they  have  no  place  in  the  search  after  truth.  (8.)  If  be  carry 
always  about  with  him  a  sort  of  craft,  and  cunning,  and  disguise, 
and  act  rather  like  a  spy  than  a  friend.  Have  a  cure  of  hucIi  a 
one  as  will  make  an  ill  use  of  freedom  in  conversation,  and  im- 
mediately charge  heresy  upon  you,  when  you  happen  to  differ 
from  those  sentiments  which  authority  or  custom  has  establtslied. 

In  short,  you  should  avoid  the  man  in  such  select  conversa- 
tion, who  practises  any  thing  that  is  unbecoming  the  character  of 
a  sincere^  free  and  open  searcher  after  truth. 

Now  though  you  may  pay  all  the  relative  duties  of  life  \o 
persons  of  these  unhappy  qualifications,  and  treat  them  with 
decency  and  love,  so  far  as  religion  and  humanity  oblige  you, 
yet  take  care  of  entering  into  a  free  debate  on  matters  of  truth  or 
talsehood  in  their  company,  and  especially  about  the  principles  of 
religion.  I  confess,  if  a  peiW>n  of  8U(^  a  temper  happens  to 
judse  and  talk  well  on  such  a  subject,  you  may  hear  him  with  at- 
tention and  derive  what  profit  you  can  from  his  discourse  ;  but 
be  is  by  no  means  to  be  chosen  for  a  free  conference  in  matters  of 
•nquiry  and  knowledge.  ' 

XXVIII.  Whil^  I   would  persuade  you  to  beware  of  such 
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ycnoDi,  and  abstain  from  too  much  freedom  of  diaoonrte  amongH 
them,  it  U  very  natural  to  infer  that  you  should  watch  agaimt  the 
working  of  these  evil  qualkiei  in  your  own  breast,  if  yon  bap* 
pea  to  be  tainted  witb  any  of  them  your»el£  Men  of  learnings 
and  ingenuity  will  juntfy  avoid  your  acquaintance,  when  they 
find  auch  an  unhappy  and  unsociable  temper  prevailing  in  you. 

XXIX.  Toconchide:  whenvou  retire  from  company,  then 
eonveroe  with  yourself  in  solitude^  and  enquire  what  you  have 
kamt  Jor  the  improvement  of  your  undentandiugy  or  for  the 
ftclifying  your  inclinations,  for  the  increase  of  your  virtues,  or 
the  meliorating  your  conduct  and  behaviour  in  any  future  parts  of 
life.  If  you  have  seen  some  of  your  company  candid,  modest, 
bumble  in  their  manner,  wise  and  sagacious,  just  and  pious  iu 
their  sentiments,  polite  and  graceful,  as  well  as  clear  ana  strong 
IB  their  expression,  and  universally  acceptable  and  lovely  in  tlieir 
behaviour,  endeavonr  to  impress  the  idea  of  all  these  u[>on  your 
memory,  and  treasure  them  up  for  your  imitation. 

XXX.  If  the  laws  of  reason,  decency,  and  civility,  have  not 
been  well  observed  among  your  associates,  take  notice  of  these 
defects  for  your  own  improvement :  and  from  every  occurrence 
of  this  kind,  remark  something  to  imitate  or  to  avoid,  in  elegant, 
polite,  and  useful  conversation.     Perhaps  you  will  find  that  some 
persons  present  have  really  displeased  the  company  by  an  cxces* 
wve  and  too  visible  an  aifoctation  to  please,  that  is,  by  giving 
loose  to  servile  flattery,  or  promiscuous  praise  ;  while  others  were 
ss  readv  to  oppose  and  contradict  every  thing  that  was  said. 
Some  Lave  deserved  just  censure  for  a  morose  and  affected 
taciturnity,  and  others  have  been  anxious  and  careful  lest  their 
silence  should  be  interpreted  a  want  of  sense,  and  therefore  they 
have  ventured  to  make  speeches,  tho'  they  had  nothing  to  say 
which  was  worth  hearing.    Perhaps  you  will  observe,  that  one 
was  ingenious  in  l^s  thoughts  and  bright  in  his  language,  but  he 
was  so  top  full  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill  on  all  the  company  ; 
that  he  spiofce  wel)  indeed,  but  that  he  spoke  too  long,  and  did  not 
allow  equal  time  or  liberty  to  his  associates.     You  will  remark 
that  another  was  full  charged  to  let  out  his  words  before  his  friend 
had  done  speaking,  or  impatient  of  tlie  least  opposition  to  any 
thing  he  said-    You  will  remember  thatspme  persons  have  talk- 
ed at  large,  and  with  great  confidence^  of  things  which  they  un- 
derstood not,  and  others  counted  every  thing  tedious  and  intoler- 
able that  was  s[>okcn  upon  subject  out  of  tiieir  sphere,  and  tliey 
would  fain  confine  the  conference  entirely  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  narrow  knowledge  snd  study.    The  errors  of  conversation 
are  almost  infinite. 

XXXI.  By  a  view  of  such  irrcgnlarities  as  these,  you  may 
learn  to  avoid  (hose  follies  and  pieces  of  ill  conduct  which  spoil 
good  conversation,  or  mako  it  less  agreeable  and  less  useful ; 
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and  by  degrees  yoo  will  acquire  that  delightful  and  easy  tnanner 
«f  address  and  behaviour  in  all  useful  oorreapondencesi  which 
mav  render  your  company  every  where  desired  and  beloved ; 
ana  at  the  same  time  among  the  best  of  your  companions  you  may 
make  the  highest  improvement  in  your  intellectual  acquisitions, 
that  the  discourse  of  mortal  creatures  will  allow,  under  all  our 
disadvantages  in  this  sorry  state  of  mortality.  But  there  is  a 
day  coming,  when  we  shall  be  seized  away  from  this  lower  class 
in  the  school  of  knowledge,  where  we  labour  under  the  many 
dangers  and  darknesses,  the  errors  and  the  incumbrances  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  our  conversation  shall  be  with  angels,  and  more 
illuminated  spirits  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  universe. 


CHAP.  X.—Of  Disputes. 

I.  UNDER  the  general  head  of  Conrersaiion  for  the  Im* 
pravement  of  the  Mind^  we  may  rank  the  practice  of  disputing ; 
that  is,  when  two  or  more  persons  appear  to  maintain  different 
sentiments,  and  defend  their  own,  or  oppose  the  other^s  opinion 
in  alternate  discourse  by  some  methods  of  argument. 

II.  As  these  disputes  often  arise  in  good  earnest,  where 
the  two  contenders  do  really  believe  the  different  propositions 
which  they  support ;  so  sometimes  they  are  appointed  as  mere 
trials  of  skill  in  academies,  or  schools,  by  the  students :  some- 
times they  are  practised,  and  that  with  apparent  fervour,  in  courts 
of  judicature  by  lawyers,  in  order  to  gain  the  fees  of  their  diflSerent 
.clients,  while  both  sides  jperhaps  are  really  of  the  same  senti* 
mcot  with  regard  to  the  cause  which  is  tried. 

III.  In  common  conversation,  disputes  are  often  managed 
vrithout  any  forms  of  regularity  or  order,  and  they  turn  to  good 
or  evil  pur|K)ses,  chiefly  according  to  the  temper  of  the  dispu- 
tants. They  may -sometimes  be  successful  to  search  out  truth, 
sometimes  effectual  to  maintain  truth,  and  convince  the  mistaken, 
but  at  other  limes  a  dispute  is  a  mere  scene  of  battle  in  order  to 
victory  and  vain  triumph. 

#  IV.  There  are  some  few  general  rules  which  should  be 
observed  in  all  debates  whatsoever,  if  we  would  find  out  truth 
by  them,  or  convince  a  friend  of  his  error,  even  though  they  be 
not  managf^d  according  to  any  settled  forms  of  disputation  :  and 
^8  there  are  almost  as  many  opinions  and  judgments  of  things  as 
there  arc  persons,  so  when  several  persons  happen  to  meet  and 
confer  together  upon  anv  subject,  they  are  ready  to  declare  tlicir 
difterent  sentiments,  and  support  them  by  such  reasonings  as  they 
are  capable  of.  This  is  called  debating,  or  disputing,  as  is  above 
described. 
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V.  When  persons  begin  a  debate,  they  should  elxcays  lake 
tart  thai  ihe^  art  agrted  in   iomt  general  principles  or  pro^ 
positions^  whidb  either  more  nearly  or   remotely  aSect  the  ques- 
tion in  hand  ;  for  otherwise  they  have  no  foundation  or  hope  of 
eonvincing  e^h  other ;  they  must  have  some  common  ground 
to  stand  upon  while  they  maintain  the  contest.     When  they  find 
Aey  agree   in  some  remote  propositions^  then  let  them  search 
fcrdier,  and  enquire  how  near  th^  approach  -to  each  oUier^s  sen- 
timents ;  and  whatsoever  propositions  they  agree  in,  let  these  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  mutual  hope  of  conviction.     Hereby  you 
will  be  prevented  from  running   at  every  turn  to  some  origi- 
aal  and  remote  propositions  and  axioms,  which  practice  both 
SRtanglea   and  prolongs  a  dispute.    As  for  instance,    if   there 
was  a  debate  proposed  betwixt  a  proiestant  and  a  papist^  whether 
there  be  such  a  place  as  purgatory  ?    Let  them  remember  that 
they  both  agree  in  this  point,  that  Christ  has  made  satisfaction 
er  atonement  for  sin,  and  upon  this  ground  let  them  both  stand, 
while  they  search  out  the  controverted  doctrine  of  purgatory  by 
way  of  conference  or  debate. 

VI.  The  question  should  be  cleared  from  all  doubtful  terms 
end  needless  additions ;  and  all  things  that  belong  to  the  question 
should  be  expressed  in  plain  and  intelligible  langtiage.  This  is  so 
necessary  a  thing,  that  without  it,  men  willbeexpoiicd  to  such  sort 
of  ridiculous  contests  as  was  found  one  day  between  the  two  tin- 
leamed  combatants  Sartor  and  Sutor,  who  assaulted  and  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  transubistantiation  with  much  zeal  and 
violence :  but  Latino  liap])cning  to  come  into  their  company,  and 
enquiring  the  subject  of  their  dispute,  asked  each  of  them  what 
he  meant  by  that  long  hard  word  transubstantiation.  Siitor 
readily  informed  him  that  he  understood  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus.  But  Sartor  ^>^red  him  that  he  meant  nothing  but  bow- 
ing at  the  high  ettiar  :  *^  No  wonder  then,  said  latino,  that 
you  cannot  agree,  when  you  neither  understand  one  another,  nor 
the  word  about  which  you  contend.*'  I  think  the  whole  family 
of  the  Sartors  and  Suiors  would  be  wiser  if  they  avoided  such 
kind  of  debates,  till  they  understood  the  terms  better.  But 
alas  !  even  their  wives  carry  on  such  conferences  ;  the  other  day 
one  was  heard  in  the  street,  explaining  to  her  less  learned  neigh- 
bour, the  ntesLUxng of  rjtefaphysical  science;  and  she  assured  her, 
that  as  physics  were  medicines  for  the  boily,  so  metaphysics  was 
physic  for  the  soul :  upon  this  they  went  on  to  dispute  the  [mni 
how  far  the  divine  excelled  the  doctor. 

jiudiiuM  udmiisi  tigum  tene^tis  amiei  ? 
Rid€iUem  dicere  verum  quid  vetai  ?  Hor» 

Can  it  be  faulty  to  repeat 

A  dialogue  that  walked  the  atrcet  ? 

Or  can  my  f^ravest  f  rienda  forbear 

▲  laugh,  vvbeo  lach  dispute*  tbey  hear } 
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VII.  Aad  not  only  theBeDBeKndninnineofdieirard«aMil 
in  the  question  should  be  lettied Kod  adjuttedoetween  thodupa'^ 
tints,  but  the  precUe  point  of  enquiry  MhouU  be  dittinctfyjuied  ; 
the  question  in  debate  tliould  be  limited  predielytoiti  spccul 
cKtent,  or  declared  to  be  takea  in  iti  more  ceneral  senw.  Am 
for  instaoce,  If  two  men  are  contending  waetAer  civilgtvem- 
menl  be  of  divine  right  or  »□  ;  here  it  must  be  observed,  th« 
question  is  not  whether  monarchy  in  one  niKn,  or  r  rcpubtie  in 
multitudes  of  the  people,  or  iin  aristocracy  in  a  few  of  the  chief* 
is  appointed  of  Gud  as  nceessary ;  but  whether  civil  ^vemment 
in  its  uiost  i^cneral  sense,  or  in  any  form  wbatioever,  is  derived 
from  the  will  and  appointment  of  Qod  ?  Again,  The  point  oF 
enquiry  should  be  limited  further.  Thus,  the  question  is  not 
whether  government  comes  from  the  will  of  God  by  the  light 
of  revelation,  for  that  is  granted ;  but  whether  it  is  derived 
from  the  will  of  God  by  the  light  of  reason  loo.  This  sort  of 
■pecificatjon  or  limitation  of  the  question,  hinders  and  prevents 
the  disputers  from  wandering  away  from  the  preiase  point  oT 
enquiry. 

It  is  this  trifling  humour  or  dishonest  artifice  uf  ehanging 
the  question,  and  wandering  away  firom  the  first  point  of  debate, 
which  gives  endless  length  to  disputes,  and  causes  both  the  dis- 
putants to  part  without  any  satisfactioa.  And  one  chief  occasion 
of  it  is  this  ;  when  one  of  the  combatants  feels  his  cause  run  low 
wid  fail,  and  is  just  ready  to  be  confuted  and  demolished ;  be  is 
tempted  to  step  aside  to  avoid  tlie  blow,  and  betakes  liiin  to  a 
difierent  quesliou  :  thus,  if  his  adversary  be  not  well  aware  of 
biiD,  be  begins  to  entrench  himself  in  a  new  fastness,  and  holds 
out  the  liege  with  a  new  artillery  of  thoughts  and  words.  It  is 
the  pride  of  man  which  is  the  spring  of  this  evil,  and  an  uowil- 
lingncss  to  yield  up  their  own  opinions,  eyen  to  be  ovei'oome  by 
truth  itself. 

VIII.  Keep  this  always  therefore  upon  your  mind,  as  an 
cverlaaling  rule  of  conduct  in  your  debates  to  find  ont  truth. 
that  a  reiolute  design,  or  even  a  warm  afficfation  of  victory, 
is  the  bane  of  all  real  improvement,  and  an  effectual  bar 
against  the  admiuion  of  the  truth  which  you  profess  to  seek. 
This  works  with  a  secret,  but  a  powerful  and  miachievoua  in- 
fluence in  every  dispute,  uoless  we  are  much  upon  our  guard. 
It  appears  in  frequent  conversation  :  every  age,  every  sex,  and 
each  parly  of  mankind  are  so  fond  of  being  in  the  right,  that 
they  know  not  how  to  renuuqce  this  unhappy  prejudice,  this 
Tain  love  of  victory.  When  trulh  with  bright  evidence  is  ready 
to  break  inu|>on  the  disputant,  bnd  to  overcome  his  objections 
and  mistakes,  how  swift  and  ready  is  the  mind  to  engage  wit 
ami  fancy,  craft  and  xubitely,  to  cloud  and  perplex  and  puzxle 
the  tratb,  if  po^ible  f  How  eagor  u\ie\o  lVao<N  to  wava^xwv- 
pei-tiiient  qaeslioa  \u  divert  trom  tUc  dvklu  suVi^eick.^    ^uni  ^'N'S^ 
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to  take  hold  of  tome  occasional  word,  thereby  to  lead  the  dis- 
eoorae  off  from  the  point  in  band  ?  So  mucli  afraid  is  human 
Batnre  of  partinf;  with  ita  errors,  and  bein^  overcome  by  truth. 
Just  thus  a  hunted  hare  calls  up  all  the  shifts  that  nature  hath 
taught  her,  she  treads  back  her  maxes,  crosses  and  confounds 
her  former  track,  and  uses  all  possible  methods  to  divert  the 
went,  when  she  is  in  danger  of  being  seized  and  taken.  Let 
puss  practise  what  nature  teaches ;  but  would  one  imagine  that 
any  rational  being  should  take  such  pains  to  avoid  truth,  and  to 
flieape  the  improvement  of  his  understanding  ? 

IX.  When  you  come  to  a  dispute,  in  order  to  find  out  truth, 
A  not  presume  that  you  are  certainltf  possessed  of  it  bejore^ 
hand.  Enter  the  debate  with  a  sincere  design  of  yielding  to 
reaaos,  on  which  side  soever  it  appears.  Use  no  subtle  arts  to 
clond  and  entangle  the  question ;  hide  not  yourself  in  doubtful 
words  9nd  phrases ;  do  not  atTect  little  shifts  and  subterfuges  to 
avoid  ttie  force  of  an  argument ;  take  a  generous  pleasure  to 
eqiy  the  first  rising  beams  of  trutli,  though  it  be  on  the  bide  of 
your  opponent :  endeavour  to  remove  the  little  obscurities  that 
hang  about  it,  and  sufivr  and  encourage  it  to  break  out  iuto  open 
and  convincing  light;  that  while  your  opponent,  perhaps,  mav 
gain  the  better  ol^your  reasonings,  yet  you  yourself  may  trium|m 
over  error,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  a  much  more  valuable  acquisi- 
tion and   victory. 

X.  Watch  narrofcly  in  every  dispute^  that  your  opponent 
does  nol  lead  you  unwarili/  to  grant  some  principle  or  propo" 
atioUf  which  will  bring  trith  it  a  fatal  conseq^iencCj  and  lead 
yon  insensibly  into  his  sentiment,  thougli  it  be  far  astray  front 
the  truth  :  and  by  this  wrong  stop  you  will  be,  as  it  were, 
plunged  into  dangerous  errors  before  you  are  aware.  Polonides 
la  free  conversation  led  Incauta  to  agree  with  him  in  this  plain 
proposition,  that  the  bIcBsed  God  has  too  much  justice  in  any 
case  to  punish*  any  being  who  is  in  itself  innocent ;  till  he  not 
only  allowed  it  with  an  unthinking  alacrity,  but  asserted  it  in 
most  universal  and  unguarded  terms.  <  A  little  after  Polonides 
came  in  discourse  to  commend  the  virtues,  the  innocence,  and 
the  piety  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  thence  inferred,  it  was  im- 
possible that  God  should  ever  punish  so  holy  a  person  vrho 
teas  never  guilty  of  any  crime :  then  Incauto  espied  the  snare, 
and  found  himself  robbed  and  defrauded  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ,  upon  which  he  had 
placed  his  immortal  hopes  according  to  the  gospel.  This  taught 
him  to  bethink  himself  what  a  dangerous  concession  he  had  made 
in  so  universal  a  manner,  that  God  would  never  punish  any 
being  uho  u-as  innocent,  and  he  saw   it  needful  to  recall  bis 

*  The  wont  "punish"  here  8i^nlfie9,  "  to  bcmg   twtfift  ^a\»w\  vf\ 
ifffea  mpetvoD  oa  accvunt  »f  moral  evil  done.*' 
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wordi,  or  to  explun  them  better,  hf  iddinff  tfiii  mtrielloit  a| 
liniitalion,  irta.  Unlen  tliii  umoecot  i>«<i*^  «n*e  wtoe  wtf  W 
volred  in  tnoiherVHit^or  aloed  «•  K''Volafitaff'Mi|«kyftr4k 
piilif :"  by  lli»  rimiUrioii  he  Kcnrvd  the gmt'lod  Utncddiif. 
trine  of  (be  ■acrifitie'dr^hrM  for  tbe  dniof-tten;  udlekhrtlk 
lie  more  cftutiotitin  bbixniceMioiMftH^tfmettoiMMi.  ' 

Two  moDtba  api  Falalio  bed  ilmoat  teAipted  bit  McKif  H- 
dens  to  leave  pfT  prayer,  and  to  ibandon  bis  dqwndeMe  «  wt 

Srovidence  of  Qoo  in  (be  common  af^ra  of  life,  by  obltinlsg'lif 
tm  aeonceuioD  of  (holike  kiod.  la  it  not  evideDt'ld  reuoi^ 
un  Patalio,  tbat  God**  immMae  •efaem«  of  ttuiMe<io»  ia  dl* 
amTerae,  W8k  contriied  and  determined  long  befbre  Mo  mkII 
If  ere  born  ?  Can  you  ima^ne,  my  dear  Fidena,  (hat  (be  hleHad 
God  changes  hia  original  coalrivascea,  and  make*  ne«  iateirap- 
lioDi  in  (he  course  of  them  to  often  aa  you  and  1  want  bU  aid,  to 
prevent  the  liltle  aoddenli  of  life,  or  to  guard  ua  from  them  ?  Cu 
you  loffer  yourself  to  be  persuaded,  Jha(  the  great  Creator  of' 
tiiia  world  takes  care  to  support  a  bridge  whidi  wee  <|uite  rotten, 
and  to  malce  it  s(a;id  firm  a  few  minutes  longer  till  you  bid  rode 
over  it  ?  Or  will  he  opbold  a  foiling  tower  while  we  (wo  wen 
passing  by  it,  (bat  such  worma  u  yoa  and  I-nn  might  eaoipe 
'  the  ruin  i 

Bnt  yon  say,  you  pray^  for  hit  protection  in  the  morning, 
find  he  cerfainlu.  iean  prayer.    I  grant  he  knows  it;  butaTo 

CI  BO  fond  and  weak,  said  ne,  aa  to  auppose  that  the  unlTerml 
rd  of  all  had  anch  f  r^ard  to  a  word  or  two  of  your  breHb, 
ns  to  make  alterations  in  bis  own  eternal  aobeme  upon  tbit  M- 
'  count  ?  Nor  Is  there  any  other  way  whereby  his  provideties  apt 
preserve  yon  in  answer  to  prayer,  but  by  creating  suob  perpetnnl 
interniptiona,  and  cbmges  In  faia  own  oooduot  aooording  to  yoar 
daily  behaviour. 

I  ^oowledgc^  Ban  Fidens,  there  is  no  other  way  to  M- 

eure  (he  doctrine  ofaiviire  providence  iq  all   theae' commoo 

,  nfiiiirs;  and  therefore  I  begin  to  doubt,  whether  God  doeaor 

tver  will  exert  himielf  .w  particularly  in  our  little  conoernt. 

Havea^ar^,  good  Fidena,  that  yoa  yield  not  too  inr: 

'  take  heed  lest  you.bave  granlejd  too  mwih  to  F^talio.     Pray  let 

.  ne  ask  ef.you.oould  pof, the  great  Ood,  whograapa  snda^ 

vejB  all  future  and  diatant  tbifigs  in  oi^e  single  view— eonld  Ml 

he  from  th^  beginning  foresee  vour  morning  prayer  for  bia  pro- 

tenioo,  and  jiupoint  *)I  seoono  caoses  to  'concur  for  the  support 

^  that  crazy  bridge,  or  to  make  that  old  tower  aland  firm  till 

you  had  escaped  the  danger^   Or  could  not  he  cause  all  the  me- 

diuma  lo  iioA  bo  as  to  make  it  fall  before  you  come  near  it  t  Can 

he  not  appmnt  all  bis  own  trsnsaoUoos  in  the  universe,  and  every 

'   mvent  ia  u*  aatand  world,  in  ft  wa^  oC  v^**^  uvtewywadenoa 

w/(li  bia  owa  iiife-kiiowUdge  oi  nU  the  ««<tBhs  tdawA  an&  «^ 
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MTtnees  of  the  nsortl  world  in  every  part  of  it  7  Can  he  not 
ircct  every  thing  in  nature,  which  is  but*  bis  servant,  to  act  ia 
pirfeet  agreement  with  his  eternal  prescience  of  our  sins,  or  of 
Mr  piety  }  And  hereby  all  the  glory  of  urovidencci  and  our  ne- 
aMTj  dependence  upon  it  by  faith  and  prayer,  are  as  well  ae- 
cured,  m  if  he  intecpoaed  to  alter  hit  own  aoheme  every  moment. 

IjeC  me  ask  again  :  Did  not  be  in  his  own  counsels  or  de- 

crsai  appoint  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  earthquakes,  to  bom 

up  and  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  turn  them  into  a  dead 

sea*  just  at  the. time  when  the  iniquities  of  these  cities  were 

laised  to  their  suprieme  height  ?  Did  he  not  ordain  the  fountains 

off  the  deep  to  he  broken  up,  and  overwhelming  rains  to  fall 

dowQ   from  heaven,  just  when  a  guihy  world  deserved  to  be 

drowned  ;  while  he  took  care  of  the  security  of  righteous  Noah^ 

by  an  ark  which  should  float  u|)on  that  very  deluge  of  waters  ? 

Thus,  he  can  punish  the  criminal  when  he  pleases,  and  reward 

the  devout  worshipper  in  the  proper  season,  by  his  original  and 

eternal   schemes  ot  appointment,  as  well  as  if  he  inter|)Oscd 

every    moment  anew.     Tske  heed,  Fidens,   that  you  be  not 

templed  away  by  such  sophisms  of  Fatalio,  to  withliold  pravcr 

from  God,  and  to  renounce  your  faith  in  his  providence.    Ke« 

member  this  short  and  plain  caution  of  the  subtle  errors  of  men. 

Lf-t  a  soakc  but  once  thruvt  in  his  head  at  some  small  unguarded 

ibid  of  ymir  garment,  and  he  will  insensibly  and  unavoidably 

wind  his  wliole  body  into  your  bosom,  and  give  you  a  perniciotta 

wound. 

XI.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  have  found  your  oppo^ 
unt  make  any  such  concession  as  may  turn  to  your  advantage 
in  maintaining  the  truth j  be  toise  and  watchful  to  observe  itf  and 
make  a  happy  improvement  of  it.  Rhapsodus  has  taken  a  great 
di'ai  of  pains  to  detract  from  the  honour  of  Christianity,  by  sly 
iosinuations,  that  the  sacred  writers  are  perpetually  promoting 
virtue  and  piety  by  promises  and  threatenings ;  whereas,  '^  nei- 
ther the  (ekr  of  future  punishment,  nor  the  hope  of  future  re« 
ward  can  possibly  be  called  good  affections,  or  such  as  are  the 
seknowledged  springs  and  soiircea  of  all  actions  truly  good/* 
He  adds  further,  that  <^  this  fear,  or  this  hope,  cannot  consist  in 
reality  with  virtue  or  goodness,  if  it  either  stands  as  essential  to 
any  moral  jierformance,  or  as  a  considerable  motive  to  any  good 
sction  ;*'  and  thua  he  would  fain  lead  Christians  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  uf  Christ,  because  of  its  future  and  eternal  promises 
and  threatenings,  as  being  inconsistent  with  his  notion  of  virtue ; 
for  he  8n|>poses  virtue  should  be  so  beloved  and  practised  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  beauty  and  loveliness,  that  all  other  motives 
srising  from  rewards  or  punishments,  fear  or  hope,  do  really 
take  away  iust  so  much  from  the  very  nature  of  virtue  as  their 
iuflueoce  reuches  to ;  and  no  part  of  those  good  practices  are  re* 
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ally  valuable,  but  wbat  ariies  from  the  mere  love  of  virtaeitaeU^ 
mitboiit  any  regard  to  puuishment  or  reward* 

But  observe  in  two  pages  afterwards,  he  grants  that  *'  thb 
principle  of  fear  of  future  punishment,  and  hope  of  future  re* 
ward,  how  meroenary  and  servile  soever  it  may  be  accounted,  ia 
yet  in  many  'circumstances  a  great  advantage,  security  and  sup- 
port to  virtue ;  especially  where  there  is  danger  of  the  violence 
of  rage  or  lust,  or  any  counter-wpriung  passion,  to  control  and 
overcome  the  good  affections  of  the  mind.*' 

Now  the  rule  and  practice  of  Christianity,  or  the  gospel,  as 
it  is  closely  connected  with  future  rewards  and  punishments,  mav 
be  well  supported  by  this  concession.  Piray,  Rhapsodus,  teU 
me^  if  every  man  in  this  present  life,  by  the  violence  of  soma 
counter-working  passion,  may  not  have  his  good  afiections  to 
virtue  controlled  or  overcome  i  May  not  therefore  liis  eternal 
fears  and  hopes  be  a  great  advantage,  security,  and  support  to 
virtue  in  so  dangerous  a  state  and  situation,  as  our  journey 
through  this  world  towards  a  better  f  And  this  is  all  that  the  de- 
fence of  Christianity  necessaiily  requires. 

And  jet  further,  let  me  aslc  our  rhapsodist,  *^  if  you  have 
nothing  else.  Sir,  but  the  beauty  and  excellency,  and  loveUness 
of  virtue  to  preach  and  flourish  upon  before  such  sorry  and  de- 
generate creatures  as  the  bulk  of  mankind  are,  and  you  have  no 
future  rewards  or  punishments  with  which  to  address  their  hope 
fend  fears^  how  many  of  tliese  vicious  wretches  will  you  ever  re- 
claim from  all  their  varieties  of  profaneness,  intemperance  and 
madness  ?  How  many  have  you  ever  actually  reclaimed  by  this 
smooth  soft  method,  and  these  fine  words  ?  What  has  all  thai 
reasoning  and  rhetoric  done  which  have  been  displayed  by  yonr 
predecessors,  the  Heathen  moralists,  upon  this  excellency  and 
beauty  of  virtue  ?  What  has  it  been  able  to  do  towards  the  re- 
forming of  a  sinful  world  ?  Perhaps  now  and  then  a  man  of  bet- 
ter natural  mould  has  been  a  little  refined,  and  ]>erhaps  also  there 
may  have  been  here  and  there  a  man  restrained  or  recovered 
from  injustice  and  knavery,  firom  drunkenness  and  lewdness,  and 
vile  debaucheries,  by  this  fair  reasoning  and  philosophy :  but 
have  the  passions  of  revenge  and  envy,  of  ambition  and  pride, 
and  the  inward  secret  vices  of  the  mind  been  mortified  merely  by 
this  philosophical  language  ?  Have  any  of  these  men  been  made 
new  creatures,  men  of  real  piety  and  love  to  God  ? 

'^  Go  dress  up  all  the  virtues  of  human  nature  in  all  the 
beauties  of  your  oratory,  and  declaim  aloud  on  the  praise  of  so- 
cial virtue,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  goodness,  till  your  heart 
or  your  lungs  ache,  among  the  looser  herds  of  manlcind,  and 
yuu  will  ever  find,  as  your  Heathen  fathers  have  done  before, 
tliat  the  wild  passions  and  appetites  of  men  are  too  violent  to  be 
rcstraiucd  by  such  mild  and  silken  language.    You  may  as  weH 
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MM  up  ft  fence  of  straw  and  feathers  to  retiat  a  cannon -ball,  or 
Crj  to  queneh  a  flamiag  greoado  with  a  shell  of  fair  water,  aa 
hope  to  auooeed  in  these  attempts.  But  an  eternal  heaven^  and 
ms  eUrmal  Aeif,  carry  diYine  force  and  power  with  them  :  *^  thi4 
doctrine  from  the  mouth  of  Christian  preachers  has  begun  the 
rdbmatioft  of  mnltitodes :  this  gospel  has  recovered  thmisanda 
the  natkms  from  iniquity  and  death.  The?  have  been 
'  by  these  awful  scenes  to  begin  religion,  and  afterwards 
their  virtne  has  improved  itself  into  suiierior  and  more  refined 
prineiplea  and  habits  by  divine  grace,  and  risen  to  high  and  emi- 
nent degrees,  though  not  to  •  a  consummate  state.  The  blessed 
God  kiwwa  hnman  nature  much  better  than  Ilhapsodus  doth,  and 
has  throoghout  his  word  appointed  a  more  proper  and  more 
cflbcCual  method  of  address  to  it  by  the  passions  of  hope  and 
fioary  by  punishments  and  rewards. 

If  Tou  read  on  four  pages  further  in  these  writings,  you 
win  find  the  author  makes  another  concession.  He  allows  that 
**  the  master  of  a  family  using  proper  rewards  and  gentle  pa- 
nishments  towards  his  children,  teaches  them  goodness,  and  by 
this  help  instructs  them  in  a  virtue  which  afterwards  they  practuo 
spon  other  grounds,  and  without  thinking  of  a  penalty  or  ft 
bribe  :  and  this,  says  he,  is  what  we  call  a  liberal  education  and 
a  liberal  service," 

This  new  concession  of  that  author  may  also  be  very  happily 
improved  in  favonr  of  Christianity.  What  are  the  best  of  men 
Id  this  life  ?  They  are  by  no  means  perfect  in  virtue  ;  we  are  all 
but  children  here  under  the  great  Master  of  the  family,  and  he 
is  pleased  by  hopes  and  fears,  by  mercies  and  corrections  to  in- 
atruct  OS  in  virtue,  and  to  conduct  us  onward  towards  the  subli- 
mer  and  more  perfect  practice  of  it  in  the  future  world,  where  it 
ihall  be  performed,  as  in  his  own  language,  perhaps  without 
thinking  of  penalties  and  bribes.  And  since  he  has  allowed  that 
this  conduct  may  bo  called  '^  a  liberal  education,  and  a  liberal 
service,"  let  Christianity  then  be  indulged  tlie  title  of  a  **  liberal 
education"  also,  and  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  such  frail  and  sin- 
ful creatures,  while  they  are  training  up  towards  the  sublimer 
virtues  of  the  heavenly  state. 

XII.  When  you  are  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  a  person  of 
very  diflTereut  princiules  from  yourself,  and  you  cannot  find  any 
ready  way  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace  the  truth  by  principles 
whidi  you  both  freely  acknowledge,  you  may  fairly  make  use  of 
his  awn  principles  to  shew  him  his  mistake^  and  thus  convince  or 
silence  him,  from  his  own  concessions. 

If  your  opponent  should  bo  a  Stoic  philosopher,  or  a  Jcw^ 
you  may  pursue  your  argument  in  defence  of  some  Christiau 
doctrine  or  duty  against  such  a  disputant,  by  axioms  or  laws  bor- 
rowed etthei*  from  Zeno  or  Moses.    And  thouifh  you  do  not  en- 
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ter  iato  the  enquiry  how  many  of  the  laws  of  Moaet  are  abrogm* 
ted,  or  whether  Zeno  was  right  or  wrong  in  bis  philosophy  ;  yet 
if  from  the  principles  and  concession  of  your  opponent,  you  eta 
•up])urt  your  argument  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ibis  has  been 
always  counted  a  fair  treatment  of  an  adversary,  and  it  ia  called 
Aygumenium  ad  hominemf  or  Ratio  ex  conce$$is.  St.  Paul  some« 
tiroes  makes  use  of  this  sort  of  disputation,  when  he  talks  with 
Jews  or  Heathen  philosophers ;  and  at  least  he  silences  if  not 
conYinces  them  :  which  is  sometimes  necessary  to  be  done  againal 
an  obstinate  and  clamorous  adversary,  that  just  honour  might  be 
paid  to  truths  which  he  knew  were  divino.  and  that  the  only  true 
doctrine  of  salvation  might  be  confirmed  and  propagated  among 
sinful  and  dying  men. 

XIII.  Yet  greai  care  must  be  taken  lest  your  debates  break  in 
sipon  your  passions^  and  awaken  them  to  take  part  in  the  contra-^ 
vent/-  When  the  opponent  pushes  hard,  and  gives  just  and  mor- 
tal wounds  lo  our  own  opinion,  our  passions  are  very  apt  to  feel 
the  strokes,  and  to  rise  in  resentment  and  defence.  Self  is  so 
mingled  with  the  sentiments  which  we  have  chosen,  and  has  such 
a  tender  feeling  of  all  opposition  which  is  made  to  ihcm,  that  per- 
sonal brawls  are  very  ready  to  come  in  as  seconds,  to  succeed  and 
finish  the  dispute  of  opinions.  Then  noise  and  clamour  :md 
folly  appear  in  all  their  shapes,  and  chase  reason  and  truth  out  of 
sigiit. 

IIow  unhappy  is  the  case  of  frail  and  wretched  mankind,  in 
this  dark  or  dusky  state  of  strong  passion  and  glimmering  rea-* 
son  ?  IIow  ready  are  we,  when  our  passions  are  engaged  in  the 
dispute,  to  consider  nriorc  what  loads  of  nonsense  and  re|>roach 
we  can  lay  upon  our  opponent,  than  what  reason  and  truth  re- 
quire in  the  controversy  itself.  Dismal  are  the  consequence! 
mankind ,  are  too  often  involved  in  by  this  evil  principle ;  it  is 
this  common  and  dangerous  practice,  that  carries  the  heart  aside 
from  all  that  is  fair  and  honest  in  our  search  after  truth,  or  the 
propagation  of  it  in  the  world.  One  would '  wish  from  ene'a 
very  soul,  that  none  of  the  Christian  fathers  had  been  guilty  of 
such  follies  as  these. 

But  St.  Jerome  fairly  confesses  this  evil  principle,  in  his 
apology  fpr  himself  to  Pammachius,  that  he  had  not  so  much 
regarded  what  was  exactly  to  be  spoken  in  the  controversy  he  had 
ill  haud ;  as  what  was  Jit  to  lay  a  load  on  Jovinian.  And  indeed 
I  fear  this  was  the  vile  custom  of  many  of  the  writers  even  in  the 
church-affiiirs  of  those  times.  But  it  will  be  a  double  scandal 
U|M>n  us  in  our  more  enlightened  age,  if  we  will  allow  ourselves 
in  a  conduct  so  criminal  and  dishonest.  Happy  souls,  who 
keep  such  a  sacred  dominion  over  their  inferior  and  animal 
powers,  and  all  the  influences  of  pride,  and  secular  interest, 
that  the  sensitive  tumults,  or  the^  yioious  influences  never  rise 
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to  dittorb  ttie  luperior  and  better  operatioDi  of  the  reaioniDg 
Bind ! 

XIV.  These  general  directions  are  necessary,  or  at  least 
■lefiil  IB  ail  debates  whatsoever,  whether  they  arise  in  occasional 
ooaveraation,  or  are  appointed  at  any  certain  time  or  place ;  whe* 
ther  ibey  are  managed  with  or  without  any  formal  rules  to  govern 
them.  But  there  are  three  sorts  of  disputation,  in  which  there 
are  aone  forma  and  orders  observed,  and  which  are  distinguished 
fay  (heae  three  names,,  viz.  Socratic,  Forensic,  and  Academic 
that  IB,  the  disputes  of  the  schools. 

Concerning  each  of  these  it  may  not  be  improper  to  dis- 
courae  a  little,  and  give  a  few  particular  directions  or  remarks 
about  them. 


CHAT.  XL— The  Socratical  Way  of  Disputation. 

I.  THIS  me(ho<1  of  dispute  derives  its  name  from  Socrates^ 
by  whom  it.  was  practised,  and  by  other  philosophers  in  his 
age,  long  before  Aristotle  invented^  the  particular  forms  of  syl- 
bgisro  in  mood  and  figure,  which  is  now  used  in  scholastic  dis« 
putations. 

II.  The  Socratical  if  ay  is  managed  hj  questions  vltiA  answers 
in  such  a  manner  as  this,  viz.  If  I  would  lead  a  person  into  the 
belief  of  a  heaven  or  hell,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun^ 
iihments,  I  might  begin  in  some  such  manner  of  enquiry,  and 
suppose  the  most  obvious  and  easy  answers. 

CL  Does  not  God  govern  the  world  ? 

ji.  Surely  he  that  made  it  governs  it. 

Q.  Is  not  God  both  a  good  and  a  righteous  governor  ? 

A.  Both  these  characters  doubtless  belong  to  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  true  notion  of  a  g^^xl  and  righteous 
governor  ? 

^.  That  he  punishes  the  wicked  and  rewards  the  good. 

Q.  Are  the  good  always  rewarded  in  this  life  ? 

ji.  No  surely,  for  many  virtuous  men  are  miserable  here^ 
and  greatly  afflicted. 

Q.  Are  the  wicked  always  punished  in  this  life  ? 

A,  No  certainly,  for  many  of  them  live  without  sorrow,  and 
some  of  the  vilest  of  men  are  often  raised  to  great  riches  and 
honour. 

Q.  Wherein  then  doth  God  make  it  appear  that  he  is  good 
and  righteous  ? 

^.  I  own  there  is  but  llUle  appearance  of  it  on  earth. 

Q.  Will  there  not  be  a  time  theu  when  the  tables  shall  be 
turned,  and  the  scene  of  things  changed,  since  God  governs 
nvuikind  rigbteousij  ? 

Vol,  nil,  ^ 
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A.  Doablless  there  must  be  a  proper  (ime,  wherein  *Ged  iriH 
make  that  goodness  and  that  ri|[^hteousDesB  to  appear. 

Q.  If  tlii»  be  not  before  (lieir  death,  how  can  \i  be  done  ? 

A.  I  cnn  think  of  no  other  way,  but  by  auppoaing  nan  to 
have  some  existence  after  this  tife. 

Q.  Are  you  not  couviuced  then,  that  there  mnat  be  a  state 
of  reward  and  punishment  after  death  ? 

A.  Yes  surely,  I  now  see  plainly  that  tlia  giaodnoaa  and 
righteousness  of  God  as  governor  of  the  world,  neoaasahlj 
require  it. 

III.  Now  the  adYantages  of  this  netted  ar«  ^ory  consi- 
derable. 

1.  It  represents  the  ybrm  of  a  dialogue  or  comn^n  eonoer-* 
sation,  which  is  a  much  more  eaey,  more  pleasant,  and  a  more 
spriglitly  way  of  instruction,  and  wore  fit  to  excite  the  attention 
and  sharpen  the  penetration  of  the  learner,  than  solitary  reading 
or  sileot  attention  to  a  lecture.  Man  being  a  sociable  creature, 
delights  more  in  conversation,  and  learns  better  this  way,  if  it 
oould  always  be  wisely  and  happily  practised. 

2.  This  method  haih  sotnethin^  very  obliging  in  iij  and  car- 
ries a  very  humble  ahd  condesceiidmg  air,  when  he  that  instruct^ 
aeeins  to  be  the  enquurer,  and  seeks  information  from  him  who 
(earns.  • 

3.  //  leads  the  learner  into  the  knowledge  of  truth  as  it 
were  by  his  own  invention^  which  is  a  very  pleasing  thing  to  human 
nature  ;  and  by  questions  pertinently  and  artificially  proposed,  it 
does  as  efiectually  draw  him  on  to  discover  his  own  mistakes^ 
which  he  is  much  more  easily  persuaded  to  relinquish  when  he 
seems  to  have  discovered  them  himself. 

4.  It  ia  managed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  form  of  the 
most  eanf  reasonings  always  arising  from  something  asserted  or 
known  in  the  foregoing  answer,  and  so  proceeding  to  enquire 
something  unknown  ini  the  following  question,  which  again  makoa 
way  for  the  next  answer.  Now  sudi  an  exercise  is  very  alluring 
and  entertaining  to  the  understanding,  wliile  its  own  reasoning 
powers  are  all  along  en^ployed  ;  and  that  without  labour  or  diffi- 
culty, because  the  querist  finds  out  and  proposes  all  the  interme* 
diate  ideas  or  middle  terms. 

IV.  There  ia  a  method  Terjf  near  a-kin  to  this  which  has 
Much  obtained  of  late,  viz.  writing  controversies  by  questions 
onJy^  or  confirming  or  refuting  any  position,  or  persuading  to  or 
detiortiog  from  any  practice  by  the  mere  proposal  of  queries.-^ 
The  answer  to  them  is  supposed  to  be  so  plain  and  so  neeessary, 
that  they  are  not.  expressed  because  the  4iuery  itself  carries  a 
'eonvincing  argument  in  it,  and  seems  to  determine  what  Uie  an- 
swer must  be. 

V.  If  Christian  catechisms  could  be  framed  in  the  manner 
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if  m  Saorttlicftl  diapnte  by,  qaestion  and  SMwef,  it  would  won«* 
ihifrlly  CDligfaleD  the  aiindi  of  children,  and  il  would  improve 
liwir  inteUeotual  and  reasoninff  powerip  at  the  same  time  that  it 
kadt  them  into  the  knowledge  of  religion ;  and  it  is  upon  one 
aeoonat  well  suited  to  the  capaoity  of  children ;  for  the  questions 
■ay  be  pretty  numerous,  and  the  querist  roust  not  proceed  too 
awifily  towards  the  determination  of  his  point  proposed,  thai  he 
with  more  ease,  with  brighter  evidence,  and  with  surer  sao* 
draw  the  learner  on  to  assent  to  those  principles  step  by 
step,  from  whence  the  final  conclusion  will  naturally  arise.  The 
only  inconvenience  would  be  this,  that  if  children  were  to  reason 
oat  all  their  way  entirelv  into  the  knowledge  of  every  part  of 
their  religton,  it  would  draw  common  catechisms  into  too  large 
a  volame  for  their  leisure,  attention  or  memorv.  Yet  those  who 
ei|^n  their  catechisms  to  them  may,  by  due  appUcationand 
fBretbought,  instruct  them  in  this  manner. 


CHAP.  XII.— 0/  Forensic  Ditpuiet. 

f .  THE  Forum  was  a  public  place  in  Rome,  where  lawyers 
and  orators  made  their  speeches  before  the  proper  judge  in  mat- 
ters of  property,  or  in  criminal  cases  to  accuse  or  excuse,  to  com- 
Elain  or  defend  ;  thence  all  sorts  of  disputations  in  public  assem- 
lies  or  courts  of  justice,  where  several  persons-  make  their  dis- 
tinct speeches  for  or  against  any  person  or  thing  whatsoever,  but 
more  eq>ecially  in  civil  matters,  may  come  under  the  name  of 
.forensic  di^uies, 

II.  This  is  practised  not  only  in  the  courts  of  judicaiurtf 
where  a  single  person  sits  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  goodness  of 
any  cause,  and  to  determine  according  to  the  weight  of  reasons 
on  either  side ;  but  it  is  used  also  in  political  senates  or  parlia^ 
meniSf  ecclesiastical  synods,  and  assemblies  of  various  kinds. 

In  these  assemblies,  generally  one  person  is  chosen  chairman 
or  moderator,  not  to  give  a  determination  to  the  controversy,  but 
chiefly  to  keep  the  several  speakers  to  the  rules  of  order  and 
decency  in  their  conduct;  but  the  final  determination  of  the 
questions  arises  from  the  majority  of  opinions  or  votes  in  the 
assembly,  according  as  they  are  or  ought  to  be  swayed  by  the 
auperior  weight  of  reason  appearing  in  the  several  speeches  that 
are  made. 

III.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  usually  in  some  such 
form  as  this.  The  first  person  who  speaks  when  the  court 
is  set,  opens  the  case  either  more  briefly  or  at  large,  and  propo- 
ses the  case  to  the  judge  or  the  chairman,  or  moderator  of  the 
assembly,  and  gives  his  own  reasons  for  his  opinion  in  the  case 
proposed. 

r  2 
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IV.  TIlis  person  in  succeeded  by  one,  or  perhaps  two  or 
several  more,  who  paraphrase  on  the  same  subject,  and  argue 
on  the  samp 'side  of  the  question  ;  they  confirm  what  the  first  naa 
8|>oken,  and  ur^e  new  reasons  to  enfore  the  same  ;  then  those 
who  are  of  a  diflfcrent  opinion,  stand  up  and  make  their  several 
speeches  in  a  succession,  op|>osing  the  cause  which  others  have 
iDainlained,  giving  their  reasons  against  it,  and  endeavouring 
to  refute  the  arguments  whereby  the  first  speakers  have  sup* 
ported  it. 

V.  After  this,  one  and  another  rises  up  to  make  their  replies 
to  vindicate  or  to  condemn,  to  establish  or  to  confute  what  haa 
been  olTered  before  on  each  side  of  the  question  ;  till  at  last,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  orders,  and  customs  of  the  court  or  assem- 
bly, the  controversy  is  decided,  either  by  a  single  judge  or  the 
suffrage  of  the  assemh/j/, 

VI.  Where  the  question  or  matter  in  debate  consists  of  se- 
Teral  parts,  after  it  is  once  opened  by  the  first  or  second  speaker, 
sometimes  those  who  follow  take  each  of  them  a  particular  pari 
of*  the  debate  J  according  to  their  inclination  or  their  prior  agree- 
ment, and  apply  themselves  to  argue  upon  that  single  point  only, 
that  so  the  whole  complexion  of  the  debate  may  not  be  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  variety  of  subjects,  if  every  speaker 
should  handle  all  the  subjects  of  debate. 

VII.  Before  the  final  sentence  or  determination  is  given,  it 
is  usual  to  have  the  reasons  and  arguments  which  have  been 
ofTered  on  both  sides,  summed  up  and  represented  in  a  more 
compendious  manner  ;  and  this  ti  done  either  by  the  appointed 
judge  of  the  courts  or  the  chairman^  or  some  noted  person  in  the 
assembly,  that  so  judgment  may  proceed  upon  the  fullest  survey 
of  the  whole  subject,  that  as  far  as  possible  in  human  afiairs  bo« 
thing  may  be  done  contrary  to  truth  or  justice. 

VIII.  As  this  is  a  practice  in  which  multitudes  of  gentle- 
men, besides  those  of  the  learned  professions,  may  be  engaged 
at  least  in  their  maturer  years  of  life,  so  it  would  be  a  very 
proper  and  useful  thing  to  introduce  this  custom  into  our  aca- 
demies, viz.  to  |>roposo  cases,  and  let  the  students  debate  them 
in  a  forensic  manner  in  the  presence  of  their  tutors.  There  was 
something  of  this  kind  practised  by  the  Roman  youth  in  their 
schools,  in  order  to  train  them  up  for  orators,  both  in  the  forum 
and  ill  the  senate.  Perhaps  Juvenal  gives  some  hints  of  it  when 
be  says^ 


etnot 


CamsUiMm  dedimus  SyUat^  prhmius  ut  altum 
Dormiret  ■ 

IVhCTe  with  men -boys  I  strove  to  get  renowot 

Advising  8ylla  to  a  private  gowo. 

That  he  mii^bt  sleep  the  sounder*  Sat.  1. 
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Sometimes  these  were  assigned  to  the  boys  ss  smi|;le  sub< 
jects  of  a  theme  or  dechunatioa ;  so  the  same  poet  speaks  sarcas* 
tkallj  to  Hannibal f 


f  dtmtns^  oi  stevat  etrrf  ptr  A1fa% 


Ui  /MTU  pUent  ei  dtclmmmtw  Ji*t.  8>t.  10. 

Ooeliab  tht  rogced  Alps^  •mbitiout  foof, 
To  plcAM  the  b«ji,  sod  be  a  tbeae  at  tcbool. 

See  more  of  this  matter  in  Kennef  s  Antiquities  of  Rome, 
in  the  second  Esuiy  on  the  Roman  Education. 


CnAP.  XIII. — Of  Academic  or  Scholastic  Disputation. 

THE  common  methods  in  which  disputes  are  managed  in 
flie  Schools  of  Learnings  are  these,  ^iz. 

I.  The  tutor  appoints  a  question  in  some  of  the  sciences  to 
be  debated  among  his  students  :  one  of  them  uodcrtalLes  to  affirm 
or  to  deny  the  question,  and  to  defend  his  assertion  or  negation, 
and  to  answer  all  objections  against  it;  he  is  called  the  re^ 
spondent ;  and  the  rest  of  the  students  in  the  same  class,  or  who 
pursue  the  same  science,  are  the  opponents^  who  arc  appointed 
to  dispute  or  raise  objections  against  the  proposition  thus  affirm- 
ed or  denied. 

II.  Each  of  the  students  successively  in  their  turn  becomes 
the  respondent  or  the  defender  of  that  proposition,  while  the 
reat  oppose  it  also  successively  in  their  turns. 

III.  It  is  the  business  of  the  respondent  to  write  a  thesis  in 
Latin,  or  short  discourse  of  the  question  proposed ;  and  he  either 
afllrms  or  denies  the  question  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
tutor,  which  is  supposed  to  he  the  truth,  and  he  reads  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute. 

IV.  In  his  discourse  (which  is  written  with  as  great  accuracy 
as  the  youth  is  capable  of)  he  explains  the  terms  of  the  ques- 
tion, frees  them  from  all  ambiguity,  fixes  their  sense,  declares 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  question  itself,  separates  it 
from  other  questions  with  which  it  may  have  been  complicated, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  other  questions  whicii  may  happen  to 
be  a-kin  to  it,  and  then  pronounces  in  the  negative  or  ajfirmativc 
concerning  it. 

V.  When  this  is  done,  then  in  the  second  part  of  his  dis- 
course, he  gives  his  own  strongest  arguments  to  confirm  the  pro* 
position  he  has  laid  down,  that  is,  to  vindicate  his  own  side 
of  the  question :  but  ho  does  not  usually  proceed  to  represent 
the  objeoiioas  against  it^    and  to  solve  or    answer  them  \    for 
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It  is  the  boiinefs  of  the  other   etndeDts  to  raise  objecttoBs  in 
dnputiogf* 

VI.  NotCf  In  some  schools,  the  respondent  is  admitted  to 
talk  largely  upon  the  question  with  many  flourishes  andillua-- 
trationsy  to  mtroduce  great  autliorities  from  ancient  nnd  ino-i 
dern  writings  for  the  support  of  it»  and  to  scatter  Latin  re- 
proaches in  abundance  on  all  those  who  are  of  a  difierent 
aentiment.  But  this  is  not  always  permitted,  nor  should  it  in- 
deed be  ever  indulged,  lest  it  teach  youth  to  reproach  instead 
of  reasoning. 

VII.  When  the  respondent  has  read  over  his  thesis  in  tbe 
school,  the  junior  student  makes  an  objection,  and  draws  it 
up  in  the  regular  form  of  a  syllogism  :  the  respondent  repeats 
the  objection,  and  either  denies  the  major  or  minor  proposition 
directly,  or  he  distinguishes  upon  some  word  or  phrase  in  the 
major  or  minor,  and  shews  in  what  sense  the  proposition  may  be 
true,  but  that  that  sense  does  not  afiect  the  question  ;  and  then 
declares  that  in  the  sense  which  affects  the  |>resent  question  the 
proposition  is  not  true,  and  consequently  he  denies  it. 

VIII.  Then  tbe  opponent  proceeds  by  another  syllogism  to* 
vindicate  the  proposition  that  is  denied  :  again  the  respondent 
answem  by  denying  or  distingtrishing.  Thus  the  disputation  goes 
on  in  a  series  or  succession  of  syllogisms  and  answers^  till  the 
objector  is  silenced,  and  has  no  more  to  say. 

IX.  When  he  can  go  no  further,  the  next  student  begins  to 
propose  his  objection,  and  then  the  third  and  the  fourth,  even  to 
the  senior,  who  is  the  last  opponent, 

X.  During  this  time,  tbe  tutor  sits  in  the  cheir  as  President 
or  Moderator,  to  see  that  tbe  rules  of  disputation  aiid  decency 
bfe  observed  on  both  sides ;  and  to  admonish  each  disputant*  of 
any  irreeufanrity  in  their  conduct.  liis  work  is  also  to  iHustratef 
and  explain  the  answer  or  distinction  of  the  respondent  where  it 
is  obscure,  to  strengthen  it  where  it  is  weak,  and  to  correct  it 
where  it  is  false ;  and  when  the  respondent  is  pinched  with  a 
strong  objection,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the  moderator 
assists  him,  and  suggests  some  answer  to  the  objection  of  the 
opponent^  in  defence  of  the  question-^  according  to  his  own  opi- 
nion or  sentiment. 

XI.  In  public  disputes,  where  Hbe  opponents  and  respondents 
chuse  their  own  side  of  the  question,  the  moderator's  work  is' 
not  to  favour  eitlier  disputant ;  but   he  only  sits  as-  president  to- 
see  that  the  laws  of  disputation  be  observed,  and  a  decorum  main« 
taiued. 

XII.  Now  the  laws  of  disputation^  relate  either  to  the  op- 
pnnenty  or  to  the  respoudent,  or  to  both.  The  laws  obliging  the 
opponent  are  these^ 
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1.  Tbftt  he  must  directly  contradict  the  proposition  of  the 
retpBmdenty  and  not  merely  attack  any  of  the  areumeiits  whereby 
the  respondent  baa  aupportcd  that  proposition  :  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  confute  a  single  argument  of  the  respondent^  and  another  to 
confute  the  thesis  itaelf.  2.  (Wliich  is  a-kin  to  the  former) 
he  miut  contradict  or  oppose  the  very  sense  and  intention  of 
the  proposition  as  the  respondent  lias  stated  it,  and  not  merely 
oppose  the  words  of  the  thesis  in  any  other  sense ;  for  this  would 
be  the  way  to  plunge  the  dispute  into  ambiguity  and  darkness  to 
talk  beside  the  cuiestion,  to  wrangle  about  words,  and  to  attack 
a  proposition  dinerent  from  what  the  respondent  has  espoused 
which  is  called  Ignoratio  elenchi.  3.  He  must  propose  his  ar- 
gument io  a  plain,  short,  and  syllogistic  form,  according  to  tlie 
rules  of  logic,  without  flying  to  fallacies  or  sophisms ;  and  aa 
&r  as  may  be,  he  should  use  categorical  syllogisms.  4.  Though 
the  respondent  may  be  attacked  either  upon  a  point  of  his  own 
concession,  which  is  called  Argumentum  ex  cmtcessis^  or  by  re- 
dudng  him  to  an  absurdity,  which  is  called  Rednctio  ad  absur^ 
dum,  yet  it  is  the  neatest,  the  most  useful,  and  the  best  sort  of 
disputation  where  the  opponent  draws  his  objections  from  the  na^ 
tore  of  the  question  itself.  5.  Where  the  respondent  denies  any 
proposition,  the  opponent  if  he  proceed,  must  directly  vimlicate 
and  confirm  that  proposition,  that  is,  he  roust  make  that  pro* 
position  the  conclusion  of  his  next  syllogism.  0.  Where  ths 
respondent  limits  or  distinguishes  any  proposition,  the  'tppot/cnt 
must  directly  prove  bis  own  proposition  in  that  sense,  and  ac- 
cording to  that  member  of  the  distinction  in  which  iiie  respondent 
denied  it. 

XIII.  The  laws  that  oblige  the  respondent  BLTC  these: 

1.  To  repeat  the  argument  of  the  opponent  m  tlio  very  same 
words  in  wliich  it  was  proposed,  before  he  atteni|)ts  to  answer 
it.  2.  If  the  syllogism  be  false  in  the  logical  form  of  it,  he  must 
discover  the  fault  according  to  the  rules  of  logic.  3.  It'  the  ar- 
gument does  not  directly  and  elTectually  oppose  his  thesis,  he 
must  shew  this  mistake,  and  make  it  appear  that  his  thesis  is 
aafe,  even  though  the  argument  of  the  opponent  be  admitted  : 
or  at  least,  that  the  argument  does  only  aim  at  it  coliuuraUy, 
or  at  a  distance,  and  not  directly  overthrow  it,  or  conclude 
against  it.  4.  Where  the  matter  of  the  opponent's  objectiouis 
faulty  in  any  part  of  it,  the  respondent  must  grant  wiiat  is  true 
in  it,  he  roust  deny  what  is  false,  he  must  distinguish  or  limit 
the  proposition  which  is  ambiguous  or  doubtful  ;  <iud  ih"n  grant- 
ing the  sense  in  which  it  is  true,  he  must  deny  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  false.  5.  If  an  hypothetic  proposition  be  false,  the  respon-' 
dent  must  deny  the  consequence :  if  a  disjunctive,  he  must  deny 
the  disjunction  :  if  a  categoric  or  relative,  be  must  simply  deny 
it.    6.  It  is  sometimea  allowed  for   the  respondent  to  use  aa 
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indirect  answer  after  be  has  answered  directly :  and  h«  may 
also  shew  how  the  oppouent^s  argument  may  be  retorted  against 
himself. 

XIV.  The  laws  thai  oblige  both  disputants  are  these  : 

1.  Somelimcs  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  mention  of 
certain  general  principhs  in  which  they  both  agree,  relating  to 
the  question,  that  so  they  may  not  dispute  on  those  things  which 
either  are  or  ouglit  to  have  been  first  granted  on  both  sides.  2. 
When  the  state  of  the  controversy  is  well  known,  and  plainly  de- 
termined and  agreed,  it  must  not  be  altered  by  either  disputant 
in  tlie  course  of  the  disputation  ;  and  the  respondent  especially 
should  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  opponent  in  this  matter.  3. 
Let  neither  party  invade  the  province  of  the  other  ;  especially  let 
the  respondent  take  heed  that  he  does  not  turn  opponent ;  except, 
in  retorting  the  argument  upon  his  adversary,  after  a  direct  re- 
siM)ose ;  and  even  this  is  allowed  only  as  an  illustration  or  contir- 
raatton  of  his  own  response.  4.  Let  each  wait  with  patience  till 
the  other  has  done  speaking.  It  is  a  piece  of  rudeness  to  inter- 
rupt another  in  his  speech. 

Yet  though  the  disputants  have  not  this  liberty,  the  moder- 
ator may  do  it,  when  either  of  the  disputants  break  the  rules, 
and  he  may  interpose  so  far  as  to  keep  them  to  order. 

XV.  It  must  be  confessed  there  are  some  advantages  to  be 
attained  by  academical  disputation.  It  gives  vigour  and  briNk- 
ness  to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  relieves  the  langour  of  pri- 
vate study  and  meditation.  It  sharpens  the  wit  and  all  the  in- 
'ventive  powers.  It  makes  the  thoughts  active,  and  sends  them 
on  all  sides  to  find  arguments  and  answers  both  for  opposition  and 
defence.  It  gives  opportunity  of  viewing  the  subject  of  discourse 
on  all  sides,  and  of  learning  what  inconveniences,  difficulties 
and  objections  attend  particular  opinions  It  furnishes  the  soul 
with  various  occasions  of  starting  such  thoughts  as  otherwise 
would  never  have  come  into  the  mind.  It  makes  a  student  moro 
expert  in  attacking  and  refuting  an  error,  as  well  as  in  vindicat- 
ing a  truth.  It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of 
warding  oif  the  force  of  objections,  and  of  discovering  and  re« 
pelliug  the  subtle  tricks  of  sophisters.  It  procures  also  a  freedom 
and  readiuess  of  speech,  and  raises  the  modest  and  diffident  genius 
to  a  due  degree  of  courage. 

XVI.  But  there  are  some  very  grievous  inconveniences  that 
may  sometimes  overbalance  all  these  advantages.  For  many 
young  students  by  a  constant  h.tbit  o(  disputing,  grow  impudent 
and  audacious,  proud  and  disdainful,  talkative  and  impertinent, 
and  render  theuiselvcs  intolerable  by  au  obstinate  humour  of 
maintaining  whatever  they  have  asserted,  as  well  as  by  a  spirit 
of  contrachction,  op|>osing  almor^t  eyery  thing  that  they  liear. 
The  disputatiuu  itself  often  awakens  the  passions  of  ambition. 
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emnlation  ind  anger  ;  it  carries  away  the  mind  from  tlia/  calm 
and  aedate  temper  which  is  so  necessary  to  contemplate  truth. 

XVII.  It  is  evident  also,  that  by  frequent  exercises  of  this 
sort,  wherein  opinions  true  and  false  are  argued,  supported  and 
refuted  on  both  sides  ;  the  mhid  of  man  is  led  by  insensible  de- 
grees to  an  uncertain  and  flnctuatin«;  temper,  and  falls  into  dan- 
gvr  of  a  sceptical  humour,  which  never  comes  to  an  establishment 
in  any  doctrines.  Many  persons  by  this  means  become  much 
more  ready  to  oppose  whatsoever  is  olFered  in  searching  out 
troth  ;  they  hardly  wait  till  they  have  read  or  heard  the  senti- 
ment of  any  person,  before  their  hoads  are  busily  employed  lo 
seek  out  arguments  against  it.  They  grow  naturally  sliarp  in 
finding  out  difficuhies  :  and  by  inilulging  this  humour,  they  <m>ii- 
Terse  with  the  dark  and  doubtful  parts  of  a  subject  so  long,  till* 
they  abnost  render  themselves  incapable  of  receiving  the  full 
evidence  of  a  proposition,  and  acknowledging  the  light  of  truth. 
It  has  some  tendency  to  make  a  youth  a  carping  critic^  rathet 
tliaii  a  Judicious  man. 

XVIII.  I  would  add  yet  further,  that  in  these  disputations 
the  respondent  is  generally  a|i|K>inted  to  maintain  the  supposed 
truth,  that  is,  the  tutor* s  opinion.  But  all  ihe  opponents  are  busy 
and  warmly  engaged  in  finding  arguments  against  the  truth. 
Now  if  a  sprightly  young  genius  liappens  to  manage  \m  argu- 
ment so  well  as  to  puzzle  and  gravel  the  respondent,  and  pcrhH|>s 
to  perplex  the  moderator  a  liltlo  too,  he  is  soon  tempted  to  su|>- 
pose  his  argument  unanswerable,  and  the  truth  entin'ly  to  lie  ou 
his  side.  The  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  having  found  a  sophism 
which  has  great  appearance  of  reason,  and  which  he  hiniseJf  lias 
managed  with  such  success,  becomes  perhaps  a  strong  projudice 
to  engage  his  inward  sentiments  in  favour  ol'  his  argument,  and  iu 
opposition  to  the  8up|>osed  truth. 

XIX.  Yet  perha])S  it  may  ite  |>ossible  to  reduce  scholastic 
disputations  under  sncli  a  guard,  a^  may  in  some  measure  prevent 
most  of  these  abuses  of  them,  and  the  unhappy  oventti  that  too 
often  attend  them  :  for  it  is  pity  ihat  an  exercise  whidi  has  somo 
valuable  benefits  attending  it,  should  be  utterly  thrown  away, 
if  it  be  possible  to  secure  young  minds  against  the  abuse  of  it.;  tor 
which  purpose  some  of  these  directions  may  seem  proper. 

XX.  ^'  General  directions  for  scholastic  disputes.** 

1.  Never  dispute  upon  mere  trijles,  things  that  art  utterly 
useless  to  be  known,  under  a  vain  pretence  of  shaj-prninff  the  rr/V  ; 
for  the  same  advantage  may  be  derived  from  solid  and  useini 
subjects,  and  thus  two  happy  ends  may  be  attained  at  once.  Or 
if  such  disputatious  are  always  thought  dans^erous  in  iiuportant 
matters,  let  them  be  utterly  abniidoned. 

2.  Do  not  make  infinite  and  unsearchable  things  the  malfer 
of  dispute,  nor  such  propositions  as  are  made  up  oi*  ini^rii  viv^t9l% 
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tritbout  ideas  ,  lest  it  lead  youn^  persons  into  a  moat  mbappy 
babit  of  talking  without  a  meanings  and  boldly  determiae  upoa 
things  that  are  hardly  within  the  reach  of  human  capacity. 

Let  not  obvious  and  known  truths^  or  some  of  the  most  plain 
mnd  certain  propositions  be  bandied  about  in  a  disputation^  for  a 
mere  trial  of  skill :  for  be  that  opposes  them  in  this  manner,  will 
be  10  danger  of  contracting  a  habit  of  opposing  all  evidenoe,  wiH 
acquire  a  spirit  of  contradiction^  and  pride  himself  in  a  power  nf 
resisting  the  brightest  liglit,  and  fighting  against  the  strongest 
proofs  :  this  will  insensibly  injure  the  mind,  and  tends  greatly  to 
•n  universal  scepticism.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  motl 
proper  subjects  of  dispute  seem  to  be  those  questions,  whi^b  are 
Aot  of  the  very  highest  importance  and  certainty,  nor  of  the 
meanest  and  trifling  iiind  :  but  rather  the  intermediate  qoestions 
between  these  two  ;  and  there  is  a  large  sufficiency  of  them  in 
the  sciences.  But  this  I  put  as  a  mere  proposal,  to  be  deternain- 
.ed  by  the  more  learned  and  prudent. 

4.  It  would  be  well  if  every  dispute  could  be  so  ordered,  as 
to  be  a  means  of  searching  out  truth,  and  not  to  gain  a  triumph. 
Then  each  disputani  might  come  to  the  work  without  bias  and 
prejudice,  witli  a-  desire  of  truth,  and  not  with  ambition  of  glory 
mhI  victory.  Nor  should  the  aim  and  design  of  the  respondent 
be  to  avoid  artfully  arul  escape  the  difficulties  which  the  opponent 
olfers,  but  to  discuss  tlK^ra  thoroughly,  and  solve  them  fairly  if 
they  are  capable  of  boHig  solved.  Again,  let  the  opponent  be 
solicitous  not  to  darken  and  confound  the  responses  that  are  given 
him  by  fresh  subllelies  ;  but  let  him  bethink  himself  whether  they 
are  not  a  just  answer  to  the  objection,  and  be  honestly  ready  to 
perceive  and  accept  them,  and  yield  to  them. 

5.  For  this  end,  let  hoth  the  respondent  and  opponent  use  the 
clearest  and  most  distinct  and  expressive  language  tn  which  they 
€an  cloike  their  thoughts.  Let  them  seek  and  practise  brevity  and 
perspicuity  on  both  sides,  without  long  declamations,  tedious  cir- 
cumlocutiofis,  and  rhetorical  flourishes.  If  there  happen  to  be 
any  doubt  or  obscurity  on  either  side,  let  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  ever  refuse  to  give  a  fair  exphcation  of  the  word*  they 

6.  They  should  not  indulge  ridicule,  either  of  persons  or 
things  in  their  disputations.  They  should  abstain  from  all  ban- 
ter and  jest,  laughter  and  merriment  These  are  things  that 
break  in  upon  that  philosophical  gravity,  sedateness  and  serenity 
of  temper  which  ougiit  to  be  observed  in  every  search  after  truth. 
However,  an  argument  on  some  subjects  may  be  sometimes 
clothed  with  a  little  pleasantry,  yet  a  jest  or  witticism  should 
never  be  used  instead  of  an  argument,  nor  should  it  ever  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  for  a  real  and  solid  proof.  But  es|)ccially  if  the 
subject  be  sacred  or  divine,  and  having  nothing  in  it  comical  or 
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ridiailoiis,  aD  ludierout  turns  and  joeose  mr  comical  airs  shouldl 
he  eolirely  excluded,  lest  young  miuds  become  tinctured  with  si 
•illy  and  profiine  sort  of  ridicule,  and  learn  to  jest  and  trifle  wkb 
the  awful  solemnities  of  religion. 

7.  Nor  should  iarcamn  and  reproach j  or  insolent  language 
toerbe  umd  among  fair  disputanls.  Turn  not  oflTfrom  things  to 
wpeJk  of  persons.  Leave  all  noisy  contests,  all  immodest  clamours, 
hrawlmg  language,  and  esperiaiiy  all  personal  scandal  and  scur* 
rililf  to  the  meanest  part  of  the  vulgar  world.  Let  your  manner 
he  tdt  candor  and  gentleness,  patient  and  ready  to  hear,  humbly 
leakwa  to  inform  and  be  informed  :  you  should  be  free  and 
pleasant  in  every  answer  and  behaviour,  rather  like  tcell-hred 
gemiUmem  in  polite  conversation,  than  like  noisj/  and  contentiou9 
wranglers. 

8.  If  the  opponent  sees  victory  to  incline  to  his  side,  let  him 
be  eoatent  to  shew  the  force  of  his  argument  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  company,  "  wkheut  too  importunate  and  petuleiit 
demands  of  an  answer,"  and  without  insulting  over  his  antagonist^ 
or  putting  the  modesty  of  the  respondent  to  the  blush.  ^*  Nor  let 
the  respondent  triumph  over  the  opponent,  when  he  is  silent  and 
replies  no  more."  On  which  side  soever  victory  declarer  herself^ 
lel  neither  of  them  manage  with  such  unpleasing  and  insolent  airs^ 
as  to  awaken  those  evil  imssions  of  pride,  anger,  shame  or  reseiiC-* 
ment  on  either  side,  which  alienate  the  mind  from  truth,  render 
it  obstinate  in  the  defence  of  an  error,  and  never  suffer  it  to  part 
with  any  of  its  old  opinions.  In  short,  when  truth  evidently  ap- 
pears on  either  side,  ^'  let  them  learn  to  yield  to  conviction  " 
When  either  party  is  at  a  nonplus^  let  them  confess  the  dltfi- 
cultf,  and  desire  present  assistance  or  further  time  and  retire- 
ment to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  not  rack  their  present  in- 
ireation  to  find  out  little  shifts  to  avoid  the  force  and  evidence 
of  truth. 

9.  Might  it  not  be  a  safer  practice,  in  oriier  to  attain  the 
beat  ends  ef  disputation,  an<t  to  avoid  some  of  the  ill  etTccts  of 
it,  if  the  opponents  were  sometimes  engaged  on  the  side  of  trnth, 
and  produced  their  arguments  in  opposition  to  error  ?  And  what 
if  tlie  respondent  was  appointed  to  support  the  error,  antl  defend 
it  as  well  as  he  could,  till  he  was  forced  to  yiekl  at  least  to  those 
argnroents  of  the  opponent's  which  appear  to  be  really  just  and 
atroDg  and  unanswerable  ? 

In  this  practice,  tlie  thesis  of  the  respondent  should  only  be 
m  fair  stating  of  the  question,  with  some  of  the  chief  objections 
against  the  truth  proposed  and  solved. 

Perhaps  this  practice  niisrht  not  so  easily  be  perverted  and 
mbused  to  raise  acar////;ig,  disputative^wsiA  sceptical  temper  in  the 
minds  of  youth. 

I  confess  in  this  method  which  I  now  propose,  there  would 
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be  one  afnongf  the  students,  Tiz.  the  rtspondenty  always  ennged 
io  the  suppopc  of  supposed  error  :  but  all  the  rest  would  be  ex- 
erctsiog  their  talents  lo  arguing  for  the  supposed  truth  :  wbereaa 
in  tlie  common  methods  of  disputation  in  tiie  schools,  especiallf 
where  the  students  are  numerous,  each  single  student  is  perpe- 
tually employed  to  oppose  the  truth  and  vindicate  error,  except 
once  in  a  long  time  when  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  be  respondent . 

10.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  necessary  that  these  methods 
vX  djAputation  should  be  learnt  in  the  schools,  in  order  to  teach 
students  better  to  defend  truth,  and  to  refute  error,  both  in  writing* 
and  conversation,  where  the  scholastic  forms  are  utterly  ueg« 
lected. 

But  after  all,  the  advantage  which  youth  may  gain  by  dispu*. 
tations  depends  much  on  the  tutor  or  moderator :  he  should  manage 
with  such  prudence  both  in  the  dis|)utation  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
as  to  make  all  the  disputants  know  the  very  point  of  controversy, 
wherein  it  consists;  be  should  manifest  the  fallacy  of  aophistical 
objections,  and  confirm  the  solid  arguments  and  answers.  '  This 
might  teach  students  how-to  make  the  art  of  disputation  useful 
for  the  searching  out  the  truth  and  the  defence  of  it,  that  it  may 
not  be  learnt  and  practised  only  as  an  art  of  wrangling  which 
reigned  in  the  schools  several  hundred  years,  and  divested  the 
growing  reason  of  youth  of  its  best  hopes  and  impruvcmeuts. 


CHAP.  XIV.— (y  Study  or  Meditation. 

I.  IT  has  been  proved  and  established  in  some  of  the  fore* 
going  chapters,  that  neither  our  own  obscrvatio7iSf  nor  our  read" 
ing  the  labours  of  the  learnedy  nor  the  attendance  on  the  best  lec" 
tares  of  instruction,  nor  enjoying  the  brightest  conversatioHj  can 
ever  make  a  man  truly  knowing  and  wise,  without  the  labours  of 
his  own  reason  in  surveying,  examining,  and  judging  cooceru* 
ing  all  subjects  u|K)n  the  best  evidence  he  can  acquire.  A  good 
genius,  or  sagacity  of  thought,  a  happy  judgment,' a  capaoioua 
memory,  and  largo  opportuuities  of  observation  and  converse, 
will  do  much  of  themselves  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
where  they  are  well  improved  :  but  where  to  the  advantage  of 
learned  lectures,  living  instructions,  and  well  chosen  books,  dili* 
gcnce  and  siudy  are  superadded,  this  man  has  all  human  aids 
concurring  to  raise  hiiu  to  a  superior  degree  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge. 

Under  the  preceding  heads  of  discourse,  it  has  been  already 
declared  how  our  own  meditation  and  re/lectio7i  should  examine, 
cultivate  and  improve  all  other  methods  and  advantages  of  en* 
riching  the  understanding.  What  remains  in  this  chapter  is  to 
give  some  ftu'ther  occasional  bints  how  to  employ  our  owa 
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fliougfalt,  what  sort  of  subjects  we  should  meditate  on,  and  in 
what  manner  we  should  regulate  our  studies,  and  how  we  may 
imjiroveour  judi^ient,  so  as  in  the  most  effectual  and  compendia 
ous  way  to  attain  such  knowledf^e  as  may  be  moat  useful  for  every 
man  in  his  circumstances  of  life,  and  particularly  for  those  of  the 
learned  professions. 

II.  The  first  direction  for  youth  is  this,  learn  beiimes  to  diS" 
tinguish  between  words  and  things.  Oct  cUar  and  plain  ideas  of 
the  things  you  are  set  to  study.  Do  not  content  yourselves  with 
mere  words  and  names,  lest  your  laboured  improvements  only 
smaas  a  heap  of  unintelligible  phrases,  and  you  feed  upon  huska 
instead  of  kernels.  This  rule  is  of  unknown  use  in  every  sci- 
ence. But  the  greatest  and  most  common  danger  is  in  the  sacred 
tetence  of  theology,  where  settled  terms  and  phrases  have  been 
prvnouDced  dhine  and  orthodox^  which  yet  have  had  no  mean-' 
iog  in  them.  The  sc/tolajtic  divinity  would  furnish  us  with  uu* 
meroua  inatancea  of  this  folly  :  and  yet  for  many  ages  all  truth 
and  all  heresy  have  been  determined  by  such  senseless  tests,  and 
by  words  without  ideas  :  such  Shibboleths  as  these  have  decided 
the  aecular  fates  of  men  ;  and  hishoprics  or  burning,  mitres  or 
fsggots  have  been  the  rewards  of  different  pprsons,  according  aa 
they  pronounced  these  consecrated  syllables  or  not  pronounced 
them.  To  defend  them,  was  all  piety  and  pomp  and  triumph  ; 
to  despise  them,  to  doubt  or  deny  them,  was  torture  and  death. 
A  thousand  thank-offerings  are  due  to  that  providence  which  has 
delivered  our  age  and  our  nation  from  these  absurd  iniquities  ?  O 
that  every  specimen  and  shadow  of  this  madness  were  banished 
from  our  acuools  and  churches  in  every  shape  ! 

III.  het  not  young  students  apply  themselves  to  search  out 
deep,  dark  and  abstruse  matters^  far  above  their  reachy  or  spend 
their  labour  in  any  peculiar  subjects,  for  which  they  have  not  the 
advantages  of  necessary  antecedent  learning,  or  books,  or  ob« 
scrvations.  Let  them  not  be  too  hasty  to  know  things  above 
their  present  powers,  nor  plunge  their  enquiries  at  once  into  the 
depths  of  knowledge  nor  boi^in  to  study  any  siriencc  in  the  mid- 
die  of  it ;  this  will  confound  rather  than  enlighten  the  under- 
standing :  such  practices  may  happen  to  discourage  and  jade  the 
mind  by  an  attempt  above  its  |>owcr,  it  may  balk  the  understand- 
ing, and  create  an  aversion  to  future  diligence,  and  perhaps  by 
despair  may  forbid  the  pursuit  of  that  subject  for  ever  after- 
wanls ;  as  a  limb  overstrained  by  lifting  a  weight  above  its 
power,  may  never  recover  its  former  agility  and  vigour  ;  or  if  U 
docs,  the  man  may  be  frighted  from  ever  exerting  his  strength 
sgain. 

IV.  Nflr  yet  let  any  student  on  the  other  hand  fright  him^ 
iflf  at  evrry  turn  with  insurmountable  difficulties^  nor  imagine 
that  the  truth  i»  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable  darkness.     These  are 
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fcrmidable  spoctres  which  the  iinderataiidinfi^  rakes  soine4iinet  to 
f  att«r  Ha  owo  laziuess.  Tliose  things  which  in  a  remote  and 
conAiscd  view  seem  very  obscure  and  perjdexedy  may  be  ap- 
proBched  by  gentle  and  regnlar  steps,  and  may  then  unfold  and 
explain  themselves  at  large  to  the  eye.  The  hardest  problema 
in  geometry,  and  the  most  intricate  schemes  or  diagrams  may  b« 
ex^icated  and  understood  step  'by  step  :  every  great  raath^ma- 
ticiao  bears  a  constant  witness  to  this  observation. 

V.  In  learning  any  new  thing,  there  should  be  as  little  us 
possible  first  .proposed  to  the  mind  at  once^  and  that  beiff^  under* 
stood  and  fully  mastered^  proceed  then  to  ^e  next  adjoining  pari 
yet  unknown.  This  is  a  slow,  but  safe  and  sure  way  to  arriva 
at  knowledge.  If  the  mind  apply  itself  at  first  to  easier  aubjecta 
and  things  near  a-kin  to  what  is  already  known,  and  then  ad- 
vance to  the  more  remote  and  knotty  parts  of  knowledge  by  slow 
degrees,  it  will  be  able  in  this  manner  to  oope  with  great  diffi- 
cutties,  and  prevail  over  them  with  amazing  and  happy  suocess. 

Hathon  happened  to  dip  into  the  two  last  chapters  of  a  new 
book  of  geometry  and  mensuration  ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  it,  and 
was  frighted  with  the  complicated  diagrams  which  he  found 
there,  about  the  Ft-ustums  of  Cones  and  PyramidSj  &c.  and 
some  deep  demonstrations  among  conic  sections :  he  shut  the  book 
again  in  despair,  and  imagined  none  hot  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  ever  fit  to  read  it.  But  his  tutor  happily  persuaded  him  to 
begin  the  first  pages  about  lines  and  angles  ;  and  he  found  such 
burprising  pleasure  in  three  weeks  time  in  the  victories  he  daily 
obtained,  that  at  last  he  became  one  of  the  chief  georoetera  of 
his  age. 

VI.  Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  intense  pursuit  of  too 
many  things  at  once :  especially  such  as  have  no  relation  to  one 
another.  This  will  be  ready  to  distract  the  understanding,  and 
"hinder  it  from  attaining  perfection  in  any  one  subject  of  study. 
Such  a  practice,  gives  a*  slight  smattering  of  several  sciences 
without  any  solid  and  substantial  knowledge  of  them,  and  with- 
out any  real  and  valuable  improvement ;  and  though  two  or 
three  sorts  of  study  may  be  usefully  carried  on  at  once,  to  enter- 
tain the  mind  with  variety,  that  it  may  not  be  over-tired  with  one 
sort  of  thoughts,  yet  a  multitude  of  subjects  will  too  much  dis- 
tract the  attention,  and  weaken  the  application  of  the  mind  to 
any  one  of  them.  Where  two  or  three  sciences  arc  pursued  at 
the  same  time,  if  one  of  them  be  dry,  abstracted,  and  unplea- 
aant,  as  logic^  metaphysicsy  lawy  languages^  let  another  be  more 
entertaining  and  agreeable,  to  secure  the  mind  from  weariness 
and  aversion  to  study.  Delight  should  be  intermingled  with 
labour  as  far  as  possible,  to  allure  us  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  dry 
aludics  tlie  better.  Poetry^  practical  mathematics^  history^  &r. 
•re  generally  esteemed  entertaining  studies,  and  may  be  happily 
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«ed  fiir  this  purpose.  Thua  while  we  relieve  a  daH  and  lieavf 
hoar  by  eoioe  allurinf;  employmenU  of  the  mind,  our  very  diver- 
■oat  enrich  our  understandingSy  and  our  pleature  is  turned  into 
profit 

VII.  In  the  pursuit  of  every  valuable  subject  or  knowledge, 
keep  the  end  always  in  your  eye^  and  be  not  dwerted  from  ii  bp 
every  pretty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way.  Some  persona 
btve  such  a  wandering  genius,  that  they  are  ready  to  pursue 
every  incidental  theme  or  occasional  idea,  till  they  have  lost 
right  of  their  original  subject.  These  are  the  men  who  whea 
they  are  engaged  in  conversation,  prolong  their  storv  by  dwell- 
lag  on  evei7  inoident,  and  swell  their  narrative  with  long  parea- 

till  they  have  lost  their  first  design  ;  like  a  man  wlio  is 
in  ipiest  of  some  great  treasure,  but  he  stops  aside  to  gather 
every  flower  he  finds,  or  stands  still  to  dig  up  every  shiniog  pcb* 
Ua  he  meets  with  in  his  way,  till  the  treasure  is  forgotten  and 
never  found. 

VIII.  Exert  your  care,  skill  and  diligence  about  every  ^vft* 
jeetf  and  every  question,  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  si,  together  with  the  danger  and  bad  consequences  of  ignorance 
or  error  therein.  Many  excellent  advantageti  flow  from  this  ona 
direction. 

1.  This  rule  will  teach  yon  to  be  very  careful  in  gaining 
some  general  and  fundamental  truths  both  in  philosophy,  in  re« 
Egion,  and  in  human  life  ;  because  they  arc  of  the  highest  mo« 
ment,  and  conduct  our  thoughts  with  ease  into  a  thousand  infe- 
rior and  fiarticular  propositions.  Such  is  that  great  principle  in 
natural  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  or  mutual  ten- 
dency of  all  bodies  toward  each  other,  whidi  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
has  so  well  established,  and  from  which  he  has  drawn  the  solu- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  appearances  in  the  heavenly  bodies  as  weH 
asiNi  earth. 

Such  is  that  golden  principle  of  morality  which  our  blessed 
liord  has  given  us,  Dn  that  to  others,  which  you  think  Just  and 
reasonable  that  others  should  do  to  you,  whidi  is  almost  suffi* 
oient  in  itself  to  solve  all  cases  of  conscience  which  relate  to  our 
B«iglibour.  Such  are  those  principles  in  religion,  that  a  "  ra* 
tional  creature  is  accountable  to  his  Maker  for  all  his  actions  ; 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal ;  that  there  is  a  future  state  of 
happiness  and  of  misery  depending  on  our  behaviour  in  the  pre* 
aeot  life,  on  which  all  our  religious  practices  are  built  or  sup- 
ported.^' 

We  should  be  very  curious  in  examining  all  propositions 
that  pretend  to  this  honour  of  being  general  principles  :  and  we 
should  not  without  just  evidence  admit  into  tliifl  rank  mere  mat- 
ters of  ooinmon  fame,  or  commonly  received  opinions  ;  no,  nor 
the  general  dot^osinatioao  ot  the  learae^i,  ac  lUe  fiaV%U^\i\\i^ 
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ftiiielcs  or  any  church  or  nation,  ficc.  for  there  are  many  leHmed 

i^resiiinptions,  many  aynodical  and  national  mistakeSy  many  estab- 
ifllied  faJsehoods,  as  well  as  many  vulgar  errom,  wherein  multi- 
lurtes  uf  men  have  followed  one  another  for  whole  ages  almost 
blindfold.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  every  man  to  be  careful 
that  these  general  principles  are  just  and  true  ;  for  one  error  may 
lead  us  into  thousands^  which  will  naturally  follow,  if  once  a 
^  leading  falsehood*^  be  admitted. 

2.  lliis  rule  will  direct  us  to  be  more  careful  about  practical 
points  than  mere  specidationsj  since  they  are  commonly  of  much 
gri*ater  use  and  consequence  :  therefore  the  8p<*culatioD8  of  Al- 
gebra, the  doctrine  of  injinities  and  the  quadrature  of  curves  in 
tnaihematical  learmng^  together  with  all  the  train  of  theorems 
in  natural  philosophy^  should  by  no  means  intrench  upon  our 
studies  of  morality  and  virtue.  Even  in  the  science  of  diviDity 
itself,  the  subliraest  speculations  of  it  are  not  of  that  worth  and 
value,  as  the  rules  of  duty  towards  God  and  towards  men. 

3.  In  matters  of  practice  we  should  be  most  careful  to  fix 
our  end  rights  and  wisely  determine  the  scope  at  which  we  aim  : 
l)f -cause  that  is  to  direct  us  in  thechoiceanduse  of  all  the  means  to 
attain  it.  If  our  end  be  wrong,  all  our  labour  in  the  means  will 
be  viiin,  or  perhaps  so  much  the  more  pernicious  as  they  are 
better  suited  to  attain  that  mistaken  end.  If  mere  sensible  plea- 
sure or  human  grandeur  or  wealth  be  our  chief  end,  we  shall 
chuse  means  contrary  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  proceed  apace  to- 
ward real  misery. 

4.  ThiM  rnic  will  ^'  engage  our  bT^sf  powers  and  deepest  at- 
tention in  the  aflairs  of  religion/*  and  things  that  relate  to  a  future 
world  ;  for  those  propositions  which  extend  only  to  the  interest 
of  the  present  life,  are  but  of  small  importance,  when  compared 
mith  those  that  have  influence  upon  our  everlasting  concernments. 

5.  And  even  in  tlie  aflairs  of  religion,  if  we  walk  by  the 
conduct  of  this  rule,  we  shall  be  much  more  laborious  in  our  in- 
quirif'M  into  tlie  ufcessary  and  fundamental  articles  of  faith  and 
practice  than  the  lesser  appendices  of  Christianity,  The  great 
doctrines  of  repentance  toward  God^  Jaith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  Ti'ilh  love  to  men^  and  universal  holinesSy  will  employ 
OUT  best  and  brightest  hours  and  meditations ;  while  the  mint, 
annise,  and  cumntin,  the  gestures,  and  vestures,  and  fringes 
of  reli<;ion,  will  be  regarded  no  further  than  they  have  a  plain 
and  evident  connection  with  faith  and  love,  with  holiness  and 
peace. 

6.  This  rule  will  make  us  solicitous  not  onlv  to  "  avoid  such 
errors,  whose  influence  will  spread  wide  into  the  whole  achcmeof 
our  own  knowledge  and  practice,*'  but  such  mistakes  also  whose 
*^  influence  would  be  yet  more  extensive  and  injurious  to  others, 
as  Well  as  to  ourselves  ;**  perhaps  to  many  persons  or  many 
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fcuBet,  to  a  wbole  dmrch,  a  town,  a  country,  or  a  kingdom. 
UpM  Ibis  account,  persons  who  are  called  to  inttruct  others,  who 
tfs  taised  to  any  eminence  either  in  church  or  state,  ought  to  ba 
csfdhl  in  aetding  their  principles  in  matters  relating  to  the  civil, 
the  moral  or  the  religious  life ;  lest  a  mistake  of  theirs  should 
diflbse  wide  mischief,  should  draw  along  with  it  most  pcrnicioua 
ceaseqncnces,  and  perhaps  extend  to  following  generations. 
These  are  some  of  the  aavantages  which  arise  from  the  eighth 
nile^  Tim.  pursue  every  enquiry  and  study  in  proportion  to  ita 
rssl  valiw  and  importance. 

IX.  Have  a  care  lest  wme  bel<roed  notion^  or  some  darling 
menu  so  for  prevail  aver  your  mindf  as  to  give  a  sovere^n 
iiaeture  to  all  your  other  studies ^  and  discolour  all  your  ideas  s 
Ike  a  person  m  the  jaundice,  who  spreads  a  yellow  scene  with 
Us  cyea  over  all  the  objects  which  he  meets*  I  have  known  a 
man  of  pecidiar  skill  in  music,  and  much  devoted  to  that  science^ 
who  fonnd  out  a  great  resemblance  of  the  Athanasian  doctrine 
^  the  Trinity  in  every  single  note,  and  he  thought  it  carried 
something  of  argument  in  it  to  prove  that  doctrine.  I  have  read 
of  another  who  accommodated  the  seven  days  of  the  first  week  off 
creation  to  seven  notes  of  music,  and  thus  the  whole  creatioa 
became  harmonious. 

Under  this  influence,  derived  from  mathematical  studies, 
some  have  been  tempted  to  cast  all  their  logical,  their  metaphy- 
rical,  and  their  theological  and  moral  learning  into  the  method  of 
mathematicians,  and  bring  every  thing  relating  to  those  ab* 
stracted,.  or  those  practical  sciences  under  theorems,  problems, 
postulates,  scholiums,  corollaries,  &c.  whereas  the  matter  ought 
atwaya  to  direct  the  method ;  for  all  subjects  or  matters  of 
thought,  cannot  be  moulded  or  subdued  to  one  forra.  Neither 
the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  nor  the  doctrines 
nor  duties  of  religion  and  virtue  can  be  exhibited  naturally  in 
figures  and  diagrams.  Things  are  to  be  considered  as  they  are 
in  themselves  ;  their  natures  arc  inflexible,  and  their  natural  re* 
ktloas  unalterable  ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  conceive  them 
aright,  we  must  bring  our  understandings  to  things,  and  not 
pretend  to  bend  and  strain  things  to  comport  with  our  fancies  and 
forms. 

X.  **  Suffer  not  any  beloved  study  to  prgudice  your  mind 
no  far  in  favour  of  it  as  to  despise  all  other  learning.  This  is  a 
fault  of  some  little  souls  who  have  got  a  smattering  of  astrono^ 
iTiy,  chemistry f  metaphysics^  history^  S^c.  and  for  want  of  a  due 
arcpiaintance  with  other  sciences,  make  a  scoff  at  them  all  in 
comparison  of  their  favourite  science.  Their  understandings  are 
hereby  cooped  up  in  narrow  bounds,  so  that  they  never  look 
abroad  into  other  provioces  of  the  intellectual  world,  which  are 
more  beautiful  perhaps,  and  more  frnitful  than  their  own :  if 
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leave  to  much  as  to  examine  or  believe  any  Ihiog^  betide  •  ftbo 
dictates  ol  their  owo  family  Or  scct^  or  party,  are  justly 
diarged  with  a  narrowness  of  soul.  Let  us  survey  some  in* 
•tancea  of  this  imperfection,  and  then  direct  to  the  cure  of  it. 

(1.)  Persons  who  have  been  bred  up  all  their  days  within 
the  smoke  of  their  father^s  chimney,  or  within  the  limits  of  their 
native  town  or  village,  are  surprised  at  every  new  sight  that  ap> 
pears,  when  they  travel  a  few  miles  from  home.  Tlie  plough* 
man  stands  amazed  at  tlie  shops,  the  trade,  the  crouds  of  pe<q[>le9 
the  magnificent  buildings,  the  pomp  and  riches  and  equipage  of 
the  court  and  city,  and  would  hardlv  believe  wlmt  was  told  him 
before  he  saw  it.  On  the  other  hanci,  the  cockney  travelling  into 
the  country  is  surprised  at  many  actions  of  the  quadruped  aud 
winged  animals  in'  the  field,  and  at  many  common  ]Mracticea  oi 
rural  affairs.  If  either  of  tliese  happen  to  hear  an  account  of 
the  familiar  and  daily  customs  of  foreign  countries,  they  pro- 
nounce them  at  once  indecent  and  ridiculous  ;  so  narrow  aretbehr 
nnderstandings,  and  their  thoughts  so  confined,  tlitt  they  know 
not  how  to  believe  any  thing  wise  or  proper,  besides  what  they 
have  been  taught  to  practise. 

This  narrowness  of  mind  should  be  cured  by  hearing  mid 
reading  the  accounts  of  different  parts  of  the  worlds  and  the 
histories  of  past  ageSf  and  of  nations  and  countries  distant 
from  our  own,  especially  the  more  polite  parts  of  mankind. 
"Nothing  tends  in  this  respect  so  much  to  enlarge  tiie  mind,  as 
travelling,  that  is,  making  a  visit  to  other  towns,  cities  or  oouo- 
tries^  besides  those  in  which  we  were  born  and  educated  t  ami 
where  our  condition  of  life  does  not  grant  us  this  privilege,  we 
nmst  endeavour  to  supply  the  want  of  it  by  books. 

(2.)  It  is  the  same  narrowness  of  mind  that  awakens  the 
anrprise  and  aversion  of  some  persons,  \wi\en  tlie^  hear  of  doc* 
irines  and  schemes  in  human  affairs  or  in  religion  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  have  embraced.  Perhaps  they  have 
been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  in  one  set  of  notions,  and 
their  thouglits  have  been  confined  to  one  aingle  tract  both  in  the 
dvil  or  religious  life,  without  ever  hearing  or  knowing  what 
other  opinions  are  current  among  mankind  ;  or  at  least  they  have 
aeen  all  other  notions  besides  their  own,  represented  in  a  false 
and  malignant  light,  whereupon  they  judge  and  condemn  at 
once  every  sentiment  but  what  their  own  party  receives,  and 
they  think  it  a  piece  of  justice  and  truth  to  lay  heavy  censures 
mon  the  practice  of  every  difierent  sect  in  Christianity  or  politics. 
They  have  so  rooted  themselves  in  the  opinions  of  their  party, 
thut  they  cannot  hear  an  objection  with  patience,  nor  can  they 
bear  a  vindication,  or  so  much  as  an  apology  for  any  set  of  prin- 
ciples beside  their  own  \  all  the  rest  is  nonsense  or  heresy,  folly 
or  blasphemy. 
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This  defect  also  is  f  o  be  relieved  by  *^  free  conversation 
with  persons  of  different  sentiments;*^  this  will  teach  us  to  bear 
with  imtlence  a  defence  of  opinions  contrary  to  our  own.  If  we 
are  scholars,  we  should  also  read  the  objections  against  our  own 
tenefSy  and  view  the  principles  of  other  parties,  as  tliey  arc  re^ 
presented  in  their  own  authors,  and  not  merely  in  the  citations  of 
thoae  who  would  confute  them.  We  should  4ake  an  honest  and 
ubiaaaed  survey  of  the  force  of  reasoning  on  all  sidesj  and  brings 
ail  to  the  test  of  unprejudiced  reason  and  divine  revelation. 
Note^  This  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  rash  and  self-sufficient  manner  ; 
bat  with  a  humble  dependence  on  divine  wisdom  and  prace  whife 
we  walk  among  snares  and  dangers. 

By  such  a  free  converse  with  persons  of  different  sects  (ea« 
peeudly  those  who  differ  only  in  particular  forms  of  Christianity, 
but  agree  in  the  greai  and  necessary  doctrines  of  it)  we  shall 
find  that  there  are  persons  of  good  sense  and  virtue,  persona  of 

ey  Mid  worthy  persons  of  much  candour  and  goodness,  vrho 
log  to  different  parties,  and  have  imbibed  sentiments  opposite 
Id  eadi  other.  This  will  soften  the  roughness  of  an  unpoliabed 
soul,  and  enlarge  the  avenues  of  our  charity  towards  others,  and 
uidine  us  to  receive  them  into  all  the  degrees  of  unity  and  afieo« 
tioQ  which  the  word  of  God  requires. 

(8.)  I  might  borrow  further  illustrations  both  of  this  free- 
dom and  this  aversion  to  receive  new  truths  from  modern  astro- 
nomy and  natural  philosophy.  How  much  is  the  vulgar  part  of 
the  world  surprised  at  the  talk  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  re* 
vohiiiotis  ijf  ilie  earth  ?  They  have  ever  been  taught  by  their 
senaes  and  their  neighbours,  to  imagine  the  earth  stands  fixed  in 
Che  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun  with  all  the  planets 
and  the  fixed  stars  are  whirled  round  this  little  globe  once  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  not  couHidering  that  such  a  diurnal  motion, 
by  reason  of  the  <listance  of  some  of  those  heavenly  bodies,  must 
be  almost  infinitely  swifter  and  more  inconceivable  than  any 
which  the  modern  astronomers  attribute  to  them.  Tell  tliese 
persons  that  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the  centre^  that  the  earthy  with 
ail  the  p/aueis^  roll  round  the  sun  in  their  several  periods,  and 
that  the  moon  rolls  round  the  earth  in  a  lesser  circle,  while  toge« 
ther  with  the  earth  she  is  carried  round  the  sun ;  they  cannot  ad* 
mit  a  syllable  of  this  new  and  strango  doctrine,  and  they  pro- 
nounce it  utterly  contrary  to  all  sense  and  reason. 

Acquaint  tliein  that  there  are  Jour  moons  also  perpetually 
rolling  round  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  carried  along  with  him  in 
bis  periodical  circuit  round  the  sun,  which  little  moons  were 
never  known  till  the  year  1(510,  when  Galileo  discovered  them 
by  his  telescope ;  inform  them  that  Saturn  has  five  moons  of 
the  same  kind  attending  him  ;  and  that  the  body  of  that  planet 
is  enoompaased  with  a  broad  Jlat  circular  ring,  distant  from  the 
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planet  iweniy-one  thousand  miles,  and  twenty-one  thousanct 
miles  broad,  they  look  upon  tbcsc  things  as  tales  and  fancies',  and 
will  tell  you  that  the  f^lasses  do  but  delude  your  eyes  with  vaia 
linages ;  and  even  when  they  themselves  consult  their  own  eye* 
HigUi  in  the  use  of  these  tubes,  the  narrowness  of  their  mind  it 
such,  liiat  they  will  scarcely  believe  their  senses  when  they  dictate 
ideus  so  new  and  lUf ange. 

And  if  yon  proceed  further,  and  attempt  to  lead  tliera  into 
a  belief  that  all  these  planetary  tcorlds  are  habiiahley  and  it  ia 
prolmble  they  arc  replenished  with  intellectual  beings  dwelling 
in  bodies,  they  will  deride  the  folly  of  him  that  informs  them  ^ 
for  they  resolve  to  believe  there  are  no  habitable  worlds  but  this 
earthy  and  no  spirits  dwelling  in  bodies  besides  mankind ;  and  it 
]»  well  if  they  do  not  fix  the  brand  of  heresy  on  the  man  who  !• 
leading  them  out  of  their  long  imprisonment^  and  loosing  the  fci^ 
tera  of  their  souls. 

There  are  many  other  things  relating  to  mechanical  ex-* 
perimentSj  and  to  the  properties  of  the  air,  water,  lire,  iron,  the 
loadstone,  and  other  minerals  and  metals  as  well  as  the  doctrine 
ot  the  sensible  qualities,  vix.  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  &c.  whicii 
tliis  rank  of  men  cannot  believe  for  want  of  a  greater  amplitude 
of  mind. 

The  best  way  to  convince  them,  is  by  giving  them  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  experiments  in  philosophy,  and 
proving  by  ocular  demonstration  the  multiform  and  amazing 
operations  of  the  air  punipy  the  loadstone^  the  chemical  fuT'* 
nacCj  optical  gt^ssesj  and  mechanical  engines.  By  this  meam 
the  un<lerM(anding  will  stretch  itself  by  degrees,  and  when  they 
have  found  there  are  so  many  new  and  strange  things  that  are 
most  evidently  true,  they  will  hot  be  so  forward  to  condemn  every 
liew  propositicm  in  any  of  the  other  sciences,  or  in  the  afTaira  of 
reUgion  or  civil  life. 

111.  The  capacity  of  the  understanding  includes  yet  another 
quaiilication  in  it,  and  that  is  an  ability  to  receive  many  ideas  at 
once  zeithout  confusion.  The  ample  mind  takes  a  survey  of  seve« 
rai  objects  witii  one  glance,  keeps  them  all  within  sight  and  pre* 
sent  to  the  soul,  that  tbey  may  be  compared  together  in  their 
mutual  respects;  it  forms  just  judgments,  and  it  draws  proper 
inferences  from  this  comparison  e^iTto  a  great  length  of  argu- 
ment, and  a  chain  of  demonstration. 

The  narrowness  that  belongs  to  human  souls  in  general, 
is  a  great  imperfection  and  impediment  to  wisdom  and  hap|Hnes8. 
There  are  but  few  persons  who  can  contemplate,  or  practise 
several  things  at  once;  our  faculties  arc  very  limited,  and  while 
we  are  intent  upon  one  part  or  property  of  a  subject,  we  have 
but  a  slight  glimpNe  of  the  rest,  or  we  lose  it  out  of  sigiit.  But 
it  is  a  ^\gn  of  a  large  and  capacious  mind,  if  we  can  with  one 
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liagle  ^ieif  take  io  a  irariety  of  objects ;  or  at  least  ivben  the 
ittDd  can  apply  itseirto  several  objects  with  so  swift  a  suocessioD, 
iDd  in  BO  few  moments^  as  attains  almost  the  same  euds  as  if  it 
Here  all  done  in  the  same  iostant. 

Thia  is  a  necessary  qualification  in  order  to  great  knowlede^ 
nd  f^ooil  judgrment :  for  there  are  several  things  »n  human  life, 
is  religion,  and  in  the  sciences,  wliich  have  various  circumstances* 
qipendices  and  relations  attending  them  ;  and  without  a  survey 
of  all  those  ideas  which  stand  in  connection  with,  and  relation 
to  each  other,  we  iLte  often  in  danger  of  passing  a  false  judgment 
OD  the  subject  proposed.  It  is  for  this  reason  there  are  so  nu« 
meroua  controversies  found  among  the  learned  and  unlearned 
world,  in  matters  of  religion  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  civil 
government.  *^  The  notions  of  siu,  and  duty  to  God  and  our 
fellow-creatures;  of  law,  justice,  autliorily,  and  power ;  of 
covenant,  faith,  justification,  redemption,  and  grace ;  of  church, 
bishop,  presbyter,  ordination,  &c.  contain  in  them  such  com- 
plicated ideas,  that  when  we  are  to  judge  of  any  thiug  coucern- 
ing  them,  it  is  hard  to  take  into  our  view  at  once  all  the  atten* 
dants  or  consequents  that  must  and  will  be  concerned  in  the 
determination  of  a  single  question  :  and  yet  without  a  due  atten- 
tion to  many,  or  most  of  these,  we  are  in  danger  of  determining 
that  question  amiss. 

It  is  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  our  minds,  that  we  are 
exposed  to  the  same  peril  in  the  matters  of  human  duty  and 
prudence.  In  many  (Iiings  which  we  do,  we  ought  not  only  to 
consider  the  mere  naked  action  itself  but  the  persons  who  act, 
the  persons  toward  whom,  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  the 
manner  how,  the  end  for  which  the  action  is  done,  togetlier  with 
the  effects  that  must  or  that  may  follow,  and  all  other  surround- 
ing circumstances  :  these  things  must  necessarily  be  taken  into 
our  view,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  action,  which  is  in- 
different in  itself,  be  either  lawful  or  unlawful,  good  or  evil, 
wise  or  foolish,  decent  or  indecent,  proper  or  iuiproper,  as  it  is 
so  circumstantiated. 

Let  me  give  a  plain  instance  for  the  illustration  of  this  mat- 
ter. Mario  kills  a  dug,  which  considered  merely  in  itself,  seems 
to  be  an  indifferent  action  :  now  the  dog  was  Timon's  and  not  his 
own  ;  this  makes  it  look  unlawful.  But  Timoii  bid  him  do  it ; 
this  gives  it  an  appearance  of  lavvfuluess  again.  It  was  done  at 
church,  and  in  time  of  divine  service:  these  circumstances 
added,  cast  on  it  an  air  of  irreligion.  But  the  dog  flew 
at  Mario,  and  put  him  in  danger  of  his  life ;  this  relieves  the 
seeming  impiety  of  the  action.  Yet  Mario  might  have  escaped 
by  flying  thence ;  therefore  the  action  appears  to  be*  improper. 
But  the  dog  was  known  to  be  mad  ;  this  further  circumstance 
makes  it  almost  necsssary  that  the  dog  should  be  slain,   Ivst  ha 
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inight  worry  the  assembly,  aod  do  much  mischief.    Yet  agaioy 
Mario  killed  bim  with  a  pbtol,  which  he  happened  to  have  io  Vim- 
pocket  sinee  jealerday^s  joumcyi  now  hereby  the  whole  congn^  - 
gation  was  terrified  and  dtscomposedi  and  ditihe  aervieo  WM' 
broken  off;  tliis  carriea  an  appearance  of  great  indecency  and 
impropriety  in  it ;  but  after  all,  when  we  consider  a  further  dr^* 
cumstanoe,  that  Mario  being  thus  violently  assaulted  by  a  nmid. 
dog  had  no  way  of  escape,  and  had  no  other  weapon  about  hiniy 
it  seems  to  take  away  all  the  colours  of  impropriety,  indecency 
or  unlawfulness,  and  to  allow  that  the  preservation  of  one  or* 
many  lives  will  justify  the  act/«s  wise  ana  good.    Now  all  theae 
^ncurrent  appendices  of  the  action   ought  to  be  surveyed^  ia 
order  to  pronounce  with  justice  and  truth  concerning  it 

There  are  a  multitude  of  human  actions  in  privale  lift^  m 
domestic  affairs^  in  traffic^  in  civil  government,  m  courts  of 
jusiieCi  in  schools  of  learning ^  i^c.  which  have  so  many  compli- 
cated circumstances,  aspects  and  situations,  vritli  regard  to  time 
and  place,  persons  and  things,  that  it  is  intipossible  for  any  one  to 
pass  a  right  judgment  coucerning  them,  without  entering  into 
most  of  tliese  circumstances,  and  surveying  them  extensively, 
and  comparing  and  balancing  them  all  aright. 

Whence  by  the  way,  I  may  take  occasibn  to  say,  how  many 
thousands  there  are  who  take  upon  them  to  past  their  cen* 
sores  on  the  personal  and  the  domestic  actions  of  others,  who 
pronounce  boldly  on  the  atTatrs  of  the  public,  and  determine 
the  justice  or  madness,  the  wisdom  or  '  folly  of  national  ad- 
ministrations, of  peace  and  war,  &c.  whom  neither  (Sod  nor 
men  ever  qualified  for  such  a  post  of  Judgment  ?  they  were  not 
capable  of  entering  into  the  numerous  coftctirring  springs  of 
action,  nor  had  they  ever  taken  a  survey  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  circumstances  which  were  necessary  for  such  judgment*  or 
censures. 

It  is  the  narrowness  of  our  minds,  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the 
will,  that  oftentimes  prevents  us  from  taking  a  full  view  of  all  the 
compiicated.and  concurring  appendices  that  belong  to  human  ac- 
tions :  thence  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  so  little  right  judg- 
ment, so  little  justice,  prudence,  or  decency,  practised  among 
file  bulk  of  mankind  ;  thence  arise  infinite  reproaches  and  cen- 
sures, alike  foolish  and  unrighteous.  You  see  therefore  how 
Aeedful  and  happy  a  thing  it  is,  to  be  possest  of  some  n>easure  of 
this  amplitude  of  soul,  in  order  to  make  us  very  wise^  or  know- 
ing, or  just,  or  prudent,  or  happy. 

I  confess  this  sort  of  amplitude  or  capacity  of  mind  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  gift  of  nature,  for  some  are  born  with  much 
more  capacious  souls  than  others.  Ttic  genius  of  some  |>ersons 
is  so  poor  and  limited,  that  thoy  can  hardly  take  in  the  connec- 
tion of  two  or  three  propositions  uulesa  it  be  in  matters  of  senae^ 
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aid  Miick  tlioy  Imvc  learnt  by  experience;  ikey  arc  utterly 
Qofil  for  apecultttive  studies  :  it  is  hard  for  thctn  to  discern  the 
dilmBce  betwixi  right  and  wrong  in  matters  of  reason  on  any 
iklraoted  subjects;  these  ought  never  to  set  up  for  scholars^ 
iiil  a|»|ily  themselves  to  those  arts  and  professions  of  life  which 
us  to  be  learat  at  an  easier  rate,  by  slow  degrees  uud  daily  ex- 
perience. 

Others  haVe  a  soul  a  little  more  capacious,  and  they  can 
iAe  in  the  connection  of  a  few  propositions  pretty  well ;  but  if 
the  chain  of  consequences  be  a  little  prolix,  here  they  stick  and 
tre  confounded.  If  persons  of  this  make  ever  devote  themselves 
to  sdeocc,  they  should  be  well  assured  of  a  solid  and  strong 
csnstitution  of  body,  and  well  resolved  to  bear  (he  fatigue  of  hard 
laiiour  and  diligence  in  study  :  if  the  iron  be  blunt,  king  Solo- 
mon ttlls  us  we  must  put  to  more  strength. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  are  some  of  so  bright  and 
hippy  a  geniu!»,  and  so  ample  a  mind,  that  they  can  take  in  a 
long  (rain  of  propositions,  if  not  at  once,  yet  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments, and  judge  well  concerning  the  dependence  of  them. 
They  can  survey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideas  without  fatigue 
or  disturbance  ;  and  a  number  of  truths  olTering  theiuiielvcs  as  it 
were  in  one  view  to  their  unrlcrstandiug,  doth  not  perplex  or 
confound  thf*m.  Tliis  makes  a  great  man.  Now  though  there 
may  be  much  owing  to  nature  in  this  case,  yet  experience  as- 
lureii  us  that  even  a  lower  degree  of  this  capacity  and  extent  of 
tliuught  may  be  increased  by  diligence  and  application,  by  fre- 
4ueni  exercise,  and  the  observation  of  such  rules  as  tiiese. 

I.  Labour  hi/  all  means  to  gain  an  nttcfitive  and  patient 
temper  of  mind,  a  power  of  cnnfirming  and  fixing  your  thoughts 
so  long  on  any  one  appointed  subject,  till  you  Lave  surveyed  it 
on  every  side  and  in  every  situation,  and  run  through  the  se- 
veral powers,  parts,  projiertios,  and  relatioiis,  eflects  and  con- 
sequences of  it.  tie  whose  thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and 
wandering,  and  cannot  be  fixed  attentively  to  a  few  ideas  suc- 
cessively, will  never  be  aMe  to  survey  many  and  various  ob- 
jects distinctly  at  once,  but  will  certainly  be  overwhelmed  and 
confounded  with  the  undtiplicity  of  them.  The  rules  for  fix- 
ing the  attention  in  the  former  chapter  arc  proper  to  be  consulted 
here. 

II.  Accustom  yourself  to  char  and  distinct  ideas  in  every 
thing  you  think  of.  Be  not  satisfied  with  obsctire  and  confused 
couce|>tions  of  things,  especially  where  clearer  may  be  obtained  : 
for  (ine  obscure  or  confused  idea,  especially  if  it  he  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  question,  intermingled  with  many  clear  ones, 
and  placed  in  its  variety  of  aspects  townrds  them,  will  be  in 
danger  of  spreading  ronlusion  ovrr  the  whole  scene  of  ideas,  and 
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thus  may  have  an  unhappy  influence  to  overwhelm  the  under** 
standing,  Hith  darkness,  and  pervert  the  judgment.  A  little 
black  paint  will  shamefully  tincture  and  spoil  twenty  gay  colours. 
Consider  yet  further,  that  if  you  content  yourself  frequently 
with  words  instead  of  idcasj  or  with  cloudy  and  confused  notions 
of  things^  how  impenetrable  will  that  darkness  be,  and  how  vast 
and  endless  that  confusion  which  must  surround  and  involve  tlie 
understanding,  when  many  of  these  obscure  and  confused  ideas 
come  to  be  set  before  the  soul  at  once  ?  and  how  impossible  will 
it  be  to  form  a  clear  and  just  judgment  about  them. 

III.  Use  all  diligence  to  acquire  and  treasure  up  a  large 
store  of  ideas  and  notions:  take  every  opportunity  to  add 
something  to  your  stock  ;  and  by  frequent  recollection  fix  them 
in  your  luemory  :  nothing  tends  to  confirm  and  enlarge  the 
memory  like  a  frequent  review  of  its  possessions,  then  the  brain 
being  well  furnished  with  various  traces,  signatures  and  images, 
will  have  a  rich  treasure  always  ready  to  be  pro(>oscd  or  offered 

.to the  soul,  when  it  directs  its  thoughts  towards  any  particular 
subject.  This  will  gradually  give  the  mind  a  faculty  of  survey- 
ing many  objects  at  once  ;  as  a  room  that  is  richly  adorned  and 
hung  round  with  a  great  variety  of  |)icturcs,  strikes  the  eye 
almost  at  once  with  all  that  variety,  especially  if  they  have  been 
well  surveyed  one  by  one  at  first :  this  makes  it  habitual  and 
more  easy  to  the  inhabitants  to  take  in  many  of  those  painted 
scenes  with  a  single  glance  or  two.  Here  notCy  that  by  acquiring 
a  rich  treasure  of  notions,  I  do  not  mean  only  single  ideas,  but 
also  propositions,  observations  and  experiences,  with  reasonings 
and  arguments  upon  the  various  subjects  that  occur  among  na- 
tural or  moral,  common  or  sacred  affairs ;  that  when  you  are 
called  to  judge  concerning  any  question,  you  will  have  some 
principles  of  truth,  some  useful  axioms  and  observations  always 
ready  at  hand  to  direct  and  assist  your  judgment. 

IV.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  as  far  as  possible  ett" 
tertain  and  la  if  up    our  daily  ntw  ideas^    in  a  regular  order, 
and  range  the  acquisitions  of  our  souls  umler  proper  heads,  wl|e« 
ther  of  divinity,  law,    physics,  mathematics,    morality,  politics, 
trade,  domestic  life,    civility,  dencency,  &c.  whether  of  cause, 
effect,  substance,  mode,  |)ower,  property,  body,  spirit,  &c.  we 
should  inure   our  minds  to  method  and  order  continually ;  and 
when  we  take  in  any  fresh  ideas,  occurrences  and  observations, 
we  sliotUd  dispose  of  them  in  their  proper  places,  and  see  how 
they  stand  and  agree  with  the  rest  of  our  notions  on  the  same 
subject  :  as  a  scholar  would  dispose  of  a  new  book  on  a  proper 
shelf  among  its  kindred  authors ;  or  as  an  officer  at  the  post- 
house  in  London   disposes  of  every  letter  he  takes  in,  placing  it 
in  the  box  that  belongs  to  the  proper  road  or  county.     In  any 
of  these  cases  if  things  lay  in  a  heap,  the  addition  of  any  new 
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object  would  increase  the  confusion ;  but  method  gives  a  speedy 
imi  short  survey  of  them  with  ease  and  pleasure.  Method  is  of 
admirable  advantage  to  keep  our  ideas  frona  a  confused  mixture^ 
iDil  to  preserve  them  ready  tor  every  use.  The  science  of  onto-' 
logy^  which  distributes  all  beings,  and  all  the  affections  of  beings 
whether  absolute  or  relative^  under  proper  classes,  is  of  good  ser* 
vice  to  keep  our  intellectual  acquisitions  in  such  order,  as  that  the 
Bund  may  survey  them  at  once. 

V.  As  method  is  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  make  your  treasure  of  ideas  most  useful ;  so  in  all 
four  further  pursuits  of  truth  and  acquirement  of  rational 
knowledge^  observe  a  regular  progressive  method.  Begin  with 
the  most  simple,  easy  and  obvious  ideas ;  then  by  degrees  join 
two,  and  three,  and  more  of  them  together  ;  thus  the  complicated 
ideas  growing  up  under  your  eye  and  observation,  will  not  give 
the  same  confusion  of  thought  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  all 
ollered  to  the  mind  at  once  without  your  observing  the  original 
tDd  formation  of  them.  An  eminent  example  of  this  appears 
io  the  study  of  arithmetic.  If  a  scholar  just  admitted  into  the 
school  observes  his  master  performing  an  operation  in  the  rule 
of  division,  his  head  is  at  once  disturbed  and  confounded  with 
the  manifold  comparisons  of  tlie  numbers  of  the  divisor  and 
dividend,  and  the  mulliplication  of  the  one  and  subtraction  of  it 
from  the  other ;  hut  if  lie  bc^in  regulurly  at  addition,  and  so 
proceed  by  subtraction  and  multiplication,  he  will  then  in  a  few 
weeks  be  able  to  take  in  an  intelligent  survey  of  all  those 
operations  in  division,  and  to  practise  tliem  himself  with 
ease  and  pleasure,  each  of  which  at  first  seemed  all  intricacy 
and  confusion. 

An  illustration  of  the  like  nature  may  be  borrowed  from 
geometry  and  algebra,  and  other  methematical  practices :  how 
easily  docs  an  expert  geometrician  with  one  glance  of  his  eye, 
take  in  a  complicated  diagram  made  up  of  many  lines  and  cir- 
cles, angles,  and  arches?  How  readily  does  he  judge  of  it, 
whether  the  demonstration  de)si£^ned  by  it  be  true  or  false  ?  It 
was  by  degrees  he  arrived  at  this  stretch  of  understanding;  he 
began  with  a  single  line  or  a  point;  he  joined  two  lines  in  an 
angle ;  he  advanced  to  triangle  and  square,  polygons  and  cir« 
cles  ;  thus  the  powers  of  his  understanding  were  stretched  and 
augmented  daily,  till  by  diligeuce  and  regular  application  he 
acquired  this  extensive  facuhy  of  mind.  But  this  advantage 
does  not  belong  only  to  mathematical  Icaminss,  If  we  apply 
ourselves  at  first  in  any  science  to  clear  and  swingle  ideas,  and 
never  hurry  ourselves  on  to  the  following  and  more  complicated 
parts  of  knowledge  till  we  thoroughly  tmderstand  the  foregoing, 
we  may  practise  the  same  method  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of 
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th( '*nul  uitli  siiocrss  in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  or  in  the  affairs 
ul  liCe  Htul  ivligiun. 

nogiiinin;;  iviili  J,  li^  C,  and  making  syllahleK  out  of  let- 
tors,  and  wonU  out  of  syllahlca,  has  been  tiie  foundation  of  all 
tiiat  glorious  snprrKtructure  of  artstniA  sciences  wliicli  have  en- 
riched tlie  minds  and  libraries  of  the  learned  world  in  several 
a^es.  These  arc  the  first  steps  by  which  the  ample  and  capa- 
cious souls  amonc:  mankind  have  arrived  at  that  prodigtoua 
extent  of  knoivledgc ;  which  renders  tbem  the  wonder  and 
glury  of  the  nation  wliere  they  live.  Though  Plato  and  Cicero, 
Descartes  and  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
were  doubtless  favoured  by  nature  with  a  genius  of  uncommon 
amplitude  ;  yet  in  their  early  years  and  first  attempts  of  science, 
this  was  but  limited  and  narrow  in  comparison  of  what  they  at- 
tained at  last.  But  how  vast  and  capacious  were  those  powers 
which  they  afterwards  acquired  by  patient  attention  and  watchful 
observation,  by  the  pursuit  of  clear  ideas  and  regular  method  of 
thinking. 

VI.  Another  means  of  acquiring  this  amplitude  and  capa- 
city of  mind,  is  a  perusal  of  difficult  entangled  questionSy  and 
of  the  solution  of  them  in  anff  science.  Speculative  and  casuis- 
tical divinity  will  furnish  us  with  many  such  cases  and  controver- 
sies. There  are  home  such  difticuhies  in  reconciUng  several  parts 
of  the  ejiistles  of  St.  Paul  relating  to  the  Jewish  law  and  the 
(.■hristian  gospel ;  a  happy  solution  whereof  will  require  such 
an  extensive  view  of  things,  and  the  reading  of  these  happy 
solutions  will  enlarge  this  faculty  in  younger  students.  In 
iQorals  and  politk^al  subjects,  PulIendorf*s  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,  and  several  determinations  therein,  will  promote  the 
same  amplitude  of  mind.  An  attendance  on  public  trials  and 
arguments  in  the  civil  courts  of  justice,  will  be  of  good  advan- 
tage for  this  purpose,  and  after  a  man  has  studied  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  England  in 
proper  books,  the  reading  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases,  col- 
lected by  men  of  great  sagacity  and  judgment,  will  richly  im- 
prove bis  mind  toward  ac4|uiring  this  desirable  aniplitut!e  and 
extent  of  thought,  and  more  especially  in  persons  of  that  pro« 
fession. 


CHAP.  XVII.— O/'  Improving  the  Memorj/. 

MKMORY  is  u  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind  of  man,  very 
diflmMit  from  peivcption,  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  its  oilier 
])i>u('rs.     Then  we  are  said  to   remember  any  thing,  ichcn  the 
iiit'u  of  it  arise h  in  the   viind  with   a    conaciouxness  at  the  name. 
Ume  that  ice  liavt  hud  this  idea   before.     Our   memory   is   our 
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Aafaral  power  of  retaining  what  we  learn,  and  of  rccallini^  it  on 
efery  occanun.  Tlicrffore  we  can  never  be  s'liid  to  remember 
ray  thing,  whether  it  be  itIcaH  or  jiroposiition^,  worcU  or  thincjSy 
Dofions  or  ar^iments,  of  which  wo  hav(;  nut  liad  some  former 
rdea  or  perce{Hion,  either  by  sense  or  imagination ^  thought  or 
Ttjttclion  ;  iiut  wliataoevcr  we  learn  from  observation,  books  or 
oonversation,  &c.  it  must  all  be  laid  up  and  preserved  in  the 
memory y  if  we  would  make  it  really  useful. 

So  necessary  and  so^xccllent  a  faculty  is  the  memory  .of 
nmn,  that  all  other  abilities  of  the  mind  borrow  from  liencc  their 
beauty  and  perfection  :  for  other  capacities  of  the  soul  are  al- 
most useless  without  this.  To  what  purpose  arc  all  our  labours 
IB  knowledge  and  wisdom,  if  we  want  memory  to  preserve  and 
me  what  we  have  acquired  ?  What  sii^niiy  alfothor  inteileclual 
or  sfiiritual  improvements,  if  they  are  lost  as  soon  as  (hey  are 
obtained  ?  It  is  memory  alone  that  enriches  (he  mind,  by  pre- 
serving what  our  labour  and  industry  daily  collect.  In  a  word, 
there  can  be  nehher  knowledge,  nor  art^,  nor  sciences  without 
memorif  :  nor  can  there  be  any  imjirovement  of  mankind  in  vir- 
toe  or  morals,  or  the  practice  of  religion  without  the  assistance 
and  influence  of  this  power.  Without  memory  the  soul  of  man 
would  be  but  a  poor  destitute,  naked  being,  with  an  everlast* 
ing  blank  spread  over  it,  except  the  fleeting  ideas  of  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

Memory  is  very  useful  to  those  who  speak^  as  well  as  To 
those  who  learn.  It  assists  the  teacher  and  (he  orator,  as  well 
as  the  scholar  or  the  hearer.  The  best  s|)^eches  and  instructions 
are  almost  lost,  if  those  who  hear  them  immediately  forget  (hem. 
And  those  who  are  called  to  sfieuk  in  public  are  much  better 
beard  and  accepted,  when  they  can  deliver  their  discourse  by  the 
help  of  a  lively  genius  and  a  ready  memory,  ttian  when  they  are 
forced  to  reaci  all  that  they  would  communicate  to  their  hearers. 
Reading  is  cer(ainly  a  heavier  way  of  the  conveyance  of  our 
sentiments  ;  and  there  are  very  few  mere  readers,  who  have  the 
felicity  of  penetrating  the  soul  and  awakening  the  passions  of  (hose 
who  hear,  by  such  a  grace  of  |)ower  and  ora(ory,  as  (he  man 
who  seems  to  talk  every  word  from  his  very  heart,  and  |>ours 
out  the  riches  of  his  own  knowledge  upon  the  people  round  about 
him  by  the  help  of  a  free  and  coj/ious  memory.  This  gives  life 
and  spirit  to  every  thing  that  is  s|)oken,  and  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  muid^  of  men  :  it 
awakens  the  dullest  spirits,  causes  them  to  receive  a  discourse 
with  more  affectiou  and  pleasure,  and  adds  a  singular  grace  and 
excellency  bo(h  to  the  persou  and  his  oration. 

A  good  jadgmenty  and  a  good  memory  arc  very  diflerent 
qualifications.  A  person  may  have  a  very  strung,  ca|>aciou8,  and 
retentive  memory,  where  the  judgment  is  very  poor  aud  wesik.^ 
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as  fiometimes  it  happens  in  those  who  are  but  one  degree  abo^e 
an  idiot,  ivho  have  manifested  an  amazing  strenfi:th  and  extent  of 
iTiemoryy  but  have  hardly  been  able  to  join  or  disjoin  two  or  three 
ideas  in  a  wise  and  happy  manner,  to  make  a  solid  rational  pro- 
position. There  have  been  instances  of  others  who  have  had 
but  a  very  tolerable  power  of  memory,  yet  their  judgment  haa 
been  of  a  much  superior  degree,  just  and  wise,  solid  and 
excellent. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  where  a  happy  memory 
is  found  in  any  person,  there  is  on^good  foundation  laid  for  a 
wise  and  just  judgment  of  things,  wheresoever  the  natural  ge- 
nius has  any  thing  of  sagacity  and  brightncFs  to  make  a  right  use 
of  it.  A  good  judgment  must  always  in  some  measure  depend 
upon  a  survey  and  comparison  of  several  things  together  in  the 
mind,  and  determining  the  truth  of  some  doubtful  proposition  by 
that  survey  and  comparison.  When  the  mind  has,  as  it  were, 
set  all  those  various  objects  present  before  it,  which  are  necessary 
to  form  a  true  proposition  or  judgment  concerning  any  thing,  it 
then  determines  that  such  and  such  ideas  are  to  be  joined  or  dis- 
joined, to  be  affirmed  or  denied  ;  and  this  in  a  consistency  and 
correspondence  with  all  those  other  ideas  or  propositions  which 
any  way  relate  or  belong  to  the  same  subject.  Now  there  can  be 
no  such  comprehensive  survey  of  many  things  without  a  tolerable 
degree  of  memory ;  it  is  by  reviewing  things  past  we  learn  to 
judge  of  the  future  :  and  it  happens  sometimen,  that  if  one  need- 
ful or  important  subject  or  idea  be  absent,  the  judgment  concern- 
ing the  thing  enquired  will  thereby  become  false  or  mistaken. 

You  will  enquire  then,  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  appear  in  the  world  of  business  as  well  as  in 
the  world  of  learning,  to  have  a  good  judgment,  and  have  ac- 
quired the  just  character  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  yet  have 
neither  a  very  bright  genius,  nor  sagacity  of  thought,  nor  a  very 
happy  memory,  so  that  they  cannot  set  before  their  minds  at  once 
a  large  scene  of  ideas,  in  order  to  pass  a  judgment. 

■ 

Now  we  may  learn  from  Pensoroso  some  account  of  this  dif- 
ficulty. You  shall  scarcely  ever  find  this  man  forward  in  judg* 
ing  and  determining  things  proposed  to  him  :  but  he  always  takes 
time,  and  delays,  and  suspends,  and  ponders  things  maturely, 
before  he  passes  his  judgment :  tlien  he  practises  a  slow  medita- 
tion, ruminates  on  the  subject,  and  thus  perhaps  in  two  ur  three 
nights  and  days  rouses  and  awakens  those  several  ideas,  one  after 
another  as  he  can,  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  judge  right  of 
the  thing  proposed,  and  makes  them  pass  before  his  review  ia 
succession  :  this  he  doth  \6  relieve  the  want  both  of  a  quick  sa- 
gacity of  thought,  and  of  a  ready  memory  and  speedy  recoilec* 
tion ;  and  this  caution  and  practice,  lays  the  foundation  of  his 
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^jttdgment  and  wise  conduct.    He  surveys  well  before  lie 
judges. 

Whence  I  cannot  bnt  take  orcnsion  to  infer  one  good  rule 
sf  advice,  to  persons  of  higher  as  well  as  lower  genius,  and  of 
kige  as  well  as  narrow  roemoricr,  viz.  That  ihey  do  not  too 
ImMy  pronounce  concerning  matters  of  doubt  or  enquiry ^  where 
there  is  not  an  urgent  necrssity  of*  present  action,  Tlic  bright 
geaius  is  ready  to  be  so  forward  as  often  betrays  itself  into  great 
errors  in  judgment,  speech  and  conduct,  without  a  continual 
guard  upon  itself,  and  using  the  bridle  of  the  tongue.  And  it  is 
t^  this  delay  and  precaution,  that  many  a  person  of  much  lower 
aatural  abilities,  shall  often  excel  |KTSons  of  the  brightest  genius 
ia  wiadom  and  iM*ud^nce. 

It  ia  often  found,  that  a  fine  genius  has  but  feeble  memory : 
ftr  Vfbere  the  genius  ia  bright,  and  the  imagination  vivid,  the 
power  of  memory  may  be  too  mnch  neglected  and  lose  its  im* 
provement  An  active  fancy  readily  wanders  over  a  multitude 
of  objecta,  and  is  continually  entertaining  itself  with  new  flying 
ioiagea  ;  it  runs  through  a  number  of  new  scenes  or  new  pages 
with  pleasure,  but  without  due  attention,  and  seldom  suffers 
itself  to  dwell  long  enough  upon  any  one  of  them  to  make  a  deep 
impression  thereof  upon  the  mind  and  commit  it  to  lasting  re- 
meoibrance.  This  is  one  plain  and  obvious  reason,  why  there 
are  some  persons  of  very  bright  parts  and  active  spirits,  who 
have  but  short  and  narrow  powers  of  remembrance ;  for  having 
riches  of  their  own,  they  aix;  not  solicitous  to  borrow. 

And  as  such  a  quick  and  various  fancy  and  invention  may 
be  some  hindrance  to  the  attention  and  memory,  so  a  mind  of  a 
good  retentive  ability,  and  which  is  ever  crowding  its  memory 
with  things  which  it  Icarus  and  reads  continually,  may  prevent, 
restrain  and  cramp  the  invention  itself.  The  memory  of  Lec« 
torides,  is  ever  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  offer  to  his  mind  some* 
fbing  out  of  other  menU  writings  or  conversations,  and  is  pre- 
senting him  with  the  thoughts  of  other  persons  perpetually  :  thus 
the  roan  who  had  naturally  a  good  flowing  invention,  does  not 
sufiiH'  himself  to  pursue  his  own  thoughts.  Some  persons  who 
have  been  blest  by  nature  with  sagacity  and  no  contemptible  ge- 
nius, have  too  often  forbid  the  exercise  of  it,  by  tying  themselves 
down  to  the  memory  of  the  volumes  they  have  read,  and  the  sen- 
timents of  other  men  contained  in  them. 

Where  the  memory  has  been  almost  constantly  employing 
itself  in  scraping  together  new  acquirements,  and  where  there 
has  not  been  jt  judgment  sufficient  to  distio^ish  what  things 
were  fit  to  be  recommended  and  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and 
what  thing's  were  idle,  useless,  or  needless,  the  mind  has  been 
filled  with  a  wretched  heap  and  hotch-i)otch  of  words,  or  ideas, 
mod  the  soul  may  be  said  to  have  had  large  possessions,  but  no 
true  riches. 
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I  have  rea<l  tn  vome  of  Mr.  Milton's  writing  a  '^ery  b^iiK 
tiful  bimile,  whereby  lie  represents  (he  books  of  tlie  fathers,  Ms 
they  are  called  in  the  christian  cliuroh.  WhaUoevtr^  sakh  he, 
old  Time  with  his  huge  drag-net  has  conveyed  down  to  us  ttldttg 
the  stream  of  ages^  whether  ii  be  shells  or  shell-fish,  jemeh  <^ 
pebUeSf  sticks  or  straws,  sea  weeds  or  mud,  these  are  the  anciem/tf 
these  are  the  fathers.  The  case  is  much  the  same  wiih  the  me- 
morial possessions  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind.  A  few  use- 
ful things  perha[>s,  mixed  and  confounded  with  many  triHcs  mod 
all  manner  of  rubbisli,  fill  up  their  memories  and  com|)ose  their 
intellectual  possessions.  It  is  a  great  happiness  therefore  to  dis- 
tinguish things  aright,  and  to  lay  up  nothing  in  the  memory  but 
what  has  some  just  value  in  it,  and  is  woriljj  to  be  numbered  as 
a  part  of  our  treasure. 

Whatsoever  improvements  are  to  the  mind  of  man  from  Ate 
wise  exercise  of  his  own  reasoning  |>OHers,  these  may  be  called 
bis  proper  mannfactures ;  and  wliatsoever  he  borrows  frooi 
Abroad  these  may  be  termed  his  foreign  treasures  :  botii  together 
make  a  wealthy  and  happy  mind.  Uo^v  many  excellent  judg- 
ments and  reasonings  are  framed  in  the  mind  of  a  man  ef  wie^ 
dom  and  study  in  a  lengtli  of  years  ?  How  many  worthy  and  ad- 
mirable notions  has  he  been  possessed  of  in  life,  both  by  his  own 
reasonings  and  by  bis  prudent  and  laborious  collections  in  the 
course  of  his  reading  ?  but  alsis  !  how  many  tboiasands  t>f  tbem 
'vanish  away  again  and  are  lost  in  empty  air,  for  want  tif  la 
stronger  and  more  retentive  memory  ?  When  a  young  practiti- 
oner of  the  law  was  once  said  to  contest  a  point  of  debate  wilti 
that  groat  lawyer  in  the  last  age,  Serjeant  Maynard,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  answered  him,  Alas,  young  man,  I  have  forgotten 
much  more  law  than  ever  thou  hast  learnt  or  read. 

What  an  unknown  and  -unspeakable  happiness  would  it  %e 
to  a  man  of  judgment,  and  who  is  engaged  in  lUts  pursuit  ot 
knowledge,  if  he  had  but  a  {)ower  of  stamping  all  his  own  bent 
sentiments  uf)on  his  memory  in  aome  indelible  characters  ;  and  if 
he  could  but  imprint  every  valuable  paragraph  and  sentiment  of 
the  most  excellent  authors  he  has  read,  upon  his  mind,  wiili  tlie 
aame  speed  and  facifity  whh  which  he  read  tliem  ?  If  a  man  fX 
l^od  genius  and  sagacity  could  but  retain  and  survey  all  those 
numerous,  those  wise  and  beautiful  ideas  at  once,  which  have 
ever  passed  through  his  thoughts  u|K>n  any  one  subject,  Ikiw  ad* 
rorrably  would  he  be  furnislied  to  pass  a  just  judgment  about  all 
present  objects  and  occurrences  ?  What  a  glorious  entertainment 
and  pleasure  would  till  and  felicitate  his  spirit,  if  he  (;ould  grasp 
al)  these  in  a  single  survey  :  as  the  skilful  eye  of  a  painter  nms 
over  a  fine  and  complicated  piere  of  history  wrought  by  a  Titiau 
or  a  Raphael,  views  the  wUoL*  sciMie  at  once,  and  feeds  himself 
with  the  extensive  delight?  Bui  thc^e  are  joys  that  do  not -be- 
long to  mortality. 
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f  bus  far  I  have  indiiljp^ed  some  looso  nnd  nnconnrcled 
diougliU  and  remarks  wilh  regard  to  the difleiont  powei-bof  wit^ 
fjucmory^  and  Judgment.  For  it  was  very  dinieult  to  throw  tlieui 
into  a  regular  form  or  method  without  more  room.  Let  u«  iioiir 
with  more  regularity  treat  of  the  memory  alone. 

Though  the  memory  be  a  natural  faculty  of  the  mind  of 
flDan,  and  belongs  to  spirits  which  are  not  inoinnale,  yel  it  is 
|>reatly  aasisted  or  hindered,  and  much  diversilied  by  the  brain 
«rllie  animal  nature  to  which  the  houI  is  uuiteil  in  this  present 
slate.  Bui  what  part  of  the  hrain  that  is,  wherein  I  he  images 
sf  tbiags  lie  treasured  up,  is  very  hard  for  us  to  determine  witli 
certainty.  It  is  most  probai»le  tlint  those  very  fibrcH,  pores  or 
tracea  c^  the  brain,  which  assist  at  the  first  idea  or  perception  of 
auf  object,  are  the  Mame  wliich  assist  also  at  the  recollt*ctioii  of 
it:  and  then  it  will  follow  that  the  memory  has  no  special  part  of 
the  brain  devoted  to  its  own  service,  but  uses  all  those  parts  in 
(general,  which  aubserve  our  sensations  as  well  as  our  ihinkiug 
aud  reasoning  powers. 

Aa  the  memory  grows  and  improves  in  young  persons  froaii 
cbikUiood,  anil  decays  in  old  age,  so  it  may  be  iiu;reas(Hl  by 
art  aud  labour,  and  proper  exercise  ;  or  it  may  be  injured  and 
ouite  a|K)iled  by  sloth,  or  by  a  disease,  or  a  stroke  on  tl>e  head. 
There  are  aome  reasonings  on  this  subject^  which  make  it  evi- 
deaty  iliat  the  goodness  of  a  memory  de|>ends  in  a  great  -degree 
upon  the  consistence  and  the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  brain, 
which  is  appointed  to  assist  the  exercise  of  all  our  sensible  and 
ivteUectual  fecuities.  So  for  instance,  in  children  ;  they  perceivts 
and  forget  an  hundred  things  in  an  hour;  the  brain  is  «o  soft, 
that  it  receives  immediately  all  impressions  like  water  or  liquid 
mud,  and  retains  scarcely  any  of  them  :  all  the  traces,  forms  or 
images  which  are  drawn  there,  are  immediately  efi'accd  or  closed 
up  again,  as  though  you  wrote  with  your  tiiii^cr  on  the  surface 
of  a  river  or  on  a  vessel  of  oil. 

On  the  contrary,  in  old  age,  men  have  a  very  feeble  romem- 
brence  of  things  that  were  done  of  late,  that  is,  the  wunie  day  or 
week,  or  year,  the  brain  is  grown  so  hard,  that  the  present 
images  or  strokes  make  little  or  no  impres&ion,  and  therefuie  they 
immediately  vanish  :  Prisco  in  his  seventy -eighth  year,  wi-ll  tell 
long  storiea  of  things  done  when  he  Wiis  in  tlie-  iiutlle  at  tlie 
Boyne  almost  fifty  years  ago,  and  when  he  studied  at  Oxford 
seven  years  before  ;  for  these  impressions  were  made  uhen  the 
brain  was  more  susceptive  of  them  ;  and  they  have  been  deeply 
engraven  at  the  proper  season,  anil  therefore  they  remain.  But 
words  or  things  which  he  lately  spoke  or  did,  they  are  iintnedi- 
ately  forgotten,  because  the  brain  is  now  growii  more  dry  and 
solid  in  its  coiisirttence,  and  receives  not  much  more  impic^Moii, 
than  if  you  wrote  with  your  finger  ou  a  floor  of  clay^  or  jl  \\Uu- 
tcred  wall 
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But  in  ilie  middle  stage  of  life,  or  it  may  be  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  the  memory  is  generally  in  its  happiest  st«te^ 
the  brain  easily  receives  and  long  retains  the  images  and  traces 
¥fhich  arc  impressed  upon  it,  and  the  natural  spirits  are  more  ao- 
live  to  range  these  little  infinite  unknown  figures  of  things  in  their 
proper  cells  or  cavities,  to  preserve  and  recollect  them.  What- 
soever therefore  keeps  the  brain  in  its  best  temper  and  consistence^ 
may  be  a  help  to  preserve  the  memory  ;  but  excess  of  wine  or 
hixury  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  excess  in  the  studies  of  learning 
or  the  businesses  of  life,  may  overwhelm  the  memory,  by  over- 
atraining  and  weakening  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  ovcrwasting  thre 
apirits,  injuring  the  true  consistence  of  that  tender  substance^  and 
confounding  the  images  that  arc  laid  up  there. 

A  good  memory  has  these  several  qualifications,  1.  It  it 
ready  to  receive  and  admit  with  great  eascy  the  various  ideas  both 
of  words  and  things  which  are  learned  or  taught.  2.  //  is  large 
and  copious  to  treasure  up  these  ideas  in  great  number  and  variety 
3.  It  u  strong  and  durable  to  retain  for  a  considerable  time  those 
words  or  thoughts  which  are  committed  to  it.  4.  //  is  faithful 
and  active  to  suggest  and  recollect  upon  every  proper  occasion, 
all  those  words  or  thoughts  which  have  been  recommended  to  its 
care,  or  treasured  up  in  it.  Now  in  every  one  of  these  qualifica- 
tions a  memory  may  be  injured,  or  may  be  improved  ;  yet  I  shall 
not  insist  distinctly  on  these  particulars,  but  only  in  general  pro* 
pose  a  few  rules  or  directions,  whereby- this  noble  faculty  or 
memory  in  all  its  branches  and  qualifications  may  be  preserv- 
ed or  assisted,  and  shew  what  are  the  practices  that  both  by 
reason  and  experience  have  been  found  of  happy  influence  to  tbU 
purpose. 

There  is  one  great  and  general  direction  which  belongs  to 
the  improvement  of  other  powers  as  well  of  the  memory,  and 
that  is,  ip  keep  it  always  in  due  and  proper  exercise.  Mauy  acta 
by  degrees  form  a  habit,  and  thereby  the  ability  or  power  ia 
strengthened  and  made  more  ready  to  appear  again  in  action. — 
Our  memories  should  be  used  and  inured  from  childhood  to  bear 
a  moderate  quantity  of  knowledge  let  into  them  early,  and  they 
will  thereby  become  strong  for  use  and  service.  As  any  limb 
well  and  duly  exercised  grows  stronger,  the  nerves  of  the 
body  are  corroborated  thereby.  Milo  took  up  a  calf,  and  daily 
carried  it  on  :iis  shoulders ;  as  the  calf  grew,  his  strength  grew 
also,  and  he  at  last  arrived  at  firmness  of  joints  enough  to  bear 
the  bull. 

Our  memories  will  be  in  a  great  measure  moulded  and  formT 
edf  improved  or  injured,  according  to  the  exercise  of  them.  If 
we  never  use  them  they  will  be  almost  lost.  Those  who  are 
wont  to  converse  or  read  about  a  few  things  only  will  but  retain 
a  few  in  their  memory  -,  those  who  are  used  to  reinember  things 
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,t  for  an  hour,  and  charge  their  memories  with  it  no  longer, 
II  retain  them  but  an  hour  before  they  vanish,  and  let  wordt 
reinemberccl  as  Well  as  things,  that  so  you  may  acquire  a  copia 
rhorum  as  well  as  nruniy  and  be  more  ready  to  express  your 
ind  on  all  occasions. 

Yet  there  should  be  a  caution  given  in  some  cases;  the  me* 
»ry  of  a  child,  or  any  infirm  person,  should  not  be  overbur- 
nedy  for  a  limb  or  a  joint  may  be  overstrained  by  being  too 
ich  loaded,  and  its  natural  power  never  to  be  recovered. — 
nchers  should  wisely  judge  of  the  power  and  constitution  of 
Qtb,  and  impose  no  more  on  them  than  they  are  able  to  hear 
th  cheerfulness  and  improvement.  And  particularly  they 
oukl  take  care,  that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be  not  too 
Hch  croTrded  with  a  tumultuous  neap  or  overbearing  multi- 
dt  of  documents  or  ideas  at  any  one  time ;  this  is  the  way 
remember  nothing ;  one  idea  effaces  another.  An  over- 
reedy  grasp  does  not  retain  the  largest  handful.  But  it  is 
le  exercise  of  memory  with  a  due  moderation,  that  is  one  ge- 
ifal  rule  towards  the  improvement  of  it.  The  particular  rules 
«  such  as  these  ; 

1.  Due  attention  and  dilicrence  to  learn  and  know  tin nzs 
hicb  we  would  commit  to  our  remembrance,  is  a  rule  of  great 
aoessity  in  this  case.  When  the  attention  is  strongly  fixed  to 
ly  particular  subject,  all  that  is  said  concerning  it,  makes  a 
eeper  impression  upon  the  mind.  There  are  some  persons  who 
mplain  they  cannot  remember  divine  or  human  discourses  which 
ey  hear,  when  in  truth  their  thoughts  arc  wandering  half  the 
ne,  or  they  hear  with  such  coldness  and  indifferency  and  a 
ifling  temper  of  spirit,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  things  which 
«  read  or  spoken  make  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  brain, 
id  get  no  firm  footing  in  the  seat  of  memory,  but  soon  vanish 
id  arc  lost. 

It  is  needful  therefore,  if  we  would  maintain  a  long  remem- 
ance  of  the  things  which  we  read  or  hear,  that  we  should 
gnge  our  delight  and  pleasure  in  those  subjects^  and  use  the 
ber  methods  which  are  before  prescribed,  in  order  to  fix  the 
lention.  Sloth^  indolence^  and  idleness^  will  no  more  bless  the 
ind  with  intellectual  riches,  than  it  will  fill  the  hand  with  gain, 
8  6eld  with  corn,  or  the  purse  with  treasure.  Let  it  be  added 
10,  that  not  only  the  slothful  and  the  negligent  deprive  them- 
Ives  of  proper  knowledge  for  the  furniture  of  their  memory, 
t  such  as  appear  to  have  active  spirits,  who  are  ever  skimming 
er  the  surface  of  things  with  a  volatile  temper,  will  fix  nothing 
their  mind.  Vario  will  spend  whole  mornings  in  running  over 
Mc  and  unconnected  pages,  and  with  fresh  curiosity  is  ever 
iDoing  over  new  words  and  ideas  that  strike  his  present  fancy  ; 
is  flutterios  over  a  thousand  objects  of  art  and  science^  an(l 
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y(*t  trcaiiurcs  up  bat  little  knowled^i^,  tlicre  roust  be  the  labonr 
and  the  diligence  of  clo9e  attention  to  particular  Kiibjects  of  thouj^ht 
and  enquiry,  which  only  can  impress  what  we  read  or  thiok  61 
ujion  the  remembering  faculty  in  man. 

2.  Clear  and  distinct  apprehension  of  the  things  which  Kt 
commit  to  memory^  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  them  stick  aii4 
dwell  there.  If  we  would  remember  words,  or  learn  the  namris 
of  persons  or  things,  we  should  have  them  recommended  to  our 
memory  by  clear  t^nd  distinct  pronunciation^  spelling  or  writing. 
If  we  would  treasure  up  the  ideas  of  things,  notions,  propositioosy 
arguments  and  sciences,  these  should  be  recommended  alio  Cd 
our  memory  by  a  cki^r  and  distinct  perception  of  them.  Faint 
glimmering  and  confused  ideas  will  vanish  like  images  seen  in 
twilight.  Every  thing  which  we  learn,  should  beoonveyed  to  the 
understanding  in  the  plainest  expressions  without  any  ambiguity, 
fliat  we  may  not  mistake  what  we  desire  to  remember.  This  is  ia 
general  rule  whether  we  would  employ  the  memory  about  words 
or  things ;  tiiough  it  must  be  confest,  that  mere  sounds  and  words 
are  much  harder  to  get  by  heart  than  the  knowledge  of  things 
and  real  images. 

For  this  reason  take  heed  (as  I  have  often  before  warned) 
that  you  do  not  take  up  with  words  instead  of  things^  nor  mere 
sounds  instead  of  real  sentiments  and  ideas.  Many  a  lad  forgets 
what  has  been  taught  him,  merely  because  he  never  well  under* 
stood  it ;  he  never  clearly  and  distinctly  took  in  the  meaning  of 
those  sounds  and  syllables  which  he  was  required  to  get  by  heart. 
This  is  one  true  reason  why  boys  make  so  poor  a  proficiency  in 
learning  the  Latin  tongue,  under  masters  who  teach  them  by 
grammars  and  rules  written  in  Latin,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
before.  And  this  is  a  common  case  with  children  when  they 
learn  their  catechisms  in  their  early  days.  The  language  and 
the  sentiments  conveyed  in  those  catechisms  are  far  above  the 
understanding  of  creatures  of  that  age,  and«they  have  no  toler* 
-able  ideas  under  the  words.  This  makes  the  answers  much 
harder  to  be  remembered,  and  in  truth  they  learn  nothing  but 
words  without  ideas;  and  if  they  are  ever  so  perfect  in  repeating 
the  words,  yet  they  know  nothing  of  divinity. 

And  for  this  reason  it  is  a  necessary  rule  in  teaching  children 
the  principles  of  religion,  that  (hejif  should  be  expressed  in  very 
plain,  easj/,  and  familiar  words,  brought  as  low  as  possibf^ 
down  to  their  understandings,  according  to  their  different  agea 
and  capacities,  and  thereby  they  will  obtain  some  useful 
knowledge  when  the  words  are  treasured  up  in  their  memory, 
"because  at  the  same  time  they  will  treasure  up  those  divine 
ideas  too. 

3.  Methr4  and  regularity  in  the  things  we  commit  to  memory^ 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  them  take  more  dTectual  posses* 
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■ion.  of  the  mind,  and  abide  there  loDg.  As  muck  as  ajritemati- 
cai  leavDiBg  ia  decried  by  aome  vaio  and  humourous  triilera  of 
Ike  age,  i»  ia  certainly  tlie  happiest  way  to  furnish  the  mind  with 
a  variety  of  knowledge. 

Whatsoever  you  wouM  trust  to  your  memory  let  it  be  dis* 

fosed  lit  a  proper  method^  connected  well  together^  and  referred 

la  distinct  and  particular  heads  or  classes  both  general  and  parti- 

ntlar.     An  apothecary's  boy  will  much  sooner  learn  all  the  me- 

didnes  in  bis  master's  shop,  when  they  are  ranged  in  boxes  or 

OB  ahelvea  according  to  their  distinct  natures,  whether  herbt, 

drugs,  or  minerals,  whether  leaves  or  roots,  whether  chemical 

ar  galenical  preparatioHH,  whetlier  simple  or  compound,  &c.  and 

when  they  are  placed   in   some  order  according  to  their  nature, 

ihrir  fluidity,' or  tlieir  consistence,  &c.  in  phials,  bottles,  galli- 

ppla,  caaea,  drawers,  &c.     So  the  genealogy  of  a  family  ia  more 

easily  learnt  when  you  be^in  at  some  great  grandfather  as  the 

root,  and   distinguish  the  stock,  the  large   boughs,  the  lesser 

farancliea,  the  twigs,  and  the  buds,  till  you  come  down  to  the 

jveaent  in&nta  of  the  house.    And  indeed  all  sorts  of  arts  and 

Kiences  taught  in  a  method  something  of  this  kind,   are  more 

happily  committed  to  the  mind  or  memory. 

I  might  give  another  plain  simile  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this- 
Wliat  horse  or  carriage  can  take  up  and  bear  away  all  the  various 
HMle  ttod  unwieldly  loppings  of  a  braucliy  tree  at  once  ?  But  if 
Ibey  are  divided  yet  further,  so  as  to  be  laid  close,  and  bound  up 
10  a  more  uniform  manner  into  several  faggots,  perhaps  those 
isppinga  may  be  all  carried  as  one  single  load  or  burden. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  things  on  each  other^  helps  the 
memorif  of  both,  A  wise  connection  of  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
in  a  rational  method  gives  great  advantage  to  the  reader  or 
hearer,  in  order  to  his  remembrance  of  it.  Therefore  many 
msthematicttl  demonstrations  in  a  long  train  may  be  remembered 
much  belter  than  a  heap  of  sentences  which  have  no  connection. 
The  book  of  Proverbs,  at  least  from  the  tenth  chapter  and  on* 
wsrds,  is  much  harder  to  remember,  than  the  book  of  Psalms, 
for  this  reason  ;  and  some  cliristians  have  told  me,  that  they  re- 
member what  is  written  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that 
to  the  Hebrews,  much  belter  than  many  others  of  the  sacred 
epstles,  because  there  is  more  exact  method  and  connection  ob- 
served in  them. 

He  that  would  learn  to  remember  a  sermon  which  he  hears 
should  acquaint  himself  by  degrees  with  the  inelhod  in  rchich  the 
several  important  parts  of  it  are  delivered.  It  is  a  certain  fault 
in  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that  they  utterly  neglect  method  in 
their  harangues  :  or  at  least  they  refuse  to  rcnilcr  their  method 
visible  and  sensible  to  the  hearers.  One  would  be  tempted  to 
think  it  was  for  fear  lest  their  audiiora  should  remember  too  lucucll 
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of  their  Bermoas^  and  prevent  their  preaching  them  three  or  foitr 
times  oirer  :  but  I  have  coodour  enough  to  persuade  mpelf,  that 
the  true  reason  is«  they  imagine  it  to  be  a  more  modish  way  of 
preaching  without  particulars  :  I  am  sure  it  is  a  much  more  useleaa 
one.  And  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  both  to  the  speaker 
and  hearer,  to  have  discourses  for  the  pulpit  cast  into  a  plain  and 
easy  methoil,  and  the  reasons  and  inferences  ranged  in  a  pro|Mfr  ' 
order,  and  that  under  the  words,^rj/,  secondly^  and  thirdly^  how- 
ever they  may  be  iiow  fancied  to  sound  unpolitc  or  unfashiooablu : 
but  archbisliop  Tillotson  did  not  think  so  in  tiis  days. 

4.  A  frequent  review  and  careful  repetition  of  the  (huigg 
ne  would  learriy  and  an  abridgment  of  them  in  a  narrow  compass 
for  this  end f  lias  a  great  iumicucc  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  : 
therefore  it  is  that  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  useful  examples  of 
the  variation  of  words,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  speech  in  any 
language,  are  so  often  appointed  by  the  master  as  lessons  for  the 
scholar  to  be  frequently  repeated  ;  and  they  arc  contracted  into 
tables  for  frequent  review,  that  what  is  not  fixed  in  the  mind  at 
first,  may  be  stamped  upon  the  memory  by  a  perpetual  survey  and 
rehearsal. 

Repetition  is  so  very  useful  a  practice,  that  Mnemon,  even 
from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  never  read  a  book  without  making 
some  small  ]M)ints,  dashes  or  hooks  in  the 'margin,  to  mark  what 
parts  of  the  discourse  were  proper  for  a  review:  and  when  he^ 
came  the  end  of  a  section  or  chapter,  he  always  shut  his  book, 
and  recollected  all  the  sentiments  or  expressions  he  had  remarked, 
so  that  he  could  give  a  Xolcvdhla  anal i/ sis  and  abstract  of  every^ 
treatise  he  had  read,  just  after  he  had  finished  it.  Thence  lie 
became  so  well  furnished  with  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge.  Even 
when  a  person  is  hearing.a  sermon,  or  a  lecture,  he  may  give  his 
thoughts  leave  now  ami  then  to  step  back  so  far  as  to  recollect  the 
several  heads  of  it  from  the  beginning,  two  or  three  times  before 
the  lecture  or  sermon  is  finished  :  the  omission  or  the  loss  of  a 
sentence  or  two  among  the  amplifications,  is  richly  compensated 
by  preserving  in  the  mind  the  method  and  order  of  the  whole 
discourse  in  the  most  important  branches  of  it  • 

If  we  would  fix  in  the  memory  tiic  discourses  wc  hear,  or 
what  we  design  to  speak,  let  us  abstract  them  into  brief  compends^ 
and  review  them  often.  Lawyers  and  divines  have  need  of  sudi 
assistances  :  they  write  down  short  notes  or  hints  of  the  principal 
beads  of  what  tiiey  desire  to  commit  to  their  memory,  in  order  to 
preach  or  plead ;  for  such  abstracts  and  epitomes  may  be  review- 
ed imich  sooner,  and  the  several  am|>lifying  sentiments  or  sentences 
will  be  more  easily  invented  or  recollected  in  their  proper  places. 
The  art  of  short  hand  is  of  excellent  use  for  this  as  well  as  other 
purposes.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  those  who  scarcely  ever 
take  a  pen  in  their  bands  to  write  short  notes  or  hiuiU  of  what . 
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they  are  to  speak  or  learn,  who  never  try  to  cant  things  into 
method,  or  to  contract  the  survey  of  them,  in  order  to  commit 
them  to  their  memory,  had  need  have  a  double  degree  of  that 
natanl  power  of  retaining  and  recoliecting  what  tliey  read  or 
hear  or  intend  to  speak. 

Do  not  plunge  yourself  into  other  businesses  or  studies^ 
amusemenU  or  recreations^  immediately  after  you  have  attended 
yfon  imtruction,  if  you  can  well  avoid  it.  Get  time  if  possible  to 
recollect  the  things  you  have  heard,  that  tliey  may  not  be  washed 
all  away  from  the  mind  by  a  torrent  of  other  occurrences  or  en- 
gagements nor  lost  in  the  croud  or  clamour  of  other  loud  and 
importunate  affairs. 

Talking  over  the  things  which  you  have  read  with  your 
companions  on  the  first  proper  opportunity  you  have  for  it,  is  a 
most  useful  manner  of  review  or   repetition,  in  order  to  fix  them 
upon  the   mind.     Teach  them  your  younger  friends,  in  order  to 
establish  your  own   knowledge   while   you  commnnicate  it  to 
tbem.     The  animal  powers  of  your  tongue  and  of  your  ear,  as 
well  as  your  intellectual  facuitieB,  will   all  join  together  to  help 
tbe  memory.     Ilermctas   8tudicd  hard  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
land,  and  in  solitude,  yet  he  became  a  very  learned  man.     He 
leldom  was   so  happy  as  to  enjoy   suitable  society  at  home^ 
and  therefore  he  talked  over  to  the  fields  and   the  woods  in  the 
Vfening  what  he  had  been   reading  in   i\v*  day,  and  found  so 
considerable  advantage  by  this  practice,  tliat  he  recommended  it 
to  all  his  friends,  since  he  could  set  his  probatum  to  it  for  seven- 
teen years. 

5.  Pleasure  and  delight  in  the  things  TtV  learn ^  gives 
^reat  assistance  toxcards  the  rcmrmbrame  of  thc/n.  Whatso- 
ever therefore  we  desire  that  a  child  should  commit  to  his  me- 
mory, make  it  as  pleasant  to  him  as  possible  ;  endeavour  to  , 
search  his  genius  and  his  temper ;  aod  let  him  take  in  the  in- 
structions you  give  him,  or  the  lessons  you  appoint  him,  as  far  aa 
may  he,  in  a  way  suited  to  his  natural  inclination.  Fa  bell  us 
woidd  never  learn  any  moral  lessons  till  tliey  were  moulded 
into  the  form  of  some  fiction  or  fable  like  those  of  jEsop,  or  till 
tliey  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  parable,  like  those  wherein  our 
blessed  Saviour  taught  ttie  ii^norant  world  :  then  he  remembered 
.  well  the  cmblematicral  instructions  that  were  given  him,  and 
learnt  to  practise  the  moral  sense  and  meaning  of  them.  Young 
Spectorius  was  taught  virtue,  by  setting  before  him  a  variety  of 
examples  of  the  various  good  qualities  in  human  life ;  and  he 
tris  appointed  daily  to  re])eat  some  story  of  this  kind  out  of 
Valerius  Maximus.  The  same  lad  was  early  instructed  to  avoid 
the  common  vices  and  follies  of  youth  in  the  same  manner. 
This  is  a-kin  to  the  method  whereby  the  Lacedaemonians  trained 
np  their  children  to  bate  druukcnucss  and  iulempcraucf^,  nyl« 
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by  briii|[^ing  a  drunken  man  into  (beir  company,  and  ahei'viius 
thcin  vvlnu  a  beaat  lie  had  made  of  himself.  Such  viaible  aoil 
aeiiKJble  forma  of  instruction,  will  uiakolong  and  useful  imprea^ 
aioiiii  upon  the  memory. 

Chilriron  may  be  tau^lit  to  remember  many  tbini^a  in  a  way 
of  sport  and  play*  Some  yoimg:  creaturea  liave  learnt  their  let- 
ters and  syllables,  and  the  pronouncing  and  apelling  of  worda, 
b.y  bavins^  them  pasted  or  written  upon  many  little  flat  tabletaor 
dies.  Some  have  been  tauc^t  vocabularies  of  diiS^rent  laii« 
guages,  having  a  word  in  one  tongue  written  on  one  aide  of 
theao  tablets,  and  the  same  word  in  another  tongue  on  the  other 
aide  of  them.  There  might  be  also  many  entertaining  coutri'* 
-vances  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  several  things  relating  to 
geometry^  geography^  and  astronomy ^  in  such  alluring  and  illu- 
sory methods^  which  would  make  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting 
imprcMion  on  their  minds. 

6.  The  memory  of  useful  things  may  rtceioe  cowsideralU 
aid  if  they  are  thrown  into  verse :  for  the  numbera  aud  mea- 
anroH,  and  rhymei  according  to  the  poesy  of  different  languageai 
bavr  a  considerable  inBuence  upon  mankind,  both  to  make  tht*4|i 
r«^cvive  with  more  ease  the  thinga  proposed  to  their  observation, 
an<l  preserve  tliem  longer  in  their  remembrance.  How  many 
are  flierc  of  the  common  allUirsof  human  life,  which  have  been 
taught  in  early  years  by  the  help  of  rhyme,  and  have  been 
I'rke  nai/s  fastened  in  a  snre  place  and  ri vetted  by  daily  use  ? 

So  the  number  of  the  days  of  each  month  are  engraven  on 
the  memory  of  thousands  by  these  four  lines  : 

Thirty  days  have  Septeroher, 
JuDC!  and  A|iril  and  November; 
Febniary  twenty «eig:)it  alone, 
And  all  the  nsi  have  thirty -one : 

So  lads  have  been  taught  frugality  by  surveying  and  judg* 
ing  of  their  own  expencea  by  these  three  lines  : 

Com|iufe  the  penee  but  of  one  day's  ezpence. 
So  many  pounds  and  angels,  groats  and  pence 
Are  spent  in  one  whole  ycar'K  circumference. 

For  the  number  of  days  in  a  year  is  three  hundred  sixty* 
live,  wliit'h  number  of  pence  make  one  pound,  one  angi*!, 
one  groat,  and  one  penny.  So  have  rules  of  health  been 
prescribed  in  the  book  called  Schola  Stlernitanay  and  many 
a  porMon  has  preserved  himself  doubtless  from  evening  gluttony, 
and  the  puins  and  diseases  consequent  upon  it,  by  these  two 
lines  : 

Kx  mngnii  rano  gtormicho  fit  maxima  p(sna  ; 
L  I  »ii  nocie  ttviSy  sit  (tfa*  c0tm  brtvis. 
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Englished : 

To  be  easy  all  night 
Let  yoar  supper  6e  lijgfbt: 
Or  else  youMl  complaio 
W  a  stomach  in  pain. 

And  m  hundred  proverbial  sentence!i  in  yarious  languages 
Mft  formed  into  rhyme  or  a  verae,  whereby  they  are  made  to 
wtiA,  opon  the  memory  of  old  and  young.  It  ia  from  this  prin- 
ciple  that  moral  rules  have  been  cast  into  a  |)oetie  mould  from  all 
•atiquity.  So  the  golden  verses  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  Greek ; 
Cato*s  Disticbs  De  Moribus  in  Latin ;  Lilly's  precepts  to  scho^ 
Ian  cdUed  Qui  mihi,  with  many  others ;  and  this  has  been  done 
with  Yery  good  success.  A  line  or  two  of  this  kind  recurring  oq 
the  memory,  have  often  guarded  youth  from  a  temptation  to 
vice  and  foUy^  as  well  as  put  them  in  mind  of  their  preaent  duty. 

It  is  for  this  reason  also  that  the  genders,  declensions,  and 
variations  of  nouns  and  verbs  have  been  taught  in  verse,  by 
thoae  who  have  complied  with  the  prejudice  of  long  custom,  to 
teach  English  children  the  Latin  tongue  by  rules  written  in  La« 
tia :  and  truly  those  rude  heaps  of  words  and  terminations  of 
an  uoknown  tongue,  would  have  never  been  so  happily  learnt  by 
heart  by  a  hundred  thousand  boys  without  this  smoothing 
artifice  ;  nor  indeed  do  I  know  anv  thing  else  can  be  said  with 
good  reason,  to  excuse  or  relieve  the  obvious  absurdities  of  this 
practice. 

When  you  would  remember  new  things  or  words,  endeavour 
to  associate  and  connect  them  with  some  words  or  things  which 
you  have  well  known  before,  and  which  are  fixed  and  estab* 
lished  in  your  memory.  This  association  of  ideas  is  of  great 
importance  and  force,  and  may  be  of  excellent  use  in  many  in- 
stances of  human  life.  One  idea  which  is  familiar  to  the  mind, 
eoonected  with  others  which  are  new  and  strange,  will  bring 
those  new  ideas  into  easy  remembrance.  Msrouides  had  got  the 
first  hundred  lines  of  Virgil's  yEncis  printed  upon  his  memory 
so  perfectly,  that  he  knew  not  only  the  order  and  number  of 
every  verse  from  one  to  a  hundred  in  perfection,  but  the  order 
and  number  of  every  word  in  each  verse  also ;  and  by  this 
means  he  would  undertake  to  remember  two  or  three  hundred 
Dames  of  persons  or  things  by  some  rational  or  fantastic  connec- 
tion between  some  word  in  the  verse,  and  some  letter,  syllable, 
property,  or  accident  of  the  name  or  thing  to  be  remembered, 
even  though  they  had  been  repeated  hut  once  or  twice  at  most  in 
Us  bearing.  Animate  practised .  much  the  same  art  of  memory 
by  getting  the  Latin  names  of  twenty-two  animals  into  his  head 
according  to  the  alphabet,  viz.  asinus,  hasiliscus,  canis,  draco^ 
ilephaSf  Jdisj  gfypffusy  hircuif  juvencusy  leoj  mulusy  iwctua, 
iWiSf  pa^thera,    quadrupeSj    rhinocerosj    simia^    taurusy  ursus, 

VojL  ruj,  I 
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xiphias,  hyaena  or  yaena,  zibeita.  Most  of  these  be  ^iTided 
also  into  four  parts,  viz.  head  aad  body,  feet,  fins  or  wiogs 
and  tail,  and  by  some  arbitrary  or  ehimerical  attachment  of 
each  of  these  to  a  word  or  thing  wliieh  he  desired  to  remember, 
be  coromitti^'d  them  to  the  care  of  his  memory,  and  that  witk 
'  good  success. 

It  is  also  by  this  association  of'tdeas^  that  we  may  better  im« 
))rint  any  new  idea  upon  the  memory  by  joining  with  it  some 
circumstances  of  the  time,  place,  company,  &c.  wherein  we  irat 
observed,  lieard  or  learnt  it.  If  we  would  recover  mm  absenl 
idea,  it  is  useful  to  recollect  those  cireumstanees  of  time,  plaoe, 
&c.  The  substance  will  many  times  be  recovered  and  brought 
to  the  thoughts  by  recollecting  the  shadow :  a  man  recura  to 
our  fancy  b;  remembering  his  garment,  his  size,  or  stature,  his 
pilice,  or  employment,  &c.  A  beast,  bird,  or  fish  by  its  colour, 
figure,  or  motion,  by  the  cage,  or  court-yard,  or  ctstern  whereia 
it  was  kept. 

To  this  head  also  we  may  refer  that  remembrance  of  name* 
and  things,  which  may  be  derived  from  our  recollection  of  their 
likeness  to  other  things  which  we  know ;  either  their  resemblance 
in  the  name,  character,  form,  accident,  or  any  thing  that  be- 
longs to  them.  An  idea  or  word  which  has  bepn  lost  or  for- 
Eotteo,  has  been  oflert  recovered  by  hitting  upon  some  other 
indred  word  or  idea,  which  has  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it, 
and  that  in  the  letters,  syllables  or  sound  of  the  name,  as  well  aa 
properties  of  the  thing. 

If  we  would  remember,  Hippocrates  or  Galen,  orParceI« 
sus,  think  of  a  physician's  name,  beginning  with  H.  G.  or  P. 
If  we  will  remember  Ovidius  Naso,  we  may  represent  a  man 
with  a  great  nose  ;  if  Plato,  we  may  think  upon  a  person  with 
large  shoulders  ;  if  Crispus,  we  shall  fancy  another  with  curled 
hair ;  and  so  of  other  things.  And  sometimes  a  new  or  strange 
idea  may  be  fixed  in  the  memory,  by  considering  its  contrary  or 
opposite.  So  if  we  cannot  hit  on  the  word  Goliath,  the  remem- 
brance of  David  may  recover  it :  or  the  name  of  a  Trojan  may 
be  recovered  by  thinsing  of  a  Greek,  &c. 

8.  In  such  cases  wherein  it  may  be  done,  seek  after  a  local 
memory f  or  a  remembrance  of  what  you  have  read  by  the  aide 
or  page  where  it  is  written  or  printed ;  whether  the  right  or  the 
left,  whether  at  the  top,  the  middle  or  the  bottom  ;  whether  at 
the  beginning  of  a  chapter  or  a  paragraph,  or  the  end  of  it.  It 
has  been  some  advantage  for  this  reason,  to  accustom  one^s  aelf 
to  books  of  the  same  edition  : '  and  it  has  been  of  constant  and 
special  use  to  divines  and  private  Christians,  to  be  furnished  with 
several  Bibles  of  the  same  edition  ;  that  wheresoever  they  are, 
whether  in  their  chamber,  parlour  or  study,  in  the  younger  or 
elder  years  of  life,  they  may   find  the  chapters    and   verses 
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tbmdiiig  In  the  Mune  parts  of  the  page.  This  is  also  a  great 
cooTenieocy  to  be  observed  by  printers  in  the  new  editions  of 
Grammara,  Ptalms^  Testaments,  &c.  to  print  every  chapter^ 
paragraph  or  verse  in  the  same  part  of  the  page  as  the  former^ 
that  ao  it  may  yield  an  happy  assistance  to  those  young  learners^ 
who  find,  and  even  feel  the  advantage  of  a  local  memory. 

9.  Lei  every  thing  we  desire  to  remember  befairju  and 
iuiincilif  written  and  divided  into  periods^  with  large  charac-^ 
iert  in  the  beginning,  for  by  this  means  we  shall  the  mora 
readily  imprint  the  matter  and  words  on  our  minds,  and  recol- 
IceC  them  with  a  glance,  the  more  remarkable  the  writing  ap«. 
pears  to  the  eye.  This  sense  conveys  the  ideas  to  the  fancy  better 
than  any  other  ;  and  what  we  have  seen  is  not  so  soon  forgotten 
ai  what  we  have  only  heard.  What  Horace  afl&rms  of  the  mind 
9r  passions  may  be  said  also  of  the  memory, 

Seifnna  irritant  animos  demmmjper  uurem 
QmamoMm  ninf  ocii/m  subjtctapdeUbui^  H  qum, 
Ipse  tm  tradit  ipuiatar. 

Applied  thus  in  English  : 

Soonds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  honr ;  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
lAves  longf  apon  tiie  mind ;  the  faithful  siffht 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light. 

For  the  assistance  of  weak  memories,  the  first  letters  or 
words  of  every  period,  in  every  page,  may  be  written  in  distinct 
colours  ;  yellow,  green,  red,  black,  &c.  and  if  you  observe  the 
nme  order  of  colours  in  the  following  sentences,  it  may  be  still 
the  better.  This  will  make  a  greater  impression,  and  may  muds 
aid  the  memory. 

Under  this  head  we  may  take  hotice  of  the  advantage  which 
the  memory  gains,  by  having  the  several  objects  of  our  learn^ 
ing  drawn  out  into  schemes  and  tables ;  matters  of  mathema^ 
iical  science  and  natural  philosophy  are  not  only  let  into  the 
onderstanding,  but  preserved  in  the  memory  by  figures  and 
diagrams.  The  situation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  are 
better  learnt  by  one  day's  conversing  with  a  map  or  sea»charip 
than  by  mere  reading  the  description  of  their  situation  a  hundred 
tiinea  over  in  books  of  geography.  So  the  constellations  ia 
astronomy  and  their  position  m  the  heavens,  are  more  easily  re« 
membereil  by  hemispheres  of  the  stars  well  drawn.  It  is  bj 
having  such  sort  of  memorials,  figures  and  tables  hung  round 
oor  studies  or  places  of  residence  or  resort,  that  our  memory 
of  these  things  will  be  greatly  assisted  and  Improved,  as  i 
have  shewn  at  large  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Use  oj  the 
Kiences. 

I  might  add  here  also,  that  once  writing  tner  what  we  de« 
ugn  to  remember^  and  giying  due  attention  to  wVial  vi«  ^t\\.^ 
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will  fix  it  more  in  the  mind  than  reading  it  five  , times.  And  ia 
the  same  manner,  if  we  had  a  plan  of  the  naked  lines  of  longt-- 
tnde  and  latitude,  projected  on  die  meridian  printed  for  this  use, 
a  learner  mi^lit  much  more  speedily  advance  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  geography  by  his  own  drawing  the  figures  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  world  upon  it  by  imitation,  than  by  many  days 
survey  of  a  map  of  the  world  so  printed.  The  same  also  may 
I>e  said  concerning  the  constellations  of  heaven,  drawn  by  the 
learner  on  a  naked  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  upon 
the  plane  of  the  equator » 

10.  It  has  sometimes  been  the  practice  of  men  to  imprint 
names  or  sentences  on  their  memor/,  by  taking  t/ic  first  lei-' 
ters  of  every  word  of  thai  sentence,  or  of  those  nameSf  and 
making  a  new  word  out  of  them.  So  the  name  of  the  Mac- 
cabees is  borrowed  from  the  first  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words 
which  make  that  sentence  Mi  Camoka  Baelim  Jehovah,  that 
is,  who  is  like  thee  among  the  gods?  Which  was  written  on 
their  banners.  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  hath  been  called  a 
Jishj  by  the  fathers,  because  these  are  the  first  letters  of  those 
Greek  words,  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  the  Saviour.  So  the 
word  vihgyor  teaohes  us  to  remember  the  other  of  the  seven 
original  (flours,  as  they  appear  by  the  sun-beams  cast  through  a 
prism  on  a  white  paper,  or  formed  by  the  sun  in  a  rainbow,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  refrangtbility  of  the  rays,  viz.  violet^  in^ 
digo^  blue^  green,  yellow^  orange  and  red. 

In  this  manner  the  Hebrew  grammarians  teach  their  stu- 
dents to  remember  the  letters  which  change  their  natural  pronon* 
ciation  by  the  inscription  of  a  dagesh,  by  gathering  these  six 
letters,  beth,  gtmel,  daleth,  caph^  pe  and  ihaa,  into  the  word 
begadchephat ;  and  that  they  might  not  forget  the  letters  named 
quiescent,  viz.  a,  A,  v,  and  2,  they  are  joined  in  the  word  ahevL 
So  the  universal  and  particular  propositions  in  logic^  are  remem- 
bered by  the  words  barbara,  celarent,  darii,  8^c.  Other  artificial 
belps  to  memory  may  be  just  mentioned  hero. 

Dr.  Grey  in  his  book  called  Memoria  Technica,  has  ex- 
changed the  figures  1, 2,  3,  4,  5, 6,  7,  8,  9,  for  some  consonants, 
6,  df  t^fj  lyy^p^  k,  n,  and  »ome  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  i/>  and  several 
diphthongs,  and  thereby  formed  words  that  denote  numbers, 
which  may  be  more  easily  remembered  :  and  Mr.  Lowe  has  im« 
proved  his  scheme  in  a  small  pamphlet  called  Mnemonics  De- 
lineated, whereby  in  seven  leaves  he  has  comprized  almost  ail 
infinity  of  things  in  science  and  in  common  hfe,  and  redueed 
there  to  a  sort  of  measure  like  Latin  verse  ;  though  the  words 
may  be  suftposed  to  be  ver^r  barb^ous,  being  such  a  mixture  of 
vowels  and  consonants  as  are  very  unfit  for  harmony.  But  after 
all,  the  very  writers  on  this  subject  have  coiifesvscd,  that  several 
of  these  artificial  helps  of  memory  are  so  cumbersome  as  not  to 
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be  miitable  to  every  temper  or  person  ;  nor  are  they  of  any 
use  for  the  delivery  of  a  discourse  by  memory »  nor  of  mudi 
service  in  learning  the  sciences ;  but  they  may  be  someCimet 
practised  for  the  assisting  our  remembrance  of  certain  seuleuces^ 
aumbersy  or  names. 


CHAP.  XVIII.— 0/  deiermining  a  Question. 

I.  WHEN  a  subject  is  proposed  to  your  thoughts^  consider 
whether  it  be  knowabte  at  all,  or  no :  and  then  whether  it  be 
ool  above  the  reach  of  your  enquiry  and  knowledge  in  the  prc^ 
aemt  state ;  and  remember  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time,  to 
bdsy  yourselves  too  much  amongst  unsearchables  ;  the  chief  of 
these  studies  is  to  keep  the  mind  humble,  by  finding  its  own  ig- 
nonnee  and  weakness. 

If.  Consider  again  whether  the  matter  be  worthy  of  your 
enquiry  at  all ;  and  then,  how  far  it  may  be  worthy  of  your 
present  setreh  and  labour  according  to  your  age,  your  time  of 
life,  your  station  in  the  world,  your  capacity  your  profession, 
jour  ctiief  design  and  end.  There  are  many  thmgs  worthy  en- 
quiry to  one  man,  which  are  not  so  to  another ;  and  there  are 
things  that  may  deserve  the  study  of  the  same  person  in  one  part 
of  life,  which  would  be  improper  or  impertinent  at  another.  To 
rend  books  of  the  art  of  preachings  or  disputes  about  church  dis" 
cipliney  are  proper  for  a  theological  student  in  the  end  of  his  aca- 
deraical  studies,  but  not  at  the  beginning  of  them.  To  pursue 
mathematical  studies  very  largely  may  be  useful  for  a  profeuor 
of  philosophy,  but  not  for  a  divine. 

IH.  Consider  whether  the  subject  of  your  enquiry  be  easy 
or  difficult  ;  whetlier  you  have  sufficient  foundation  or  skill,  fur^ 
tiiture  and  advantages  for  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  would  be  mad* 
ne^s  for  a  young  statuary  to  attempt  at  first  to  c^rve  a  Venus  or 
a  Mercury,  and  especially  without  proper  tools.  And  it  is  equally 
folly  for  a  man  to  pretend  to  make  great  improvements  in  na<u- 
Tal  philosophy  without  due  experiments. 

IV.  Consider  whether  the  subject  be  any  ways  useful  or  nOf 
before  yon  engage  in  the  study  of  it ;  often  put  this  question  to 
yourserres,  Cui  bono  f  to  what  purpose  ?  what  end  will  it  at- 
tnin }  Is  it  for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  good  of  men,  for  your 
own  advantage,  for  the  removal  of  any  natural  or  moral  evil,  tor 
the  attainment  of  any  natural  or  moral  good  ?  Will  the  profit 
Jbe  equal  to  the  labour  ?  There  are  many  subtle  impertinences 
leamc  in  the  schools,  many  painful  trifles  even  among  the  ma^ 
thematical  theorems  and  problems,  many  difficiles  nugae,  or  la- 
borious follies  of  various  kinds,  which  some  ingenious  wen  bavs 
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been  engaged  in.    A  due  reflection  upon  these  things  wil  cijl  the 
niod  away  from  vain  amusements,  and  save  much  time. 

V.  Consider  what  tendency  it  has  to  make  you  wiser  and 
better y  as  well  as  to  make  you  more  learned ;  and  those  questions 
vhich  tend  to  wisdom  and  prudence  in  our  conduct  among  men^ 
as  well  as  piety  towards  God,  are  doubtless  more  important,  and 

E referable  beyond  all  those  enquiries  which  only  improve  our 
nowledge  in  mere  speculations. 

VI.  If  the  question  appear  to  be  well  worth  your  diligent 
application,  and  you  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  requisites  to 
pursue  it,  then  consider  whether  it  be  drest  up  ana  entangled  in 
more  words  than  is  needful,  and  contain  or  include  more  com- 
plicated ideas  than  is  necessary :  and  if  so,  endeavour  to  reduce 
it  to  a  greater  simplicitv  and  plainness,  which  will  make  t^e  en- 
quiry and  argument  easier  and  plainer  all  the  way. 

VII.  If  it  be  stated  in  an  improper,  obscure,  or  irregular 
form,  it  may  be  meliorated  by  changing  the  phrase,  or  transposing 
the  parts  of  it;  but  be  careful  always  to  keep  the  grand  and 
important  point  of  enquiry  the  same  in  your  new  stating  the 
question.  Little  tricks  and  deceits  of  sophistry,  by  sliding  in^  or 
leaving  out  such  words  as  entirely  change  the  question,  should 
be  abandoned  and  renounced  by  all  fair  disputants,  and  honest 
searchers  after  truth.  The  stating  a  question  with  clearness  and 
justice,  goes  a  great  way  many  times  toward  the  answering  it. 
The  greatest  part  of  true  knowledge  lies  in  a  distinct  perceptioa 
of  things  which  are  in  themselves  distinct ;  and  some  men  give 
more  light  and  knowledge  by  the  bare  stating  of  the  question 
with  perspicuity  and  justice  than  others  by  talking  of  it  m  gross 
confusion  for  whole  hours  together.  To  state  a  question  is  but  to 
separate  and  disentangle  the  parts  of  it  from  one  another,  as  well 
as  from  every  thing  which  doth  not  concern  the  question,  and 
then  to  lay  the  disentangled  parts  of  the  question  in  due  order 
and  method ;  oftentimes  without  more  ado  this  fully  resolves  the 
doubt,  and  shews  the  mind  where  the  truth  lies,  without  argu- 
ment or  dispute. 

VIII.  If  the  question  relate  to  an  axiom  or  Jirst  principle 
of  truth,  remember  that  a  long  train  of  consequences  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  therefore  it  should  not  be  suddenly  admitted  and 
received.  It  i^  not  enough  to  determine  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion, much  less  to  raise  it  to  the  honour  of  an  axiom  or  first  prin- 
ciple ;  to  say  that  it  has  been  believed  through  many  ages,  that 
it  has  been  received  by  many  nations,  that  it  is  almost  universally 
acknowledged  or  no  body  denies  it,  that  it  is  established  by  hu- 
man laws,  or  that  temporal  penalties  or  reproaches  will  attend 
the  disbelief  of  it. 

IX.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  forbid  any  proposition  the  title  of 
an  axiom,  because  it   has  been  denied  by  some  persons,  and 
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doiAiid  tf  hf  others  ;  for  some  persons  ha?e  been  unreasonably 
credulous,  mod  others  have  been  as  unreasonably  sceptical.  Tliea 
onlj  should  m  propositiqjQ  be  called  an  axiom  or  a  self-evident 
tmthy  viheD  by  a  moderate  attention  to  the  subject  and  predicate^ 
their  conoexion  appears  in  so  plain  a  liglit  and  so  clear  an  evi- 
dence, as  needs  no  third  idea  or  middle  term  to  prove  them  to  be 
connected. 

X.  While  you  are  in  search  after  truth  in  questions  of  a 
doobtfiil  nature,  or  such  as  you  have  not  yet  thoroughly  ex- 
amiDed,  keep  up  a  just  indifference  to  either  side  of  the  question^ 
if  yiMi  vfould  be  led  honestly  into  the  truth  :  for  a  desire  or  in» 
clioatioo  leaning  to  either  side,  biasses  the  judgement  strangely  ; 
urbereaa  by  this  indifference  for  everv  thing  but  truth,  you  will 
be  exciteil  to  examine  fairly  instead  .of  presuming,  and  your 
assent  will  be  secured  from  going  beyond  your  evidence. 

XI.  For  the  most  part  people  are  born  to  their  opinions,  and 
never  question  the  truth  of  what  their  family  or  their  country  or 
their  party  profess.  They  clothe  their  minds  as  they  do  their 
bodies,  after  the  fashion  in  vogue,  nor  one  of  a  hundred  ever 
examines  their  principles.  It  is  suspected  of  lukewarmness  to 
anppose  examination  necessary,  and  it  will  be  charged  as  a  ten- 
dency to  apostacy  if  we  go  about  to  examine  them.  Persons  are 
applauded  for  presuming  they  are  in  the  rig^it,  and  (as  Mr.  Locke 
saitb)  he  that  considers  and  enquires  into  the  reasons  of  things  is 
counted  a  foe  to  orthodoxy,  because  possibly  he  may  deviate  from 
some  of  the  received  doctrines.  And  thus  men  without  any  in- 
dustry or  acquisition  of  their  own,  (laty  and  idle  as  they  are) 
inherit  local  truths,  that  is,  the  truths  of  that  place  where  they 
live,  and  are  inured  to  assent  without  evidence.  This  hath  a  lung 
and  unhappy  influence ;  for  if  a  man  bring  his  mind  once  to  be  po- 
sitive and  fierce  for  ]iropositions  whoso  evidence  he  hath  never 
examined,  and  that  in  matters  of  the  greatest  concernment,  he 
will  naturally  follow  this  short  and  easy  way  of  judging  and  be- 
lieving in  cases  of  less  moment,  and  build  all  bis  opinions  upon 
inttulBcient  grounds. 

XII.  In  determining  a  question,  especially  when  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  diflSculty  and  importance,  do  not  take  up  with  partial  ex^ 
aminaiion^  but  turn  your  thoughts  on  all  sides,  to  gather  in  all  the 
light  you  can  toward  the  solution  of  it.  Take  time,  and  use  all 
the  helps  that  are  to  be  attained  before  you  fully  determine,  ex- 
cept only  where  present  necessity  of  action  calls  for  speedy  deter- 
mination. If  you  would  know  what  may  be  called  a  partial  ex- 
amination take  these  instances,  viz.  When  you  examiue  an  ob- 
ject of  sense,  or  enquire  into  some  matter  of  sensation  at  too 
^eat  a  distance  from  tlie  object,  or  in  an  inconvenient  situation 
of  it,  or  under  any  indisposition  of  the  organs,  or  any  disguise 
whatsoever  relating  to  the  medium  or  the  organ  of  the  wject 
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i  self ;  or  \vbeti  you  examine  it  by  one  sense  only  wliere  others 
might  be  employed  ?  Or  when  you  enquire  into  it  by  sense  only, 
nvithout  the  use  of  the  unclcrstanding  fpd  judgment  and  reason. 

If  it  be  a  question  which  is  to  be  determined  by  reason  and 
argument,  then  your  examination  is  partial,  when  you  turn  the 
question  only  in  one  light  and  do  nut  turn  it  on  all  sides  ;  when 
you  look  upon  it  only  in  its  relations  and  aspects  to  one  sort  of 
objects  and  not  to  another  ;  when  you  consider  only  tlio  advan- 
tages of  it  and  the  reasons  for  it,  and  neglect  to  think  of  the  rea- 
sons against  it,  and  never  survey  its  inconveniences  too :  when 
you  determine  on  a  sudden,  before  you  have  given  yourself  a 
due  time  for  weighing  all  circumstances,  &c. 

Again,  If  it  be  a  question  of  fact  depending  upon  the  re* 
port  or  testimony  of  men,  your  examination  is  but  partial,  when 
you  enquire  only  what  one  man  or  a  few  say,  and  avoid  the  tes- 
timony of  others,  when  you  only  ask  what  tliose  report  who  were 
not  eye  or  ear-witnesses,  and  neglect  those  who  saw  and  heard 
it;  when  you  content  yourself  with  mere  loose  and  general  talk 
about  it,  and  never  enter  into  particulars ;  or,  when  there  are 
many  who  deny  the  fact,  and  you  never  concern  yourself  about 
their  reasons  for  denying  it,  but  resolve  to  believe  only  those  who 
aflSrm  it 

There  is  yet  further  a  fault  in  your  partial  examination  of 
anv  question,  when  you  resolve  to  determine  it  by  natural  reason 
only,  where  you  might  be  assisted  by  supernatural  revelation  ;  or 
when  you  decide  the  point  by  some  word  or  sentence,  or  by  sonoe 
part  of  revelation  ;  without  comparing  it  with  other  parts,  which 
might  give  further  light  and  better  help  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing. It  is  also  a  culpable  partiality,  if  you  examine  some  doubt- 
ful or  pretended  vision  or  revelation  without  the  use  of  reason  ; 
or  without  the  use  of  that  revelation,  which  is  undoubted  and 
sufficiently  proved  to  be  divine.    These  are  all  instances  of  im- 

Serfect  examination,  and  we  shoold  never  determine  a  question 
y  one  or  two  lights,  where  we  may  have  the  advantage  of  three 
or  four. 

XIII.  Take  heed  lest  some  darling  notion^  some  faoourife 
hypothesisj  some  beloved  doctriney  or  some  common  out  unex^ 
amined  opimon^  be  made  a  test  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  atl 
other  propositions  about  the  same  subject.  Dare  not  build  much 
upon  such  a  notion  or  doctrine  till  it  be  very  fully  examined,  ac- 
curately adjusted,  and  sufficiently  confirmed.  Some  persons  by 
indulging  such  a  practice,  have  been  led  into  long  ranks  of  error  ; 
they  have  found  themselves  involved  in  a  train  of  mistakes,  hj 
taking  up  some  pretty  hy|)othcsis  or  principle,  either  in  philoso* 
phy,  politics,  or  rehgion,  upon  slight  and  insufficient  grounds, 
and  establishing  that  as  a  test  and  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  all 
other  things. 
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XIV.  For  the  Mime  reason,  have  a  eare  of  sti^tienly  deter* 
wintHg  an?  one  question  on  which  the  determination  of  any  kind- 
red or  parallel  casea  will  easily  or  naturally  follow.  Take  heed 
of  receiving  any  wrong  turn  in  your  early  judgmeiit  of  things ; 
be  watchful,  as  far  as  possible,  against  any  false  bias  which  may 
be  given  to  the  understandin;;,  especially  in  younger  years.  The 
indulgence  of  some  one  silly  opinion,  or  the  giving  credit  to  ope 
fbolish  fable,  lays  the  mind  open  to  be  imposed  upon  by  many. 
The  andent  Romans  were  taught  to  believe,  that  Romulus  and 
Remus  the  founders  of  their  state  and  empire,  were  exposed  in 
the  woods  and  nursed  by  a  wolf:  this  story  prepared  their  minds 
for  the  receptiou  of  any  tales  of  the  like  nature  relating  to  other 
oountries.  Trogus  Pompeius  would  enforce  the  belief,  tliat  one 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Spain  was  also  nursed  and  suckled  by  a 
bart,  from  the  fable  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It  was  by  the 
same  influence  they  learned  to  give  up  their  hopes  and  fears  to 
omens  and  soothsaying,  when  they  were  once  persuaded  that  the 
greatness  of  their  empire  and  the  glory  of  Romulua  their 
wuiidery  were  predicted  by  the  happy  omen  of  twelve  vultures 
appearing  to  him  when  he  sought  where  to  build  the  city.  -  They 
readily  received  all  the  following  legends  of  prodigies,  auguries, 
and  prognostics,  for  many  ages  together,  with  which  {ivy  has 
furnished  his  huge  history. 

So  the  child  who  is  once  taught  to  believe  any  one  oocur- 
reooe  to  be  a  good  or  evil  omen^  or  any  day  of  the  month  or 
week  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky^  hath  a  wide  inroad  made  on  the 
•oundnesaof  his  understanding  in  the  following  judgments  of  his 
life :  he  lies  ever  open  to  all  the  silly  impressions  and  idle  tales  of 
DurseSy  and  imbibes  many  a  foolish  story  with  greediness,  which 
he  must  unlearn  again  if  ever  ho  become  ac(|uainted  with  truth 
aod  wisdom. 

XV.  Have  a  care  of  interesting  your  warm  and  reli^iom 
zeal  in  those  matters  which  are  not  sufliciently  evident  in  them- 
selves, or  which  are  not  fully  and  thorouglily  determined  and 
proved :  for  this  zeal,  whether  right  or  wrong,  when  it  is'once 
engaged,  will  have  a  powerful  influence  to  establish  your  own 
minds  in  those  doctrines  which  are  really  doubtful,  and  to  stofi 
up  all  the  avenues  of  further'  hght.  This  will  bring  upon  tlio 
fioul  a  sort  of  sacred  awe  and  dread  of  heresy :  with  a  diviitf; 
concern  to  maintain  whatever  you  have  espoused  as  divine, 
though  perhaps  you  have  espoused  it  without  any  just  evidence', 
aod  ought  to  have  renounced  it  as  false  and  pernicious. 

We  ought  to  be  zealous  for  the  most  im|>ortant  points  of  our 
religion,  and  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delict  red  to 
the  saints  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  employ  this  sacred  fervour  of 
spirit  in  the  service  of  any  article,  till  we  have  8een  it  made  out 
with  plain  ud  strong  conviction,  that  it  is  a  nocessiary  or  iiupor- 
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tant  point  of  faith  or  practice,  and  ia  either  an  evident  dictate  of 
the  light  of  nature,  or  an  aMured  article  of  revelation.  Zeal 
must  not  reign  o?er  the  powem  of  our  understanding,  but  obey 
them :  Giod  ia  the  Qod  of  light  and  truth,  a  God  of  reason  and 
order,  and  he  never  requires  mankind  to  use  their  natural  facul- 
ties amiss  for  the  support  of  his  cause.  Even  the  most  myatm* 
ous  aod  sublime  doctrines  of  revelation,  are  not  to  be  believed 
without  a  just  reason  for  it;  nor  should  our  pious  affectiona  bo 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  them,  till  we  have  plain  and  oonvin* 
cing  proof  that  they  are  certainly  revealed,  though  perhaps  we 
may  never  in  this  world  attain  to  such  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
tliem  as  we  desire. 

XVI.  As  a  warm  zeal  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  the 
defence  of  any  revealed  truth,  till  our  reason  be  well  convinced 
of  the  revelation  ;  so  neither  should  wit  and  banter j  jest  and  ridi* 
cuUy  ever  be  indulged  to  oppose  or  assault  any  doctrines  of  pnh- 
feased  revelation,  tUI  reason  has  proved  they  are  not  really  ro*> 
sealed.  And  even  then,  these  methods  should  be  used  very 
seldom,  and  with  the  utmost  caution  and  prudence.  Railery  and 
wit  were  never  made  to  answer  our  enquiries  after  truth,  and  to 
determine  a  question  of  rational  controversy  ;  though  they  may 
sometimes  be  serviceable  to  expose  to  contempt  those  inconsia^* 
ent  follies  which  have  been  first  abundantly  refuted  by  argument:; 
they  serve  indeed  only  to  cover  nonsense  with  shame^  when  rea- 
aon  has  first  proved  it  to  he  mere  nonseosc. 

It  is  therefore  a  silly  and  most  unreasonable  test  which  sonaa 
of  our  deists  have  introduced  to  judge  of  divine  revelation,  via* 
to  try  if  it  will  bear  ridicule  and  laughter.  They  are  efiectually 
beaten  in  all  their  combats  at  the  weapons  of  men,  that  is,  rea)- 
aon  and  argument ;  and  it  would  not  be  unjust  (though  it  is  a  lit- 
tle uncourtJy)  to  say  that  they  would  now  attack  our  religion  with 
Uie  talents  of  a  vile  animal,  that  is,  grin  and  grimace. 

I  cannot  think  that  a  jester  or  a  monkey,  a  droll  ora  pnp- 
I>et,  can  be  proper  judges  or  deciders  of  controversy.  That 
which  dresses  up  all  things  in  disguise,  is  not  likely  to  lead  as 
into  any  just  sentiments  about  them.  Plato  or  Socrates,  Cassar 
or  Alexander,  might  have  a  fool's  coat  clapt  upon  any  of -them, 
and  perhaps  in  this  disguise,  neither  the  wisdom  of  the  one,  nor 
the  majesty  of  the  other,  would  secure  them  from  a  sneer  ;  thia 
treatment  would  never  inform  us  whether  they  were  kings  or 
slaves,  whether  they  were  fools  or  philosophers.  The  strongest 
reasoning,  the  best  sense,  and  thte  politest  thoughts,  may  be  set 
in  a  most  ridiculous  light  by  this  grinning  faculty  :  the  most  ob- 
vious axioms  of  eternal  truth  may  be  drest  in  a  very  foolish  form, 
and  wrapt  up  in  artful  absurdities  by  this  talent ;  but  they  are 
truth  and  reason,  and  good  sense  still.  £ucii(l  with  all  his  de- 
monstrations might  be  so  covered  and  overwhelmed  with  banter. 
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Ihit  m  beginner  in  the  mathematics  might  be  tempted  to  doubt, 
'whether  hU  theoremB  were  true  or  do,  and  to  imagine  (he^  could 
never  be  useful.  So  weaker  minds  might  be  easily  prejudiced 
agiiDst  the  noblest  nrinciples  of  truth  and  goodoesa ;  and  the 
younger  part  of  mankind  might  be  beat  off  from  the  belief  of  the 
most  seriona,  the  most  rationaTand  im|>ortaut  points  even  of  natural 
rdigioB,  by  the  impudent  jests  of  a  profane  wit.  The  moral 
dttliea  of  the  civil  life,  as  well  as  the  articles  of  Christianity,  may 
be  painted  over  with  the  colours  of  folly,  and  exposed  upon  a 
stage,  so  as  to  ruin  all  social  and  personal  virtue  among  the  gaj 
and  thoughtless  part  of  the  world. 

XVII.  It  should  be  observed  also,  that  these  very  men  cry 
out  loudly  against  the  use  of  all  severe  railing  and  reproach  in 
debates,  and  all  penalties  and  persecutions  of  the  state,  in  order 
to  convince  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  and  determine 
pointa  of  truth  and  error.  Now  I  renounce  these  penal  and 
smarting  methods  of  conviction  as  much  as  they  do,  and  yet  I  think 
still  these  are  every  whit  as  wise,  as  just,  and  as  good  for  tiiia 
purpose,  as  banter  and  ridicule.  Why  should  pubUc  mockery  in 
print,  or  a  merry  joke  upon  a  atage,  be  a  better  test  of  trutbt 
than  severe  railing  sarcasms-  and  public  persecutioRs  and 
penalties  ?  Why  should  more  light  be  derived  to  the  under- 
standing by  a  song  of  scurrilous  mirth  or  a  witty  ballad,  than 
there  ia  by  a  rude  cudgel  ?  When  a  professor  of  any  religion  is 
set  up  to  be  Iaughe<l  at,  I  cannot  see  how  this  should  help  us 
to  judge  of  tiie  truth  of  his  faith,  any  better  than  if  he  were 
scourged.  The  jeers  of  a  theatre,  the  pillory,  and  the  whip- 
piag-post,  arc  very  near  a- kin.  When  the  person  or  his  opinion 
is  made  the  jest  of  the  mob,  or  his  back  the  shambles  of  th* 
executioner,  1  think  there  is  no  more  conviction  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other.  . 

XVIII.  Besides,  supposing  it  is  but  barely  possible  that  the 
great  God  should  reveal  his  mind  and  will  to  men  by  miracle^ 
Vision  or  inspiration,  it  is  a  piece  of  contempt  and  profane  inaor 
lence,  to  treat  any  tolerable  or  rational  appearance  of  such  a  re-> 
velation  with  jest  and  laughter,  in  order  to  And  whether  it  be 
divine  or  not.  And  yet  it  this  be  a  proper  test  of  revelation,  it 
may  be  properly  applied  to  the  true  as  well  as  the  false,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it.  Suppose  a  royal  proclamation  were  sent  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  the  subjects  should 
doubt  whether  it  came  from  the  king  or  no ;  is  it  possible  that  wit 
and  ridicule  should  ever  decide  the  point  ?  or  would  the  prince 
ever  think  himself  treated  with  just  honour,  to  have  his  nrocla- 
mation  canvassed  in  this  manner  on  a  public  stage,  and  become 
the  sport  of  buffoons,  in  order  to  determine  the  question,  JVhe^ 
thtr  it  is  the  word  of  a  king  or  no  ? 

Let  such  sort  of  writers  go  on  at  theu:  dearest  peril,  and 
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tport  themselves  in  their  own  deceioine:8 ;  let  them  at  thdr  peiiF  < 
make  a  jest  at  tiie  bible,  and  treat  the  sacred  articles  of  Christi- 
anity with  bcoff  and  oierriiiient ;  bat  then  let  them  lay  aside  all 
Iheir  pretences  to  reason  as  well  aa  reli^i^ion  ;  and  as  they  expose 
themselves  by  such  writings  to  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  nAen, 
to  let  them  prepare  to  meet  the  majesty  and  indignation  of  God^ 
without  timely  repentance. 

XIX.  In  reading  philosophical,  moral  or  religious  oontro- 
Tersies,  never  raise  your  esteem  of  any  opinion  by  the  assurance 
and  zeal  wherewith  the  author  asserts  it,  nor  by  the  highest 
praises  he  bestows  upon  it ;  nor  on  the  other  hand,  let  yqur  esteem 
of  an  opinion  be  abated,  nor  your  aversion  to  it  raised  by  the 
supercilious  contempt  cast  upon  it  by  a  warm  writer,  nor  by  the 
sovereign  airs  with  which  he  condemns  it.  Let  the  force  oj  ar- 
gument  alone  influence  ymir  assent  or  dissent.  Take  care  that 
your  soul  be  not  warped  or  biassed  on  one  ^lide  or  the  other,  by 
any  strains  of  flattering  or  abusive  language ;  for  there  is  no 
question  whatsoever,  but  hath  some  such  sort  of  defenders  and 
opposers.  Leave  those  writers  to  their  own  follies,  who  prac- 
tise thus  upon  the  weakness  of  their  readers  without  argu« 
mcnt ;  leave  them  to  triumph  in  their  own  fancied  possessions 
and  victories;  it  is  oftentimes  found  that  their  possessions 
arc  but  a  heap  of  errors,  and  their  boasted  victories  are  but 
overbearing  noise  and  clamour,  to  silence  the  voice  of  truth. 

In  philosophy  and  religion,  the  bigots  of  all  parties  aregene- 
rally  the  most  positive,  and  deal  much  in  this  sort  of  arguments. 
Sometimes  these  are  the  weapons  of  pride  ;  for  a  haughty  man 
supposes  all  his  opinions  to  be  infallible,  and  imagines  the  con- 
trary sentiments  are  ever  ridiculous  and  not  worthy  of  notice.-— 
Sometimes  these  ways  of  talking  arc  the  mere  arms  of  ignorance  ; 
the  men  who  use  them  know  little  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  and  therefore  they  exult  in  their  own  vain  pretences  to 
knowledge,  as  though  no  man  of  sense  could  oppose  their  opi- 
nion. They  rail  at  an  objection  against  tlieir  own  sentiments^ 
because  they  can  find  no  other  answer  to  it' but  railing.  And  men 
of  learning  by  their  excessive  vanity,  have  been  sometimes 
tempted  into  the  same  insolent  practice  as  well  as  the  ignorant— 
Yet  let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  there  are  some  truths  so  plain 
and  evident,  that  the  opposition  to  them  is  strange,  unaccount- 
able, and  almost  monstrous ;  and  in  vindioation  of  such  truths^ 
a  writer  of  good  sense  may  sometimes  be  allowed  to  use  a 
degree  of  assurance,  and  pronounce  them  strongly  with  an  air 
of  confidence,  while  he  defends  them  with  reasons  of  convinc- 
ing force. 

XX.  Sometimes  a  question  may  be  proposed,  which  is  of  so 
large  and  extensive  a  nature,  and  refers  to  such  a  multitude  of 
subjects;  as  ought  not  in  justice  to  be  determined  at  once  by  a 
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w^le  argament  or  answer ;  a«  if  one  should  atk  me,  Are  you 


a  professed  disoiple  of  the  8toic«  or  the  Phlonists  ?     Do  you 

toth  "       ' 


giTe  an  assent  to  the  principles  of  Gassendus,  Descartes,  or 
Isaac  NewtoD  ?  Have  you  chosen  the  hypothesis  of  Tycho  or 
Copernicus  ?  Have  you  devoted  yourself  to  the  sentiments  of 
Arfbioins  or  Calvin  ?  Are  your  notions  epiicopalf  prtsbyterian 
or  iniependetU  f  &c.  I  think  it  may  be  very  proper  in  such  cases 
Dot  to  give  an  answer  in  the  gross,  but  rather  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  particulars,  and  explain  one's  own  sentiments.  Perhaps  there  is 
DO  man,  nor  set  of  men  upon  earth  whose  sentiments  I  entirely 
fcOow.  God  has  given  me  reason  to  judge  for  myself,  and 
though  I  may  see  sufficient  ground  to  agree  to  the  greatest  part 
of  the  opinions  of  one  person  or  parly,  vet  it  does  by  no  means 
fellow  tlist  I  should  receive  them  all.  l^ruth  does  not  always  go 
by  the  lump,  nor  docs  error  tincture  and  spoil  all  the  articles  of 
belief  that  some  one  party  professes. 

Since  there  are  difficuhies  attending  every  scheme  of  human 
knowledge,  it  is  enough  for  me  in  the  main  to  incline  to  that  side 
which  has  the  fewest  difficulties  ;  and  I  would  endeavour,  as  fiur 
as  possible,  to  correct  the  mistakes  or  the  harsh  expressions  of 
one  party,  by  softening  and  reconciling  methods,  by  reducing 
the  extremes,  and  by  borrowing  some  of  the  best  principles  or 
phrases  from  another.  Cicero  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity,  and  given  uk  an  account  of  the  various  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers in  his  arre  ;  but  he  himself  was  of  the  Ecieclic  sect^  and 
clioae  ont  of  carli  of  them  such  positions,  as  in  his  wisest  judg- 
ment came  nearest  to  the  truth. 

XXI.  \Vhcn  you  arc  called  in  the  course  of  life  or  relijrion 
to  judge  and  determine  concerning  any  question,  and  to  affirm 
or  deny  it,  take  a  full  survey  of  the  objections  against  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  arguments  for  it,  as  far  as  your  time  and  circumstances 
admit,  and  see  on  which  fiirie  the  preponderation  fails.  If  either 
the  objections  against  any  proposition,  or  the  arguments  for  tlie 
defence  of  it,  carry  in  them  most  undoubted  evidence,  and  are 
plainly  unanswerable,  they  will  and  ought  to  constrain  the  as- 
sent, though  there  may  be  many  seeming  probabilities  on  the 
other  side,  which  at  first  sight  would  flatter  the  judgment  to 
favour  it.  But  where  the  reasons  on  both  sides  are  very  near  of 
equal  weight,  there  suspension  or  doubt  is  our  duty,  unless  io 
case  wherein  present  determination  or  practice  is  required,  and 
lliere  we  must  act  according  to  the  present  appearing  preponder- 
ation of  reasons. 

XXII.  In  n^atters  of  moment  and  importance,  it  is  oiir  du<y 
indeed  to  seek  after  certain  and  conclusive  arguments,  (if  they 
can  be  found)  in  order  to  determine  a  question  ;  but  where  the 
niattor  is  of  little  consequence,  it  is  not  worth  our  labour  (o  spend 
111  uch  time  in  seeking  vSxtt  certainties ;  it  is   suliident  here,  if 
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pvobable  retsona  offer  themsdTes.  And  eyen  in  mtfters  of 
greater  iinportatice,  espectatly  where  daily  practice  ii  ncceMsry;- 
and  where  we  cannot  attain  any  aofficient  or  certain  grounda 
to  determine  a  question  on  either  side^  we  miut  then  take  up  whh 
such  prolwble  arguments  as  we  can  arrive  at.  But  this  general 
rule  should  be  obs^ved,  viz.  to  take  heed  that  our  assent  be  tt6 
stronger,  or  rise  no  higher  in  the  degree  of  it,  than  the  probable 
argument  will  support. 

XXill.  There  are  many  things  even  in  religion,  as  well  at 
ita  ))hi!osophy  and  the  civil  life,  which  we  believe  with  very  differ^ 
ent  degrees  of  assent :  and  this  is,  or  should  be  always  regulated 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  evidence  which  we  enjoy  : 
ard  perhaps  there  are  a  thousand  gradations  in  our  assent  to  the 
tilings  we  believe,  because  there  are  thousands  of  droumstancea 
relating  to  different  questions,  which  increase  or  diminish  the 
evidence  we  iiave  concerning  them,  and  that  in  mattera  both  of 
reason  and  revelation. 

1  believe  there  is  a  Gody  and  that  obedience  is  due  to  him 
from  every  reasonable  creature  :  this  I  am  most  fully  assured  of, 
because  1  have  the  strongest  evidence,  since  it  is  the  plain  dictate 
both  of  reason  and  revelation.  Again,  /  believe  there  is  a  future 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  because  scripture  tells  us  so  in  the  plain- 
est terms,  though  reason  says  nothing  of  it.  I  believe  also,  that 
the  same  matter  of  our  bodies  which  died  (in  part  at  least)  shall 
arise  ;  but  I  am  not  so  fully  assured  of  this  circumstance,  because 
the  revelation  of  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  and  express.  Yet  further 
I  believe  that  the  good  men  who  were  acquainted  here  on  earth, 
shall  know  each  other  in  heaven  :  but  my  persuasion  of  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain,  because  my  assent  tc  it  arises  only  from  cir« 
cumstantial  reasonings  of  men  upon  what  God  has  told  us,  and 
therefore  my  evidences  are  not  strong  beyond  a  possibility  of  mis- 
take. This  direction  cannot  be  too  often  repeatea,  that  our  assent 
ought  always  to  keep  pace  with  our  evidence  ;  and  our  belief  of 
any  proposition,  should  never  rise  higher  than  the  proof  or  evi- 
dence we  have  to  support  it,  nor  should  our  faith  ruu  faster  than 
right  reason  can  encourage  it. 

XXIV.  Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  here,  why  then  does  our 
Saviour  in  the  histories  of  the  gospel,  so  much  commend  a  strong 
fiiith  ;  and  lay  out  both  his  miraculous  benefits  and  hisi^  praises 
upon  some  of  those  poor  creatures  of  little  reasoning,  who  pro- 
test an  assured  belief  of  his  commission  and  power  to  heal  them  ? 

I  answer,  the  God  of  nature  has  given  every  man  his  owa 
i^ason  to  be  the  judge  of  evidence  to  himself  in  particular,  and 
io  direct  his  assent  in  all  things  about  which  he  is  called  to  judge  ; 
and  even  the  matters  of  revelation  are  to  be  believed  bv  us,  be- 
Cause  our  reason  pronounces  the  revelation  to  be  true.  Therefore 
|he  great  God  will  uot,  or  cannot  in  any  instances,  require  us  to 
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to  mnjr  Ihin^  without  retaonable  or  Mifficient  evidence  :  nor 
cobeSeYe  aoy  proposition  more  strongly ,  tbaa  what  our  evidence 
fv  it  will  Mipport.  We  have  therefore  abundaiit  ground  to 
believe,  th«t  those  persons  of  whom  our  Saviour  requires  such  u 
ilnNigfiHtb,  or  whom  he  commends  for  their  strong  faith,  had  as 
strong  mod  certain  evidence  of  his  power  and  commission,  from 
tte  erec^ibie  and  incontestable  reports  they  had  heard  of  his  mira* 
chiy  whidi  were  wrought  on  purpose  to  give  evidence  to  bis  comi>i 
mission.*  Now  in  such  a  case,  bolh  this  strong  faith  and  the 
opea  profession  of  it  were  very  worthy  of  public  encouragement 
and  praise  from  our  Saviour,  because  of  the  great  and  pubKe 
opposition  whicdi  the  magistrates  and  the  priests,  and  the  doctors 
of  the  age  made  against  Jesus  the  man  of  Nazareth,  wbf^n  he 
appeared  as  the  Messiah. 

And  besides  all  this  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  with 
regard  to  some  of  those  strong  ezercioes  of  faith  which  are  re« 
qiured  and  commended,  that  these  believers  bad  some  further 
hiots  of  inward  evidence  and  immediate  revelation  from  God 
Umself ;  as  when  St.  Peter  confesses  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  ;  Mat.  xvi.  10,  17.  our  blessed  Saviour  commends  him,  say* 
ing,  blested  art  thou  Simon  Bar-jona  ;  but  he  adds,  flesh  and 
Hood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee^  but  wy  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  And  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  faith  of 
miracUsy  the  exercise  whereof  was  sometimes  required  of  the 
disciples  and  others,  that  is,  when  by  inward  and  divine  ioflucncea 
God  assured  them  some  miracles  should  be  wrought,  their  obc^ 
dience  to  and  compliance  with  these  divine  illuminations  was  ex- 
pected and  commended.  Now  this  supernatural  inspiration,  car* 
ried  sufficient  evidence  with  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  ancient 
prophets,  though  we  who  never  felt  it  are  not  so  capable  to  judge 
and  distinguish  it. 

XXV.  What  is  said  before  concerning  truth  or  doctrines^ 
nay  be  also  affirmed  concerning  duties  ;  the  reason  of  both  is  the 
same  :  as  the  one  are  truths  for  our  speculation,  the  others  are 
truths  for  our  practice.  Duties  which  arc  expressly  required  ia 
the  plain  language  of  scripture,  or  dictated  by  the  most  evident 
reasoning  upon  first  principles,  ought  to  bind  our  consciences 
more  than  those  which  arc  but  dubiously  inferred,  and  that  only 
from  occasional  occurrences,  incidents  and  circumstances  :  as  for 
instance,  I  am  certain  that  /  ought  to  pray  to  God,  my  oon- 

*  Wlieo  oor  Sariour  gf.ntlf  reproves  Thomas  for  his  aabelip'^  John  xx.  29. 
be  does  it  ia  tb«s«  words,  Btcaute  tkou  htui  teen  me^  Tkomat,  ikou  hast  betieved  r 
klesudare  tkejf  mko  have  not  teen  and  yW  have  beltKed,  Utst  is,  blessed  are  they  tibo, 
tbovf  h  tbsy  have  oot  been  fivotired  with  the  evidence  of  their  senses  as  thou  bast 
been,  yetbave  been  coovinced  by  the  reasonable  and  ^uAcieot  moral  eridence  of 
tbe  wcU  gronnded  report  of  others,  and  have  beli^-ved  iu  me  upon  that  c-videnct* 
Of  tbis  motal  evidence  Mr.  DitWa  writes  excerdiog ly  well,  io  bis  boob  of  tbs. 
tcsurreflUoA  of  CbrisU 
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itfiehce  is  bound  to  this,  because  there  are  most  evident  Gommtndt 
fur  it  to  be  found  in  scripture,  as  well  as  to  be  derived  from  rea* 
son.  I  believe  also  that  I  may  pray  to  God,  eiiher  by  a  writtem 
form^  or  without  one^  because  neither  reason  nor  revelation  ex* 
pressily  requires  either  of  these  modes  of  prayer  at  all  timet,  or 
forbids  the  other.  I  cannot  Uierefore  bind  my  conscience  to  prac- 
tise the  one,  so  as  utterly  to  renounce  the  other  ;  but  I  would 
practise  either  of  them,  as  my  reason  and  other  circumstanoea 
direct  me. 

• 

Again,  I  believe  that  Christians  ought  to  remember  the  death 
of  Christ  by  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine ;  and  I  believe  there 
ought  to  be  pastors  in  a  christian  churchy  some  way  ordained  or 
set  apart  to  lead  the  worship,  and  to  bless  and  distribute  the  ele- 
ments ;  but  the  last  of  these  practices  is  not  so  expressly  directed^ 
prescribed,  and  required  in  scripture  as  the  former ;  and  there- 
fore I  feel  my  conscience  evidently  bound  io  remember  the  death 
of  Christ  with  some  society  of  christians  or  other,  since  it  is  ft 
moat  plain  command,  though  their  methods  of  ordaining  a  pastor 
be  very  different  from  other  men,  or  from  my  own  opinion  ;  or 
whether  the  person  who  distributes  these  elements,  be  only  an 
occasional  or  a  settled  administrator  ;  since  none  of  these  things  are 
plainly  determined  in  scripture.  I  must  not  omit  or  neglect  aa 
express  command,  because  some  unnecessary  circumstances  are 
dubious.  And  I  trust  I  shall  receive  approbation  from  the  God  of 
nature,  and  from  Jesus  my  fudge  at  the  last  day,  if  I  haveendea* 
voured  in  this  manner  to  believe  and  practise  every  thing  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  degree  of  evidence  which  God  has  eiven  me  about 
it,  or  which  he  has  put  me  into  a  capacity  to  seek  and  obtain  iq 
theage  and  nation  wherein  I  live. 

Qurrifj  Whether  the  obstinate  Deists  and  the  Fatalists  of 
Great  •Britain,  will  find  sufficient  apology  from  this  principle  7— • 
But  I  leave  them  to  venture  the  awful  experiment. 

XXVI.  We  may  observe  these  three  rules,  in  judging  of 
probabilities  which  are  to  be  determined  by  reason,  relating  either 
to  things  past,  or  things  to  come  : 

1.  That  which  agrees  most  with  the  constitution  of  nature 
carries  the  greatest  probability  in  it,  where  no  other  circumstance 
appears  to  counterpoise  it ;  as,  if  I  let  loose  a  greyhound  withia 
sight  of  a  hare  upon  a  large  plain,  there  is  great  probability  the 
'greyhound  will  seize  her  ;  that  a  thousand  sparrows  will  fly  away 

at  the  sii^ht  of  a  hawk  amons:  them. 

2.  That  which  is  most  conformable  to  the  constant  observa** 
tions  of  men,  or  to  experimenis  frequently  repeated,  is  moat 
likely  \u  be  true  ;  as,  that  a  winter  will  not  pass  away  in  Eng-^ 
land  without  some  frost  and  snow  ;  that  if  you  deal  out  great 
quantities  of  strong  liquor  to  the  mob,  there  will  be  many  drunk  ; 
that  a  large  assembly  of  men  will  be  of  dilferent  opinions  in  any 
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douMFul  point ;  that  a  thief  vtiW  make  his  escape  out  of  prison^ 
if  the  doors  of  it  are  unguarded  at  midnight. 

8.  In  matters  of  fact  which  are  past  or  present,  where  nei- 
ther nature,  nor  observation,  nor  custom  gives  us  any  sufficient 
information  on  either  side  of  the  question,  there  we  may  derive 
a  probability  from  the  attestation  of  wise  and  honest  men  by  word 
or  writing,  or  the  concurring  witnesses  of  muhitudcs  who  have 
seen  and  known  what  they  relate,  &c.  This  testimony  in  many 
cases  will  arise  to  the  degree  of  moral  certainty.  So  we  believo 
that  the  plant  tea  grows  in  China ;  and  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
Turks  lives  at  Constantinople ;  that  Julius  Cassar  conquered 
France,  and  that  Jesus  our  Saviour  lived  and  died  in  Juc!ea; 
that  thousands  were  converted  to  the  christian  faith  in  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Christ  ;  and  that  the  books  whidi  contain  the 
christian  religion,  are  certain  histories  and  epistles  which  were 
written  above  a  thousand  years  ago.  There  is  an  infinite  variety 
of  auch  propositions  which  can  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt, 
though  they  are  not  matters  which  are  directly  evident  to  our 
own  senses,  or  our  mere  reasoning  j>owers. 

XXVII.  When  a  point  hath  been  well  examined,  and  our 
own  judgment  settled  upon  just  arguments,  in  our  manly  age, 
and  after  a  large  survey  of  the  merits  of  the  cause,  it  would  be 
a  weakness  far  us  always  to  continue  fluttering  in  suspcnce.  We 
ought  therelbre  to  stand  firm  in  such  well  established  principles, 
and  not  be  tempted  to  change  and  alter  for  the  sake  of  every  dif« 
ficulty,  or  every  occasional  objection.  We  are  not  to  be  carried 
about  with  evtry  flying  doctrine^  like  children  tossed  to  and  frOf 
and  waverivg  with  the  wind.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
heart  establis/icd  uith  grace^  not  with  meats ;  that  is,  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  grace  and  in  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the 
same  yesterday^  to-day  and  /or  ever ;  but  it  is  not  so  necessary  in 
the  more  minute  matters  of  religion,  such  as  meats  and  drinks^ 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which  are  of  less  importance,  and  for 
which  scripture  has  not  given  such  express  directions.  This  is 
the  advice  of  the  great  apostle  ;  Eph.  iv.  14.  Ileb.  xiii.  8,  9. 

In  short,  those  truths  which  are  the  springs  of  daily  prac- 
tice, should  be  settled  as  soon  as  we  can  with  the  exercise  of  our 
best  powers,  after  the  state  of  manhood  ;  but  those  things  wherdn 
we  may  possibly  mistake,  should  never  be  so  absolutely  and 
finally  established  ?;nd  determined,  as  though  we  were  infallible. 
If  the  Papists  of  Great  Britain  had  maintained  such  a  resolute 
establishment  and  assurance  in  the  days  of  King  Henry  the  VI 1 1, 
or  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  never  had  been  a  reformation  ;— - 
nor  would  any  Heathen  have  heen  converted  even  under  the 
miDistry  of  St.  Paul,  if  their  obstinate  settiement  in  their  idol« 
tttriea  had  kept  their  eyes  shut  againM  all  further  light.  Yet 
this  should  not  hindar  as  from  settling  our   mod  un^V««)X 
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principles  of  faith  and  practice,  where  reason  shines  with  ift 
clearest  evidence,  and  the  word  of  God  plainly  deteruiines  trulb 
and  duty. 

XXVIII.  But  let  us  remember  also,  that  though  the  gospel 
be  an  iiit'HlHble  revelation,  we  are  but  fallible  interpreters,  when 
we  determine  the  sense  even  of  some  important  pro|X)sition8 
written  there  ;  and  therefore  though  we  seem  to  be  established 
in  Uie  belief  of  any  particular  sense  of  scripture,  and  though 
there  may  be  just  calls  of  providence  to  profess  and  subscribe  il^ 
yet  tliere  is  uo  need  that  we  should  resolve  or  promise,  subscribe 
or  swear  never  to  change  our  mind ;  since  it  is  possible  in  the 
nature  and  course  of  things,  we  may  meet  with  such  a  solid  and 
substantial  objection,  as  may  give  us  a  quite  different  view  at 
things  from  what  we  once  imagined,  and  may  lay  before  us  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  contrary.  We  may  happen  to  find  a  fairer 
light  cast  over  the  same  scriptures,  and  see  reason  to  alter  our 
sentiments  even  in  some  points  of  moment.  Sic  seniioy  seniiam^ 
that  is,  so  I  believe^  and  so  I  uitl  believe^  is  the  prison  of  the 
soul  for  life  time,  and  a  bar  against  all  the  improvements  of  the 
mind. '  To  impose  such  a  profession  on  other  men  in  matters  not 
absolutely  necessary  and  not  absolutefy  certain,  is  a  criminal  usur- 
pation and  tyranny  over  faith  and  conscience,  and  which  none 
has  power  to  require  but  an  infaUibie  dictator. 


CHAP.  XIX. — Of  enquiring  into  Causes  and  Effects. 

SOME  effects  are  found  out  by  their  causes,  and  some  causes 
by  their  effects.     Let  us  consider  both  these. 

I.  When  we  are  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  any  particular 
eflect  or  appearance,  either  in  the  world  of  nature,  or  in  the  civil 
or  moral  conoems  of  men,  we  may  follow  this  method : — 1.  Con- 
sider  what  effects  or  appearances  you  have  known  of  a  kindred 
nature,  and  what  have  been  the  certain  and  real  causes  of  them ; 
for  Jike  effects  have  generally  like  causes,  especially  when  they 
are  found  in  the  same  sort  of  subjects. — 2.  Consider  what  are  the 
several  possible  causes  which  may  produce  such  an  effect ;  and 
find  out  by  some  circumstances,  how  many  of  those  possible 
causes  are  excluded  in  this  particular  case  ;  thence  proceed  by 
degrees  to  the  probable  causes  till  a  more  close  attention  and 
inspection  shall  exclude  some  of  them  also,  and  lead  you  gradu- 
ally to  the  real  and  certain  cause. — 3.  Consider  what  things  pre- 
ceded such  an  event  or  appearance,  whicli  might  have  any  influ- 
ence upon  it ;  and  though  we  cannot  certainly  determine  the  cause 
of  any  thing  only  from  its  going  before  the  effect,  yet  among  the 
many  forernniicrs,  we  may  probably  light  upon  tlie  true  cause, 
by  further  and  more  particular  enquiry.-^— 1.  Consider  whether 
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oaecaase  be  mifficient  to  produce  the  eiTect,  or  whether  it  does 
Mt  require  m  concurrence  of  several  causes  ;  ami  then  endeavour 
u  tmr  as  possible,  to  aciyust  the  decrees  of  influence  that  each 
eaiiae  might  have  in  prodacinc:  the  effect,  and  the  proper  agency 
ltd  influence  of  each  of  them  therein. 

So  in  natural  philosophy,  if  I  would  find  what  are  the  prin* 
ctples  or  causes  of  that  sehsatioo  which  we  call  heat  when  I  stand 
lear  the  fire  ;  here  1  shall  find  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  au 
ipney  of  the  particles  of  fire  on  my  flesh,  either  mediately  by 
tbemseWes,   or   at   least   by  the  intermediate  air ;    there  must  / 
he  a  particular  sort  of  motion  and  vellication  imprest  upon  my  { 
MTves ;  there  must  be  a  derivation  of  that  motion  to  the  brain ;  \ 
and  there  must  be  an  attention  of  my  soul  to  this  motion ;   if  \ 
either  of  these  are  wanting,   the  sensation  of  heat  will  not  be    * 
produced. 

So  in  the  moral  world,  if  I  enquire  into  the  revolution  of  a 
lAate  or  kingdom,  perhaps  I  find  it  brought  about  by  the  tyranny 
or  folly  of  a  prince,  or  by  the  disaffection  of  his  own  subjects ; 
and  this  disaffection  and  op|>osition  may  arise,  either  upon  the 
sccount  of  impositions  in  religion,  or  injuries  relating  to  their 
civil  rights  ;  or  the  revolution  may  be  cflected  by  the  invasion  of 
a  foreign  army,  or  by  the  opposition  of  some  person  at  home  or 
abroad  that  lays  claim  to  the  £^overnment,  &c.  or  a  hero  who 
would  guard  the  libeities  of  the  people ;  or  by  many  of  these 
concurring  together  ;  then  we  must  adjust  the  influences  of  each 
as  wisely  as  we  can,  and  not  ascribe  the  whole  event  to  one  of 
them  alone. 

II.  When  we  arc  enqtiirin^^  into  the  effi.'Cts  of  any  particular 
cause  or  causes,  we  may  ioUow  tliis  method  . 

1.  Consider  diligently  (ho  nature  of  every  cause  apart,  and 
observe  what  effect  every  pari  or  property  of  it  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce.— 2.  Consider  the  causes  united  together  in  their  several 
Uatures,  and  ways  of  otipration  ;  enquire  how  far  the  |K>wera  dr 
properties  Of  one,  will  hinder  or  promote  the  effects  of  the  other, 
and  wisely  balance  the  proportions  of  the  influence. — 3.  Consider 
what  the  subject  is,  in  or  upon  wiiich  the  cause  is  to  operate  ;  for 
the  same  cause  on  different  subjects  will  oftentimes  proilucc  dif- 
ferent effects,  as  tho  sun  which  softens  wax  will  harden  riay.— 
4.  Be  frequent  and  diligent  in  making  all  proper  experiments  ; 
in  setting  such  causes  at  work  whose  efft-cts  you  desire  to  know, 
and  putting  together  in  an  orderly  manner,  such  things  as  are 
most  likely  to  produce  «omf.'  u'cftil  effects,  according  to  the  best 
survey  you  can  take  of  nil  the  concurring  causes  and  circumstan- 
ces.— ^5.  Ofrs^yVif  careluHy  all  the  evenu  which  happen  either  by 
an  occasional  concurrence  uf  various  causes,  or  by  the  industrious 
application  of  knowing  men  ;  and  when  you  ve  any  happy  effect 
certainly  prbduceil,  and  often  repeated,  tri-aiurc  it  u\i  t(i^<iA.U«t 
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with  the  known  causes  of  it,  arnon§r&t  your  iraproTements.- 
Take  a  just  survey  of  all  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  oper- 
stioii  of  any  cause  or  causes,  wliereby  any  special  efiect  is  produ* 
Cfulf  and  find  out  as  for  as  possible,  how  far  any  of  those  circum- 
atancos  had  a  tendency  either  to  obstruct  or  promote,  or  change 
those  operations,  and  consequently  how  far  the  effect  might  be 
influenced  by  them. 

In  this  manner,  physicians  practice  and  improve  their  skill. 
They  consider  the  various  known  ef&cts  of  particular  herbs  or 
dru^,  they  meditate  what  will  be  the  effect  of  their  composition^ 
and  w4iether  the  virtues  of  the  one  will  exalt  or  diminish  the  force 
of  the  other,  or  correct  any  of  its  innocent  qualities.  Then  thej 
observe  the  native  constitution,  and  the  present  temper  or  circum* 
stances  of  the  patient,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  auch 
a  medicine  on  such  a  patient.  And  in  all  uncommon  cases  they 
niake  wise  and  cautious  experiments,  and  nicely  observe  the 
effects  of  particular  coiDpound  medicines  on  different  constitutions, 
and  in  different  diseases ;  and  by  these  treasuries  of  just  ob- 
servations, they  grow  up  to  an  honourable  degree  of  skill  in  the 
art  of  healing. 

So  the  preacher  considers  the  doctrines  and  reasons,  the 
precepts,  the  promises,  and  threatenings  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  what  are  the  natural  effects  of  them  upon  the  mind  ;  he  con^ 
aiders  what  is  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  virtue  or  such  a 
we ;  he  is  well  apprised  that  the  representation  of  some  of  these 
ibings  may  convince  the  understanding,  some  may  terrify  the 
conscience,  some  may  allure  the  slothful,  and  some  encourage 
the  desponding  mind ;  he  observes  the  temper  of  his  hearers,  or 
of  any  particular  person  that  converses  with  him  about  things 
sacred,  and  he  judges  what  will  be  the  effects  of  each  represen- 
tation on  such  persons ;  he  reviewa  and  recollects  what  have  been 
the  effects  of  some  special  parts  and  methods  of  his  ministry  ;  and 
inr  a  careful  survey  of  all  these,  he  attains  greater  degrees  of 
li&ill  in  his  sacred  empk>yment 

tiote^  In  all  these  cases,  we  must  distinguish  those  causes 
and  effects  which  are  naturally  and  nece$sarili/  connected  with 
each  other,  from  those  which  have  only  an  accidental  or  contin- 
gent connection.  Even  in  those  causes  where  the  effect  is  but 
contingent,  we  may  sometimes  arrive  at  a  very  high  degree  of 
probability  ;  yet  we  cannot  arrive  at  such  certainty  as  where  the 
causes  operate  by  an  evident  and  natural  necessity,  and  the  effects 
necessarily  follow  the  operation. 

See  more  on  this  subject,  logic  Part  II.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  7. 
Of  the  prindples  and  rules  of  judging  concerning  things  past, 
present  and  to  come,  by  the  mere  use  of  reason. 
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CHAP.  XX. — Of  the  Science?^  and  their  use  in  pariieular 

Professions, 

I.  THE  best  way  to  learn  any  acience,  i^  to  befjpn  with  • 
regular  system,  or  a  sLiori  and  plain  sclieme  of  that  science,  well 
drawn  up  into  a  narrow  compiiss,  omittiuj^  the  deeper  and  more 
abstruse  parts  of  it^  and  tliat  also  under  the  conduct  and  instruc- 
tion of  some  skilful  teacher.  Systems  are  necessary  to  give  an 
entire  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  several  parts  of  any  science, 
which  may  have  a  mutual  influence  toward  the  exphcaliun  or 
proof  of  each  other  :  whereas  if  a  man  deals  always  and  only  id 
Msays  and  discourses  on  particular  parts  of  a  tfcience,  he  will 
ftever  obtain  a  distinct  and  just  idea  of  the  whole,  and  may  per* 
kaps  omit  some  im;>ortant  part  of  it  after  seven  years  reading  vt 
SQch  occasional  discourses.  For  this  reason,  young  students 
should  apply  themselves  to  their  systems  much  more  than  pam- 
phK*t8.  That  man  is  never  so  fit  to  judge  of  particular  subjects 
relating  to  any  science,  who  has  never  taken  a  survey  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  the  remark  of  an  ingenious  writer,  shonhl  a  barbarous 
Indian,  who  had  never  seen  a  palace  or  a  ship,  view  their  sepa- 
rate and  disjoined  parts,  and  observe  the  |)illars,  doors,  windows, 
cornicea  and  turrets  of  the  one,  or  the  prow  and  stern,  the  riLa 
and  masts,  the  ropes  ami  shrouds,  the  sails  and  tarkle  of  the  othe^ 
be  would  be  able  to  form  but  a  very  lame  and  dark  idea  of  either 
of  those  excellent  and  useful  inventions.  In  like  manner,  those 
who  contemplate  only  the  fragments  or  pieces  broken  oft' from  any 
science  dispersed  in  short  unconnected  discourses,  and  do  nottlis- 
cern  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  how  they  may  be  adapted, 
and  by  their  union  procure  the  delightful  Hyinmetry  of  a  regular 
scheme,  can  never  aurvey  an  entire  body  of  truth,  but  must 
always  view  it  as  deformed  and  dismembered  ;  while  their  ideas, 
which  must  be  ever  indistinct  and  often  repugnant,  will  lie  in  the 
brain  unsorted,  and  thrown  together  without  order  or  coherence  : 
such  is  the  knowletlge  of  those  men  who  live  upon  the  scraps  of 
the  sciences. 

A  youth  of  genius  and  lively  imagination,  of  an  active  and 
forward  spirit,  may  form  within  himself  some  alluring  scenes  and 
pleasing  schemes  in  the  beginning  of  a  science,  which  arc  utterly 
inconsistent  with  some  of  the  necessary  and  aubstautiai  parts  of 
it  which  appear  in  the  middle  or  the  end.  And  if  he  never  read 
and  pass  tlirough  the  whole,  he  takes  up  and  is  satisfied  with  liia 
own  hasty  pleasing  schemes,  and  treasures  those  errors  up 
amongst  his  solid  acquisitions  :  whereas  his  own  labour  and  vtudy 
farther  pursued  would  have  shewn  him  his  early  mistakes,  af^' 
curt*d  him  of  his  seif-flattering  delusions.  Hence  it  comef  Qf 
pass,  that  we  have  so  many  half-scholars  miw-a-days,  fl"d  t^^ 
U  so  mtich  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  the  uoVionii  Mid  v)\v 
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the  inmost  soul  :  or  do  they  timgine  that  yoalh  can  peoetrat^ 
into  ull  these  beauties  and  arCifices.uf  nature  without  these  hel|M|| 
DvhicI)  persons  of  maturer  ai^e  find  nece$tary  for  that  pur|KHe? 
I  would  not  willingly  name  the  books,  because  some  of  the  wiileni 
are  buid  to  be  gentlemen  of  excellent  acijuiremcnts. 

VII.  After  we  have  first  learnt  and  gone  througli  any  of 
those  arts  or  sciences  which  are  to  be  explained  by  diagrams, 
figures  and  schemes,  such  as  geometry ^  geography,  astronomy^ 
optics  J  mechanics^  8(c,  we  may  best  preserve  them  in  memory  by 
having  those  schemes  and  figures  in  large  sheets  uf  paper  hang- 
ing always  before  the  eye  in  closets,  parlours,  halls,  chambers^ 
entries,  stair-casi^s,  &c.  Thus  the  learned  images  will  be  per* 
petually  imprest  on  the  brain,  and  will  keep  the  learning  that 
depends  upon  them  alive  and  fresh  in  the  mind,  through  the  grow- 
ing years  of  life  :  t)ie  mere  diagrams  and  figures  will  ever  recal 
to  our  thoughts  those  theorems,  problems,  aud  corollaries,  which 
have  been  demonstrated  by  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  geography  may  be  learnt  tliis  way 
by  the  two  terrestrial  hemispheres,  and  by  particular  map$  and 
charts  of  the  coasts  and  countries  of  the  earth  happily  disposed 
round  about  us.  Thus  we  may  learn  also  the  constellations  by 
just  projections  of  the  celestial  sphere,  hung  up  in  the  same  noan- 
ner.  And  I  must  confess,  for  the  bulk  of  learners  of  astronomy^ 
I  like  that  projection  of  the  stars  best,  which  includes  in  it  all  the 
stars  in  our  horizon,  and  therefore  it  reaches  to  the  38th  degree  of 
southern  latitude,  though  its  centre  is  the  north-pole.  This  gives 
us  a  better  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  appear  every 
night  to  U9,  and  it  may  be  made  use  of  with  a  little  instruction, 
and  with  ease,  to  serve  for  a  noctural,  and  shew  the  true  hour  of 
-4he  night. 

But  remember,  that  if  there  be  any  colouring  upon  these 
maps  or  projections,  it  should  be  laid  on  so  thin,  as  not  to  obscure 
or  conceal  any  part  of  the  lines,  figures,  or  letters  :  whereas  most 
times  they  are  dnubed  so  thick  with  gay  and  gUring  colours,  and 
hung  up  so  high  above  the  reach  of  the  eye  that  should  survey 
and  read  tliem,  as  though  their  only  design  were  to  make  a  guady 
show  upon  the  wall,  and  they  hung  there  merely  to  cover  the 
uaked  plaister  or  wainscot. 

Those  sciences  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  tables  may  also 
be  thus  hung  up  and  disposed  in  proper  places,  such  as  brief 
abstracts  of  history,  chronology,  &c.  and  indeed,  the  schemes 
of  any  of  the  arts  or  scieuces  may  be  analysed  in  a  sort  of  ske- 
leton, and  re(>resenteil  upon  tables,  with  the  various  dependen- 
cies and  connections  of  their  several  parts  and  subjects  that 
belong  to  them.  Air.  Solomon  Lowe  has  ha|)pily  thrown  the 
grammar  of  several  languages  into  such  tables ;  and  a  frequent 
review  of  tliosf  abstracts  and  epitomes  would  tend  much  to  im- 
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prist  them  on  the  brain,  when  they  have  been  once  well  learns 
ed^  thii  would  keep  thote  learned  traces  always  open,  and  aaaiat 
the  weakness  of  a  labouring  meiBory.  In  this  mnnner  may  a 
scheme  of  the  scripture  history  be  drawn  out,  and  perpetuate 
Ibufte  ideas  in  the  mind  with  which  our  daily  reading  fur^ 
■iihes  us. 

Vlllf  Every  man  who  pretends  to  the  character  of  a  scho- 
Isr,  should  attain  some  general  and  superficial  idea  of  most  or 
all  the  sciences  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  connection  among  the  va<p 
ricNis  pans  of  human  knowledge,  so  that  some  nof  ions  borrowed 
from  any  one  science  may  assist  our  acquaintance  with  any  other, 
citber  by  way  explication,  illustration  or  proof ;  though  tiiere 
are  some  sciences  conjoined  by  a  much  nearer  aflinity  tliaii 
ethers. 

IX.  Let  those  parts  of  every  seience  be  chiefly  studied  at 
firsts  and  reuiewed  ajterwards,  which  have  a  more  direct  tenden- 
cy to  assist  our  proper  prufesHion,  as  men,  or  our  general  pro- 
fession as  Cbriatians,  always  observing  what  we  ourselves  have 
Ibund  most  necessary  and  useful  to  us  in  the  course  of  our  lives* 
Age  and  experience  will  teach  us  to  judge  which  of  the  sciences, 
and  which  parts  of  them,  have  been  of  greatest  use,  and  are 
most  valuable  ;  but  in  younger  years  of  life  we  arc  not  sulHcieni 
judges  of  this  matter,  and  therefore  should  seek  advice  from 
others  who  are  eider. 

X.  There  arc  three  learned  professions  among  us,  vix. 
ihinUy^  laWy  and  medicine.  Though  every  man  who  pretends 
io  be  a  scholar  or  a  gentloman  Miouidso  far  acquaint  liimself  with 
a  superficial  scheme  of  all  the  sciences,  as  not  to  stand  amazed 
like  m  mere  stranger  at  the  mention  of  the  common  subjects  that 
belong  to  them  ;  yet  there  is  no  necessity  for  every  man  of  learn- 
ing to  enter  into  their  difficulties)  and  deep  recesst^s,  nor  to  climb 
the  heights  to  which  some  others  have  arrived.  The  knowledge 
of  them  in  a  proper  measure  may  be  happily  useful  to  every  pro- 
fessioo,  not  only  because  all  arts  and  sciences  have  a  sort  of 
eommunion  and  connection  with  each  other,  but  it  is  an  angelic 
pleasure  to  grow  in  knowledge,  it  is  a  matter  of  honour  and 
esteem,  and  renders  a  man  more  agreeable  and  acceptable  in 
^very  company.  But  let  us  survey  several  of  them  more*  par<» 
ticularly,  with  regard  to  the  learned  professions ;  and  first  of  the 
mathematics. 

XI.  Though  I  have  so  often  commended  mafhemeficat 
MiudieSy  and  particularly  the  speculations  o{  arithmetic  and  getu 
metry^  as  a  means  to  fix  a  wavering  mind,  to  beget  an  liabit  of 
attention,  and  to  improve  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  yet  1  would  hy 
BO  means  be  understood  to  recommend  to  all  a  pursuit  of  these 
sciences,  to  those  extensive  lengths -to  which  tli«  modems  have 
•dvanoc^  theui.     This  is  oeitber  accessary  nor  pro^^v  i^\  %.v\^ 
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Students,  but  those  few  who  shall  make  these  studies  their  chief 
profession  and  business  of  life,  or  those  gentlemen  whose  capa- 
cities and  turn  of  mind  are  suited  to  these  studies,  and  have  all 
manner  ot  advantage  to  improve  in  them. 

The  general  principles  of  arithmetic^  algebra^  geometry  and 
trigonometry y  of  geographi/y  of  modern  astronomtfy  mechanics^ 
statics  and  upticsy  have  their  valuable  and  excellent  uscs»  not 
only  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  but  the  subjects  themselves  are  very  well  worth  our  know- 
ledge in  a  moderate  degree,  and  arc  often  made  of  admirable 
■ervice  in  human  life.  So  much  of  these  subjects  as  Dr.  Wells 
has  given  us  in  his  three  volumes,  entitled,  The  Young  Gentle- 
man's Mathematics,  is  richly  sufficient  for  the  greatest  part  of 
scholars  or  gentlemen  ;  though  perhaps  there  may  be  some  sin- 
gle treatises,  at  least  on  scgiie  of  these  subjects,  which  may  be 
better  written  and  more  useful  to  be  perused  tlian  those  of  that 
learned  author. 

But  a  |)enetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  and  depths  of 
modern  algebra  and  ^fluxions,  the  various  methods  of  quadra^ 
tureSf  the  mensuration  of  all  manner  of  curves^  and  their  mutual 
transformation,  and  twenty  other  things  that  some  modern  ma- 
thematicians deal  in,  are  not  worth  the  labour  of  those  who  de- 
sign either  of  the  three  learned  professions,  divinity ^  law,  or 
physic^  as  the  business  of  hfe.  This  is  the  sentence  of  a  consi- 
derable man,  viz.  Dr.  George  Cheyne,  who  was  a  very  good 
proficient  and  writer  on  those  subjects;  he  affirms,  that  they 
are  but  barren  and  airy  studies  for  a  man  entirely  to  live  upon» 
and  that  for  a  man  to  indulge  and  riot  in  these  exquisitely  be- 
witching contemplations,  is  only  proper  for  public  professors,  or 
for  gentlemen  of  estates,  who  have  a  strong  propensity  this  way, 
and  a  genius  fit  to  cultivate  them. 

But,  says  he,  to  own  a  great  but  grievous  truth,  though 
(hey  may  quicken  and  sharpen  the  invention,  strengthen  and 
extend  the  imagination,  improve  and  refine  the  reasoning  faculty, 
and  are  of  use  both  in  the  necessary  and  the  luxurious  refinement 
o(  mechanical  2iri9;  yet  having  no  tendency  to  rectify  the  will, 
to  sweeten  the  tem|>er,  or  mend  the  heart,  they  often  leave  a 
stiffness,  a  positiveness  and  sufficiency  on  weak  minds,  which  is 
much  more  pernicious  to  society,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  great 
end  of  our  being,  than  all  their  atlvantages  can  recompense. 
lie  adds  further  concerning  the  launching  into  the  depth  of  the 
studies,  that  they  are  apt  to  beget  a  sacred  and  refined  pride^ 
and  over-weening,  and  over-bearing  vanity,  the  most  opposite 
temper  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This  tempts  them  to 
presume  on  a  kind  of  omniscience  in  respect  to  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, who  have  not  risen  to  their  elevation  :  nor  are  they  fit  to 
be  trusted  iu  the  bands  of  any  but  those  who  have  acquired  a 
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Lamble  heart,  a  lowly  spirit,  and  a  sober  and  teachable  tern* 
per.  See  Dr.  Cheync^s  Preface  to  his  Essay  on  Health  and 
long  Life. 

XII.  Some  of  the  practical  parts  of  geometry^  astronomy , 
dialings  optics^  statics^  machanics,  S^c.  m.iy  be  agreeable  enter- 
taiiiiueiits  and  amusements  to  students  in  every  profession  at 
leisure  hours  if  they  enjoy  such  circumstances  of  life  as  to  fur- 
aish  them  with  conveniences  for  tliis  sort  of  improvement ;  but 
let  them  take  great  care,  lest  they  entrench  u|)on  more  necessary 
employmentsj  aud  so  fall  under  the  charge  and  censure  of  wast- 
ed time. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  makini;  this  obsertation,  that  where  stu- 
dents, or  indeed  any  young  gentlemen,  have  in  their  early  yeara 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  variety  of  elegant  problems  in  the 
maihematic  circle  of  knowlcilge,  and  gained  the  most  easy,  neat, 
aod  entertaining  experiments  in  natural  philosophy^  with  some 
short  and  agreeable  speculations  or  practices  in  any  other  of  the 
arts  or  sciences,  they  have  hereby  laid  a  foundation  for  tlie 
esteem  and  love  of  mankind  among  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse, in  higher  or  lower  ranks  of  lifle  ;  thoy  have  been  often 
guarded  by  this  mcaus  from  (he  temptation  of  innocent  pleasures, 
and  have  '  secured  both  their  own  hours  and  the  hours  of  their 
companions,  iroiii  running  to  waste  in  sauntering  and  triiies,  and 
from  a  thousand  impi'riincncies  in  silly  dialogues.  Gaming  and 
drinking,  and  many  criu/mal  and  foolish  scenes  of  talk  and  ac- 
tion, have  been  prevented  by  these  innocent  and  improving  ele- 
gancies of  knowledge. 

XIII.  History  is  a  necessary  study  in  the  supreme  place  for 
gentlemen  who  deal  in  politics.  The  government  of  nations, 
and  distressful  and  desolating  events  which  have  in  all  agea 
attended  the  mistakes  of  |>oliticians,  should  be  ever  present  on 
their  minds,  to  warn  them  to  avoid  the  hke  conduct.  Geo-* 
graph y  and  chronology ,  which  precisely  informs  us  of  the /?/a(*e 
and  time  where  such  transactions  or  events  hap|>ened,  are  the 
eyes  of  history,  and  of  absolute  necessity  in  some  measure  to 
attend  it. 

But  history,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  afiaira  of  the  bible 
is  as  necessary  to  divines  as  to  gentlemen  of  any  profession. 
It  helps  UR  to  reconcile  many  dilHculties  in  scripture,  and  dc- 
inoustratea  a  divine  providence.  I>r.  Prideaux'a  Connection 
of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament,  ia  an  excellent  treatise  of  thia 
kind. 

XIV.  Among  the  smaller  histories,  biography,  or  the  me- 
moirs of  the  lives  of  great  aud  good  men,  has  a  high  rank  in 
my  esteem,  as  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  every  person  who  de« 
votea  himself  lo  the  study  of  divinity.  Therein  we  frc<\ueQll^ 
find  our  holy  reVgioo  roducvd  to  pi  actice,  aud  mmn)  ^vV^  o^i 
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ChristianKy  shining  with  a  transcendent  and  exemplary  ligfat* 
We  learn  there  how  deepjy  sensible  great  and  good  men  have 
been  of  the  ruins  of  human  nature  by  the  first  apostacy  fi^om 
Gody  and  how  they  have  toiled  and  laboured,  and  turned  them- 
-aelves  on  all  sides,  to  seok  a  recovery  in  vain,  till  they  have  found 
the  gos|>el  of  Christ  an  all-  sufficient  relief.  We  are  there  fur* 
nished  with  efiectual  and  unanswerable  evidences  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  with  all  its  self-denials,  virtues  and  devotions,  is 
a  very  practicable  thing,  since  it  has  been  carried  to  such  a  do* 
gree  of  honour  by  some  wise  and  holy  men.  We  have  been  there 
assured,  that  the  pleasures  and  satisfaction  of  the  Christian  life^ 
in  its  present  practice  and  its  future  hopes,  are  not  the  mere  rap- 
tures of  fancy  and  enthusiasm,  when  some  of  the  strictest  profea* 
■ors  of  reason  have  added  the  Uie  sanction  of  their  testimony. 

In  short,  the  lives  or  memoirs  of  persons  of  piety  well  writ- 
ten, have  been  of  infinite  and  unspeakable  advantage  to  the 
disciples  and  professors  of  Christianity,  and  have  given  as  ad- 
mirable instances  and  rules  how  to  resist  every  temptation  of  a 
aoothing  or  a  frowning  world,  how  to  practise  important  and 
difficult  duties,  how  to  lave  God  above  all,  and  to  love  our  neisk" 
hnurs  as  ourselves^  to  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
die  in  the  same  faith,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  oi  a  resurrection 
to  eternal  life. 

XV.  Remember  that  logic  and  ontology  or  metaphysics^ 
are  necessary  sciences,  though  they  have  been  greatly  abused 
by  the  scholastic  writers  who  ha.ve  professed  to  teach  them  ia 
former  ages.  Not  only  all  students,  whether  they  design  the  pro- 
fession of  theology  J  law,  or  physic^  but  all  gentlemen  should  at 
least  acquire  a  superficial  knowledge  of  them.  The  introduction 
•of  so  many  subtleties,  nice  distinctions,  and  insignificant  terms 
without  clear  ideas,  has  brou^t  a  great  part  of  the  logic  or  me- 
iaphysics  of  the  schools  into  just  contempt.  Their  logic  has  ap- 
peared the  mere  art  of  wrangling,  and  their  metaphysics  the 
skill  of  splitting  an  hair,  of  distinguishing  without  a  difierence, 
and  of  putting  long  hard,  names  upon  common  things,  and  some- 
times u|>on  a  confused  jumble  of  things  which  have  no  clear  ideas 
belonging  to  them.  It  is  certain,  that  an  unknown  heap  of  trifles 
and  impcrtinenoies  have  been  intermingled  with  these  nseftil  parts 
of  learning,  upon  which  account  many  persons  in  this  polite  age 
iiave  made  it  a  part  of  their  breeding  to  throw  a  jest  upon  them ; 
and  to  rally  them  well,  has  been  esteemed  a  more  valuable  talent 
than  to  understand  them. 

But  this  is  running  into  wide  extremes  ;  nor  ought  these 
.parts  of  science  to  be  ahimdoned  by  the  tvue,  because  some  wri- 
ters of  former  ages  have  played  the  fool  with  them.  True  logit 
teaches  us  to  use  our  reason  well,  and  brings  light  into  the  un- 
dersiaudiog :  true  metaphysics  or  ontology^  easts  a  light  upon  all 
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tte  oigeelt  of  thought  abd  meditation,  by  rangiDg  every  being 
vilh  all  the  absolute  and  relative  perfections  and  properties^ 
modea  and  attendants  of  it  in  proper  ranks  or  classes,  and  thereby 
it  diseovera  the  various  relations  of  things  to  each  other,  and 
what  are  their  general  or  special  difTercnces  from  each  other, 
wherein  a  great  part  of  human  knowledge  consists.  And  by  this 
■eans  it  greatly  conduces  to  instruct  us  in  method^  or  the  dispo* 
ntkm  of  every  thing  into  its  proper  rank  and  class  of  beings,  at* 
tributes,  or  actions. 

XVI.  If  I  were  to  say  any  thing  of  natural  philosophy,  I 
would  venture  to  lay  down  my  sentiments  thus :  I  think  it  must 
needs  be  very  useful  to  a  divine  to  understand  something  of  na* 
tural  science.  The  mere  natural  history  of  birds^  beattSj  and 
JUeSf  'of  insectSf  treesy  and  plants^  as  well  as  of  meteors,  such 
ss,  clouds,  tkynderSf  lightningSy  snoWy  hailj  frosty  He.  in  ali 
their  common  or  uncommon  appearances,  may  oe  of  considerable 
use  to  one  who  studies  divinity,  to  ^ive  him  a  wider  and  more 
delightful  view  of  the  works  of  God,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
liveiy  and  happy  images  and  metapliors  drawn  from  the  large 
volume  of  nature,  to  display  and  represent  the  things  of  God 
sad  religion  in  the  most  beautiful  and  aflTecting  colours. 

And  if  the  mere  history  of  these  things  be  useful  for  this 
purpose,  surely  it  will  be  of  further  advantage  to  be  led  into  the 
reasons,  causes  and  effects  of  these  natural  objects  and  appear* 
aneea,  and  to  know  the  established  laws  of  nature,  matter,  and 
motion,  whereby  the  great  God  carries  on  his  extensive  works  of 
providence  from  the  creation  to  this  day. 

I  confess,  the  old  Aristotclean  scheme  of  this  science,  will 
teach  us  very  little  that  is  worth  the  knowing  about  these  mat* 
ters ;  but  the  later  writers ;  who  have  explained  nature  and  its 
operations  in  a  more  sensible  and  geometrical  manner,  are  well 
worth  the  moderate  study  of  a  divine :  especially  those  who  have 
followed  the  principles  of  that  wonder  of  our  age  and  natioUp 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  There  is  much  pleasure  and  entertainment, 
as  well  as  real  profit,  to  be  derived  from  those  admirable  im* 
provemenU  which  have  been  advanced  in  natural  philosophy  of 
late  years,  by  the  assistance  of  mathematical  learning,  as  well 
aa  firom  the  multitude  of  experiments  which  have  been  made  and 
are  still  making  in  natural  subjects. 

XVII.  This  is  a  science  which  indeed  eminently  belongs  to 
Ae  physician  :  he  ought  to  know  all  the  parts  of  human  nature, 
what  are  the  sound  and  healthy  functions  of  an  animal  body,  and 
what  are  the  distempers  and  dangers  which  attend  it ;  he  should 
also  be  furnished  with  a  large  knowledge  of  plants  and  minerals, 
and  every  thing  which  makes  up  the  materia  medicay  or  the  in- 
gredients of  which  medicine  are  made  ;  and  many  other  things  in 
natural  philosophy  are  subservient  to  his  profewion,  aa  well  aa  tA 
the  kindred  art  of  surgery.  \ 
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XVIII.  Questions  about  the  powers  and  operations  of  na'^ 
Utrfj  may  also  soiuetimes  come  into  the  kwyer^s  cogoixanoe^ 
especially  such  as  relate  to  assauhs,  wounds,  murders,  &c.  I 
remember,  I  have  read  a  trial  of  a  man  for  murder  by  drowniftg, 
vherein  the  judge  on  the  bench  heard  several  arguments  con- 
cerning the  lungs  being  filled  or  not  tilled  with  water,  by  inapi* 
ration  or  expiration,  &c.  to  all  which  he  professed  himself  ao 
much  a  stranger,  as  did  not  do  him  any  great  honour  in  public 

XIX.  But  I  think  no  divine  who  can  obtain  it,  should  be 
utterly  destitute  of  this  knowledge.  By  the  assistance  of  this 
study  he  will  be  better  able  to  survey  the  various  moopments  of 
creating  wisdom  in  the  heavens,  the  earth  and  the  seas,  witli 
wonder  and  worship  :  and  by  the  use  of  a  moderate  skill  in  this 
science,  he  may  communicate  so  much  of  the  astonishingNvorks 
of  God  in  the  formation  and  government  of  this  visible  world, 
and  so  far  instruct  many  of  his  hearers,  as  may  assist  the  trans* 
fusion  of  the  same  ideas  into  their  minds,  and  raise  them  to  the 
same  deliglitful  exercises  of  devotion.  O  Lordy  kow  ma^iifold 
are  thy  ivork^  ?  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all  J  They  are 
sought  out  bif  all  that  have  pleasure  in  them.  Be«des,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  the  notice  of  every  student  in  theology,  that  he  ought  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  nature,  that  he 
may  judge  a  little  how  far  they  will  go  ;  so  that  he  may  not  be 
im|)os^d  upon  to  take  every  strange  appearance  in  nature  for  a 
miracle,  that  he  may  reason  the  clearer  on  this  subject,  that  be 
may  better  confirm  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  nor 
yield  up  his  faith  to  auy  pretences  of  prodigy  and  wonder,  wbicb 
are  either  the  occasional  and  uncommon  operations  of  the.  ele- 
ments, or  the  crafty  sleights  of  men  well  skilled  in  philosophy 
and  mechanical  operations,  to  delude  the  simple. 

XX.  The  knowledge  also  of  animal  nature  and  of  the  ra«. 
tjonal  soul  of  man,  and  the  mutual  influence  of  these  two  ingre* 
dients  of  our  composition  upon  each  other,  is  worthy  the  study  of 
a  divine.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  persons  of  this  character 
and  office,  to  judge  how  far  the  animal  powers  have  influence 
upon  such  and  such  particular  appearances  and  practices  of  man- 
kind ;  how  far  the  appetites  or  passions  of  human  nature  are 
owing  to  the  flesh  and  blood,  or  to  the  mind  ;  how  far  they  may 
be  moderated,  and  how  far  they  ought  to  be  subdued  ;  and  whut, 
are  the  happiest  methods  of  obtaining  these  ends.  By  this  sci* 
ence  also  we  may  be  better  informed,  how  far  these  passions  or 
appetites  are  lawful,  and  how  far  they  are  criminal,  by  consider- 
ing bow  far  they  are  subject  to  the  power  of  the  will,  and  how 
far  they  may  be  cliaugcd  and  corrected  by  our  watchluluess,  care 
and  diligence. 

It  comes  also  very  properly  under  the  cot^nizance  of  this 
profession,  to  be  able  in   some  measure  to  delcrmiae  tiuesiiona 
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which  Bty  arise  relating  to  real  inspiration  or  prophecy,  to  wild 
eathuttMiD,  to  fits  of  a  convulsive  kind,  to  melancholy  or 
phreosy,  &c.  and  what  directions  are  proper  to  be  given  concern- 
ing any  appearances  of  this  nature. 

XXI.  Next  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  things^  and  ac- 
qonatance  with  the  human  nature  and  constitution^  which  is 
made  up  of  soul  and  body,  I  think  natural  religion  properly  takes 
its  place.  This  consists  of  these  two  parts,  viz.  (!•)  The  spe* 
otlaiive  or  contemplative,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  God  in  his 
Ysrioas  perfections,  and  in  his  relations  to  his  rational  creatures^ 
lofiur  as  may  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature,  which  heretofore 
used  to  be  called  the  second  part  of  metaphysics.  It  includes 
sbci  (2.)  That  whicli  is  practical  or  active,  which  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  several  duties  that  arise  from  our  relation  to  Ood, 
and  our  relation  to  fellow -creatures,  and  our  proper  conduct  and 
government  of  ourselves  :  this  has  been  used  to  be  called  ethics^ 
or  moral  philosopht/. 

XXII.  The  knowledge  of  these  things  is  proper  for  all  men 
of  learning ;  not  only  because  it  teaches  them  to  obtain  juster 
views  of  the  several  parts  of  revealed  religion,  and  of  Christianity 
which  are  built  upon  them,  but  because  every  branch  of  natural 
religion  and  of  ^oral  duty  is  contained,  and  necessarily  implied 
in  all  the  revealed  religions  that  ever  God  prescribed  to  the  world. 
We  may  well  suspect  that  religion  does  not  come  from  God^ 
which  renounces  any  part  of  natural  duty. 

Whether  mankind  live  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Patri- 
archs,  or  of  Moses,  or  the  prophets,  or  of  our  liord  Jesus 
Christ,  still  we  are  bound  to  know  the  one  true  God,  and  to  prac- 
tise all  that  adoration  and  reverence,  all  that  love  to  him,  that 
fiith  in  his  perfections,  with  that  obedience  and  submission  to  his 
will,  which  natural  religion  requires.  We  are  still  bound,to  ex- 
ercise that  justice,  truth  and  goodness  towards  our  neighbours, 
that  restraint  and  moderation  of  ourowo  appetites  and  passions, 
and  that  regular  behaviour  towaricis  ourselves  and  all  our  fellow 
creatures  around  us,  which  moral  philosophy  teaches.  There  is 
nasort  of  revealed  religion  that  will  dispense  with  these  natural 
obligations;  and  a  happy  acquaintance  with  tlie several  appetites, 
ioclinations,  and  passions  of  human  nature,  and  the  best  me^ 
tliods  to  rule  and  restrain,  to  direct  and  govern  them,  are  our 
constant  business,  and  ought  to  be  our  everlasting  study. 

Yet  I  would  lay  down  this  caution,  viz.  That  since  students 
are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  their  lectures 
on  Christianity,  and  since  among  the  christian  duties  they  arc  also 
taught  all  the  moral  dictates  of  the  light  of  naturr,  or  a  complete 
scheme  of  ethics,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  learning  these 
two  parts  of  natural  religion,  as  distinct  Rciencs,  separate 
and  by  themselves ;  but  still  it  is  of  great  importance  for  a  tutor^ 
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while  lie  it  reading  to  his  pupils  these  parts  oF  the  ehristtan  rtf* 
ligiou,  (o  ?ive  them  notice  how  far  the  li<;ht  of  nature  or  mcli^e 
reason  will  instruct  ms  in  these  doctrines  and  duties,  and  liow  faf 
we  arc  onitj^ed  to  divine  revelation  and  scripture,  for  clearing  up 
and  establisiiing  the  firm  foundations  of  the  one,  tor  affitrtiint^  us 
superior  motives  and  powers  to  practise  tiie  other,  for  raising 
Ihem  to  more  exalted  degrees,  and  building  so  glorious  a  super- 
structure upon  tliem. 

XXllI.  The  study  of  natural  reliction,  viz.  The  knowledge 
of  God  and  tiic  rules  or  virtue  and  piety,  as  far  as  they  are  dis- 
covered by  the  light  of  nature,  is  needful  indeed  to  prove  the 
truth  of  divine  revelation  or  scripture,  in  the  most  eflectualman* 
ner :  but  after  the  divine  authority  of  scripture  is  established^ 
that  will  be  a  very  sufRcient  spring  from  whence  the  bulk  of  mao- 
kind  may  derive  their  knowledge  of  divinity  or  the  christian  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  their  own  present  faith  and  practice,  and  theif 
future  and  eternal  happiness.  In  this  sense  theology  is  a  science 
necessary  for  every  one  that  hopes  for  the  favour  of  God  and  the 
felicity  of  another  world  ;  and  it  is  of  infinitely  more  im)X>rtance 
than  any  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  belong  to  any  of  the 
learned  professions  here  on  earth. 

XXIV-  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  necessary  I  should  say 
something  concerning  the  study  q(  the  civil  law  or  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations.  If  we  would  speak  with  great  justness  and 
propriety,  the  civil  law  signifies  the  peculiar  law  of  each  state, 
county  or  city  :  but  what  we  now  usually  mean  by  the  civil  law, 
is  a  body  of  laws  composed  out  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  laws,  and  which  was  in  the  main  received  and  observed 
through  all  the  Roman  dominions  for  above  twelve  hundred 
years. 

The  Romans  took  the  first  grounds  of  this  law  from  what 
they  call  the  twelve  tables,  which  were  the  abridgments  of  the 
laws  of  Solon  at  Athens,  and  of  other  cities  in  Greece,  famous 
for  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  to  which  they  added  their  own  an- 
cient customs  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  laws  which  were 
made  there.  These  written  laws  were  subject  to  various  inter- 
pretations, whence  controversies  daily  arisinsf,  they  were  deter- 
mined by  the  judgment  of  the  learned  ;  aiul  these  determinati- 
ons were  what  they  first  called  jus  dcile.  All  this  by  degreen 
grew  to  a  vast  nuntber  of  volumes ;  and  therefore  the  emperor 
Justinian,  conunanded  his  chancellor  Tribonian  to  reduce  them  to 
a  perfect  body,  and  this  is  called  the  body  of  the  civil  law. 

XXV.  But  that  which  is  of  most  importance  for  all  learned 
men  to  be  acquainted  with  is  the  Law  of  nature^  or  the  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrotig  among  mankind^  whether  it  be  transacted 
between  single  persons  or  communities,  so  far  as  common  reasoo 
and  the  light  of  nature  dictate  and  direct.    This  is  what  Putfen- 
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dorf  calls  the  law  of  nature  and  nations^  as  will  appear  if  you 
CDMuU  sect.  3.  cliBp.  III.  of  (hat  roost  valuable  yb/Zo  he  has 
writteu  on  the  subject ;  which  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  every 
Dso  of  learning,  particularly  lawyen  and  divines^  together  with 
other  treatises  on  the  same  theme. 

If  any  question  proposed  relate  to  right  an4  property,  and 
justice  between  man  and  man,  in  any  polite  and  civilized  country, 
thoagb  it  noust  be  adjudged  chiefly  according  to  the  particular 
itstutea  and  laws  of  that  country,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  lam 
vf  nature  will  very  considerably  assist  tlie  lawyer  and  the  civil 
judge  in  the  determination  thereof.  And  this  knowledge  will  be 
of  great  use  to  divines,  not  only  in  deciding  of  cases  of  consci- 
ence among  men,  and  answerin-^  any  difficult  enquiries  which 
may  be  projiosed  to  tiiem  on  this  subject,  but  it  will  greatly  assist 
thmn  also  in  their  studies  relating  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
performance  or  violation  thereof,  the  nature  of  duty  and  sin^  re- 
ward and  punishment. 

XXVI.  1  have  spoken  something  of  the  languages  before, 
but  let  me  here  resume  the  subject,  and  put  in  a  few  thoughts 
about  those  studies  wiiich  are  wont  to  be  called  philological ; 
such  as  history,  languages,  grammar,  rhetoric,  poesy,  and  cri- 
ticism. An  acquaintance  with  nogie  of  the  learned  languages  at 
least,  is  necessary  for  all  the  three  learned  professions. 

XXVII.  The  lawyers,  who  have  the  least  need  of  foreign 
tongues,  ought  to  understand  Latin.  During  many  ages  pasty 
very  important  matters  in  the  law  were  always  written  and  ma- 
naged in  that  language  by  the  lawyers,  as  prescriptions  in  medi- 
cine by  the  physicians,  and  citations  of  the  scriptures  in  divinity 
were  always  made  in  Latin  by  the  divines.  Prayers  also  were 
ordained  to  be  said  publicly  and  privately  in  the  Roman  tongue  : 
Pater-nosters  and  Avo-marias  were  half  the  devotion  of  those 
ages.  These  cruel  impositions  u|>on  tlie  people,  would  not  suffer 
them  to  read  in  their  own  mother  tongue  what  was  done,  either 
to  or  for,  their  own  souls,  their  bodies,  or  their  estates.  I  am 
ready  to  suspect  this  was  all  owing  to  the  craft  and  policy  of  the 
priesthood  and  church  of  Rome,  which  endeavoured  to  aggran- 
dise themselves,  and  exalt  their  own  profession  into  a  sovereign 
tyranny,  and  to  make  mere  slaves  of  the  laity  among  mankind^ 
by  keeping  them  in  utter  ignorance,  darkness  and  dependence* 
And  they  were  wilKng  to  compound  the  matter  with  the  physici- 
ans and  the  lawyers,  and  allow  them  a  small  share  in  this  tyranny 
over  the  populace,  to  maintain  their  own  supreme  dominion 
over  all. 

But  we  thank  God,  the  world  is  grown  something  wiser ; 
and  of  late  years,  the  British  Parfiament  has  been  pleased  to 
give  relief  from  tliat  bondage  in  matters  relating  to  the  law  also, 
as  in  the  age  of  the  reformation  we  were>delivercd  from  wivo% 

Vol,  nil,  L 
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our  prajren  in  Litin^  from  being  bound  to  read  the  word  of  God 
m  e  tongue  Dnknowtt  to  the  people,  and  from  living  In  an  ever* 
lasting  subjection  to  the  clergy  in  matters  of  this  life  and  the  Itfe 
to  come. 

But  to  return.  There  are  still  so  many  forms  of  proceed* 
iogain  judicature^  and  things  called  by  Latin  names  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  so  many  barbarous  words  with  Latin  ter- 
minations, that  it  is  necessary  lawyers  should  understand  this  lan- 
guage. Some  acquaintance  also  with  the  old  French  tongue  is 
needful  for  the  same  persons  and  profession,  since  the  tenures  of 
Lyttleton,  which  are  a  sort  of  bible  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,  were  written  in  that  language  :  and  this  tongue  has  been 
interwoven  in  some  forms  of  the  English  law,  from  the  days  of 
William  the  conqueror,  who  came  from  Normandy  in  France* 

XXVin.  Physicians  should  be  skilled  in  the  Greek  as  welt 
as  in  the  Latin,  because  their  great  master  Ilypocrates  wrote  in 
that  tongue,  and  his  writings  are  still  of  good  value  and  use.  A 
multitude  of  the  names,  both  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  dis* 
eases,  and  of  medicines,  are  derived  from  the  Greek  language  ; 
jsnrt  there  are  many  excellent  books  of  physic  both  in  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  parts  of  it,  which  are  delivered  to  the  world 
in  the  Roman  tongue,  and  of  which  that  profession  should  cot 
he  ignorant.  • 

XXIX.  Such  as  intend  the  study  of  theology,  should  be 
well  acquainted  also  with  the  Latin,  because  it  has  been  for  many 
hundred  years  the  language  of  the  schools  of  learning :  their 
disputations  arc  generally  limited  to  that  language,  and  many 
excellent  books  of  divinity  must  be  entirely  concealed  from  the 
students,  unless  they  are  acquainted  with  Latin  authors. 

But  those  that  design  the  sacred  profession  of  theology, 
should  make  it  their  labour  of  chief  importance  to  be  very  con- 
versant with  their  bibles,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
and  this  requires  some  knowledge  of  those  original  languages, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  which  the  scriptures  were  written.  All 
that  will  pursue  these  studies  with  honour,  should  be  able  to  read 
the  Old  Testament  tolerably  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  :  at  least  they 
should  be  so  far  acquainted  with  it,  as  to  find  out  the  sense  of  a 
text  by  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  But  scarce  any  man  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  solid  divine  or  a  skifful  teacher 
of  the  gospel  in  these  days  of  light  and  liberty,  unless  he  has 
pretty  goon  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  since  all  the  important 
points  of  the  christian  religion  are  derived  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, wliif'h  was  first  written  in  that  language. 

XXX.  As  for  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues,  if  one  divine 
in  thirty  or  in  three  hundred,  travel  far  into  these  regions,  it  is 
enough.    A  few  learned  men  skilled  in  these  languages,  will 

.  make  sufficient  remarks  upon  them  for  the  service  of  the  whole 
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•  diinliao  trorlfl ;  wblch  remarks  may  sometimes  happen  to  be  of 
ate  to  tbose  divines,  who  are  unacquainted  with  them  in  reading 
the  bible.     But  the  advantage  of  these  tongues  is  not  of  so  great 
importance  as  it  has  been  too  often  represented.     My  reader  will 
sgree  with  me  when  he  considers,  that  the  chief  uses  of  them  are 
these  :  The  Arabic  is  a  language  which  has  some  kindred  and 
affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  we  may  now  and  then  guesa 
at  the  sense  of  some  uncommon  and  doubtful  Hebrew   word, 
which  is  found  but  once  or  twice  in  the  bible,  by  its  supposed  affi- 
nity to  the  Arabic :  but  whatsoever  conjectures  may  be  made  by 
some  kindred  of  an  Hebrew  word  to  an  Arabic  root,  yet  there  is 
Ho  certminty  to  be  gathered  from  it,  for  even  words  of  the  same 
language  which  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  same  theme  or 
primitive,  will  give  us  but  very  doubtful  and  sorry  information 
concerning  the  true  sense  of  kindred  words  which  spring  from 
the  same  ttieme. 

Let  me  give  a  plain  instance  or  two  of  this  uncertainty.  The 
word  sirageg  signifies  slaughter ;  stratum  is  Latin  for  a  bed :  sira-  , 
men  is  straw ;  and  stragulnm  is  a  quilt  or  coverlet :  they  are 
all  drawn  and  derived  from  sleniOf  which  signifies  to  throw  down, 
to  kill,  or  to  spread  abroad.  Let  the  critics  tell  me  what  certain 
sense  they  could  put  upon  either  of  these  four  words  by  (heir 
mere  cognation  with  each  otlicr,  or  their  derivation  from  one 
common  verb.  A^in,  who  could  tell  me  the  certain  meaning 
and  precise  idea  of  the  word  honest  in  English,  and  assure  me 
that  it  signifies  a  man  of  integrity,  justice  and  probity,  though  it 
is  evidently  derived  from  honesius  in  Latin  ?  Whereas  honvstus 
bath  a  very  different  idea,  and  signifies  a  man  of  some  figure  iq 
the  world,  or  a  man  of  honour.  Let  any  man  judge  then,  how 
little  service  toward  explaining  the  Hebrew  tongue  can  be  fur- 
nished from  all  the  language  of  Arabia.  St:rely  a  great  part  of 
the  learned  fatigues  and  tiresome  travels  of  men  through  this 
country,  is  almost  vain  and  useless  to  make  the  Hebrew  bible  bet- 
ter understood. 

As  for  the  Si/riac  languagey  it  is  granted  there  may  be  some 
small  advantage  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  it,  because  there 
is  a  very  ancient  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  that 
tongue  :  and  perhaps  this  may  sometimes  give  a  proper  and  ap- 

EDsite  meaning  to  a  difficult  and  doubtful  text,  and  offer  a  fair 
int  for  recoverin;^  the  true  meaning  of  the  scripture  from  the 
perverse  glosses  of  other  writers.  But  there  are  several  com- 
mentators and  lexicographers  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Syriac  language,  and  have  given  us  the  chief  of  these  hints  in 
their  writings  on  scripture.  And  after  all,  since  none  of  these 
assistances  can  yiefd  us  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  true  interpreta- 
tion, and  give  us  the  certain  sense  of  a  text^  who  would  be  per- 
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suaded  to  waste  any  great  number  of  his  belter  hours  id  such  dry 
studies,  and  in  labours  of  so  little  profit  ? 

XXXI.  The  Chaldean  language  indeed  is  much  nearer  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  it  is  proper  for  a  divine  to  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  because  there  are  several  verses  or  chapters  or  Ezra 
and  Daniel  ^  hich  are  written  in  that  language ;  and  the  old  Jew- 
ish targnms  or  commentaries,  which  are  written  in  the  Chaldeaa 
tongue,  may  somelinies  happen  to  cast  a  little  light  upon  a  doubt' 
fill  scripture  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  must  be  still  owned, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  tongues  does  not  deserve  to  be 
magnified  to  such  a  degree,  as  some  of  the  proficients  in  theai 
have  indulged  ;  wherein  tliey  have  carried  matters  beyond  all 
reason  and  justice,  since  scarcely  any  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  the  gospel  of  Clirist  aud  the  way  of  salvation,  can  gaia 
any  advantage  from  them. 

.  XXXII.  The  art  of  grammar  comes  now  to  be  mention- 
ed. It  is  a  distinct  tiling  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages ;  for  all  mankind  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  speak 
their  mother  tongue,  by  a  natural  imitation  of  their  mothers  and 
nurses,  and  those  who  are  round  about  them,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  grammar,  and  the  various  observations  and 
rules  that  relate  to  it.  Grammar  indeed,  is  nothing  else  but  rules 
and  observations  drawn  from  the  common  speech  of  mankind  io 
their  several  languages  ;  and  it  touches  us  to  speak  and  pro- 
nounce, to  spell  and  write  \\\\\\  propriety  and  exactness,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  in  every  nation  who  are,  or  were  supposed 
to  speak  and  write  their  own  language  best.  Now  it  is  a  shame 
for  a  man  to  pretend  to  science  and  study  in  any  of  the  three 
learned  professions,  who  is  hot  in  some  measure  acquainted  with 
the  propriety  of  those  languages  with  which  he  ought  to  be  con- 
versant in  his  daily  studies,  and  more  especially  in  such  as  he  may 
sometimes  be  called  upon  to  write  as  well  as  read. 

XXXI II.  'Next  io  grammar  J  we  proceed  to  consider  rhetoric* 
Now  rhetoric  in  general  is  the  art  of  persuading,  wlijch  may  be 
distinguished  into  these  three  parts;  viz.  (1.)  Conveifing  the 
sense  of  the  speaker  to  the  understanding  of  the  hearers  in  the 
clearest  and  most  intelligent  manner,  by  the  plainest  expressions 
and  the  most  lively  and  striking  representations  of  it,  so  that  the 
niind  may  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  thing  pro|M>sed.  (2.) 
Persuading  the  mil  effectually  to  chuse  or  refuse  the  thing  sug- 
gested and  represented. 

(3.)  Raising  the  passions  \i\\hGmo%i  vivid  and  forcible  man- 
ner, so  as  to  set  all  the  soul  and  every  power  of  nature  at  work^ 
to  pursue  or  avoid  the  thing  in  debate. 

To  attain  this  end,  there  is  not  only  a  great  deal  of  art  ne- 
cessary in  the  representation  id'  matters  to  the  auditory,  but  also  in 
the  disposition  or  method  of  introducing  these  particular  repre- 
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fteBtatiom,  together  ivith  the  reasons  which  might  convince,  and 
the  various  methods  which  might  persuade  and  prevail  upon  the 
hearers.  There  are  certain  seasons,  wherein  a  violeul  torrent  of 
oration  in  a  disguised  and  concealed  method,  may  be  more  eflec- 
toal  than  all  the  nice  forms  of  logic  and  reason- iig.  The  figures 
ef  interrogation  and  exclamation,  have  sometimes  a  lan^e  place 
and  happy  eRect  in  this  sort  of  discourse,  an<l  no  figure  of  speech 
should  be  wanting  here^  where  the  speaker  has  art  enough  hap- 
pily to  introduce  it. 

There  are  many  remarks  and  rules  laid  down  by  the  teachers 
of  this  art,  to  improve  a  young  genius  into  those  glorious  talents 
whereby  TuUy  and  Demosthenes  acquired  that  amazing  influence 
and  success  in  their  own  age  and  nation,  and  that  immortal  fame 
through  all  nations  and  age^.  And  it  is  fvith  great  advantage 
these  rules  may  be  perused  and  learned.  But  a  lianpy  genius,  a 
lively  imagination,  and  warm  pasbious,  together  with  a  due  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  sul  ject  to  be  debated,  and  a 
perpetual  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  best  orators,  and  hearing 
the  best  speakers,  will  do  more  to  make  an  orator,  than  all  the 
rules  of  art  in  the  world,  without  these  natural  talents  and  this 
careful  imitation  of  the  most  approved  and  happiest  orators. 

XXXIV.  Now  you  will  presently  suppose,  that  pleaders  at 
the  bar  have  great  need  of  this  art  of  rhetoric  ;  but  it  has  been  a 
JQSt  doubt,  whether  pleading  in  our  British  courts  of  justice,  be- 
fore a  skilful  judge,  should  admit  of  any  other  aid  from  rhetoric, 
than  that  which  teaches  to  open  a  cause  clearly,  and  spread  it  in 
the  most  perspicuous,  complete  and  impartial  manner  before  the 
eyes  of  him  that  judges  ;  for  impartial  justice  being  the  thing 
which  is  sought,  there  should  be  no  artifices  used,  no  eloquence 
or  powers  of  language  employed  to  persuade  the  will,  or  work 
upon  the  passions,  lest  the  decisive  sentence  of  the  judge  should 
be  biassed  or  warped  into  injustice.  For  this  reason.  Air.  Locke 
would  banish  all  pleaders  in  the  law  for  fees,  out  of  his  goverU' 
IDent  of  Carolina,  in  his  posthumous  works  ;  though  perhaps 
that  great  man  might  possibly  be  too  severe,  in  so  universal  a  ccn- 
aure  of  the  profession. 

-XXXV.  Bat  the  case  is  very  different  with  regard  to  divines : 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  beyond  all  controversy,  has  a  much 
larger  extent.  Their  business  is  not  to  plead  a  cause  of  right 
and  wrong  before  a  wise  and  skilful  judge,  but  to  address  all  the 
ranks  of  mankind,  the  high  and  low,  the  wise  and  the  unwise^ 
the  sober  and  the  vicious,  and  persuade  them  all  to  pursue  and 
persevere  in  virtue  with  regard  to  themselves,  in  justice  and 
goodness  with  regard  to  their  neighbours,  and  piety  towards 
Ood.  These  are  affairs  of  everlasting  imfiort^nce,  and  most  of 
the  persons  to  whom  these  addresses  are  made,  are  not  wise  and 
dulhil  judges,  but  arc  influenced  and  drawn  strongly  to  ttiecfQiia- 
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expressing*  our  ideas  in  the  most  proper  and  beautiful  Unguafj^a, 
ivbetber  we  write  or  speak  of  tbe  things  of  God  or  men.  It  is 
pity  that  some  of  these  harmonious  writers  have  ever  indulged 
any  thing  uncleanly  or  impure  to  defile  their  paper,  and  abuse 
ibe  ears  of  their  readers,  or  to  offend  against  tbe  rules  of  tbe 
nicest  virtue  and  politeness :  but  still  amongst  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Dryden  and  Mr.  Pope,  and  Dr.  Young,  as  well  as  others, 
there  is  a  sufficient  choice  in  our  own  language,  wherein  wt 
ahall  not  find  any  indecency  to  shock  tbe  most  modest  tongud 
or  ear. 

Perhaps  there  has  hardly  been  a  writer  in  any  nation,  and 
I  may  dare  to  affirm,  there  is  none  in  ours,  has  a  richer  and 
happier  talent  of  painting  to  the  life,  or  has  ever  discovered  such 
a  large  and  inexbausted  variety  of  description  as  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Foue.  If  you  read  his  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  you 
will  find  almost  all  the  terms  or  phrases  in  our  tongue  that  are 
needful  to  express  any  thing  that  is  grand  or  magnificent :  but 
if  you  peruse  iiis  Odyssey,  which  descends  much  more  into  com- 
mon life,  there  is  scarcely  any  usual  subject  of  discourse  or 
thought,  or  any  ordinary  occurrence  which  be  has  not  cultivated 
and  dressed  in  the  most  proper  language  ;  and  yet  still  he  has 
ennobled  and  enlivened  even  tbe  lower  subjects,  with  the  bright- 
est and  most  agreeable  ornaments. 

I  should  add  here  also,  that  if  the  same  author  had  more 
frequently  employed  his  pen  on  divine  themes,  his  short  poem  on 
the  Messiah,  and  some  part  of  his  letters  between  Abclard  and 
Eloisa,  with  that  ode  of  the  dying  Christian,  &c.  sufficiently 
assure  us,  that  his  pen  would  have  honourably  imitated  some  of 
the  tender  scenes  of  penitential  sorrow,  as  well  as  the  sublimer 
odes  of  the  Hebrew  psalmist ;  and  perhaps  discovered  to  us  in  a 
better  manner  than  any  other  translation  has  done,  how  great  a 
poet  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Israel. 

4.  After  all  that  I  have  said,  there  is  yet  a  further  use  of 
reading  poesy ,  and  that  is,  when  tbe  mind  has  been  fatigued  with 
studies  of  a  more  laborious  kind,  or  when  it  is  any  ways  unfit  for 
the  pursuit  of  more  difficult  subjects,  it  may  be  as  it  were  unbent, 
and  repose  itself  a  while  on  tbe  flowery  meadows  where  the 
rouses  dwell.  It  is  a  very  sensible  relief  to  the  soul  when  it  is 
over-tired,  to  amuse  itself  with  the  numbers  and  the  beautiful 
sentiments  of  the  poets ;  and  in  a  little  time,  this  agreeable 
amusement  may  recover  tbe  languid  spirits  to  activity  and  more 
i^iportant  service. 

XXXVIl.-  All  this  I  propose  to  the  world  as  my  best  obser* 
vations  about  reading  of  verse.  But  if  the  question  were  offered 
to  me,  shall  a  student  of  a  bright  genins  never  divert  himself 
wiih  tenting  poesy  ?  1  would  answer,  Yes^  when' he  cannot 
poiiiblj/  help  it:  a  lower  genius  in  mature  years,  would  heartily 
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Vnh  that  he  had  speot  much  more  time  in  rcadiag  tlie  best  au- 
thors of  this  kind,  and  employed  much*  fewer  hours  id  writiuf. 
But  it  must  be  confessed,  or  supposed  at  least,  that  there  may  be 
acaaopSy  when  it   is  hardly  possible  for  a  poetic  soul  to  restrata 
the  fancy  or  quench  the  flamci  when  it  is  hard  to  supjiress  the 
exuberant  flow  of  lofty  sentiments,  and  prevent  the  imagiuatioa 
from  thia  sort  of  style  or  language :  and  that  is  the  only  season 
i  think,  wherein  this  inclination  should  be  indulged  ;  especiallf 
by  persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  professions  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  ;  and  one  reason  is  because  what  they  write  in  that 
hour,  is  more  likely  to  carry  in  it  some  appearances  above  nature^ 
looe  happy  imitation  of  the  dictates  of  the  muse*. 

XXXVIII.  There  are  other  things  besides  history,  gram« 
Biar  and  languages,  rhetoric  and  poesy,  which  have  been  included 
under  the  name  of  philological  knowledge ;  such  as,  an  ac^ 
quaintance  with  ihe  notions^  customs^  tnanmrSj  tempers^  polity^ 
ir.  of  the  tarious  vations  of  the  earth,  or  the  aiatimt  sect9 
and  tribes  of  manLhid.  This  is  ncces^tary,  in  order  to  under- 
stand history  the  better  ;  and  every  roan  who  is  a  lawyer  or  a 
gentleman,  ought  to  obtain  some  acquaintance  with  these  things, 
without  which  he  oan  never  read  history  to  any  great  advantage, 
nor  can  he  maintain  his  own  station  and  character  in  life  with 
bonour  and  disunity,  without  some  insight  into  them. 

XXXIX.  Students  in  divinity  ought  to  seek  a  larger  ao- 
quaintance  with  the  Jewish  laws,  polity ,  customs.  Sic.  in  order 
to  understand  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  and  to  vindicate  the  sacred  writers  from  tlie  reproaches  of 
infidels.  An  acquaintance  also  with  many  of  the  lloman  and 
Grecian  affairs  is  needful  to  explain  several  texts  of  scripture  in 
the  New  Testament,  to  lead  sincere  enquirers  into  the  true  and 
genuine  sense  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  and  to  guard  th^ 
writings  from  the  unreasonable  cavils  of  men. 

XL.  The  art  of  criticism  is  reckoned  by  some  as  a  distinct 
part  of  philology  ;  but  it  is  in  truth  nothing  else,  than  a  more 
exact  and  accurate  knowledge  or  skill  in  the  other  parts  of  it, 
and  a  readiness  to  ap])ly  that  knowledge  upon  all  occasions*  iu 
order  to  judge  well  of  what  relates  to  these  subjects,  to  explain 
what  is  obscure  in  the  authors  which  we  read,  to  supply  what  ia 
defective,  and  amend  what  is  erroneous  in  manuscripts  jor  an- 
cient copies,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  authors  and  editors  in  the 
sense  or  the  words,  to  reconcile  the  controversies  of  the  learned, 
and  by  this  means  to  spread  a  juster  knowledge  of  these  things 
anoong  the  inquisitive  part  of  mankind. 

Every  man  who  pretends  to  the  learned  professions,  if  he 

*  Tbe  iDUie  in  the  locieot  beatbea  trnte  ii  lupposed  to  be  ■  goddess,  but  tn 
tht  pbilMopbic  9rn«6  it  cao  mtSB  oo  more,  than  a  bright  gtniui  with  •  waroi  asA 
•tffOBf  iBM|ia«t>O0|  cltTaied  to  aa  aacooiiuoa  degree. 
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dotb  not  arise  to  be  critic  himsolF  in  philological  matters^  be 
abonld  be  frequently  conversing  iriih  those  books,  whether  dic- 
lionaries,  paraphrasts,  coinmcntatorsy  or  other  critics,  which 
nay  relieye  any  difficulties  he  meets  with,  and  give  him  a  more 
exact  acquaintance  with  those  studies  which  he  pursues.  And 
whensoever  any  person  is  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  knowledge' 
io  these  things,  as  to  furnish  him  well  for  the  practice  of  crili"' 
asm  let  him  take  great  care  that  pride  and  vapity,  contempt  of 
others,  with  inward  wrath  and  insolence,  do  not  mingle  themf 
•elves  with  his  remarks  and  censures.  Let  him  remember  thf 
common  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  the  mistakes  to  whichr 
the  wisest  man  is  sometimes  liable,  that  he  may  prsctise  this  art 
with  dua  modesty  and  candoiir^ 
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PREFACE 

TO 

««  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MIND  » 

FAST  if. 


HE  antlior*!  name,  which  it  prefixed  to  thif  hook,  renders  it  alto^ethe^ 

■flcdlesa  for  as  to  my  any  thing'  to  recommend  it ;  and  we  need  not  assure 

■ay  jodicioiis  reader,  who  has  heen  conversant  with  Dr.  Watts's   writiDgs,' 

Ast  this  is  tke  genuine  work  of  that  author ;  fur  he  cannot  fail  of  disceminq^ 

tbs  Doctor's  «ajy<t^/e,  and  ieautif  ml  manner  of  expression  in  every  pa^e. 

We  esteem  it  an  honour  done  us  by  that  truly  great  man,  that  he  was  pleased 

hy  his  last  will,  to  entrust  us  with  his  manuscripts  which  he  desijsrned  for  tlie 

press ,  however,  he  lived  to  publish  several  of  those  himself,  afler  his  will 

was  made,  so  that  not  many  remain  to  he  published  by  us.    Some  indeed 

there  are  remaining^,  which  he  did  originally  inteml  for  the  press,  but  his  bro* 

kea  state  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  nnish  them,  and  they  are  left  loo 

isiperfect  to  be  ever  published.    Of  this  sort,  among  others,  is  tke  Utryer 

DUcourse  on  PstUmodtf^  which  he  i^ave  notice  of  his  intention  to  publish  in 

tke  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  hiis  Hymns,  when  he  withdrew  the  shorter 

Sasay  on  that  subject,  which  was  annexed  to  the  first  edition.    There  are  also 

amoog  his  nMuuscripts,  some  tracts  relating  to  a  doctrinal  controversy,  which 

the  Doctor  had  heen  engaged  in,  but  which  the  world  seems  to  be  tired  of: 

•a tint,  most  probably,  this  second  part  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind^ 

with  the  Discourse  on  Educaiimi^  and  some  additions  to  the  Reliquia  Juve- 

tiUSf  are  all  the  posthumous  works  of  Dr.  Watts  lUat  will  ever  be  printeil. 

As  to  this  work  in  particular,  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  corrected  for  tha 
press  by  the  Doctor's  own  hand  ;  and  as  to  the  rest  of  it,  he  did  not  leave  it 
so  far  unfinished  as  should,  in  his  own  judgment,  discourage  the  publishing 
it ;  (br  he  has  lef^  this  note  in  a  paper  along  with  it,  '*  Though  this  book,  or 
the  second  volume  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  is  not  so  far  finished  as 
I  coald  wish,  yet  1  leave  it  among  the  nnmber  of  books  C4)rrected  for  the 
press ;  for  it  is  very  easy  for  any  person  of  genius  and  science  to  finish  it,  and 
publi^  it  in  a  form  suificiently  useful  to  the  world."  The  corrections  we 
nave  presumed  to  make  are  comparatively  but  few  and  trivial ;  and  when, 
sow  and  then,  it  was  thought  needful  to  acid  a  line  or  two  for  the  illustration 
of  any  passage,  it  is  generally  put  in  the  form  of  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
page. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected  we  should  make  some  apology,  for  delaying 
the  pablishing  of  this  book  so  long  afler  the  author^s  death ;  a  book  that  has 
been  so  much  expected  and  so  earnestly  desired,  as  appears  by  several  letters 
fcond  in  the  Doctor's  study,  from  eminent  persons  and  from  learned  iwcieties. 
lliere  are  various  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  delay,  which  the  world 
need  not  be  informed  of;  but  the  remote  distance  of  our  habitations,  and  tha 
mnltiplicity  of  business  in  which  each  of  us  is  statedly  engaged,  are  circum- 
stances pretty  generally  known,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  admitted  in  ex- 
tate  for  some:  part  of  the  delay,  and  some  part  the  booksellers  most  answer 
tor.  However,  wc  are  the  less*  solicitous  to  apologize  tor  not  pubKshing  this 
book  sooner,  as  we 'are  satisfied  it  will  be  welcome  now  it  comes ;  and  that 
those  who,  upon  reading  the  first  volume,  have  so  earnestly  desired  the, 
second,  will  not  be  disappointed  when  they  read  it. 

We  have  only  to  add,  our  most  sincere  wishes  and  prayers,  that  a  book 
so  admirably  suited  to  improve  the  minds  of  men,  especially  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  to  promote  universal  gooduess,  as  this  apiiears  to  be,  maj 
fe  attended  with  a  blessing  from  on  high. 

D.Jbnnings. 
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THE  SECOND    PART. 

Communication  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

INTRODUCTION. 

J.  HE  chief  design  of  the  former  part  of  (his  book,  is  to  lead 
«a  into  proper  methods  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  ; 
kt  us  DOW  consider  what  are  the  best  means  of  improving  tha 
minds  of  others,  and  of  communicating  to  them  the  know* 
ledge  which  we  have  acquired.  If  the  treasures  of  the  mind 
should  be  hoarded  up  and  concealed,  they  would  profit  none 
besides  the  possessor,  and  even  liis  advantage  by  the  possessioa 
would  be  poor  and  narrow,  in  comparison  of  what  the  samelrea* 
•ures  would  yield,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  world,  by  a  free 
oommunicatiou  and  diffusion  of  them.  Large  quantities  of 
knowledge  acquired  and  reserved  by  one  man,  like  heaps  of 
gold  and  silver,  would  contract  a  sort  of  rust  and  disagreeable 
aspect,  by  lying  in  everlasting  secresy  and  silence  ;  but  they  are 
burnished  and  glitter  by  perpetual  circulation,  through  the  tribes 
of  mankind.  The  two  chief  ways  of  conveying  knowledge  to 
others,  are,  that  of  verbal  instruction  to  our  disciples,  or  by 
writing  and  publishing  our  thoughts  to  the  world. 

Here  therefore  1  shall  first  propose  some  observations  which 
relate  to  the  conveyance  of  knowledge  to  others  by  regular 
lectures  of  verbal  instruction  or  by  conversation;  I  shall  re- 
present several  of  the  chief  prejudices  of  which  learners  are  ia 
danger,  with  directions  to  guard  against  them,  and  then  men* 
tion  some  of  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  ways  of  convincing 
persons  of  their  mistakes,  and  uf  dealing  with  their  understand- 
ings, when  they  labour  under  the  power  of  prejudice.  I  shall 
afterwards  add,  by  way  of  appendix,  an  essay  written  many 
years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  educatioo,  when  I  designed  a  more 
complete  treatise  of  it* 

CHAP.  I. — Methods  of  Teaching  and  Reading  Lectures. 

HE  that  has  learned  any  thing  thoroughly,  in  a  clear  and 
methodical  manner,  and  has  attained  a  distinct  pcrceptiou,  and 
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•n  tmple  surfey  of  the  whole  subjecti  is  generally  best  pre* 
pwed  to  teadi  the  same  subject  in  a  clear  and  easy  method  ; 
Ibr  brnTiDg  acquired  a  larg^  and  distinct  idea  of  it,  and  made 
it  fiimifiar  to  himself  by  frequent  meditation,  readwg  and  oe^^ 
cmonal  discourse ;  he  is  supposed  to  see  it  on  all  sidet^  to 
graq>  it  with  all  its  appendices  and  relations  in  one  survey, 
mod  ia  better  able  to  represent  it  to  the  learner  in  all  its  views, 
with  all  its  properties,  relations  and  consequences.  He  knowa 
which  view  or  side  of  the  subject  to  hold  out  first  to  his  db- 
dple,  and  bow  to  propose  to  his  understanding  that  part  of 
it  which  is  easiest  to  apprehend ;  and  also  knows  how  to  set 
it  in  auch  a  light,  as  is  most  likely  to  allure  and  to  assist  hia 
further  enquiry. 

But  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  a  great  scholar  that  alwaya 
beconnea  the  happiest  teacher,  even  though  he  may  have  a  dear 
conception,  and  a  methodical  as  well  as  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  branches  of  any  science.  He  must  also  be  well  acquainted 
with  words,  as  well  as  ideas,  in  a  proper  variety  i  that  when 
his  disciple  does  not  take  in  the  ideas  in  one  form  or  expression^ 
he  may  change  the  phrase  into  several  forms,  till  at  last  he  hita 
the  understanding  of  his  scholar,  and  enlightens  it  in  the  just 
idea  of  truth.  Besides  this,  a  tutor  should  be  a  person  of  a 
happy  and  condescending  temper,  who  has  patience  to  bear 
with  a  slowness  of  perception,  or  want  of  sagacity  in  some 
kamera.  He  should  also  have  much  candour  of  soul,  to  paaa 
a  gentle  censure  on  their  impertinencies,  and  to  pity  them  in 
their  mistakes,  and  use  every  mild  and  enfi^aging  method  for 
UMinuating  knowledge  into  those  who  arc  willing  and  diligent  in 
seeking  truth,  as  well  as  reclaiming  those  who  are  wandering 
into  error.  But  of  this  I  have  spoken  somewhat  already,  in  a 
chapter  of  the  former  part,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  express 
something  more  of  it  shortly. 

A  very  pretty  and  useful  way  to  lead  a  person  into  the 
knowledge  of  any  particular  truth  is,  by  question  and  answer, 
Hhich  is  the  Socratical  method  of  disputation,  and  theretbre  I 
refer  the  reader  to  that  chapt(^r  or  section  whicli  treats  of  it. 
On  this  account,  dialogues  are  used  as  a  polite  and  pleasant  me- 
thod of  leading  gentlemen  and  ladies  into  some  of  the  sciences, 
who  seek  not  the  most  accurate  and  methodical  treasure  of  learn* 
ing.  But  the  most  ustiial,  and  perhaps  the  most  excellent  way 
of  instructing  students  in  uny  of  the  sciences,  is  by  reading 
lectures,  as  tutors  in  the  academy  do  to  tlieir  pupils. 

The  first  work  is  to  choose  a  book  well  written,  which  con- 
tains a  short  scheme  or  abstract  of  that  science ;  or  at  least,  it 
should  nut  be  a  very  copious  and  diffusive  treatise.  Or,  if  the 
tutor  knows  not  any  such  book  already  written,  he  should  draw 
up  au  abstract  of  that  science  bimselfj  containing  tlie  most  sub- 
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•tantial  and  important  parts  of  it,  diqioaed  in  auob  a  method  m 
Jic  best  ap|)roYcs.  Let  a  chapter  or  a  aeotion  of  tliia  be  read  daily 
by  the  learoer,  on  \¥hich  the  tutor  should  paraphrase  io  this  man- 
ner>  namely.  He  should  explain  both  words*  and  ideas  mare 
largely y  and  especiatfy  what  is  dark  and  difficult  should  be  opened 
and  illustrated,  partly  by  various  forms  of  speech,  and  partly  by 
.apt  similitudes  and  examples.  Where  the  sense  of  the  author  u 
dubious,  it  must  also  be  fixed  and  determined. 

Where  the  arguments  are  strong  and  cogent,  they  should 
be  enforced  by  some  further  paraphrase,  and  the  truth  of  the 
inferences  should  be  made  plainly  to  ap|>ear.  Where  the  argu- 
ments  are  weak  and  insufficient,  they  should  be  either  confirmed 
or  rejected  as  useless ;  and  new  arguments,  if  need  be,  should 
l>e  added  to  support  that  doctrine.  What  is  treated  very  concisely 
in  the  author  should  be  amplified^  and  where  several  things  are 
laid  closely  together  they  must  be  taken  to  pieces  and  opened  by 
parts.  Where  the  tutor  differs  from  the  author  which  he  reads^ 
lie  should  gently  point  out  and  confute  his  mistakes.  Where  the 
method  and  order  of  the  book  is  just  and  happy,  it  should  be 
pursued  and  commended;  where  it  is  defective  aud  irregular,  it 
aliould  be  corrected. 

The  most  necessary,  the  most  remarkable  and  useful  parts 
of  that  treatise,  or  of  that  science,  should  be  peculiarly  recom- 
mended to  the  learners,  and  pressed  upon  them,  that  they  would 
retain  it  in  memory  ;  and  what  is  more  unnecessary  or  superflu- 
ous should  be  distinguished,  lest  the  learner  should  spend  too 
much  time  in  the  more  needless  ])arts  of  a  science. 

The  various  ends^  usesy  and  services  of  that  science,  or  of 
any  part  of  it,  should  be  also  declared  and  exemplified,  as  far 
as  the  tutor  hath  opportunity  and  furniture  to  do  it ;  particu- 
larly in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  And  if  there 
be  any  thing  remarkably  beautiful  or  defective  in  the  style  of 
the  writer,  it  is  proper  for  the  tutor  to  make  a  just  remark 
U]ion  it. 

While  he  is  reading  and  explainins^  any  particular  treatise  to 
his  pupils,  he  may  compare  the  diflercnt  editions  of  the  same 
bouk,  or  diffi^rcnt  writers  upon  the  same  subject,  he  should  in« 
form  them  where  tliat  subject  is  treated  by  other  authors,  which 
they  may  peruse,  and  lead  his  disciples  tliercby  to  a  further  elu- 
cidation, confirmation  or  improvement  of  that  theme  of  discourse 
in  which  he  is  instructing  them. 

It  is  alluring  and  agreeable  to  the  learner  also,  now  and 
'then  to  be  entertained  with  some  historical  remarks,  or  any  occur- 
rences or  useful  stories  which  the  tutor  has  met  with,  relating  to 
the  several  parts  of  such  a  science,  provided  he  does  not  put  off  his 
pupils  merely  with  such  stories,  and  neglect  to  give  them  a  solid 
and  rational  information  of  the  theme  in  hand.     Teachers  should 
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todcft^rmr,  as  far  ts  possible  to  Join  profit  and  pleasure  together^ 
mad  niagle  defigbt  with  their  instructions ;  but  at  the  saiue  time 
thav  naat  take  heed,  that  thev  do  not  merely  amuse  the  ears^ 
SM  graUfy  the  fancy  of  their  disciples,  without  enriching  their 
BUMM.  In  reading  lectures  of  instruction,  let  the  teacber  ba 
very  eolieitous  that  the  learners  take  up  his  meaning,  and  Ihere- 
Ibre  he  should  frequently  enquire,  whether  he  expresses  himself 
intelligibly,  whether  they  understand  his  sense,  and  take  in 
mil  hia  ideas,  as  he  endeavours  to  convey  them  in  his  own  forms 
of  speech* 

It  is  necessary  that  lA  who  instructs  others  sliould  use  the 
Bsost  proper  style  for  the  conveyance  of  his  ideas  easily  into  the 
■inds  of  those  who  hear  him  ;  and  though  in  teaching  the  scien- 
ecsy  a  person  is  not  confined  to  the  same  rules  by  which  we  must 
fDvem  our  language  in  conversation,  for  he  must  necessarily 
make  use  of  many  terms  of  art  and  hard  words,  yet  he  should 
sever  use  them  merely  to  shew  his  learning,  nor  aifect  sounding 
Isngnage  without  necessity  ;  a  caution  which  we  shall  soon  farther 
iaculcate. 

I  think  it  very  convenient  and  proper,  if  not  absolutely  ne« 
eessary,  that  when  a  tutor  reads  a  following  lecture  to  his  pupils, 
be  should  run  over  the  foregoing  lecture  in  questions  proposed 
to  them,  and  by  this  means  acquaint  himself  with  their  daily  pro- 
ficiency.* It  is  in  vain  for  the  learner  to  object,  sureij/  we  art 
wot  school'boyMj  to  say  our  lessons  again  ;  we  caine  to  be  taught^ 
out  not  to  oe  catechised  and  examined.  But  alas  !  how  is  it 
possible  for  a  teacher  to  proceed  in  his  instructions,  if  he  knows 
sot  how  far  the  learner  takes  in  and  remembers  what  he  has  been 
taught  ? 

Besides,  I  most  generally  believe,  it  is  sloth  or  idleness,  it 
is  real  ignorance,  incapacity  or  unreasonable  pride,  that  makes 
a  learner  refuse  to  give  his  teacher  an  account  how  far  he  has  pro« 
fited  by  his  last  instructions.  For  want  of  this  constant  examination, 
yonng  gentlemen  have  spent  some  idle  and  useless  years,  even 
under  the  daily  labours  and  inspection  of  a  learned  teacher  ;  and 
they  have  returned  from  the  academy  without  the  gain  of  any  one 
science,  and  even  with  the  shameful  loss  of  their  classical  learn- 
ing, that  is,  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  they  had 
learnt  in  the  grammar-school. 

Let  the  teacher  always  accommodate  himself  to  the  geniui, 
temper  and  capacity  of  his  disciples,  and  practise  various  methods 

*  No'e»  Tbif  precaution,  though  ne?er  to  be  neglected,  if  of  eipocitti  In* 
^rtaace  w^ien  •  pupil  i»  eoieiing  on  any  new  braorh  vf  learoiog,  where  it  it  ab* 
folately  neceisery  the  fuodameDial  dcfiaitioos  and  priociples  should  oot  only  b« 
cUarIf  underftood,  buti^culd  be  rendi-red  very  f<iaiiliarto  the  miod;  aAd  probar 
Mjr  ffloti  tutor!  bare  fouud  youaz  persooi  sadly  bewildered,  at  ihey  bavi*  1909 
M  lo  tbcir  itctoroff  ^ot  wiot  of  a  little  more  paiieoce  and  care  io  this  rtfpect^ 
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of  prudence  to  allure^  persuade  and  assist  every  one  of  tbeni  m 
their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Where  the  scholar  has  less  sagaciijf, 
let  the  teacher  enlarge  his  illustrations  ;  let  him  search  and  fiiicl 
out  where  the  learner  sticks,  what  is  the  difficulty ;  and  thus  let 
him  help  the  labouring  intellect  Where  the  learner  manifests  a 
forward  gouins,  and  a  sprightly  curiosity,  by  frequent  enquiries  ; 
let  the  teacher  oblige  such  an  inquisitive  soul  by  satisfying  these 

Jiiestions,  as  far  as  may  be  done  by  decency  and  convenieocy  ; 
pd  wlicre  these  enquiries  are  unseasonable,  let  him  not  silence 
the  young  enquirer  with  a  magisieriaUtebuff'^  but  with  much  caii* 
dour  and  gentleness  postpone  those  questions  and  refer  them  to  a 
proper  hour. 

Curiosity  is  a  usefii  spring  of  knowledge;  it  should  be  cn- 
couras^ed  in  children,  and  awakened  by  frequent  and  familiar 
methods  of  talking  with  them.  It  should  be  indulged  in  yoatli, 
but  not  without  a  prudent  moderation.  In  those  who  have  too 
much,  it  should  be  limited  by  a  wise  and  gentle  restraint  or  delay^ 
lest  by  wandering  after  every  thing,  they  learn  nothing  to  per- 
fection. In  those  who  have  too  little,  it  should  be  excited,  lest 
they  g^ow  stupid,  narrow-spirited,  self-satisfied,  and  never  attain 
a  treasure  of  ideas,  or  an  aptitude  of  understanding. 

Let  not  the  teacher  demand'or  c&pect  things  too  sublime  and 
difficult  from  the  humble^  viodesly  and  fearful  disciple  ;  And 
where  such  a  one  gives  a  just  and  happy  answer,  even  to  plain 
and  easy  questions,  let  him  have  words  of  commendation  and 
love  ready  for  him.  Let  him  encourage  every  spark  of  kindling 
lij^ht,  till  it  grow  up  to  bright  evidence  and  conflrnicd  knowledge. 
Where  he  finds  a  lad  pertj  positive  and  presuming,  let  the  tulof 
take  every  just  occasion  to  shew  him  his  error  :  let  him  set  the 
absurdity  in  complete  liglit  before  him,  and  convince  him  by  a 
full  demonstration  of  his  mistake,  till  he  sees  and  feels  it,  and 
learns  to  be  modest  and  humble. 

A  teacher  s^hould  not  only  observe  the  different  spirit  and 
humour  among  his  scholars,  but  he  should  watch  the  various 
efibrts  of  their  reason  and  growth  of  their  understanding,  lie 
ahould  practice  in  his  young  nursery  of  learning,  as  a  skilful  gar- 
dener does  in  his  vegetable  dominions,  and  apply  prudent  methoiis 
of  cultivation  to  every  plant.  Let  him  with  a  discreet  and  gentle 
hand,  nip  or  prune  the  irregular  shoots,  let  him  guard  and 
encourage  the  tender  buddings  of  the  understanding,  till  they 
be  raited  to  a  blossom,  and  let  him  kindly  cherish  the  younger 
fruits. 

The  tutor  should  take  every  occasion  to  instil  knowledge  into 
his  disciples,  and  make  use  of  every  occurrence  in  lite,  to  raise 
•ome  profitable  conversation  upon  it  ;  he  should  frecjucntly  en- 
quire something  of  his  disciples,  that  may  set  their  young  reasoir 
to  work,  and  teach  them  how  to  form  inforence.^,  ami  to  draw  one 
pTopoMou  out  of  anoiher. 


BBOl 
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BntOB  bciof  tbit  facuUy  of  die  mind  which  be  hM  to  doal 
villi  IB  hb  papiC  let  him  endeavour  by  all  proper  end  familiar 
vcthadi  to  cell  it  into  exerciee,  and  to  enlarge  tne  powers  of  it 
Ha  ahoaU  take  frequent  opportunities  to  shew  them  an  idea  ie 
r  or  oonfiised,  when  the  propoeition  is  evident  or  doubtful, 
whea  an  argument  is  leebie  or  strong.  And  by  this  meaa 
the  mind  will  be  so  formed,  that  whatsoever  he  proposes  vnth 
•ndewe  and  strength  of  reasooi  they  will  readily  receive. 

l¥hen  any  uncommon  appearances  arise  in  the  natural, 
Hy  or  political  world,  he  should  invite  and  instruct  them  to 
ke  their  remarks  on  it,  and  give  them  the  best  reflections  of 
own,  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 

He  shook!  by  all  means  make  it  appear  tlmt  he  loves  hia 
ih,  and  that  he  seeks  nothing  so  much  as  their  increase  of 
ledge,  and  their  growth  in  all  valuable  acquirements;  this 
wiB  engage  their  affection  to  his  person,  and  procure  a  just  at- 
igwtioB  to  bis  lectures* 

And  indeed  there  is  but  little  hope,  that  a  teacher  should 
obfun  any  success  in  his  instructions,  unless  those  that  hear  bun 
bare  some  good  degree  of  esteem  and  respect  for  his  person  and 
character.    And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  by  the  way,  that  it 
ia  a  matter  of  infinite  and  unspeakable  injury  to  the  people  of  any 
town  or  parish,  where  the  minister  lies  under  contempt.  If  he  has 
procured  it  by  his  own  conduct,  he  is  doubly  criminal,  because  of 
the  k^ury  he  does  to  the  souls  of  them  that  hear  him  :  but  if  this 
contempt  and  reproacti  be  cast  upon  him  by  the  wicked,  malicious 
and  unjust  censin-es  of  men,  they  must  bear  all  the  ill  consequen-* 
ces  of  receiving  nu  good  by   his  labours,  and  will  be  accounta- 
ble hereafter  to  the  great  and  divine  Judge  of  all.     It  would  be 
very  necessary  to  add  in  this  place,  if  tutors  were  not  well  ap-» 
'prized  of  it  before,  that  since  learners  are  obliged  to  seek  a  divine 
blessing  on  their  studies,  by  fervent  prayer  to  the  Uod  of  all  wis- 
dom, their  tutors   sliould  go  before  them  in  this  pious  practice, 
snd  make  daily  addresses  to  heaven  for  the  success  of  their 
isitructions. 


CHAP.  II.— Cy  an  instructive  Style. 

THE  most  necessary,  and  the  most  useful  character  of  a 
ityle  fit  for  instruction  i?,  that  it  be  plain,  perspicuous  and  easy. 
And  here  I  shall  lirst  point  out  all  tliose  errors  in  style,  which 
diminish  or  destroy  the  perspicuity  of  it,  and  then  mention  a  few 
directions  how  to  obtain  a  perspicuous  and  easy  style.  The 
errors  of  a  style  ^hich  must  be  avoided  by  teachers,  are  these 
that  follow  : 

I.  TAe  use  of  many  foreign  words^  xvhich  are  not  naCuroKntd 

Vol.  vj/i,  M 
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the  fruUi,  wliicb  will  naturally  lead  us  into  the  beat  methods 
to  promote  it.  And  here  the  following  directions  may  be 
uaeful : — 

I.  If  you  would  convince  a  person  of  his  mistake,  choo$e  a 
proper  place^  a  happy  houvj  and  the  JitteU  concurrent  circum" 
stances  for  this  purpose.  Do  not  unseasonably  set  upon  him 
when  he  is  engaged  in  the  midst  of  other  affairs,  but  when  bis 
aoul  is  at  liberty,  and  at  leisure  to  hear  and  attend.  Accost  him 
not  upon  that  subject,  when  is  spirit  is  ruffled  or  dlscoriiposed 
with  any  occurrences  of  life,  and  especially  when  he  has  heated 
his  passions  in  the  defence  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  but  rather  tme 
a  golden  opportunity,  when  some  occurrences  of  life  may  cast  m 
favourable  aspect  upon  the  truth  of  which  you  would  convince 
him,  or  Whicli  may  throw  some  dark  and  unhappy  colour  or  con« 
sequences  ujion  that  error  from  which  you  would  fain  deliver  him. 
There  are  in  life  'some  Mollissima  tempora  fandi^  some  very 
agreeable  moments  of  addressing  a  person,  which  if  rightly  ma- 
naged, may  render  your  attempts  more  successful,  and  his  con- 
Viciion  easy  and  pleasant. 

TI.  Make  it  appear  bj/  your  whole  conduct  to  the  person 
you  would  ieachy  that  you  mean  him  welly  that  your  designis 
not  to  triumph  over  his  opinion^  not  to  expose  his  ignorance,  or 
bis  incapacity  of  defending  what  he  asserts.  Let  him  see  that  it 
is  not  your  aim  to  advance  your  own  character  as  a  disputant,  nor 
to  set  yourself  up  for  an  instructor  to  mankind  ;  but  that  yoa 
love  him,  and  seek  his  true  interest ;  and  not  only  assure 
him  of  this  in  words,  when  you  are  entering  on  an  argument 
with  him,  but  let  the  whole  of  your  conduct  to  him  at  all 
times  dcmonstate  your  real  friendship  for  him.  Truth  and  arga- 
meut  come  with  particular  force  from  the  mouth  of  one  whom  we 
trust  and  love.  ' 

III.  The  softest  and  gentlest  address  to  the  erroneous^  is  ike 
best  way  to  convince  Uiem  of  their  mistake.  Sometimes  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  represent  to  your  opponent,  that  be  is  not  far  off  from 
the  truth,  and  that  you  would  fain  draw  him  a  little  nearer  to 
it ;  commend  and  establish  whatever  he  says  that  is  just  and 
true,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  treated  the  young  scribe,  when 
he  answered  well  concerning  the  two  great  commandments  : — 
*'  Thou  art  not  far,  says  our  Lord,  from  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
iren  ;"  Mark  xii.  34.  Imitate  the  mildness  and  conduct  of  the 
blessed  Jesus. 

Come  as  near  to  your  opponent  as  you  can  in  all  your  pro- 
positions, and  yield  to  him  as  much  as  you  dare,  in  a  consistence 
with  truth  and  justice.  It  is  a  very  great  and  fatal  mistake  in 
persons  who  attempt  to  convince  or  reconcile  others  to  their  party 
wtien  they  make  the  difference  appear  as  wide  as  possible ;  this  is 
shocking  to  any  person  who  is  to  be  convinced,  he  will  choose 
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rtlher  to  keep  and  maintain  his  own  opinions,  if  he  cannot  come 
into  youra  without  renouncing  and  abandoniusf  every  thing  that 
he  believed  before.  Human  nature  must  be  flattered  a  little  aa 
well  aa  reasoned  with,  that  so  the  argument  may  be  able  to  come 
at  hia  understanding,  which  otherwise  will  be  thrust  off  at  a  dis^ 
taaoe.  If  you  charge  a  man  with  nonsense  and  absurdities,  with 
bcreay  and  self-contradiction^  you  take  a  very  wrong  step  towarda 
eoDvineiDg  him. 

Remember  that  error  is  not  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  mind.. 
of  maa  by  reproaches  and  railings,  by  flashes  of  wit  and  biting 
jcatai,  by  loud  exclamations  or  sharp  ridicule  ;  long  declamations 
and  triumph  over  our  neighbour's  mistake,  will  not  prove  the 
way  to  convince  him ;  these  are  signs  either  of  a  biad  cause, 
or  of  want  of  arguments  or  capacity  for  the  defence  of  a 
good  one. 

IV.  Sel  therefore  a  constant  watch  over  yourself  lest  you 
grow  warm  in  dispute  before  you  are  aware.  The  passions  nevqr 
clear  the  understanding,  but  raise  darkness,  clouds  and  confusion 
io  the  soul ;  human  nature  is  like  water  which  has  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  it  may  be  clear  while  it  is  calm  and  undisturbed, 
and  the  ideas  like  pebbles  appear  bright  at  the  bottom  ;  but  when 
once  it  is  stirred  and  moved  by  passion,  the  mud  rises  uppermost 
and  spreads  confusion  and  darkness  over  all  the  ideas  ;  you  can- 
not set  things  in  so  just  and  so  clear  a  light  before  the  eyes  of 
your  neighbour,  while  your  own  conceptions  are  clouded  with  heat 
and  passion. 

Besides,  when  your  own  spirits  are  a  little  disturbed,  and 
yoor  wrath  is  awakened,  this  naturally  kindles  the  same  fire  in 
your  correspondent,  and  prevents  him  from  taking  in  your  ideas, 
were  they  ever  so  clear  ;  for  his  passions  are  engaged  all  ou  a 
audden  for  the  defence  of  his  own  mistakes,  and  they  combat  as 
fiercely  as  yours  do,  which  perhaps  may  be  awakened  on  the  side 
of  truth. 

To  provoke  a  person  whom  you  would  convince,  not  only 

rousea  bis  anger,  and  sets  it  against  your  doctrine  ;  but  directs 

ita  resentment  against  your  person  as  well  as  against  all  your  in- 

atmctions  and  arguments.     You  must  treat  an  op|K)nent  like 

friend,  if  you  would  persuade  him  to  learn  any  thing  from  ~* 

and  this  is  one  great  reason  why  there  is  so  little  suc^" 

either  side  between  two  disputants  or  controversial  wd^ 

cause  they  are  so  ready  io  interest  their  passions  io^rliUc 

of  contest,  and  prevent  the  mutual  light  that  mighp^ayy  ^^ 

received  on  either  side ;  ambition,  iudignationy^^t  where 

seal,  reign  on  both  sides ;  victory  is  the  R9^^i^\ous  >  P^*^* 

truth  is  pretended,  and  truth  oftentimes  »^  ^^ 

retires  from  the  field  of  battle ;  the 

they  began,  the  understandings  hoh 
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bapt  with  this  diiadvantafj^ey  that  tbey  area  littla  flooreobtttncley 
and  rooted  in  them  without  fresh  reason,  and  they  geoaralljf 
come  off  with  the  loss  of  temper  and  charity. 

V.  Neither  attempt  nor  hope  to  convince  a  person  of  kh 
mistake^  by  any  penal  methods  or  severe  mage ;  there  is  no  liglil 
bro«ght  into  the  mind  by  all  the  fire  and  sword,  and  bloody  per* 
aecotions  that  were  ever  introduced  into  the  world.  One  would 
think  that  the  princes,  the  priests,  and  the  people,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  the  g^rcat  and  the  mean,  should  have  all,  by 
this  time,  seen  the  folly  and  madness  of  seeking  to  propagate  the 
truth  by  the  laws  of  crueitv ;  we  compel  a  beast  to  the  yoke  by 
blows,  because  the  ox  ana  the  ass  have  no  understanding ;  but 
intellectual  powers  are  not  to  be  fettered  and  compiled  at  tbia 
rate;  men  cannot  believe  what  they  will,  nor  change  their  reli- 
gion and  their  sentiments  as  they  please ;  they  may  be  made 
bypocrites  by  the  forms  of  severity,  and  constrained  to  confess 
vrhat  they  do  not  believe  ;  they  may  be  forced  to  comply  with 
external  practices  and  ceremonies,  contrary  to  ilieir  own  con- 
loiences  ;  but  this  can  never  please  God,  nor  profit  men. 

VI.  In  order  to  cotooince  another^  you  should  alrcays  msait 
choice  of  those  arguments  that  are  best  suited  to  his  understand^ 
ing  ana  capacity,  his  genius  and  temper j  his  state^  station,  and 
circumstance.  If  I  were  to  persuade  a  plowman  of  the  truth  of 
any  form  of  church  government,  it:  should  not  be  attempted  by 
the  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  but  from  the  word  of 
God,  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  common  reason  of  things. 

VII.  Arguments  should  always  be  proposed  in  such  a  nurn^ 
ner,  as  may  lead  the  mind  onward  to  perceive  the  truth  in  a  clear 
and  agreeable  light,  as  well  as  to  constrain  the  assent  by  the  power 
of  reasoning.  Clear  ideas  in  many  cases,  are  as  useful  toward 
conviction,  as  a  well  formed  and  unanswerable  syllogism. 

VIII.  Allow  the  person  you  desire  to  instruct  a  reasonaMk 
time  to  enter  into  the  J  or  ce  of  your  argument.  When  you  have 
declared  your  own  sentiments  in  the  brightest  manner  of  illus- 
tration, and  enforced  them  with  the  most  convincing  argameatSi 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  your  friends  should  immediately  bo 
convinced  and  receive  the  truth  :  habitude  in  a  particular  way  of 
thinking,  as  well  as  in  most  other  things,  obtains  tl»e  force  of 

'ature,  and  you  cannot  expect  to  wean  a  man  from  his  aocustooi* 

^  %  errors  but  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  his  own  assistance ;  en* 

"^lim  therefore  not  to  judge  on  the  sudden,  nor  determine 

•»o^^  at  once,  but  Uiat  he  would   please  to  review  yomr 

*^cct  upon  your  arguments  with  all  the  im|>artiality  he 

<^ti^;Mid  take  time  to  think  these  over  again  at  large  ; 

Vuld  be  disposed  to  hear  you  speak  yet  further 

<itout  pain  or  aversion. 

V^re  in  an  obliging  viaaner  ;  and  say,  I 
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■ot  so  fiNMl  at  to  tbink  I  have  placed  tUe  aobjcct  in  Midi  liffbta^ 
aa  to  Uirow  you  on  a  audden  into  a  new  track  of  thinkiogy  or  to 
nake  yoa  immediately  lay  aaide  your  present  opinions  or  de- 
aigoa  ;  all  that  I  hope  U,  tliat  some  hint  or  other  which  I  ha?e 
pveo,  is  oapaUe  of  being  improved  by  you  to  your  own  convie- 
tioSy  or  poraUy  it  may  lead  you  into  such  a  train  of  reasonings 
as  ia  time  to  effect  a  change  in  your  thoughts.  Which  hint  leada 
m  elo  add, 

IX.  Labour  as  much  as  possibUy  to  make  the  person  fom 
meuli  teachj  his  ovit  iMsirHcton  Human  nature  may  be  allowed^ 
by  a  secret  pleasure  and  pride  in  its  own  ressoning,  to  seem  !• 
find  out  by  itself  the  v«fry  thing  tliat  you  would  teach ;  and  tbera 
are  some  persons  that  have  so  much  of  this  natural  bias  towarda 
jsalf  rooted  in  them,  that  they  can  never  be  convinced  of  a  mia* 
take  by  the  plainest  and  strongest  arguments  to  the  cootraryt 
though  the  demonstration  glare  in  their  faces;  buttheymayba 
tempted  by  such  gentle  insinuations  to  follow  a  track  of  thought^ 
which  you  |iropose,  till  they  havo^wound  themselves  out  of  their 
owa  error,  and  led  themselves  hereby  into  your  opinion  ;  if  yoa 
do  but  let  it  appear,  tliat  tliey  are  under  their  own  guidance 
ratlier  than  yours.  And  |>erhaps  there  is  nothing  whidi  sliewa 
floore  dexterity  of  addross  than  this  secret  influence  over  the 
naiads  of  otl^ers,  which  thoy  do  not  discern  even  while  they  fol« 
low  it. 

X.  If  you  can  gain  the  main  point  in  questioHj  be  Rof 
rery  solicitons  about  the  mcety  with  which  it  shall  be  expressed^ 
M apkind  is  so  vain  a  thing,  that  it  is  not  witling  to  derive  from 
another,  and  though  it  cannot  have  every  tiling  from  itself,  yet 
it  would  seem  at  least  to  mingle  something  of  its  own  with  what 
it  derives  elsewhere  ;  therefore  when  you  have  set  your  own 
sentiment  in  the  fullest  light,  and  proved  it  in  the  most  effectual 
nnanner,  an  opponent  will  bring  in  some  frivoioas  and  uselesa 
distifiction  on  puqiose  to  change  the  form  of  vfords  in  the  qnca* 
tiOR,  and  aokoowledg3  that  he  receives  your  proposition  in  suck 
a  sevise,  and  in  sndi  a  manner  of  expression,  ttough  he  cannot 
receive  it  in  your  tenns  and  phrases.  Vanilhis  will  confess  he 
is  now  oonvince<l,  ttiat  a  man  who  behaves  well  in  the  state, 
ought  not  to  be  punished  for  his  religion  ;  but  yet  he  will  not 
cbiisent  to  allow  an  universal  toleration  of  all  reKgions  that  do  uoC 
hijurc  the  state,  which  is  the  pro|Knritioo  I  had  beeo^ 
WeH,  let  Vanillas  therefore  n^e  his  own  language,  I^ 
is  convinced  of  the  truth  ;  he  shall  have  leave  to^ 
own  way. 

To  these  directions  I  shall  add  two  rcmar  ^lu- 

ai^Hi  of  this  chapter,  which  would  not  so  protM"  «er  tba 

pi'eceding  directions. 

I.  When  you  have  laboured  to  instruct  •isomeco^^^  « 
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Irorerted  tratb^  and  yet  be  retains  ioma  fireJQdlDe  agiunat  f^  m^ 
that  be  doth  not  yield  to  the  oon?iiiciag  Ibroe  of  jfour  argameola, 
joQ  may  sotnetimes  have  happy  tvceest  in  coBTtnciDf  Mof  of  Chat 
truth,  by  setting  him  to  read  a  weak  author,  who  writes  agaiuat 
it :  A  young  reader  will  find  sodi  pleasure  in  behig  able  to  an- 
awer  the  arguments  of  the  opposer,  thai  be  will  drop  his  former 
prejudices  against  the  truth,  and  yield  to  the  power  and  evidence 
of  your  reasons.  I  confess  this  lookvliko  setting  up  one  preju* 
dice  to  overthrow  another ;  but  where  prejudices  cannot  be  fairly 
removed  by  dint  of  reason,  the  wisest  and  best  of  teachers  will 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  way  for  reason  and  truth 
to  take  place  by  this  coutrast  of  prejudices. 

II.  When  our  design  is  to  convince  a  whole  family ^  or  com-- 
munity  of  persons  of  any  mistake,  or  to  lead  them  into  any  truth, 
we  may  justly  suppose  there  are  various  reigning  prejudioea 
among  them  :  and  therefore  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt,  nor  so  easy 
to  effect  it,  by  addressing  the  whole  number  at  once.    Such  a  me- 
thod has  been  often  found  to  raise  a  sodden  alarm,  and  has  pro- 
fiuced  a  violent  opiK>sition  even  to  the  most  fair,  pious,  and  use- 
ful proposals  ;  so  that  he  who  made  the  motion,  cooM  never 
carry  his  point.     We  must  therefore  first  make  as  sure  as  we  can 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  learned,  at  least  the  most  leading 
persons  amongst  them,  by  addressing  them  apart  prudently,  and 
offering  proper  reasons,  till  they  are  convinced  and  engaged  on 
the  side  of  truth  ;  and  these  may  with  more  success  apply  them- 
selves to  others  of  the  same  community ;  yet  the  original  pro« 
poser  should  not  neglect  to  make  a  distinct  application  to  all  the 
rest,  so  far  as  circumstances  admit.    Where  a  thing  is  to  be  de« 
tcrmined  by  a  number  of  votes,  he  shoidd  labour  to  secure  a  good 
majority,  and  then  take  care  that  the  most  proper  persons  should 
move  and  argue  tlie  matter  in  public,  lest  it  be  quashed  in  the 
very  first  pro)x>sal  by  sonie  prejudice  against  the  proposer.     So 
unhappily  are  our  circumstances  situated  in  this  world,  that  if 
truth  and  justice  and  goodness  could  put  on  human  forms,  and 
descend  from  heaven  to  propose  the  most  divine  and  useful  doc- 
trines, and  bring  with  them  the  clearest  evidence,  and  publish 
them  at  once  to  a  multitude  whose  prejudices  are  engaged  against 
them,  the  proposal  would  be  vain  and  fruitless,  and  would  nd- 
ther  convince  nor  persuade.     &o  necessary  is  it  to  join  art  and 
dexterity,  together  with  the  force  of  reason,  to  convince  roan- 
kiud  of  truth,  uuless  we  came  furnished  with  mu*acles  or  omni- 
potence to  create  a  conviction*. 

^  *  The  cooduct  of  Cliritt  tod  'bii  apottlei,  (arm«d  •■  tbey  wer«  wiUi  super- 
■•Ural  powers)  in  the  gradaal  opeoiogi  of  truth,  •guiott  which  the  miudt  of 
their  diiciplei  were  ttrongly  prejudiced,  ney  oot  oelj  secure  such  en  eddrtes 
fronUie  impnuUon  of  dishonest  ereff,  bat  may  deaiOMtrete  the  expediency,  and 
in  some  csaet  tbe  nectesity  of  atlMuUng  to  it. 
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CHAP*  IV.— Of  Autkarity,  of  the  Abuse  of  it,  and  of  it$ 

real  and  proper  Use  and  Service. 

THE  influence,  which  otb^r  p^^ns  have  upon  our  opinione, 
is  usually  called  authority.  The  power  of  it  is  so  great  and 
widely  extensive,  that  (tiere  is  scarcely  any  person  in  the  world 
entirdy  free  from  the  impression  of  it,  even  after  their  utmost 
watchfulness  and  care  to  avoid  it.  Our  parents  and  tutors,  yea 
our  very  nurses  determine  a  multitude  of  our  sentiments ;  our 
friends,  our  neighbours,  the  custom  of  the  country  where  we 
dwell,  and  the  established  opinions  of  mankind,  form  our  be« 
lief;  the  great,  the  pious,  the  learned,  and  the  ancient,  the  king, 
the  priest,  and  the  philosopher,  are  characters  of  mighty  efficacy 
to  persuade  us  to  receive  what  they  dictate.  These  may,  be 
raniLed  under  difierent  heads  of  prejudice,  but  tliey  are  all  of  a 
kindred  nature;  and  may  be  reduced  to  this  one  spring  or  head  of 
authority. 

I  have  treated  of  these  particularly  in  Logic,  PaK  II.  Chap. 
III.  Sec.  4th.  Yet  a  few  other  remarks  occurring  among  my 
papers,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  let  them  find  a  place  here. 

Cicero  was  well  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  influences  of 
autliority,  and  complains  of  it  in  the  first  book  De  natnra  Deo- 
ruin.  ^  In  disputes  and  controversies  (says  be)  it  is  not  so  much 
the  author,  or  patron,  of.  any  opinion,  as  the  weight  and  force  of 
argument,  which  should  influence. the  mind.  The  authority  of 
those  who  teach,  is  a  frequent  hindrance  to^thpse  who  learn,  be* 
cause  they  utterly  neglect  to  exe|:^s&  their  .own  judgment,  taking 
for  granted  whatsoever  others  whom  they  reverence  have  judged 
for  them.  I  can  by  nojneans  approve,,  what  we  learn  from  the 
Pythagoreans,  that  if  any  thing  asserted  in  disputation  was  ques- 
tioned they  were  wont  to  answer,  Ipse  dixit,  that  is.  He  himself 
said  so,  meaning  Pythagoras.  So  far  did  prejudice  prevail,  that 
muthority  without  reason  was  suflicient  to  determine  disputes  and 
to  establish  truth.''  All  human  authority,  though  it  oe  ever  so 
ancient,  though  it  hath  had  universal  sovereignty,  and  swayed  all 
the  learned  and  the  vulgar  world  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
yet  has  no  certain  and  undoubted  claim  to  truth  :  nor  is  it  any 
violation  of  good  manners,  to  enter  a  caveat  with  due  decency 
against  its  pretended  dominion.  What  is  there  among  all  the 
sciences  that  has  been  lunger  established  and  more  universally 
received  ever  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  perhaps  for  ages 
before  he  lived,  than  this,  that  **  all  heavy  bodies  whatsoever 
tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ?"  But  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
bas  found  that  those  bulky  and  weighty  bodies,  the  earth  and  all 
the  planets  tend  toward  the  centre  of  the  sun,  whereby,  the 
authority  of  near  three  thousand  years  or  more  is  not  only  called 
ia  question,  but  actually  refuted  and  renounced. 

Again,  Was  ever  any  thing  more  univcrsaU^  ag;c^^\  ^iXoax^^ 
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ib€  nation  of  the  poet«  and  critic.%  tbao  Ibat  Homer  and  Virgfl 
are  inimitable  nvritera  of  heroic  poems  ?  And  whosoeTer  pre- 
sumed to  attack  tbeit  writings  or  their  reputation^  was  either  con- 
demned for  his  malice  or  derided  for  bis  folly.  These  andenl 
tothors  have  been  supposed  to  derive  peculiar  advantages  to  ag;- 
grandizc  their  verses  from  the  heathen  theology,  and  that  variety 
iff  appearances  in  which  they  could  represent  their  gods,  ana 
mingle  tliem  with  the  affairs  of  men  ;  yet  within  these  few  years 
Sir  Richard  Biackmore,  (whose  prefaces  are  universally  esteem- 
ed superior  in  their  kind  to  any  of  his  poems)  has  ventured  to 
pronounce  some  noble  truths  in  that  excellent  preface  to  his  poem 
eiUed  Alfred,  and  has  bravely  demonstrated  there,  beyond  all 
possible  exception,  that  both  Virgil  and  Homer  are  often  guilty 
of  very  gross  blunders,  indecencies  and  shameful  improprieties  i 
and  that  they  were  so  far  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  the 
babble  of  heatlien  gods,  that  their  theology  almost  unavoidably 
exposed  them  to  many  of  those  blunders ;  and  that  it  is  not 
possible  upon  the  foot  of  Gentile  superstition,  to  write  a  perfect 
epic  poem ;  whereas  the  sacred  religion  of  the  bible,  would  fur- 
nish a  poem  with  much  more  just  and  gk>rioos  scenes  and  m 
nobler  machinery. 

Mr.  Dennis  also  had  made  it  appear  in  his  essays  some 
vears  before,  that  there  were  no  images  so  sublime  in  the 
brightest  of  the  heathen  writers,  as  those  with  which  we  are 
furnished  in  the  poetic  parts  of  the  holy  scripture ;  and  Rapin, 
the  French  critic,  dared  to  profess  the  same  sentiments,  notwith- 
standing the  world  of  poets  and  critics  had  so  universalfy  and 
nnaniroously  exalted  the  heathen  writers  to  the  sovereignty  fcr 
#0  many  ages.  If  we  would  find  out  the  truth  in  many  cases,  we 
nsust  dare  to  deviate  jfrom  the  long-beaten  track,  and  venture  to 
think  with  a  just  and  unbiassed  liberty. 

Though  it  be  nrccssary  to  guard  against  the  evil  influences 
of  authority y  and  tlie  pi^cjudices  derived  thence,  because  it  has 
introduced  thousands  of  errors  and  mischiefs  into  the  world,  yet 
there  arc  three  eminent  and  remarkable  cases  wherein  authority^ 
or  the  sentiments  of  other  persons,  must  or  will  determine  the 
judgments  and  practice  of  mankind  : 

J.  Parents  are  appointed  to  judge  for  their  children  in 
their  younger  years,  and  to  instruct  them  what  they  sliould  be- 
lieve, and  what  tbey  should  practise  in  the  civil  and  religious 
life.  This  is  a  dictate  of  nature^  and  doubtless  it  would  have 
been  so  in  a  state  of  innocence.  It  is  impossible  that  children 
should  be  capable  of  judging  for  themselves  before  tlieir  minds 
are  furnished  with  a  competent  number  of  ideas,  i>efore  they  are 
ficquainted  witii  any  principles  and  rules  of  just  judgment,  and 
before  (heir  reason  is  grown  up  to  any  degrees  of  maturity  and 
proi>er  exercises  upon  such  subjects. 
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I  viO  Dol  taj,  that  m  child  ought  to  believe  nonseiise  and 

impoMibility,  because  his  father  bids  him  ;  for  so  far  as  the  im- 

jiosiiUSty  appears,  be  can  not  believe  it ;  oor  will  I  say,  he  ought 

la  asssat  lo  aU  the  false  opinioss  of  bis  parents,  or  to  practise 

ideh^  a»d  murder,  or  nii^hief,  at  their  command ;  yet  a  child 

knows  not  any  better  way  to  find  out  what  be  should  believe  and 

what  he  should  practise,  before  be  can  possibly  judge  for  himself, 

tfcaa  to  run  to  his  parents,  and  receive  their  sentiments  and  their 

direcftiom. 

Yon  will  say.  This  is  hard  indeed,  that  the  child  of  a  hea-' 
tkiM  idoUUeVf  or  a  cruel  cannibal^  is  laid  under  a  sort  of  neces* 
flity  by  natore  of  sinning  against  the  light  of  nature.  I  grant  it 
b  iard  indeed,  but  it  is  only  owing  to  our  original  fall  and  apos« 
tacy  :  the  law  of  nature  continues  as  it  was  in  innocence,  namely; 
that  m  ftareat  should  judge  for  his  child ;  but,  if  the  parent 
ju<l^ea  ill,  the  child  is  greatly  exposed  by  it,  tlu*ongh  that  uai^ 
versal  disorder  that  is  brought  into  the  world  by  the  sin  of 
AdaoSy  our  common  father ;  and  from  the  equity  and  goodMsa 
of  God  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  the  great  Judge  of  all  will 
do  right ;  he  will  balance  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the 
child,  with  tlie  criminal  nature  of  the  oHbnce  in  those  puerile  ia« 
stances,  and  will  not  punish  beyond  just  demerit. 

Besides,  what  could  God,  as  a  Creator,  do  better  for  chiU 
Area  in  their  minority,  4Uan  to  commit  them  to  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  parents;  none  are  sup|K>^cd  to  be  so  much  con^* 
corneal  for  the  happiness  of  children  as  tlieir  parents  are  ;  there- 
fore it  is  the  safest  step  to  happiness,  according  to  the  original 
law  of  creation,  to  foUow  their  directions,  their  parents*  reaaoa 
acting  for  them,  before  they  have  reason  of  their  own  in  proper 
exercise  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  better  genet^al  rule  in  our  fal- 
len slate  by  which  children  are  capable  of  being  governed,  though 
in  many  particular  cases  it  may  lead  them  far  astray  from  virtue 
and  happiness. 

If  children  by  providence  be  cast  under  some  happier  in- 
structions, contrary  to  their  parents'  erroneous  opinions,  1  can- 
not say  it  is  the  duty  of  such  children  to  follow  error,  when 
they  discern  it  to  be  error,  because  their  father  believes  it ; 
what  I  said  before,  is  to  be  interpreted  only  of  those  that  are 
under  the  immediate  care  and  education  of  their  parents,  and 
not  yet  arrived  at  years  capalde  of  examination ;  I  know  not 
how  these  can  be  freed  from  receiving  the  dictates  of  parental 
authority  in  their  youngest  years,  except  by  immediate  or  divine 
iaspiraiion. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  at  what  exact  time  of  life  the  child  is  ex- 
empted from  the  sovereignty  of  parental  dictates.  Perhaps  it  is 
muchjusterto  suppose,  that  this  sovereignty  diminishes  by  de- 
grees as  the  child  grows  iu  understanding  and  oapadty,  and  is 
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more  and  more  capable  of  exerting  hia  own  intellisotuftl  powers,. 
tlMD  to  limit  tliia  matter  by  montha  and  yeara. 

When  childhood  and  youth  are  so  far  expired,  that  the  rea* 
mmng  facultiea  are  grown  up  to  any  jatt  meaaure  or  maturity^ 
it  ia  certain  that  persons  ought  to  begin  to  enquire  into  the 
reasons  of  their  own  faith  and  practice  in  all  the  afiiura  of  life 
and  religion  ;  but  as  reason  does  not  arrive  at  this  power  and 
self-sufficiency  in  any  single  moment  of  time,  sq  there  ia  oo 
single  moment  when  a  child  should  at  once  cast  off  all  ita  former 
Jieliefs  and  practices  ;  but  by  degrees  and  i|)  slf»,w  sucoeasioo  be 
should  examine  them,  as  opportunity  and  advantages  offer  ;  and 
eUher  confirm  or  doubt  ot,  or  change  them,  aec;ording  to  .the 
leadings  of  oooscieoce  and  reaaon,  with  all  its  .best.  advMtagea  of 
information. 

When  we  are  arrived  at  manly  age,  there  ia  bo  person-  <m 
earth,  no  set  or  society  of  men  whatsoever,  that  have  |>ower  and 
mutbority  given  them  by  God,  the  Creator  and  goverBOP^of  the 
world,  alMolutely  to  dictate  to  others  their  opinions  or  pracficea 
in  the  moral  and  religious  life.  God  has  given  every  man  reason 
to  judge  for  himself,  in  higher  or  in  lower  degrees.  Where  less 
is  given,  loss  will  be  required.  But  we  are  justly  chargeable  witU 
criminal  sloth,  and  misimprovement  of  the  talents  with  which 
our  Creator  has  entrusted  us,  if  we  take  all  things  for  granted 
which  others  assert,  and  believe  and  practise  all  things  which 
tliey  dictate,  without  due  examination. 

II.  Another  case  wherein  authority  most  govern  our  assent, 
is  in  many  rnaUers  of  Jacl,  Here  wo  may  and  ought  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  declarations  or  narratives  of  other  men  ;  though 
I  must  confess,  this  is  usually  called  testimony  rather  than  au- 
ihoriiy.  It  is  upon  this  foot,  that  every  son  or  daughter  among 
mankind  are  required  to  believe  that  such  and  such  persons  are 
their  parents,  for  they  can  never  be  informed  of  it  but  by  the 
dictates  of  others.  It  is  by  testimony  that  we  are  to  believe  the 
laws  of  our  cotmtry,  and  to  pay  all  proper  deference  to  the 
prince,  and  to  magistrates,  in  subordinate  degrees  of  authority^ 
though  we  did  not  actually  see  them  chosen,  crowned,  or  id* 
vested  with  tlieir  title  and  character.  .  It  is  by  testimony  that  we 
are  necessitated  to  believe  there  is  sQch  a  city  as  Canterbury  or 
York,  though  perhaps  we  have  never  been  at  either  ;  that  there 
are  such  persons  as  papists  at  Paris  and  Rome,  and  that  there 
are  many  sottish  and  cruel  tenets  in  their  religion.  It  is  by /es- 
timouy  we  believe  that  Christianity  and  ttie  books  of  the  bible, 
have  been  faithfully  delivered  down  to  us  through  many  genera- 
tions ;  tbatthere  was  such  a  person  as  Christ  our  Saviour,  that 
he  \vro«ight  miracles  and  died  on  the  cross,  that  he  rose  agaia 
and  amended  up  to  heaven. 

The  authority  or  testimony  of  men,  if  they  are  wise  and 
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lK»e«l,  if  tbej  bad  full  opportunities  and  -eapaoiiiet  of  kaowing 
the  truth,  and  are  free  from  all  suspicion  of  deceit  in  relating  it, 
ought  to  sway  our  assent ;  especially  when  muhitudes  concur  ia 
the  same  testimony,  and  when  there  are  many  other  attending; 
rireumataoces  that  raise  the  proposition  which  they  dictate  lo  tha 
d^ee  of  moral  certainty. 

But  in  this  very  case,  even  in  matters  of  fact  and  aSkirs  of 
hislory,  we  should  not  too  easily  give  in  to  all  the  dictates  of 
tradition,  and  the  pompous  pretences  to  the  testimony  of  ne«y 
till  we  have  fairly  examined  the  several  things  which  are  tteoes* 
sary  to  ouKke  up  a  credible  testimony,  and  to  lay  a  just  fouoda- 
tios  fisr  our  belief.  There  are  and  have  been  so  many  falsehoods 
iaqioaed  upon  roankindi  with  specious  pretences  of  eye  and  ear 
witneases,  that  should  niake  us  wisely  cautious  and  justly  siispi« 
ciMia  of  reports,  where  the  concurrent  signs  of  truth  do  not 
fiurly  ftpp^r,  wad  especially  where  the  matter  is  of  oonsideraMo 
iffportaocQ.  And  the  less  probable  the  (act  testified  is  in  itself^ 
the  greater  evidence  may  we  justly  demand  of  the  veracity  oC 
that  testimony  ou  which  it  claims  to  be  admitted. 

III.  The  last  case  wherein  authority  most  govern  us  ia» 
when  we  are  called  to  believe  what  persons  under  inspiration 
have  dictated  to  us.  This  is  not  properly  the  authority  of  men, 
but  of  God  liimself ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  believe  what  that  au« 
thority  asserts,  though  our  reason  at  present  may  not  be  abl§  any 
other  way  lo  discover  the  certainty  or  evidence  of  the  propo- 
sition :  it  is  enough  if  our  faculty  of  reason,  in  its  best  exer- 
cise, can  discover  the  divine  authority  which  has  pro()osed  it. 
Where  doctrines  of  divine  revelation  are  plainly  published,  to- 
gether with  sufficient  proofs  of  their  revelation,  all  mankind 
are  bound  to  receive  tliem,  though  they  icannot  perfectly  under- 
stand them  ;  for  we  know  that  God  is  true,  and  cannot  dictate 
Dilsehood. 

But  if  these  pretended  dictates  are  directly  contrary  to  the 
natural  faculties  of  understanding  and  reason  which  God  baa 
pven  us,  we  may  be  well  assured  these  dictates  were  never  re- 
ireaied  to  us  by  God  himself.  When  persons  are  really  influenced 
by  authority  to  helieve  pretended  mysteries,  in  plain  opposition 
to  reason,  and  yet  pretend  reason  for  what  they  believe,  this  is 
but  a  vain  amusement. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  that  can  prove  or  establish 
any  authority  so  firmly,  as  to  give  it  power  to  dictate  in  matters 
of  belief,  what  is  contrarif  to  all  the  dictates  of  our  reasonable 
nature.  God  himself  has  never  given  us  any  such  revelations ; 
and  1  think  it  may  be  said,  with  reverence,  he  neither  can  por 
will  do  it,  unless  he  changes  our  faculties  from  what  they  arc  at 
present.  To  tell  us  we  must  beheve  a  proposition  which  is 
plainly  contrary  to  reason,  is  to  tell  us  that  we  must  believe  two 
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ideas  are  joioed,  while  fif  we  tUend  to  rtMOo)  we  pteiBlj 
ftod  know  them  to  be  dUjoioed. 

What  eooM  ever  htve  etttblished  the  nonsense  of  /nriMiiA-* 
sianiiation  in  the  workl,  if  men  hftd  been  fixed  in  this  great  truths 
that  God  gives  no  revelation  contradictorjf  to  our  own  reason  f 
thio^  may  be  above  our  reason,  that  io,  reason  may  have  but  ob- 
seare  ideas  of  them,  or  reason  may  not  aee  the  oonnection  of 
these  ideas,  or  may  not  know  at  present  the  oertain  and  exaot 
manner  of  reoooctting  suoh  propositk)ns  either  ivith  one  another, 
or  with  other  rational  trutlis,  as  I  have  explained  in  some  of  my 
loffioal  papers  :  but  wlien  they  stand  directly  and  plainly  against 
air  sense  and  reason,  as  trmiuubstantiaiion  does,  no  diirine  ao* 
ihority  oan  be  pretended  to  enforoe  tlidr  belief,  and  human  autho- 
rity is  impudent  to  pretend  to  it.  Yet  this  human  aothority,  i»* 
the  popish  countries,  has  prevailed  over  millions  of  souls,  becauae 
they  have  abandoned  their  reason,  they  have  given  up  the  glorj 
of  human  nature  to  be  trampled  upon  by  knaves,  and  so  remeed 
tbeipselves  to  the  condition  of  brutes. 

It  is  by  this  amascroent  of  authority  (sars  a  certain  aotbor) 
that  the  horse  is  taught  to  obey  the  words  of  command,  a  dog 
to  fetch  and  carry,  and  a  man  to  believe  inconsistencies  and  im- 
possibilities. Wtiips  and  dungeons,  fire  and  the  gibbet,  and  the 
solemn  terrors  of  eternal  misery  after  this  life,  will  persuade 
weak  minds  to  believe  against  tkrir  senses,  and  in  direct  contra- 
diction  to  all  their  reasoning  powers.  A  parrot  is-  taught  to  tell 
lies  with  mudi  more  ease  and  more  gentle  usage ;  but  none  of 
all  these  creatures  would  serve  their  masters  at  the  exponce  of 
their  liberty,  had  they  but  knowledge  and  the  just  use  of  reason. 

I  have  mentioned  three  cases,  whereth  mankind  must  or 
will  be  determined  in  their  sentiments  by  authority;  that  is, 
the  case  of  children  in  their  minority,  in  regard  of  the  com- 
mands of  their  parents ;  the  case  of  all  men  with  regard  to 
miiversal,  complete  and  sufticiont  testimony  of  matter  of  fact ; 
and  the  case  of  every  person,  with  regard  to  the  authority  of 
divine  revelation,  and  of  men  divinely  inspired  ;  and  under  each 
of  these  I  have  given  such  limitations  and  cautions  as  wero 
neoeaaary. 

I  proceed  now  to  mention  some  other  case?,  whcrdn  we 
ought  to  pay  a  great  deference  to  the  authority  and  sentiments  of 
others,  though  we  are  not  absolutely  concluded  and  determined 
by  their  opinions. 

1.  When  we  begin  to  pass  out  of  our  minority,  and  to  judge 
for  ourselves  in  matters  of  the  civil  and  religious  life,  we  ought 
to  pay  very  great  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  our  parents, 
who  in  the  time  of  our  minority  were  our  natural  guides  and 
directors  in  these  matters.  So  in  matters  of  science,  an  ignorant 
and  inexperienced   youth  should  pay  great  deference  to  tbci 
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opiniom  of  bis  iDBtnictort;  and  thoui^  he  may  juaily  suspend 
hU  judgment  in  matters  which  his  tutors  dictate,  till  he  perceive 
sufficient  evidence  for  them ;  yet  neither  parents  nor  tutors  should 
be  directly  opposed  without  great  and  most  evident  reasons, 
saeh  as  constrain  the  understanding  or  conscience  of  thosa 
concerned. 

2.  Persons  of  years  and  long  experience,  of  human  aflSiirs, 
when  they  give  advice  in  matters  of  prudence  or  civil  conduct, 
ought  to  have  a  considerable  deference  paid  to  their  authority  by 
IhMC  that  are  youns  and  have  not  seen  the  world,  for  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  elder  persons  are  in  the  right. 

S.  In  the  aOairs  of  practical  godliness,  there  should  be  much 
deference  ffiven  to  persons  of  long  standing  in  virtue  and  piety, 
I  confess  m  the  particular  forms  and  ceremonies  of  rehgioo, 
there  may  be  as  much  bigotry  and  superstition  amongst  the  old 
as  the  young ;  but  in  questions  of  inward  religion  and  pure  de* 
volion,  or  viriue,  a  man  who  has  been  long  engaged  in  the  sin** 
cere  practice  of  those  things,  is  justly  presumed  to  know  mora 
than  a  youtli  with  all  his  ungoverncd  passions,  appetites  and  pre* 
judices  about  him. 

4.  Men  in  their  several  professions  and  arts,  in  Virhich  they 
have  been  educated,  and  in  which  they  have  employed  them- 
selves all  their  days,  must  be  supposed  to  have  greater  know- 
ledge and  likill  than  others  ;  and  therefore  there  is  due  respect  to 
be  |>aid  to  tlieir  judgment  in  those  matters. 

5.  In  matters  of  fact,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  testimony 
to  constrain  our  anfient,  yet  tliere  ought  to  be  due  deference  paid 
to  the  narratives  of  persons  wise  and  sober,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  tlieir  honesty,  skill,  and  opportunity  to  acquaint  them- 
selves therewith. 

I  confess  in  many  of  these  cases,  where  the  proposition 
is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  and  doth  not  necessarily  draw 
practice  along  with  it,  we  may  delay  our  assent  till  better  evi- 
dence appear  ;  but  where  the  matter  is  of  a  practical  nature,  and 
requires  us  to  act  one  way  or  another,  we  ought  to  pay  much 
deference  to  authority  or  testimony,  and  follow  such  probabilities 
where  we  have  no  ctrtainty  ;  for  this  is  the  best  light  we  have, 
and  surely  it  is  better  to  follow  such  sort  of  guidance,  where  we 
can  have  no  better,  than  to  wander  and  fluctuate  in  absolute  un- 
certunty.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  put  out  our  candle,  and  sit 
still  in  the  dark,  because  we  have  not  the  light  of  sun-beams. 
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CHAP.  V. — Of  treating  and  managing  the  Prejudices  of 

Men"^. 

IF  we  had  nothiog  but  the  reason  of  men  to  deal  with,  and 
that  reason  were  pure  and  uncorrupted^  it  would  then  be  a  uiat* 
ter  of  no  great  skill  or  labour  to  convince  another  perion  of 
common  mistakes,  or  to  persuade  him  to  assent  to  plain  and  ob« 
vious  truths.  But  alas !  mankind  stand  wrapt  round  in  errors^ 
and  intrenched  in  prejudices ,  and  every  one  of  their  opiniona  it 
supported  and  guarded  by  something  else  beside  reason.  A 
young  bright  genius,  who  has  furnislied  himself  with  a  Tariety 
of  truths  and  strong  arguments,  but  is  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  goes  forth  from  the  schools  like  a  knight  errant,  pre- 
suming bravely  to  vanquish  the  folhes  of  men,  and  to  scatter  light 
and  truth  through  all  his  acquaintance.  But  he  meets  with  huge 
mants  and  enchanted  castles,  strong  prepossessions  of  mind^ 
habits^  customs,  educations,  authority,  interest,  together  with 
all  the  various  passions  of  men,  armed  and  obstinate  to  defend 
their  old  opinions  ;  and  he  is  strangely  disappointed  in  his  gene- 
rous attempts.  He  finds  now  that  he  must  not  trust  merely  to 
the  sharpness  of  his  steel,  and  to  the  strength  of  his  arm,  but 
he  must  manage  the  weapons  of  his  reason  with  much  dexterity 
and  artifice,  with  skill  and  address,  or  he  shall  never  be  able  to 
subdue  errors  and  to  convince  mankind.  Where  prejudices  are 
strong,  there  arc  these  several  methods  to  be  practised  in  order 
to  convince  persons  of  their  mistakes,  and  make  a  way  for  truth 
io  enter  into  their  minds. 

I.  Bjf  avoiding  the  power  and   injlnence  of  the  prejudice, 
trithout  any  direct  attack  upon  it ;  and  this  is  done,  by  choosing 
all  the  slow,  soft   and   distant  methods  of  proposing  your  own 
sentiments,  and  your  arguments  for  (hem,  and  by  degrees  lead- 
ing the  person  step  by  step  into  those  truths  which  his  prejuriices 
would  not  bear  if  they  were  |)roposed  all  at  once.     Perhaps  your 
neighbour  is  under  the  influence  of  superstition  and  bigotri/  in 
the  simplicitt/  of  his  soul ;  you  must  not  hiimeillatciy  run  u|>oa 
bim  with  violence,  and  shew  him  the  absurdity  or  folly   of  his 
own  opinions,  though  you  might  be  able  to  set  them  in  a  glaring 
light ;.  but  you  must  rather  begin  at  a  d'Miance,  and  establish  liia 
assent  to  some  AuniUar  and  easy  propositions,  which  have  a  tey- 
dency  to  refute  his  mistakes,  and  to  confirm  the  truth  ;  and  then 
■ilently  observe  what  impression  this  makes  upon  him,  and  pro- 
ceed by  slow  degrees  as  he  is  able  to  bear  ;  and  you  must  carry 
on  the  work,  perhaps  at  distant  seasons  of  conversation.     The 
tender  or  diseased  eye  cannot  bear  a  deluge  of  light  at  once. 

*  For  the  nature  and  cauiti  of  prrjudicen,  and  for  the  prevrntiof  or 
«urin^  tnem  in  uurttf-Ues,  see  the  Doctor's  5y«iciiu  ot  Lo<ic,  P«rt  11.  Chap.  111. 
Of  Uia  fpriogi  of  f^ift  judfocot,  or  U&t  dociriot  gf  prrjudictf. 
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Therefore  we  are  not  to  consider  our  arguments  merely 
wccorduig  to  our  own  notions  of  their  forct^  and  from  thence  cx- 

ethe  immediate  conviction  of  others  ;  but  we  should  regard 
they  are  likely  to  be  received  by  the  persons  we  converse  with ; 
ami  thus  manage  our  reasoning,  as  the  nurse  gives  a  child  drink 
ky  alow  degrees,  lest  the  infant  should  be  choked  or  return  it  all 
baek  again  if  poured  in  too  hastily.     If  your  wine  be  ever  so 

Kd,  and  you  are  ever  so  liberal  in  bestowing  it  on  your  neigh* 
r,  yet  if  his  bottle  into  which  you  attempt  to  poor  it  with  free- 
dom has  a  narrow  mouth,  you  will  sooner  overset  the  bottle,  than 
fill  it  with  wine. 

Over-hastiness  and  vehemence  in  arguing  is  oftentimes  the 
effect  of  pride ;  it  blunts  the  poignancv  of  the  argument,  breaka 
its  force,  and  disappoints  the  end.  If  you  were  to  convince  a 
peraoD  of  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiate on^ 
and  you  take  up  the  consecrated  bread  before  him  and  say,  You 
fliay  seey  and  taste^  and  feel^  this  is  nothing  but  bread;  there' 
fore  whilst  you  assert  that  God  commands  you  to  believe  it 
is  not  breads  you  most  wickedly  accuse  God  of  commanding 
you  to  tell  a  lie.  This  sort  of  language  would  only  raise  the 
indignation  of  the  person  against  you,  instead  of  making  any 
impression  upon  him.  He  will  not  so  much  as  think  at  all  on  the 
argument  you  have  brought,  but  he  rages  at  you  as  a  profane 
wretch,  setting  up  your  own  sense  and  reason  above  sacred 
authority  ;  so  that  though  what  you  affirm  is  a  truth  of  great 
evidence,  yet  you  lose  the  benefit  of  your  whole  argument  by  an 
ill  management,  and  the  unseasonable  use  of  it. 

II.  IVe  may  expressly  allow  and  indulge  those  prejudices 
for  a  season^  which  seem  to  stand  against  the  truths  and  en- 
deavour to  introduce  the  truth  by  degrees  while  those  prejudices 
are  expressly  allowed,  till  by  degrees  the  advancing  truth  may 
of  itself  wear  out  the  prejudice.  Thus  God  himself  dealt  with 
hia  own  people  the  Jews  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  ;  for 
Iboogh  from  the  following  days  of  Pentecost  when  the  gospel 
was  proclaimed  and  connrmed  at  Jerusalem  the  Jewish  cere- 
BXiDies  began  to  be  void  and  ineffectual  for  any  divine  purpose, 
yet  the  Jews  who  received  Christ  the  Messiah  were  permitted  to 
cireumcise  their  children,  and  to  practise  many  Levitical  forms, 
till  that  constitution  which  then  waxed  old  should  in  time  vanish 
away.  Where  the  prejudices  of  mankind  cannot  be  conquered 
at  once,  but  they  will  rise  up  in  arms  against  the  evidence  of 
truth,  we  must  make  some  allowances,  and  yield  to  them  for  the 
present,  as  far  as  we  can  safely  do  it  without  real  injury  to  truth; 
and  if  we  would  have  any  success  in  our  endeavours  to  convince 
the  world,  we  must  practise  this  complaisance  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Take  a  student  who  has  deeply  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
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Pmpafcticfy  and  imit^neB  certaiu  immAteriil  betngft^  called  suh^ 
slantial  forms^  to  inbabit  every  kerb,  fluwer,  roiueral,  metal, 
fire,  water,  &c.  and  to  be  the  spring  of  all  its  propertiea  and 
o|>eration8 ;  or  tuke  a  Platonist  who  believes  an  amma  mundig 
an  universal  soul  of  the  worM  to  pervade  all  bodies,  to  act  io 
and  bj  them  according  to  their  nature,  and  indeed  to  give  them 
their  nature  and  their  special  powers ;  perhaps  it  may  be  very 
hard  to  convince  these  persons  by  arguments,  and  constrain  them 
to  yield  up  these  fimcies.  Weil  then,  let  the  one  believe  his 
universal  soul,  and  the  other  go  on  with  his  notion  of  sabstantiid 
forms,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  how  by  certain  original 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  various  sizes,  sliapes,  and  situations  of 
tlie  parts  of  matter,  allowing  a  continued  divine  concourse  io 
and  with  all,  the  several  appearances  in  nature  may  be  solved, 
and  the  variety  of  effects  produced,  according  to  the  corouscuhur 
philosophy,  improve<l  by  Des  Cartes,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  sir  Isaac 
Newton  ;  and  when  they  have  attained  a  degree  of  skill  in  this 
science,  they  will  see  these  airy  notions  of  theirs,  these  imain* 
nary  powers,  to  be  so  useless  and  unnecessary,  that  they  will 
drop  them  of  their  own  accord  ;  the  Peripatetic  forms  will  vanish 
from  the  mind  like  a  dream,  and  the  Platonic  soul  of  the  world 
will  expire. 

Or  suppose  a  yoimg  philosopher  under  a  powerful  persua- 
sion, that  there  t^  nothing  but  what  has  three  dimensions^  length, 
breadth^  and  thithtessy  and  consequently  that  every  finite  being 
has  a  figure  or  shape,  (for  shape  is  but  the  term  and  boundary 
of  dimensions :)  suppose  this  person,  througli  the  long  preju* 
dices  of  sense  and  imagination,  cannot  be  easily  brought  to  con- 
ceive of  a  spiritf  or  a  thinking  being  without  shape  and  dimen* 
sians;  let  him  then  continue  to  conceive  a  spirit  with  dimen" 
sions ;  but  be  sure  in  dl  his  conceptions  to  retain  the  idea  of 
cogitation  or  %  power  of  thinkings  and  thus  proceed  to  philoso- 
phize  upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  in  a  little  time  he  will  find  that 
length,  breadth  and  shape,  have  no  share  in  any  of  the  actions 
of  »  spirit ;  and  that  he  can  manifest  all  the  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  such  a  being,  with  all  its  operations  of  sensation,  voli- 
tion, &c«  to  be  as  well  performed  widiout  the  use  of  this  sup- 
posed shape  or  these  dimensions ;  and  that  all  these  operations 
and  these  attributes  may  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit,  considered  merely 
as  a  power  of  thinking.  And  wlieu  he  further  ctjiiceivcs.  that 
God,  the  infinite  spirit,  is  an  almighty^  se/f'tixisting^  thinkiitg 
power,  wiUiout  shape  and  dimemiom  of  Itngth,  breadth  and 
depth  J  he  may  then  soporose  the  humuu  spirit  may  be  an  inferior 
self-subsisting  power*of  thought ;  and  he  may  be  inclined  to  drop 
the  ideas  of  dimension  and  tigure  by  degrees,  when  he  sees  and 
is  convinced  they  do  nothing  towards  thinking,  nor  are  they  ne- 
cessary to  assist  or  explain  the  operations  or  properties  of  a  spirit. 
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T  may  give  another  initancc  of  the  same  practice,  where 
there  ia  a  prejudicate  foodneaii  of  particular  words  and  phraiea. 
Suppose  a  man  ia  educated  in  an  unhappy  form  of  speech  where* 
by  be  explains  some  great  doctrine  of  the  gospel^  and  hy  the 
means  of  this  phrase  he  has  imbibed  a  very  false  idea  of  thai 
doctrine  :  ypt  he  is  3o  bigoted  to  his  form  c»f  words,  that  lie 
naagines  if  those  words  are  omitted  the  doctrine  is  lost.  Now, 
if  I  cannot  possibly  persuade  him  to  part  with  his  improper  terms, 
I  will  indulge  tiiem  a  li((le,  and  try  to  explain  them  in  a  scrip- 
tural sense,  rather  than  hit  him  ^o  on  in  his  mistaken  ideas. 

Credonius  believes  that  Christ  descended  into  hell ;  I  think 
the  word  hell,  as  now  commonly  understock!,  is  very  improper 
here ;  but  since  the  bulk  of  chriwtiaus,  and  Credonius  among 
them,  will  by  no  means  part  with  the  word  out  of  tlieir  Ea^li^ 
creedy  I  will  explain  the  word  hell  to  signify  the  state  of  the 
deadf  or  the  separate  state  of  souh ;  and  thus  lead  my  friend 
into  more  just  ideas  of  the  truth,  namely^  that  the  soul  of'  Christ 
existed  three  days  in  the  state  of  separation  from  his  bodtf,  or 
was  in  the  invisible  world,  which  might  be  originally  called  hell 
io  EngUsh,  as  well  as  hades  in  Greek. 

Anil  la  has  been  bred  a  )>apist  all  her  days,  and  though  she 
does  not  know  much  of  religion,  yet  she  resolves  never  to  part 
with  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  and  is  obstinately  bent  against  a 
change.  Now  I  cannot  think  it  unlawful  to  teach  her  the  true 
christian,  that  is,  the  protestant  ^religion,  out  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  shew  her  that  the  same  doctrine  is  contained 
io  the  catholic  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  James  and  Jude  ;  and  thua 
let  her  live  and  die  a  good  christian,  in  the  belief  of  the  religion 
I  teach  her  out  of  the  New  Testament,  while  she  imagines  she 
is  a  Roman  catliolic  still,  because  she  finds  the  doctrine  she  is 
taught  in  the  catliolic  epistles,  and  in  that  to  the  Romans. 

I  grant  it  is  most  proper  there  should  be  different  wonls  (as 
far  as  possible)  applied  to  different  ideas  ;  and  this  rule  should 
never  be  dispensed  with,  if  we  had  to  do  only  with  the  reason 
of  mankind ;  but  their  various  prejudices  and  zeal  for  some  party- 
plirases,  sometimes  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  lead  them 
into  truth  under  the  covert  of  Uieir  own  beloved  forms  of  speech^ 
rather  than  permit  them  to  live  and  die  obstinate  and  uuconvinci- 
blc  io  any  dangerous  mistake ;  whereas  an  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  their  old  established  words,  would  raise  such  a  tumult 
within  them,  as  to  render  their  conviction  hopeless. 

III.  Sometimes  we  may  make  use  of  the  very  prejudices 
under  which  a  person  labours,  in  order  to  convince  Aim  of  some 
particular  truths  and  argue  with  him  upon  his  own  professed 
principles  as  tliough  they  were  true.  This  is  called,  argumentum 
ad  hominem^  and  is  another  way  of  dealing  with  the  prejudices 
of  men.    Suppose  a  Jew  lies  sick  of  afcver^  and  ia  Covhidd«a. 

V  3 
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flesh  by  his  phjrtician  ;  but  hearing  that  rabbits  were  pro^ 
for  the  dinner  of  the  family,  desired  earnestly  to  eat  of  them  ; 
and  suppose  he  became  impatient  because  his  physician  did  not 
permit  him,  and  he  insisted  upon  it,  that  it  could  do  him  no 
nurt ;'  surelv  rathi^r  than  let  him  persist  in  that  Fancy  and  that 
desire,  to  the  danger  of  his  life,  I  would  tell  him  that  tlieae 
animals  were  strangled,  which  sort  of  food  was  forbidden  hj 
the  Jewish  law,  though  I  myself  may  believe  that  law  is  now 
abolished. 

In  the  same  manner  was  Tencrilla  persuaded  to  let  Damon 
her  husband  prosecute  a  thief,  who  broke  open  their  house  on 
a  Sunday.  At  first  she  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  refused 
it  utterly,  because  if  the  thief  were  condemned,  according  to  the 
English  law,  he  must  be  hanged  ;  whereas  (said  she)  the  law 
of  God  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  does  not  appoint  death  to  be 
the  punishment  of  such  criminals,  but  tells  us,  that  a  thief  shall 
be  sold  for  his  theft;  Ex.  x\ii.  3.  But  when  Damon  could  no 
other  way  convince  her  that  the  thief  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  he 
put  her  in  mind  that  the  theft  was  committed  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing ;  now  the  same  law  of  Moses  requires,  that  the  Sabbaih^ 
breaker  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  ;  Ex.  xxxi.  15.  Num.  xv. 
35.  This  argument  prevailed  with  Teuerilla,  and  she  consented 
to  the  prosecution. 

Encratcs  used  the  same  means  of  conviction  when  he  saw  a 
Mahometan  drink  wine  to  exi.ess,  and  heard  him  maintain  the 
lawfulness  and  pleasure  of  drunkenness  :  Encraies  reminded 
him,  that  his  own  prophet  Mahomet  had  utterly  forbidden  all 
wine  to  his  followers  ;  and  the  good  man  restrained  liis  vicious 
appetite  by  his  superstition,  when  he  could  no  otherwise  con- 
irince  him  that  drunkenness  was  unlawful,  nor  withhold  him  from 
excess. 

Where  we  find  any  person  obstinately  persisting  in  a  mis- 
take in  opposition  to  all  reason,  especially  if  the  mistake  be  very 
injurious  or  pernicious,  and  we  know  this  person  will  hearken  to 
the  sentiment  or  authority  of  some  favourite  name,  it  is  needful 
aometimes  to  urge  the  opinion  and  authority  of  that  favourite 

ferson,  since  that  is  likely  to  be  regarded  much  more  than  reason, 
confess  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  speak  of  using  any  influence 
of  authority,  while  1  would  teach  the  art  of  reasoning.  But  in 
some  cases  it  is  better  that  poor,  silly,  perverse,  obstinate  crea- 
tures should  be  persuaded  to  judge  and  act  right,  by  a  veneration 
for  the  sense  of  others,  than  to  be  left  to  wander  in  pernicious 
errors,  and  continue  deaf  to  all  argument,  and  blind  to  all  eTi- 
dence.  They  are  but  children  of  a  larger  size  ;  and  since  thej 
persist  all  their  lives  in  their  minority,  and  reject  all  true  reason* 
ing,  surely  we  may  try  to  persuade  them  to  practise  what 
is  for  their  own  interest  by  such  childish  reasons  as  they  will 
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heuken  to ;  we  raay  overawe  them  from  purauiii^  their  own  ruia 
bv  tlie  terrors  of  a  solemn  shadow^  or  allure  them  by  a  sugar* 
plan  to  their  own  happiness.  But  after  a]l,  we  must  condude, 
that  wkereaoever  it  can  be  done,  it  is  best  to  remove  and  root  out 
those  prejudices  which  obstruct  the  entrance  of  truth  iuio  the 
mind,  rather  than  to  palliutc,  humour,  or  indulge  them ;  and 
soasetimea  this  must  necessarily  be  done,  before  vou  can  make  a 
person  part  with  some  beloved  error,  and  lead  him  into  belter 
scDtimenta. 

Suppose  you  would  convince  a  gamester,  that  gaming  is  not 
Blamfm  callings  or  business  of  life^  to  maintain  onesrif  bif  it^ 
aid  yoo  make  use  of  this  argument,  namely,  That  which  doth 
not  adinitus  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  that  we  may  ^eX  gain  by 
it,  caoDot  be  a  lawful  employment ;  but  we  cannot  ask  the  bles- 
dag  of  God  on  gaming,  therefore,  &c.  The  minor  is  proved 
ikus:  Vfe  cannot  pray  that  our  neighbour  may  lose ;  this  is  con* 
trary  to  the  rule  of  Peeking  our  neighbour's  welfare,  and  loving 
him  as  ourselves ;  this  is  wishing  mischief  to  our  neighbour. — ' 
But  in  gaming,  we  can  gain  but  just  so  much  as  our  neiglibour 
loaes ;  therefore  in  gaming  we  cannot  pray  for  the  blessing  of 
Gtxl  that  we  may  gain  by  it.  Perhaps  the  gamester  shrugs  and 
winces,  turns  and  twists  the  argument  every  way,  but  he  cannot 
fiurly  answer  it ;  yet  he  will  patch  up  an  answer  to  satisfy  him  • 
self,  and  will  never  yield  to  the  conviction,  because  he  feeh  so 
much  of  the  sweet  influence  of  gaming,  either  towards  the  gra- 
tification of  his  avarice,  or  the  support  of  his  expences.  Thus 
be  is  under  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  it,  and  is  not  easily 
pODvinced. 

Yoor.Qrst  work  therefore,  must  be  to  lead  him  by  degrees 
to  aeparate  the  thoughts  of  his  own  interest  from  the  argument, 
and  shew  him  that  our  own  temporal  interests,  our  livelihood,  or 
our  loss,  hath  nothing  to  do  to  determine  this  point  in  opposition 
to  the  plain  reason  of  things,  and  that  he  ought  to  put  these  con« 
siderations  quite  out  of  the  question,  if  he  would  be  honest  and  sin- 
cere in  his  search  after  truth  or  duty  ;  and  that  he  must  be  content- 
ed to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  truth,  even  though  it 
should  run  counter  to  his  secular  interest.  When  this  is  done, 
then  so  argument  may  carry  some  weight  of  force  with  it  toward 
his  conviction. 

lo  like  manner  if  the  question  were  whether  Matrissa  ought 
to  expose  herself  and  her  other  children  to  |>overty  and  misery, 
ID  order  to  support  the  extravagancies  of  a  favourite  son  ?  Per- 
haps the  mother  can  hear  no  argument  against  it ;  slie  feels  no 
ounviction  in  the  most  cogent  reasonings,  so  close  do  her  fond 
prqudices  stick  to  her  heart.  The  first  business  here  is  to  remove 
this  prejudice.  Ask  her  theretbre,  whether  it  is  not  a  parent's 
4vty  to  love  all  her  cb>ldrep,  so  as  to  provide  for  their  welfare  i 
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siege  in  form  ;  he  drew  all  bis  lines  of  circiirnvalUtion  and  ooo- 
traTallation  according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  but  he  was  so  tedious 
and  so  exact  in  these  matlicmatical  |>erforinaiices,  thai  the  seasoa 
was  spcnt^  he  was  forced  to  break  up  the  siege,  aod  retire  with* 
out  any  execution  done  upon  the  town. 

Ergates  is  another  sort  of  preacher,  a  workman  that  need 
not  be  as/iamtd :  he  had  in  his  younger  days  but  few  of  those 
learned  vanities,  and  age  and  experience  have  now  worn  them 
all  oQ*:  he  preaches  like  a  man  who  watc/tes  for  our  souls^  as 
one  that  must  give  an  account :  he  passes  over  lesser  matters 
with  speed,  and  pursues  his  great  design,  namely,  to  save  him^ 
self,  and  them  that  hear  him ;  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  And  by  folk>wine 
this  advice  of  St.  Paul,  he  happily  complies  with  that  great  ana 
natural  rule  of  Horace,  always  to  make  haste  towards  the  mo^ 
valuable  end  : — Semper  ad  eventum  festinat, — He  never  afl^a 
to  ohuse  a  very  obscure  text  lest  he  should  waste  too  much  of  the 
hour  iu  explaining  the  literal  sense  of  it :  he  reserves  all  those 
obscurities,  till  they  come  in  course  at  his  seasons  of  public  ex- 
position ;  for  it  is  his  opinion,  that  preaching  the  gospel  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  carries  in  it  a  little  different  idea  from  a 
learued  and  critical  exposition  of  the  difficult  tests  of  scripture* 

He  knows  well  how  to  use  his  logic  in  his  composures  ;  but 
he  calls  no  part  of  the  words  by  their  logical  name,  if  there  be 
any  vulgar  name  that  answers  it :  reading  and  meditation  have 
furnished  him  with  extensive  views  of  his  subject,  and  his  own 
good  sense  hath  taught  him  to  give  sufficient  reasons  for  every 
thing  he  asserts  ;  but  he  never  uses  one  of  them  till  a  proof  ia 
needful.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  mistaken  glosses  of  exposi- 
tors, but  he  thinl^s  it  needless  to  acquaint  his  hearers  with  them» 
unless  there  be  evident  danger  that  they  might  run  into  the  same 
mistake.  He  understands  well  what  his  subject  is  not,  as  well 
as  what  it  is  ;  but  when  he  would  explain  it  to  you,  he  never 
says  frstj  negativetyy  unless  some  remarkable  error  is  at  hand, 
and  which  his  hearers  may  easily  fall  into  for  want  of  such  t^ 
caution. 

Thus  in  five  or  ten  minutes  at  the  niost,  he  makes  his  way 
plain  to  the  proposition  or  theme  on  wliich  he  designs  to  dis- 
course :  and  being  so  wise  as  to  know  well  what  to  say,  and  what 
to  leave  out,  he  proportions  everjr  part  of  his  work  to  his  time ; 
he  enlarges  a  little  upon  the  subject,  by  way  of  illustration,  till 
the  truth  becomes  evident  and  intelligible  to  the  weakest  of  his 
hearers ;  then  he  confirms  the  point  with  a  few  convincing  argu* 
ments,  where  the  matter  requires  it,  and  makes  haste  to  turn  the 
doctrine  into  use  and  improverncnt.    Thus  the  ignorant  are  in- 
structed, and  the  growing  Christians  are  established  and  im- 
proved :  the  stupid  sinner  is  loudly  awakened,  and  the  mourning 
•ooItcccivm  consolation  :  the  unbeliever  is  led  to  trust  in  Chrial 
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ind  hit  gotpel,  ind  the  impenitent  and  immoral  are  convinced 
md  softened,  are  melted  and  reformed.  The  'inward  voice  of 
die  Holy  Spirit  joint  with  the  voice  of  the  minister ;  the  good 
man  and  the  hypocrite  have  their  proper  portions  assigned  them, 
§ni  the  work  of  the  Lord  prospers  in  his  hand. 

This  is  the  usual  course  and  manner  of  his  ministry.  This 
method  being  natural,  plain  and  easy,  he  casts  many  of  his  dis- 
eourset  into  this  form ;  but  he  is  no  slave  to  forms  and  methods 
of  any  kind  :  he  makes  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  neces- 
sty  of  hia  hearers,  the  great  rule  to  direct  him  what  method  he 
ihall  choose  in  every  sermon,  that  he  may  the  better  enlighten, 
CMivince,  and  persuade.  Ergates  well  knows,  that  where  the 
sobiect  itself  is  entirely  practical,  he  has  no  need  of  the  formality 
ef  lone  uses  and  exhortations  :  he  knows  that  practice  is  the 
chief  design  of  doctrine;  therefore  he  bestows  most  of  his  labour 
upon  this  part  of  his  office,  and  intermingles  much  of  the  pathe- 
tic under  every  particular :  yet  he  wisely  observes  the  special 
dangers  of  his  flock,  and  the  errors  of  the  time  he  lives  in  ;  and 
now  and  then  (though  very  seldom)  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
spend  almost  a  whole  discourse  in  mere  doctrinal  articles.  Upon 
each  an  occasion,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  take  up  a  little  larger 
part  of  his  hour  in  explaining  and  confirming  the  sense  of  his 
text^  and  brings  it  down  to  the  understanding  of  a  child. 

At  another  time,  perhaps,  he  particularly  designs  to  enter- 
lain  the  few  learned  and  polite  among  his  auditors :  and  that  with 
this  view,  that  he  may  ingratiate  his  discourses  with  their  ears, 
and  may  so  far  gratify  their  curiosity  in  this  part  of  his  sermon, 
as  to  give  an  easier  entrance  for  the  more  plain,  necessary,  and 
important  parts  of  it  into  their  hearts.  Then  he  aims  at,  and 
he  reaches  the  sublime,  and  furnishes  out  an  entertainment  for 
the  6uest  taste  ;  but  he  scarcely  ever  finishes  his  sermon  without 
compassion  to  the  unlearned,  and  an  address  that  may  reach 
their  consciences  with  words  of  salvation. 

I  have  observed  him  sometimes  after  a  learned  discourse, 
come  down  from  the  pul|)it  as  a  man  ashamed  and  quite  out  of 
countenance:  he  has  blushed  and  complained  to  his  intimate 
friends  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  have  preached  himse/J)  and 
HOi  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord :  he  has  been  ready  to  wihIi  he  had 
entertained  the  audience  in  a  more  unlearned  manner,  and  on  a 
more  vulgar  subject,  lest  the  servants  and  the  labourers  and 
tradesmen  there,  sliould  reap  no  advantage  to  their  souls,  and 
the  important  hour  of  worship  should  be  lost,  as  to  their  im- 
provement. Well  he  knows,  and  keeps  it  upon  his  heart,  that 
the  middle  and  lower  mnks  of  mankind,  and  people  of  an  unlet- 
tered character,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly ; 
therefore  he  is  ever  seeking  how  to  adapt  his  thoughts  and  bis 
fnBguage,  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  all  his  ministratiQat)  to 


the  insfrnrtion  and  profit  of  pors(»ns  uf  conunon  rank  and  capa* 
city  :  it  U  in  the  midst  of  these  that  he  ho|K's  to  And  his  triiinipb, 
his  joy  and  crown  in  the  last  great  day,  for  not  many  xeiae^  fwt 
many  noble  are  called. 

There  is  so  much  spirit  and  beauty  io  his  comnaon  eoover^ 
■ation,  that  it  is  sou^ht  and  desired  hy  the  ingenious  men  of  hit 
age  :  hut  he  carries  a  severe  fi;uard  of  piety  ahvays  about  him, 
that  tempers^  the  pleasant  air  of  his  dii»conrse,  even  in  his  bright- 
est and  freest  hours  ;  and  before  lie  leaven  the  place  (if  possible) 
he  will  leave  somelliing  of  the  savour  of  htaven  tbere :  in  the 
parlour  he  carries  on  tlie  design  of  the  pulpit,  but  in  so  elegant 
a  mauner  that  it  charms  tlie  company,  aud  gives  not  the  least 
occasion  for  censure. 

His  polite  acquaintance  will  sometimes  rally  him  for  talking 
•o  plainly  in  his  sermons,  and  sinking  hi^  good  sense  to  so  low  a 
level.  6ut  Ergates  is  bold  to  tell  the  gayest  of  them,  *^  Our 
public  business,  my  friend,  is  chiefly  with  the  weak  and  the  igno- 
rant.:- that  is,  the  bulk  of  mankind  :  the  poor  receive  the  gospel : 
the  mechaoica  and  day-labourers,  the  women  and  the  children  of 
my  assembly,  have  souls  to  be  saved  ;  I  will  imitate  my  blessed 
Redeemer,  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  and  learn  of  St. 
Paol  to  becotne  all  thwgs  to  all  mertj  that  I  majf  win  souJs 
Mid  lead  many  aiuncrs  to  heaven  by  repentance,  faith  and 
hoUnesa." 

Sect.  II. — A  branching  Sermon. 

I  HAVE  always  tbonght  it  a  mistake  in  the  preadier,  to 
mince  his  text  or  his  subject  too  small,  by  a  great  number  of  sub- 
divisions ;  for  it  occasions  great  confusion  of  the  understandirga 
of  the  unlearned.  Where  a  man  divides  his  matter  under  more 
genera),  less  general,  special,  and  more  particular  heads,  he  is 
under  a  necessity  sometimes  of  saying,  ^firstlj/  or  secondlt/y  two  or 
three  times  together,  wiiich  the  learned  may  observe  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  auditory,  not  knowing  the  analysis,  cannot  so 
muck  as  take  it  into  their  minds,  and  much  less  treasure  it  up  in 
their  memories  in  a  juat  and  regular  order  ;  and  when  such 
bearers  arc  desired  to  give  some  account  of  the  sermon,  they 
throw  the  thirdlys  and  secondlys  into  heai»,  and  make  very  con- 
fused work  in  a  rehearsal,  by  intermingling  the  general  and  the 
special  heads.  In  writing  a  large  discourse  thia  is  much  more 
tolerable*,  but  in  preaching  it  is  less  profitable  and  more  intricate, 
and  offensive. 

It  is  as  vain  an  affectation  also  to  draw  out  a  long  rank  of  par- 
ticulars in  the  same  sermon  under  any  one  general,  and  run  up 
the  number  of  them  to  eighteenthlt/y  or  seven- and  twentiet hit/. 

*  RFpacially  an  worcft  in«7  be  used  to  Dombrr  the  ernerals  :  »ad  figares  of 
4iffpr«(iii  kmiit  ftn.l  forOM,  to  amribal  tbe  primary  sod  leioadKiy  ranks  ul  parn- 
culars  under  thero. 
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Hen  that  take  delight  in  this  sort  of  work,  will  cut  out  all  tlicir 
feosenito  shreds  ;  aod  every  thing  that  they  can  say  U]>oDauy 
topic,  shall  make  a  new  particular. 

This  sort  of  folly  and  mistaken  conduct  appears  weekly  in 
Polyramus*  lectures,  and  renders  all  his  discourses  lean  and 
iosiirid.  Whether  it  proceed  from  mere  barrenucss  of  thought 
aod  a  native  dryness  of  soul,  that  he  is  not  able  to  vary  his  mat* 
ter,  and  to  amplify  beyond  the  formal  topics  of  an  analysis,  or 
whether  it  arise  from  aftectatiou  of  fuoIi  a  way  of  talkin&^,  is  hard 
to  say  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  chief  part  of  liis  anditory  are 
fiot  overmuch  profited  or  pleased.  When  1  sit  under  his  preach- 
log,  I  fancy  myself  brought  into  the  valley  of  Ezckicrs  vi|ion  ; 
it  nra$  full  of  bones,  and  behold,  there  rccre  verjf  many  tit  t/<e 
valley,  and  to,  they  rsert  very  dry  ;  Ezck.  xxxvii.  1, 2. 

It  is  the  variety  of  enlargement  u|K>n  a  few  proper  beadsi 
Ihat  clothes  the  dry  bones  and  flesh,  and  animates  them  with 
blood  and  spirits  ;  it  is  this  that  colours  the  discourse,  makes  it 
warm  aod  strong,  and  renders  tlie  di\ine  propositions  bright  and 
persuasive  :  it  is  this  brings  down  the  doctrine  or  the  duty  lo  the 
understanding  and  conscience  of  the  whole  auditory,  and  ooiu* 
mands  the  natural  afiections  into  the  interest  of  the  gospel  :  in 
short,  it  is  this  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gives 
life  and  force,  beauty  and  success  to  a  sermon,  and  provides  food 
for  souls.  A  single  rose-bush,  or  a  dwarf-pear,  with  all  their 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  about  them,  have  more  beauty  and  s|iirit, 
iu  themselves,  and  yield  more  food  and  pleasure  to  mankind^  than 
the  innumerable  brauches,  boughs  and  twigs  of  a  long  hedge  of 
thorns.  The  fruit  will  feed  the  hungry,  and  the  flower  refresh 
the  fainting  ;  whirh  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  thickest  oak 
in  Bashan,  when  it  has  lost  its  vital  juice  ;  it  may  spread  its 
liiiibs  indeed  far  and  wide,  but  they  are  naked,  withered,  and 
sapless. 

Sect.  III. — The  Harangue. 

IS  it  not  possible  to  forsake  one  extreme  without  running 
into  a  worse  ?  Istiiere  no  medium  between  a  sermon  made  up  of 
sixty  dry  particulars,  and  a  long  loose  declamation  without  any 
distinction  ol'the  |)arts  of  it  P  Must  the  preacher  divide  his  works 
by  the  breaks  of  a  minute  watch,  or  let  it  run  on  incessantly  to 
the  last  word,  like  the  flowing  stream  of  tlue  hour-glnssthat  mea- 
sures his  divinity  P  Surely  Fluvio  preaches  as  though  he  knew 
no  medium  ;  and  having  taken  a  disgust  heretofore  at  one  of 
Polyramus*  lectures,  he  resolved  his  own  discourses  should  have 
no  distinction  of  particulars  in  them.  His  language  flows  smooth- 
ly in  a  long  connection  of  periods,  and  glides  over  the  ear  like  a 
rivulet  of  oil  over  pnlished  marble,  and  like  that  too  leaves  no 
trace  bchiud  it.     The   attention  is  detained  iu  a  gentle  pleasure, 
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and  (to  say  Ihc  best  thln^  |X)Hsib]c  of  it)  the  bearer  is  soothed  ia 
something  like  divine  delight ;  but  he  can  give  the  enquirioK 
frcnd  scarcely  any  account  what  it  was  that  pleased  him.  l£ 
retains  a  faint  idea  of  the  sweetness,  but  has  forgotten  the  aenae. 

Tell  me  FluviOi  is  this  the  most  effectual  way  to  instruct  ig« 
norant  creatures  in  the  several  articles  of  faith,  and  the  Tarioua 
duties  of  the  christian  life  ?  Will  such  a  loiig  uniform  flow  of 
language  imprint  all  the  distant  parts  of  christian  knowledge  on 
the  mind,  in  their  best  form  and  order?  Do  you iind  such  a 
gentle  aud  gliding  stream  of  words,  most  powerful  to  call  up  the 
souls  of  sinners  from  their  dangerous  or  fatal  lethargy  ?  Will 
this  indolent  and  moveless  species  of  oratory,  make  a  thoughtless 
wretah  attend  to  matters  of  infinite  moment  ?  Can  a  long  purl- 
ing sound  awaken  a  sleepy  conscience,  and  give  a  perishing  sin- 
ner just  notices  of  his  dreadful  hazard  ?  Can  it  furnish  his  un- 
derstanding and  his  memory  with  all  the  awful  and  tremendous 
topics  of  our  religion,  when  it  scarcely  ever  leaves  any  distinct 
impression  of  one  of  them  on  bis  soul  ?  Can  you  make  the  ar* 
row  wound  where  it  will  not  stick  ?  Where  all  the  discourse 
irauishes  from  the  remembrance,  can  you  suppose  the  soul  to  be 

{»rofitcd  or  enriched  ^  Wlicn  you  brush  over  the  closed  eye- 
ids  with  a  feather,  did  you  ever  find  it  give  light  to  the  blind  ? 
Has  any  of  your  soft  harangues,  your  continued  threads  of  silken 
eloquence,  ever  raised  the  dead  ?  I  fear  your  whole  aim  is  to 
talk  over  the  appointed  number  of  minutes  upon  the  subject,  or 
to  practise  a  little  upon  the  gentler  passions,  without  any  concern 
bow  to  ifive  tiie  understanding  its  due  improvement,  or  to  fur- 
nish the  memory  witli  any  lasting  treasure,  or  to  make  a  knowing 
and  a  religious  christian. 

Ask  old  Whcatficid  (he  rich  farmer,  ask  Plowdown  your 
neighbour  or  any  of  his  family  who  have  sat  all  their  lives  under 
your  ministry,  what  they  know  of  the  common  truths  of  reli- 
gion, or  of  the  special  articles  of  Christianity.  Desire  them  to 
tell  you,  7c!iat  the  gospel  i5,  or  what  is  salvation  ?  fVAai  are 
their  duties  t/)u'antGody  or  ii>hat  they  mean  hy  religion^  Who 
is  Je/ius  Christ,  or  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  atonement  or 
redemption  hi/  his  blood '^  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  yourself, 
that  you  have  very  seldom  entertained  them  with  these  subjects. 
Well,  enquire  of  them  what  is  heaven  ?  Which  is  the  va^  to 
obtain  ity  or  what  hope  they  have  of  dwelling  there  ?  Entreat 
them  to  tt'li  you,  wherein  thei/  have  profited  as  to  holiness  of 
heart  or  life,  or  fiuuss  for  death.  They  will  soon  make  it  appear 
by  their  uukward  answers,  that  they  tmdersiood  very  little  of 
all  yuur  tine  discourses,  and  those  of  your  |)redecessora ;  and 
ha%e  made  but  wretched  improvement  of  forty  years  attendance 
at  chureh  J'hey  have  now  and  then  been  pleased,  perha))s, 
with  the  music  of  your  voice^  as  with  the  sound  of  a  siccet  in^ 
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itmmentf  mnd  tbey  mistook  that  for  devotion ;  but  their  beads 
•re  dark  tlill,  and  their  hearts  earthly ;  they  are  mere  heathens 
with  a  christian  name,  and  know  little  more  of  God  than  tlieir 
jokes  of  oxen.  In  short,  Pulyramus'  auditors  have  some  con- 
liision  in  their  knowledge,  but  Fiuvio's  hearers  have  scarcely 
any  knowledge  at  all. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  your  discourses  are  not  all  made  up  of 
harangue ;  your  design  is  sometimes  to  infonn  the  mind  by  a 
train  of  well  connected  reasonings,  and  that  all  your  parografihs 
m  their  lon^  order  prove  and  support  each  other ;  and  though 

Ea  do  not  distinguish  your  discourse  into  particulars,  yet  you 
▼e  kept  some  invisible  method  all  the  way,  and  by  some  arti- 
ficial gradations,   you  have  brougiit  your  sermon  down  to  the 
concluding  sentence.     It  may  be  so  sometimes,  and,  I   wilt  ac- 
knowledge it :  but  believe  me  Fluvio,  this  artificial  and  invisible 
aaelhod,  carries  darkness  with  it  instead  of  light;  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  a  proper  way  to  instruct  the  vulgar,  that  is,  the  bulk 
of  your  auditory ;  their  souls  are  not  capable  of  so  wide  a  stretch, 
as  to  take  in  the  whole  chain  of  your  long  connected  consequences ; 
you  talk  reason  and    religion  to  them  in   vain,  if  you   do  not 
make  the  argument    so  siiort  as  to    come  within  their  grasp, 
and   give  a  frequent  rest  for  tlieir  thoughts ;  you   must  break 
the  bread  of  life  into  pieces  to  feed  children   with  it,  and  part 
your  discourses  into  distinct  propositions,  to  give  the  ignorant  a 
plain  schciue  of  any  one  doctrine,  and  enable  them  to  compre- 
hend or  retain  it. 

Every  day  gives  us  experiments  to  confirm  what  I  say,  and 
to  encourage  ministers  to  divide  their  sermons  into  several  distinct 
heads  of  discourse.  Myrtilla,  a  little  creature  of  nine  years  old, 
was  at  church  twice  yesterday  :  in  the  morning  the  preacher  en- 
tertmined  his  audience  with  a  running  oration,  and  the  child  could 
give  her  parents  no  other  account  of  it,  but  that  he  talked  smooth- 
ly and  sweetly  about  virtue  and  heaven.  It  was  Ergates*  lot  to 
fulfil  the  service  of  the  afternoon  ;  he  is  an  excellent  preacher, 
both  for  the  wise  and  unwise  :  in  the  evening,  Myrtilla  very 
prettily  entertained  her  mother  with  a  repetition  of  the  most  con- 
siderable parts  of  the  sermon  ;  for  '^  Here,"  said  she,  *<  1  can  fix 
my  thoughts  upon  first,  secondly,  and  thirdly,  upOn  the  doctrine, 
the  reasons,  and  the  inferences  ;  and  I  know  what  I  must  try  to 
remember,  and  repeat  it  when  my  friends  shall  ask  me  :  but  as 
for  the  morning  sermon  I  could  do  nothing  but  hear  it,  for  I  could 
not  tell  what  I  should  get  by  heart.'' 

This  manner  of  talking  in  loose  harangue,  has  not  only  injur- 
ed our  pulpits  but  it  makes  the  several  essays  and  treatises,  that 
arc  written  now-a-days,  less  capable  of  improving  the  knowledge 
or  enriching  the  memory  of  the  reader.  1  will  easily  grant, 
chat  where  tlic  whole  discourse  reachos  not  bt^ybud  a  few  pages. 
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there  is  noneoeadty  of  the  formal  prmosal  of  the  eeverftl  p8rt»» 
before  you  handle  each  of  them  aistioetly,  nor  u  there  need  of 
such  a  set  method  :  the  unlearned  and  narrow  understanding 
can  take  an  easy  view  of  the  whole,  without  the  author's  pointings 
to  the  several  parts.  But  where  the  essay  is  prolon/s^ed  to  « 
greater  extent,  coofusion  grows  upon  the  reader  almost  at  evory 
page,  without  some  scheme  or  method  of  successive  heads  in  tlie 
discourse,  to  direct  the  mind  and  aid  ttie  memory. 

If  it  be  answered  here,  That  ndther  such  trentises  nor  ser* 
mons  are  a  mere  heap,  for  there  is  a  just  method  observed  in 
the  comj)osure,  and  the  subjects  are  ranked  in  a  premier  order. 
It  is  easy  to  reply,  Tliat  this  method  is  so  concealed,  th:ti  a  com- 
mon reader  or  iiearer  can  never  find  it ;  and  you  must  suppose 
every  one  that  peruses  such  a  book,  and  much  more  that  attends 
such  a  discourse,  to  have  some  good  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
Logic  before  he  can  distinguish  the  various  parts  and  branches, 
the  connections  and  transitions  of  it.  To  au  unlearned  eye  or 
ear,  it  appears  a  mere  heap  of  good  things  without  antf  method. 
f0rm  or  order  ;  and  if  you  tell  your  young  friends  they  should 
get  it  into  their  heads  and  hearts,  they  know  not  how  to  set 
about  it. 

If  we  enquire,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  modern  in- 
genious writers  should  aScct  tliis  manner?  I  know  no  justcr 
reason  to  give  for  it,  than  a  humuurous  and  wanton  contempt  of 
the  customs  and  practices  of  our  forefatliers  ;  a  sensible  disgust 
taken,  at  some  of  their  mistakes  and  ill  conduct,  at  first  tempted  a 
\ain  generation  into  the  contrary  extreme  near  sixty  years  ago  ; 
and  now  even  to  this  day  it  continues  too  much  in  fashion,  so  ihat 
the  v^iseas  well  as  the  weak  arc  ashamed  to  oppose  it,  and  are 
borne  down  with  the  current. 

Our  fathers  formed  their  sermons  much  upon  the  model  of  Joe- 
irinCf  reason  and  use ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  method  of  more 
universal  service,  and  more  easily  applicable  to  most  subjects, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  or  proper  in  every  discourse  :  but  the 
Tcry  names  of  doctrine  and  use  are  become  now-a-days  such 
stale  and  old-fashioned  things,  that  a  modish  |)reacher  is  quite 
ashamed  of  them,  nor  can  a  modish  hearer  hoar  the  sound  of 
those  syllables  :  a  direct  and  dihtinct  address  to  the  consciencea 
of  saints  and  sinners,  must  not  be  named  or  mentioned,  though 
these  terms  are  scriptural  ;  lest  it  should  be  hissed  out  of  the 
church,  Uke  the  'j^t: b  of  a  round-head,  or  a  puritan. 

Some  of  oiu  fathers  have  multiplied  their  particulars  under 
one  single  head  of  discourse,  and  run  up  the  tale  of  them  to  six- 
teen or  sevcnt' en.  Culpable  indeed,  and  too  numerous  !  But 
in  oppositio'.t  to  this  extreme,  we  are  almost  ashamed  in  our  age 
to  say  third';.  ;  and  all  fourthly's  andtifthly^s  are  very  unfashion- 
able words.     Our  fathers  made  too  great  account  of  the  sciences 
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of  kgic  and  metapbyticf ,  and  the  formalitiei  of  definition  and 
difirioo,  syllogisni  and  method ,  when  they  brought  them  to  often 
nio  the  pulpit ;  but  we  hold  tliose  arts  so  much  in  contempt  and 
defianof,  that  we  had  rather  talk  a  whole  hour  without  order  and 
without  edification,  than  be  suspected  of  using  logic  or  method  ia 
oar  discourses. 

Some  of  our  fathers  neglected  politeness  perhaps  too  much, 
ind  indulged  a  coarseness  of  style,  and  a  rougii  or  aukward  pro« 
Bonciation  ;  but  we  have  such  a  value  for  elegance,  and  so  nice  a 
tiste  for  what  we  call  polite,  that  we  dare  not  spoil  the  codeneo 
of  a  period  to  quote  a  text  of  scripture  in  it,  nor  disturb  the  har« 
iDony  of  our  sentences,  to  number  or  to  name  the  heads  of  our  dis« 
ooorae.  And  for  this  reason,  I  have  heard  it  hinted,  that  the 
aame  of  Christ  has  been  banished  out  of  polite  sermons,  be- 
csuse  itiaa  monosyllable  of  so  many  consonants,  and  so  harsh  A 
mud. 

But  after  all,  our  fathers  with  all  their  defects,  and  with  aH 
thdr  weaknesses,  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  sensiblo 
instruction  of  whole  parishes,  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  from 
the  errors  of  their  way^  and  the  salvation  of  multitudes  of  souls. 
But  it  has  been  the  late  complaint  of  Dr.  Edwards,  and  other 
worthy  sons  cf  the  established  church,  that  in  too  many  pulpits 
now-a-days,  there  are  only  heard  some  smooth  declamations^ 
while  the  hearers  that  were  ignorant  of  the  gospel,  abide  still  with« 
eot  knowledge,  and  the  profane  sinners  are  profane  still.  O  that 
divine  grace  would  descend  and  reform  what  is  amiss  in  all  tho 
sanctuaries  of  the  nation.  * 


CHAP.  VII.— 0/  writing  Books  for  the  Public. 

IN  the  explication  and  distinction  of  words  and  things  by 
definition  and  description ;  in  the  division  of  things  into  their 
several  parts,  and  in  the  ilistribution  of  things  into  their  several 
kinds,  be  sure  to  observe  a  jost  medium.  We  must  not  always 
explain  and  distinguish,  define,  divide  and  distribute,  nor  must 
we  always  omit  it  :  sometimes  it  is  useless  and  impertinent^ 
sometimes  it  is  proper  and  necessary.  There  is  confusion  brought 
into  our  argument  and  discourse  by  too  many,  or  by  too  few  of 
these.     One  author  plunges  his  reader  into  the  midst  of  things 

*  It  sppears  by  the  date,  at  tho  bottom  of  this  paper  in  the  MS9.  thnt  it 
was  written  io  the  year  1118.  The  firpt  and  perhap«  the  »«cond  fection  of  it,  ma^ 
aeem  now  to  be  xrowa  la  a  great  mrasure  o'Ji  uf  date  ;  hut  wbether  the  third  ii 
Dot  a(  leatt  ai  leavoDsble  now  an  ever,  may  dctervt  lerious  co  sid^rition.  Tbm 
•otbor since  this  wa4  drawn  up,  hitbdeliTered  his  sentimenis  more  fully  io  tli# 
fir^t  part  of  that  cxcelltot  pitce,  eulitled.  An  humble  Attempt  for  the  R«VLTal  q( 
li«tieioB,  Bee. 

Vol.  viii. 
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without  due  explication  of  tbem ;  auotlier  jumbles  together  witb* 
out  distinction,  all  those  ideas  which  have  any  likeness  ;  a  tliird 
is  fond  of  explaining  every  word,  and  coining  distinctions  be- 
tween ideas  which  have  little  or  no  difference  ;  but  each  of  these 
Tuns  into  extremes  ;  for  all  these  practices  are  equal  Hindrances 
to  clear,  just,  and  usefid  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  long  train  of 
rules,  but  observation  and  good  judgment,  can  teach  us  when  to 
explain,  define,  and  divide,  and  where  to  omit  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  treatise,  it  is  proper  and  necessary 
sometimes  to  premise  some  praecognita  or  general  principles, 
which  may  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  suQect  in  band,  and 
give  light  or  strength  to  the  following  discourse :  but  it  is  ridicul- 
ous, under  a  pretence  of  such  introductions  or  prefaces,  to  wander 
to  the  most  remote  or  distant  themes,  which  have  no  near  or  neces- 
sary connexion  with  thethingin  hand  ;  this  serves  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  make  a  gaudy  shew  of  learning.  There  was  a  professor 
of  divinity,  who  began  an  analytical  exposition  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  with  such  praecognita  as  these :  first  he  shewed  the  ex* 
cellence  of  man  above  other  creatures,  who  was  able  to  declare 
the  sense  of  his  mind  by  arbitrary  signs ;  tlicn  he  harangued  upoo 
the  origin  of  speedi ;  after  that  he  told  of  the  wonderful  inven- 
tion of  writing,  and  enquired  into  the  author  of  tliat  art  which 
Mught  us  to  paint  sounds  :  when  he  had  given  us  the  varioiu 
opinions  of  the  learned  on  this  point,  and  distributed  writing  intc 
its  several  kinds,  and  laid  down  definitions  of  them  all  at  last  he 
carne  to  speak  of  epistolary  writing,  and  distinguished  epistlei 
intof  imiliar,  private,  public,  recommendatory  credentials,  and  whal 
not  ?  Thencp  he  descended  to  speak  of  the  superscription,  subscript 
tion,  &c.  And  some  lectures  were  finished  before  he  came  to  the  firsi 
verse  of  St.  PauFs  epistle  ;  the  auditors,  being  half  starved  and 
tired  with  expectation,  dropped  away  one  by  one,  so  that  the  Pro- 
fessor had  scarce  any  hearers  to  attend  the  college  or  the  lecturei 
which  he  had  promised  on  that  part  of  scripture. 

Tlie  rules  which  Horace  has  given  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
would  instruct  many  a  preacher  and  professor  of  theology^  if  the] 
would  but  attend  to  them.  He  informs  us  that  a  wise  author,  sucl 
as  Ilopier,  who  writes  a  poem  of  the  Trojan  war,  would  not 
begin  a  long  and  far  distant  story  of  Jupiter  in  tlie  form  of  i 
swan  impregnating  Leda  with  a  double  egg ;  from  one  part  where 
of  Helen  was  hatched,  who  was  married  to  Menelaus  a  Greel 
general,  and  then  stolen  from  him  by  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  o 
Troy,  which  awakened  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks  against  tb 
Trojans. 

Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanitm  orditur  ah  ova. 

But  the  writer,  says  he,  makes  all  proper  haste  to  the  event  o 
tbiags^  and  does  not  drag  on  slowly,  perpetually  turning  asid 
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tpom  hit  pointy  and  catching  at  every  incident  to  prolong  bis  itory, 
18  lIuHigh  be  wanted  matter  to  furniah  out  hit  tale. 

Semprr  ad  eventum  festinat. 

Hioiigli  I  moat  oonfeaa,  I  cannot  think  Homer  baa  always  follow* 
•dtbia.mle  in  either  of  his  two  famous  epic  poems  :  but  Horace 
doea  not  bear  what  1  say.  There  is  also  another  rule  near  a-kin 
to  the  former. 

As  a  writer  or  a  speaker  should  not  wander  from  his  subject 
la  fetch  in  foreiffo  matter  from  afar,  so  neither  should  he  amasa 
together  and  drag  in  all  that  can  be  said  even  on  his  appointed 
tbeme  of  discourse ;  but  he  should  consider  what  is  his  chief 
d^gOy  what  is  the  end  he  hath  in  view,  and  then  to  make  every 
part  of  his  discourse  subserve  that  design.  If  he  keep  his  great 
end  always  in  bis  eve,  be  will  pass  hastily  over  those  parts  or  ap« 
pendages  of  bia  subject  which  have  no  evident  connexion  with  his 
design,  or  he  will  entirely  omit  them,  and  hasten  continually 
towards  his  intended  mark  ;  employing  his  time,  his  study  and 
labour,  chiefly  on  that  part  of  his  subject  which  is  most  necessary 
to  attain  his  present  and  proper  end.  This  might  be  illustrated 
by  a  multitude  of  examples ;  but  an  author  who  should  heap  them 
together  on  such  an  occasion,  might  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
himself  an  example  of  the  impertinence  he  is  cautioning  others  to 
avoid. 

After  yon  have  finished  any  discourse  which  you  design  for 
the  public,  it  would  be  always  best,  if  other  circumstances  would 
permit,  to  let  it  sleep  some  time  before  you  expose  it  to  the  world, 
that  so  you  may  have  opportunity  to  review  it  with  the  indifference 
of  a  strani^er,  and  to  make  the  whole  of  it  pass  under  a  new  and 
just  examination  :  for  no  man  can  judge  so  justly  of  his  own  work, 
while  the  pleasure  of  his  invention  and  performance  is  fresh,  and 
has  engaged  his  self-love  too  much  on  the  side  of  what  he  baa 
newly  finished.  If  an  author  would  send  a  discourse  into  the 
world,  which  should  be  most  universally  approved,  he  should 
consult  persons  of  every  different  genius,  sentiment  and  party, 
and  endeavour  to  learn  their  opinions  of  it  In  the  world  it  wdl 
certainly  meet  with  all  these.  Set  it  therefore  to  view  aroongat 
several  of  your  acquaintance  first,  who  may  survey  the  argument 
<Ni  all  sides,  and  one  may  happen  to  suggest  a  correction  which 
is  entirely  neglected  by  others ;  and  be  sure  io  yield  yourself  to 
the  dictates  of  true  criticism^  and  just  censure^  wheresoever  you 
meet  with  them  ;  nor  let  a  fondness  for  what  you  have  written^ 
blind  your  eyes  against  the  discovery  of  your  own  mistakes. 

When  an  author  desires  a  friend  to  revise  his  work,  it  is  too 
frequent  a  practice  to  disallow  almost  every  correction  which  a 
judicious  friend  would  make  ;  he  apologizes  for  this  word,  and 
the  other  expression  s  be  vindicates  this  sentence,  and  gives  his 

•  2 
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to  juAtif^  thoM  ezpretiioDS,  and  Tiodicate  thoao  little  lapMt  thejf; 
ff ere  goilty  of,  rather  than  they  will  condeaoend  to  eorreot  thoaai 
little  mitiakea,  or  recal  those  improper  expressions.  O  iAai  we; 
could  put  off  our  pride,  our  selj -sufficiency ,  and  our  iufallibi^ 
litify  when  we  enter  into  a  debate  of  truth.  But  if  the  writer  ia 
guilty  of  mingling  these  I hiugs  with  his  grand  argument,  happy 
will  that  reader  be  who  has  judi^ment  enough  to  distinguish 
them,  and  to  neglect  every  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the  ori- 
ginal theme  proposed  and  disputed. 

Yet  here  it  may  be  proper  to  put  in  one  exception  to  this 
general  observation  or  remark,  namely,  when  the  second  writer 
attacks  only  a  particular  or  collateral  opinion  which  was  itiain* 
tained  by  the  first,  then  the  fourth  writing  may  be  supposed  to 
contain  a  necessary  part  of  the  complete  force  of  the  argument^ 
as  well  as  the  second  and  third,  because  the  first  writing  only 
occasionally  or  collaterally  mentioned  that  sentiment  which  the 
second  attacks  and  opposes ;  and  in  such  a  case,  the  second  may 
be  esteemed  as  the  first  treatise  on  that  controversy.  It  would 
take  up  too  much  time  should  we  mention  instances  of  this  kind, 
which  might  be  pointed  to  in  most  of  our  controversial  writers, 
and  it  might  be  invidious  to  enter  into  the  detail.* 

Sect.  II. — Of  reading  Controversies. 

WHEN  we  take  a  book  into  our  hands  wherein  any  doc- 
trine or  opinion  is  printed  in  a  way  of  argument,  wc  are  too  often 
satisfied  and  determined  before-hand,  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong;  and  if  we  are  on  the  writer's  side,  we  are  generally 
tempted  to  take  his  arguments  for  soKd  and  substantial ;  and  thus 
our  own  former  sentiment  is  established  more  powerfully,  witliout 
a  sincere  search  after  truth. 

If  .we  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  then  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  nothing  of  force  in  these  arguments^ 
and  wc  are  satisfied  with  a  short  survey  of  the  book,  and  are 
fKK)n  persuaded  to  pronounce  mistake,. weakness  and  insufficiency 
concerning  it.    Multitudes  of  common  readers,  who  are  fallen 

*  upon  thit  It  may  be  remarked  f^rlber,  that  there  ii  •  certain  fpirit  of  no- 
velty and  brnorulence  wHich  never  fails  to  adnro  a  writer  on  such  oorasionfr,  and 
which  ^nfrflliy  do<8  him  much  more  aeiTire  in  the  judgment  of  wi«e  and  eenai- 
ble  men,  than  any  poignancy  of  latire  with  which  he  might  be  able  to  anioat* 
his  producliont  ;  aod  a%  tbia  always  appcart  amiable,  to  it  it  peculiarly  charmins 
when  the  opponent  ihcws  that  pi-rlnen  and  petnlancy  which  it  fo  very  common 
•n  Buch  t>ccasioni.  When  a  wiit»T»  iuitead  of  pursuing  with  eager  resentment 
the  antagonist  that  ha»  given  i^uch  provocatiou,  calmly  attends  to  the  main  ques- 
tion in  debai<*,  with  a  noble  n^gligf0<-e  of  those  little  advantages  which  ilUna-nr* 
■nd  i1l-m4n»*rrt  alwtys  ^ife,  he  acquirei  a  glory  far  superior  to  any  trophies 
Which  vit  can  raifte.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Folid  instruction  hit 
pages  may  contain,  will  give  a  continu«n«:e  to  hrs  frritings  far  beyond  what  tr»ctt 
•f  peevish  controversy  .<rf  to  expect,  of  which  the  much  greater  pari  are  fcofn« 
away  ibio  oblivion  by  th«  wind  they  raise  or  burned  in  their  own  flames. 
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lit^  uy  mtoff  vthen  they  arc  directed  and  advif ed  to  read  a 
iKatifee  that  would  set  them  riglit,  read  it  with  a  lort  of  dii« 
011  which  they  have  before  entertaioed  ;  they  skim  lightly  over 
tiie  argamenta,  they  neglect  or  deapiae  the  force  of  them,  and 
kcepLtaeirown  conclusion  firm  in  their  assent,  and  thus  they 
naintaia  their  error  in  the  midst  of  light,  and  grow  incapable  of 
osavietioD*  § 

But  if  we  would  indei^d  act  like  sincere  searchers  for  the 
truth,  we  should  survey  every  argument  with  a  careful  and  un«> 
kaased  mind,  whether  it  agree  with  our  former  opinion  .or  no  : 
we  sboiild  give  every  reasoning  its  full  force,  and  wei^^h  it  -in 
our  aedatest  judgment.  Now  the  best  wiiy  to  try  what/orca 
tiiere  ia  in  the  arguments  which  arc  brought  against  our  own 
opinions  is,  to  sit  down  and  etulcavour  to  give  a  solid  answer, 
ooe  by  one,  to  every  argument  that  the  author  brings  to  support 
his  own  doctrind  ;  and  in  this  attempt,  if  we  find  there  some  ar* 
gamenta  which  we  are  not  able  to  answer  fairly  to  our  own  minds, 
we  should  then  begin  to  betliiuk  ourselves,  whether  wo  have  not 
been  hitherto  in  a  mistake,  and  whether  the  defender  of  (he  con- 
trary sentiments  may  not  be  in  the  right.  Such  a  mctlioil  as  this, 
will  efiectually  forbid  us  to  pronounce  at  once  against  those  doc- 
trines, and  those  writers,  which  arc  contrary  to  our  scndments; 
and  we  siiall  endeavour  lo  find  solid  arguments  to  refute  their 
positions,  before  we  entirely  cstahlish  ourselves  iu  a  contrary 
opinion. 

Volatillis  had  given  himself  up  to  the  conversation  of  the 
free-thinkers  of  our  age,  upon  all  subjects;  and  being  {deased 
with  the  wit  and  appearance  of  argument,  in  some  of  our  mo- 
dern deists,  had  too  easily  deserted  the  christian  faith,  and  gone 
over  to  the  camp  of  tlie  infidels.  Among  other  books  which  were 
recommended  to  him  to  reduce  him  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  he 
had  Mr.  John  KcynoUI's  Three  Letters  to  a  D(*i*»t  put  into  hia 
hand,  and  was  particularly  desired  to  peruse  the  third  of  them 
with  the  utmost  care,  as  being  an  unanswerable  defonce  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  He  took  it  in  hand,  and  after  having  given 
it  a  short  survey,  he  told  his  friend  he  saw  nothing  in  it,  but  the 
common  arguments  which  we  all  use  to  support  the  religion  in 
which  we  had  been  educated,  but  they  wrought  no  conviction  in 
him  ;  nor  did  he  see  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  was  not  a  piece  of  enthusiasm,  or  a  mere  impoxture. 

Upon  this  the  friend  who  recoiuniiuded  Mr.  Reynold's 
Three  Letters  to  his  study,  being  coi)fidt>:it  of  the  force  of  truth 
which  lay  there,  entreated  of  Voiatilis  that  he  would  set  himself 
down  with  diligence,  and  try  to  answer  Mr.  Reynold's  Third 
Ijctter  in  vindication  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  he  would  hhow 
under  every  head,  how  the  several  steps  which  were  tuken  in  the 
propagation  of  the  christian  religion,  might  be  the  natural  effiiclA  ' 
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TO  MY  LEARNED  FRIEND  MR.  JOHN  EAMBS, 

tklkm  oj  iht  Royal  Sodity. 

Aui&ft, 

IT  woold  be  mere  trifling  to  fay  aoj  tluiifif  to  yon  of  the  f  xcelleocy  tod 
fmtadfanloipe  of  those  icieoceo,  wbooe  first  raaimenli  1  have  here  drawn' 

y.  Tow  l«rg«  acqnaiDtanoe  with  these  mattere  hath  given  yoa  a  just  relish 
dK  jplcssare  of  theniy  and  well  informed  yon  of  their  solid  use.  But,  oer- 
kfs,  It  is  necessary  to  excuse  myself  to  the  world,  if  1  publish  some  or  |he 
Aails  of  my  fiirmer  studies  on  such  subiects  as  these.  I  would  therefore 
fittiDgly  have  the  imleamed  part  of  manaind  apprized  of  the  necessity  and 
genetal  use  of  this  sort  of  learning ;  and  that  not  only  to  civil,  but  to  sacred 


If  yoa,i  Sir,  wonld  please  to  take  upon  too  this  service,  you  woaM  mska 
it  appear  with  rich  advantage  how  far  the  knowledge  of  things  human  and- 
fivme  are  influenced  and  improved  by  these  studies. 

Yon  can  tell  the  world,  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  gloht  of  emfh 
SB  which  we  tread,  and  of  those  heavenfy  bodies  which  seem  to  roll  around  us, 
that  hath  been  wrongbt  up  into  those  two  kindred  sciences,  Geography  and 
Mrmumy,  And  there  is  not  a  son  or  daughter  of  Adam  but  has  some  con* 
eem  in  both  of  them,  though  they  may  not  snow  it  in  a  learned  way. 

This  effr<A  is  given  us  for  a  habitation  :  It  is  the  place  of  present  resi- 
dence for  all  our  fellow- mortals:  Nor  is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  any 
commerce  maintained  with  tbofc  who  dwell  at  a  distance,  without  some  ac- 

rDtance  with  the  different  tracts  of  land,  and  the  rivers  or  seas  that  dividh 
regions  of  the  earth. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  high  over  our  heads,  measure  out  omr 
days  and  years,  our  life  and  time,  by  their  various  revolutions.  Now  life  and 
tuarareaome  of  the  dearest  thinsfs  we  have,  and  it  is  of  important  concern 
to  distinguish  the  hours  as  they  pass  away,  that  proper  seasons  may  be  chosen 
and  adapted  for  every  business. 

Yott  know,  Sir,  that  those  necessary  and  useful  instruments,  dorkfy 
watches,  and  dials,  owe  their  origin  to  the  observations  of  the  henvens  :  The 
computation  of  months  and  years  had  been  for  ever  impracticable  without 
some  careful  notice  of  the  various  situations  and  appearances  of  those  shining 
worlds  above  us. 

I  shall  be  told,  perhnps,  that  these  are  not  my  special  province.  1>  is  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  converse  with  the  scrip* 
tnres,  aretlie  peculiar  studies  which  Providence  hns  assigned  me.  1  know  it, 
audi  adore  the  divine  favour.  But  I  am  free  and  zealous  to  deelHre.  tbat 
without  commencing  some  acquaintance  with  these  mathematical  scienres,  1 
could  never  arrive  at  so  clear  a  conception  of  many  things  delivcrrd  in  the 
teriptures  ;  nor  couid  I  raise  my  ideas  of  God  the  ffreator  to  so  bi<:h  a  pitch  : 
And  I  am  well  assured  that  many  of  the  sacred  function  will  join  with  me  and  - 
support  this  assertion  from  their  own  experience. 

If  we  look  down  to  the  earth,  it  is  the  theatre  on  which  all  the  grand 
afiairs  recorded  in  the  bible  have  been  transacted.  How  is  it  possihie  thai  we 
should  trace  the  wanderings  of  Abraham  that  great  patriarch,  and  the  various 
toils  and  travels  of  Jacob,  and  the  seed  of  Israel  in  successive  ages,  without 
wome geofp-aphteal  knowledtre  of  tiiose  countries  ?  How  can  our  meditations 
follow  ihe  btensed  Apostles  in  their  laborious  iournies  through  i*!urope  smA  s^sia, 
their  voyages,  their  peiils,  their  shipwrerks,  and  the  fatigues  tliey  endnred 
^r  the  sake  of  the  gospel ;  unless  we  are  iostracted  by  mvps  and  tabln^ 
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whertm  those  rcji^fons  are  copied  oat  in  a  Darrow  compass,  and  exTiibited  in 
one  view  to  the  eye  ? 

If  we  look  upwards  with  David  to  the  worlds  aboTo  as,  me  efmiider  ik$ 
hemvens  as  the  work  of  the  finger  of  God^  and  Ihe  moon  and  the  start  irArVA 
he  hath  ordained.  IVhat  amazing  glories  discover  themselves  to  our  sight  ? 
Whatwondei-s  of  wisdom  are  seen  in  the  exact  regularity  of  their  revolutions? 
Nor  was  there  ever  any  thing  that  has  contriboted  to  enlarige  my  apprehen- 
'lions  of  the  immense  power  of  God,  the  magnificpnce  of  his  creation,  aiid 
bis  own  transi'endent  grandear,  so  much  as  that  little  portion  of  jistrtnum^ 
Irhich  1  have  been  able  to  attain.  And  I  would  not  ouly  recommend  it  to 
younff  stndcnis  for  the  same  purposes,  but  I  would  persuade  all  mankind  (if 
It  were  possible)  to  gain  some  degrees  of  acquaintance  with  the  vastness.  the 
distances,  and  the  motions  of  the  planetary  worlds  on  the  same  account.  It 
gives  an  unkaown  enlargement  to  the  understanding,  and  affords  a  divine  en- 
tertainment to  the  soul  and  i'cS  better  powers.  With  what  pleasure  and  rich 
profit  would  men  survey  those  astonisthing  spaces  in  which  the  planets  revolve, 
the  hugeness  of  their  bulk,  and  the  almost  incredible  swiftness  of  their  mo- 
tionsP  And  yet  all  these  governed  and  adjnsted  by  such  unerring  mies,  that 
they  never  mistake  their  way,  nor  lose  a  minute  of  their  time,  nor  change  their 
appointed  circuits  in  several  thousands  of  years  !  When  we  muse  on  these 
things  we  may  lose  onrselves  in  holy  wonder,  and  cry  out  with  the  Psalmistp- 
Lard  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  thaii 
tkouskauldest  visit  himP 

irwas  chiefly  in  the  yonn^r  part  of  my  life  indeed  that  these  stndiev 
were  my  entertainment ;  and  beuig  desired  both  at  that  time,  as  well  as  siu(*e, 
upon  some  occasions,  to  lead  some  young  friends  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  Geography  and  Astronmmj,  1  found  no  treatise  on  those  snh- 
jects  written  in  so  very  plain  and  comprehensive  a  manner  aii  to  answer  my 
wishes :  Upon  this  account  1  drew  up  the  following  papers,  and  set  every 
thing  in  that  light  in  which  it  appeared  most  obvious  and  easy  to  me. 

I  have  joined  the  general  part  o{  X\ie^e  two  sciences  together :  What 
belongs  particularly  to  each  of  tnem  is  cast  into  distinct  sections.  And  1  wish, 
8ir,  you  would  present  the  world  with  the  special  part  of  astronomy  drawn 
up  for  the  use  of^  learners  in  the  most  plain  and  easy  metho<l,  to  render  this 
work  more  complete. 

Most  of  the  authors,  which  I  pprused  in  those  days  ^«  hen  I  wn>te  many- 
parts  of  this  liook,  were  of  older  date:  And  therefore  the  calculations  and 
numbers  which  i  borrowed  from  ihf'ir  astrouomirol  tables,  cannot  be  so  exact 
as  those  with  which  some  later  writers  have  furnished  us  :  For  this  reaaoD 
the  account  of  the  swn^s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  the  declination  and  rif^ht  ascen- 
sion of  the  sun  and  the  stars  in  some  pans  of  the  book,  especially  in  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  problems  in  the  20th  section,  may  perhaps  need  a  little 
correction  ;  though  I  hope  the  theorems  n  ill  appear  true  in  the  speculation, 
and  the  prtihicms  so  regular  and  successful  in  the  piacticeas  is  sufficient  for  a 
learner.  However,  to  apply  some  remedy  to  this  inconvenience,  there  are 
added  at  the  end  of  the  book  sontc  later  tables,  which  are  formed  according  to 
Jthe  celebrated  Mr.  Flamstead*s  observations. 

I  have  exhibited  near  forty  problems  to  be  practised  on  the  globe,  and 
thirty-five  more  of  various  kinds,  to  be  performfMl  by  manual  operation  w  ith 
the  aid  of  some /Sfome/r/c/// practices.  These  were  very  sensible  allurements 
to  my  younger  eiiquiries  into  these  subjects,  and  1  hope  they  may  attain  the 
same  effect  upon  some  of  my  readers. 

It  was  my  opinion  that  it  would  he  a  very  delightful  way  of  learning  the 
doctrine  and  uses  of  thesjihere,  to  have  them  explained  by  a  variety  of  figuree 
or  diagrams;  this  is  certainly  much  wanting  in  most  authors  that  I  have  peru* 
sed.  I  have  therefore  drawn  thirty  figures  with  my  own  hand,  in  order  to 
render  the  description  of  every  thing  more  intelligible. 
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I  have  gndltfoared  to  entertab  yonnger  miods,  and  entice  tbem  to  tbete 
iladiety  by  all  tibose  easy  and  agreeable  operations  relating  both  to  the  eart4 
ni  the  htmmUf  whidifrobably  may  tempt  tbem  on  to  the  higher  epecula* 
liiai  of  the  great  fiKr  Inac  Newton  and  his  followers  on  this  subject. 

Yet  there  sboiild  be  a  due  limit  set  to  these  enqniries  too,  according  to 
ll»  difeieel  employments  of  life  to  which  we  are  called :  For  it  is  possible 
•geaiw  of  aeti?e  curiosity  may  waste  too  many  hours  in  the  more  abstruse 
yets  of  tbair  tub^scts  wbidi  God  wad  his  country  demand  to  be  applied 
Htheatadieeof  the  Uutf  pl^fnc%  <Mr  dmniiy;  to  merchandize  or  mechanical 


If  I  had  followed  the  conduct  of  mere  kclination.  perhaps  I  should  hare 
hid  eat  more  of  my  serene  hours  in  qieoabtions  which  are  so  illuring :  And 
then  indeed  I  might  have  performed  what  i  have  here  attempted  in  a  manner 
«are  aMwerable  to  my  design,  and  left  less  for  the  critics  te  censure,  and  mr 
iteds  to  Ibrglfe.  But  su<m  as  it  is,  I  put  it  entirely,  Sir,  into  veur  hamb 
lo  review  and  alter  whatsoever  you  please,  and  make  it  answerable  to  thait 
idm  wfcieh  I  have  ibrmed  of  jrour  skill.  Tlien  if  you  shall  think  fit  to  preaeni 
ilia  the  world,  I  persuade  myself  I  shall  not  be  utterly  diaappointeil  in  the 
news  1  had  m  putting  these  papers  together,  many  of  which  have  lain  by  me 
is  silence  above  twenty  years. 

Farewel,  dear  Sir,  and  foigive  the  trouble  that  you  have  partly  devolved 
«e  yourself  by  the  too  favourable  opinion  you  have  conceived  both  of  theee 
ibeels  and  of  the  writer  of  them,  who  takes  a  pleasure  to  tell  the  world  that 
he  is  with  great  sincerity, 

Sir,  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

I.  WATTS. 

heobalds  in  Herlfordsbire, 
June  11,  1720. 


TO  THE  READER. 


sa 


I  THINK  myself  obliged,  in  iustice  to  the  ingenious  author  as  well  aa 
the  public,  to  assure  them  that  the  alterations  I  bavcnrentured  to  make  in  the 
revisal  of  this  wurk,  are  but  few  and  small.  The  same  perspicuity  of  theoghl 
and  ease  of  expression  which  distinguish  his  other  works  running  through  me 
whole  of  this,  I  don't  question  but  the  world  will  meet  with  equal  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  the  perusal. 

JOHN  EAME9, 

August  20,  1726. 


THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

OF 

GEOGRAPHY   AND  ASTRONOMY. 


Section  I. 
Of  the  Spheres  or  Globes  of  the  Heaven  and  Earth. 

X  HERE  is  nothing  gives  ub  a  more  easy  or  speedy  ae« 
t|uaintance  with  the  earth  and  the  vUibk  heavens  than  the  repre- 
sentation of  them  on  a  gloie  or  ^here ;  because  hereby  we  have 
the  most  natural  image  of  them  set  before  our  eyes. 

The  terrestial  globe  represents  the  earth  with  its  several 
lands,  seas,  rivers,  isiands^  &c.  The  celestial  sphere  or  gAnfrc 
represents  tht*  heavens  and  stars. 

Several  points  and  circles  are  cither  marked  or  described 
on  those  spheres  or  globes^  or  are  represented  by  the  brass  and 
wuodeii  work  about  them,  to  exhibit  the  places  and  the  motions 
of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  the  situation  of  the  several  parta 
of  the  earl^,  togetlier  with  the  relation  that  all  these  bear  to 
each  other. 

The  carthlt/  globe^  with  the  lines  and  signs  and  points  that 
are  usually  marked  upon  it,  is  sufficient  to  inform  the  reader 
of  almost  every  thing  that  I  shall  mention  here,  even  with  re* 
gard  to  the  htavcnSy  the  sun  and  the  planets ;  unless  he  has  a 
mind  to  be  particularly  acquainted  with  ibo  fixed  starSy  and  the 
several  uses  of  them  ;  thcu  indeed  ^a  celestial  globe  is  most  con* 
venient  to  be  added  to  it. 

Note  1st,  Half  the  globe  is  called  a  hemisphere  ;  and  thua 
the  whole  globe  or  sphere  of  the  heavens,  or  of  the  earth,  may 
bo  represented  on  a  Hat  or  plane  in  two  hemispheres^  as  in  the 
common  maps  of  the  earth,  or  in  draughts  or  descriptions  of  the 
heuvcMis  and  stars. 

Because  globes  are  not  always  at  hand,  the  several  points 
and  circlcsy  together  with  their  properties,  shall  be  so  described 
in  this  discourse  as  to  lead  the  reader  into  some  general  and  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  these  things  (as  far  as  it  may  be  done  by  a 
map  of  the  world,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  representation  of 
the  globe  of  tarth  and  waters  on  twojlat  or  plane  surfaces;) 
or  at  least  1  shall  so  express  these  matters,  that  a  map  wdl  assist 
liim  to  kee|>  them  in  remembrance,  if  he  has  been  first  a  little 
acijuaiuted  with  the  globe  itself. 
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a(Mjuaiuu-<t  Viiti  (lie  globe  itself. 


I  SECTION  If.  S2S 

I         Sd|  Thoiii^  (he  latest  and  best  astronomers  hate  found  that 

^1   fte  im  is  fixt  la  or  near  the  centre  of  our  world,  and  that  tlie 

^m  ^'^  niovet  roand  ita  own  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours  with  a 

m'  prtMbr  motion,  and  round  the  sun  once  in  a  year  with  a  progret'- 

m  immniitm ;  yet  to  make  these  thinga  more  easy  and  intelligible 
« ft  fatlNNe  that  are  onskiHtil,  we  shall  here  suppose  the  iun  to  move 
'■  roiid  the  earthy  both  with  a  daily  and  yearly  motion,  as  it  ap« 
■ft  jNara  In  oar  aenaes;  m.  daily  going  round  the  earth,  and  yet 
>■  etary  day  changing  its  place  a  little  in  the  heaven*!,  till  in  a  year^a 
F  iM  ft  relnms  to  the  same  place  again. 

I  SECT.  II.— Cy  the  greater  Circles. 

ft  THE  greater  circlet  are  such  as  divide  the  globe  into  two 
W  eqoal  parte,  and  are  these  four;  (viz.)  the  horizon,  themeridianf 
I    tU  fBiMler,  and  the  ecliptic, 

I  I.  The  horizon  is  a  broad  flat  circle,  or^he  wooden  frame 
I  a  which  the  globe  stands.  Its  upper  edge  divides  the  globe  into 
I  tm  upper  and  lower  halves  or  hemispheres,  and  represents  tlie 
I  he  or  circle  which  divides  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts 
■  of  the  earth  and  hcdvens,  and  whicli  is  called  the  horizon.  Thia 
W  ntle  determines  the  rising  or  setting  of  sun  or  stars,  and  distiu* 
I    guishea  day  and  nighf. 

I  When  the  sun  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  horizon,  it  is  rising, 

I  When  in  the  west  part,  it  is  setting.  When  it  is  above  the  /ion- 
r   XM,  it  ia  day ;  Wlien  below  it  is  night. 

I  Yet  till  the  sun  be  1^  degrees  below  the  horizon  it  is  usually 

I  dBed  twilight  ;  because  tlie  sun-beams  shooting  upward  are  re-* 
ft  leeled  down  to  us  by  the  atmosphere  after  sun-set  or  before  sun- 
^rise :     Aud  it  is  u|M)n  this  account  that  in  our  horizon  at  Lon- 
i  don,  there  is  no  perfect  night  in  the  very  middle  of  summer  for 
i  tiro  months  together,  because  the  sun  is  not  18  degrees  below  the 
i  iiorizon. 

The  horizon  is  distinguished  into  the  sennble  and  the  ra* 
tional.  See  Fig.  1. 

The  sensible  horizon  supposes  the  spectator  placed  on  s  the 
surfiace  of  the  earth  or  water,  and  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  But  the  rational  ov  true  horizon  supposes  the  spectator  pla- 
ced in  the  centre  of  the  eartb  c,  and  thus  divides  the  globes  both 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  into  halves. 

Suppose  in  Figure  1.  the  circle  s  d  p  e  h  the  earth,  ub  h  n 
r  g  the  heavens,  b  s  g  the  hue  making  the  sensible  horizon,  h  r 
the  rational  horizon. 

The  sensible  horizon  on  the  earth  or  sea  includes  a  s  o, 
and  it  reached  but  a  very  few  miles  ;  fur  if  a  man  of  six  feet  high 
alood  on  a  large  plain,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  at  5,  ha 
could  not  see  the  sea  itself,  or  the  land,  further  than  three  milca 
round. 

Thas  it  appears  that  the  sensible  horizon  ovi  th^««sV\\^t 
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neZf  a  $  0,  difiers  very  much  from  the  extent  of  the  real  or  ra^ 
iional  horizon^  d  s  e.  But  as  to  the  heavens  where  the  6xt  atai*  ^ 
are,  the  sensible  horizon  bug  scarce  difl^  at  aU  from  tbci  4 
rational  horizon  hur:  For  the  eye  placed  in  the  centre  of  tb9  ^ 
earth  c,  or  on  the  surface  of  it  Sj  would  find  no  evident  difference  j 
in  the  horizon  of  the  fixt  stars,  because  they  are  at  so  immense  a  j 
distance,  that  in  comparison  thereof  half  the  diameter  of  the  1 
earthy  that  is  <  c  or  g  r  the  distance  between  the  surfiM»  and  tlie  | 
centre  is  of  no  consideration.  j 

But  let  it  be  observed  here,  that  the  planets  are  much  nearcf   ] 
to  the  earth  than  the  fixt  stars  are :     And  therefore  half  tlie  dta*  ^ 
meter  of  ttie  earth,  that  is,  sc  or  gr  is  of  some  consideration  i^ 
the  horizon  of  the  planets. 

It  may  not  therefore  be  improper  to  note  in  thia  place,  tta^ 
suppose  a  planet  to  be  at  g,  if  the  eye  of  the  spectator  were  c^ 
the  surface  of  the  earth  at  j,  he  would  behold  it  as  level  wi.^ 
tlie  horizon :  But  if  his  eye  were  at  the  centre  of  the  earA 
c,  he  would  behold  it  raised  several  degrees  or  minutes  _ 

the  horizon^  even  the  quantity  of  the  angle  ^  c  r^  or  (which    ^ 
all  one)  s  g  c. 

Now  the  difference  between  the  place  wher  ea  planet  appea^^ 
to  a  spectator,  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  to  a  spec! 
tor  placed  on  the  surface,  is  railed  the  parallax  of  that  planet 
that  time  ;  and  therefore  the  ditTereiice  between  those  two  place-*^^ 
g  and  r,  or  rather  the  quantity  of  tlic  angle  g  e  r,  or  s  g  c,  l^ 
called  \U  horizontal  parallax.  And  this  is  of  great  use  to  adjust 
the  real  distances,  and  consequently  the  real  magnitudes  of  th^^ 
several  planets.  But  this  doctrine  of  parallaxes  belongs  rathciT^ 
to  the  second  or  special  part  of  astronomy. 

II.  The  meridian  is  a  great  brazen  circle  in  which  the  globe 
moves ;  it  crosses  the  horizon  at  right  angles,  and  divides  thO 
globes  into  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  It  represents 
that  line  or  circle  in  the  heaven  which  passes  just  over  our  head, 
and  cutting  the  horizon  in  the  north  and  south  |)oints  of  it,  cornea 
just  under  our  feet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

This  circle  shews  when  the  sun  or  stars  arc  just  at  north  or 
south  and  determines  7100/1  or  miJ/ifzht. 

When  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  and  above  the  horizon  to 
us  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  just  in  the  south,  and  it  is  noon.  When 
it  is  on  the  meridian  and  under  the  horizon,  it  is  just  in  the  north 
and  it  is  midnight . 

Note,  Wlicnsoever  we  move  on  the  earth,  whether  easf^ 
fsest,  north,  or  south,  we  change  our  horizon  both  sensible  and 
rational ;  ht  every  niotion  or  change  of  place  gives  us  a  hemis- 
phere of  sky  or  heaven  over  our  head  a  little  ditierent  from  what 
it  was  ;  and  wc  can  sec  less  on  one  side  of  the  globe  of  the  earth 
and  more  on  the  other  side. 

Whensoever  wc  move  toward  the  east  or  west  wo  change 
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our  meridian  :     But  wc  do  not  change  our  meridian  if  we  move 

"  M  ''^'y  ^  ^^®  north  ur  sou//i« 

^m  Upon  this  ftocount  the  horizon  and  meridian  are  called 
■fllaywMr  circles^  and  tbc  globe  is  made  moveable  within  these 
■nki  to  represent  this  changeableness,  whereby  every  jplacc  on 
As  earth  may  be  brought  under  its  proper  meridian,  and  be  sur- 
isunded  witli  its  proper  horizon. 

III.  The  equator  or  equinoctial  line  crosses  the  meridian 

U  ri^t  anglesi  and  divides  the  globe  into  the  northern  and  sou- 

ikem  hemispheres  ;  and  distinguishes  the  sun's  yearly  path  into 

the  summer  and  winter  half-years.    It  represents  in  the  heavens 

that  very  line  or  circle  which  is  the  path  of  the  sim  in  those  two 

days  in  spring  and  autumn  when  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal 

length. 

Among  all  the  circles  of  the  globe,  this  is  sometimes  emi* 
neatly  called  the  line ;  and  passing  over  it  at  sea  is  called  by 
sailors  crossing  the  line. 

Note,  The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  with  all  tha  frame  of  the 
▼ens,  are  supposed  to  be  whirled  round  from  east  to  west 
e^ery  twenty- four  hours  upon  the  axis  of  the  equator,  or  (which 
M  all  one)  in  their  several  paths  parallel  to  the  equator.  This 
im  called  their  diurnal  or  dailj/  motion, 

IV.  The  ecliptic  line  is  the  sun^s  annual  or  yearly  path,  cut« 
tlng  the  equinoctial  in  two  opposite  points  obliquely  at  the  angles 
of  33|  degrees.     On   it  are  figured  the  marks  of  the  12  signs 
tlirough  which  the  sun  passos,  viz.  Aries  the  Ram  HT,  Taurus 
tbe  Bull  a  y  Gemini  the  Twins  11 »  Cancer  the  Crab  So,  Leo 
the  Lion  SX»  J'^if'tro  the  Virgin  n|J,  Libra  the  Balance  :Gs,  Scor- 
pio the  Scorpion  Tli,  ^agittarius.ihe  Archer  f ,  Capricornus  the 
Sea-Goat,  VJ,  Aquarius  the  Waterer  ZSy  Pisces  the  Fishes  ^. 

These  signs  arc  certain  constellations  or  numbers  of  stars 
^hich  arc  reduced  by  the  fancy  of  men  for  distinction  sake  into 
the  form  of  twelve  animals,  and  for  the  use  of  the  English  rea< 
der  may  be  described  thus  : — 

Tlie  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  heavenly  Twins, 
jlnd  next  the  Crab,  the  Lion  shiiuSy 

T/ie  Vii^iii,  and  the  Scales. 
T%e  Scorpion,  Arrhpr,  aiif/ Sea- Goat, 
The  Man  that  /inltls  the  Water  imt, 

And  Fish  xvith  y littering  Taits, 

Among  these  sign^,  ArieSj  Taurus,  Gemini^  Cancer,  Leo, 
^j^go,  arc  called  northern.  But  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius^ 
Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  are  southern,  Capricorn, 
Aquarius,  Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini  are  ascending  signs, 
becouse  they  stand  in  succession  northward^  or  rising  gradually 
Wghcrinour  European  hcmiaplierc ;  But  Cawccr,  Leo,  Virgo, 
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Jjibra^  Scorpio^  SagiitariuSy  are  descending  signs,  for  their  wwh 
cession  t^nds  lower  toward  our  horizon,  or  rather  toward  (be    j 
suutbcrn  hemisphere.  ' 

Ea.ch  of  these  signs  has  30  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  allotted 
to  it.  The  sun  or  any  planet  is  saiil  to  be  in  such  a  s^n  when  lie 
is  between  our  eye  and  that  sign,  or  when  he  appears  in  that 
part  of  the  heavens  where  those  stars  are  of  which  the  sign  is 
composed. 

If  it  be  enquired,  how  we  can  know  the  place  of  the  loa 
among  the  stars,  since  all  the  stars  near  it  are  lost  in  the  sua- 
beams  ?     It  is  answered,  that  we  can  see  plainly  what  consld' 
latioH  or  what  stars  are  upon  the  meridian  at  midnight,  and  wo 
know  the  stars  which  are  exactly  opposite  to  them,  and  theas 
must  be  upon  the  meridian  (very  nearly)   the  same  day  at  noot^\    ' 
and  thereby  wc  know  that  the  sun  at  noon  is  in  the  midst  of  theif^* 
So  that  when  you  have  a  globe  at  hand  on  which  the  stars  »^ 
delineated,  you  find  on  what  degree  of  any  sign  the  sun  is  io  ^^ 
a  given  day,  and  see  the  stars  around  it. 

The  sun  is  reckoned  to  go  through  almost  one  sign  eve^ 
month  or  thirty  days,  and  thus  to  finish  the  year  in  303  day9  ^ 
hours  and  49  minutes,  i.  e.  near  6  hours  :  So  that  the  sun  m  ^^T 
be  sujiposcd  to  move  slowly  as  a  snail  through  itlmost  one  degr^^ 
of  the  ecliptic  line  every  day  from  the  west  to  the  cast,  whde  * 
is  whirled  round  together  with  the  whole  frame  of  the  heave^^ 
from  east  to  west,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  equator  in  the  time  ^^ 
24  hours. 

Note,  We  vulgarly  call  the  sun^s  diurnal,  or  daily  path 
parallel  to  the  equator    though  properly  it  is  a  spiral  line,  whic^ 
the  sun  is  ever  making  all  tlie  year  long,  gaining  one  degree  o^ 
the  ecliptic  daily. 

From,  what  has  been  now  said  it  appears  plainly,  that  th^ 
equinoctial  line,  or  e^/zj/or  itself,  is  the  diurnal  path  of  the  suo^ 
about  the  2Pth  or  21st  of  March  and  the  23d  of  September,  which 
are  the  two  opposite  points  where  the  ecliptic,  or  yearly  path  of^ 
the  sun,  cuts  the   equator.     And  these  two  days  are  called  the 
equinoctial  days ;  when  the  sun  rises  and  sets  at  six  o'clock  all 
tlic  world  over,  (i.  e.  where  it  rises  and  sets  at  all  that  day  ;)  and 
tlie  day  and  uight  arc  every  where  of  equal  length ;  and  indeed 
this  is  tlie  true  reason  why  this  line  is  called  the  equator  or  the 
cquifioctial. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  remark  that  those 
5  hours  and  40  minutes,  whicli  the  sun''s  annual  revolution  re- 
quins  above  3d5  days,  will  in  4  years  time  amount  to  near  a 
whole  day.  Therefore  every  fourlU  year  has  366  days  in  it,  and 
is  called  tlic  Leap-i/car. — Note,  The  super-added  day  in  that 
year  is  the  ^Oth  of  February  in  Great- Britain.  It  maybe  far- 
ther remarked  also,  that  the  odd  11  minutes  which  in  this  account 
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ire  wanting  yearly  to  make  up  a  complete  day  of  24  hours,  are 

locoonted  for  in  the  new  style  by  leaving  out  a  whole  day  once 

ii  133  or  134  ycars.^    And  it  is  the  neglect  of  accounting  for 

Am  odd  roiDUtes  in  the  old  style  above  a  thousand  years  back- 

ttaidsi  that  has  made  the  difference  between  tiie  old  ttyle  and  the 

mv  to  be  at  present  eleven  days. 

Note,  The  zodiac  is  fancied  as  a  broad  belt  spreading  about 
7  or  8  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic^  so  wide  as  to  con* 
taio  moat  of  those  stars  that  make  up  the  12  constellations  or 
•igns.  The  inner  edge  of  the  wooden  horizon  is  divided  into 
860  degrees^  or  12  times  30,  allowing  30  degrees  to  every 
•ign  or  constellation,  the  figures  of  which  are  usually  drawn 
there. 

The  next  circle  to  these  on  the  horizon  contains  an  almanack 
of  the  old  style  which  begins  the  year  eleven  days  later  ;  and  the 
9§txi  circle  is  an  almanack  of  the  new  style  which  begins  so  much 
•ooner ;  and  these  shew  in  what  sign  the  sun  is,  and  in  what 
degree  of  that  sign  he  is  every  day  in  the  year,  whether  you. 
count  by  the  old  style  or  the  new. 

Note,  One  side  or  edge  of  the  brazen  meridian  is  also  di- 
"vided  into  360  degrees  or  4  times  90  ;  on  the  upper  semicircle 
^Thereof  the  numbers  usually  begin  to  be  counted  from  the  equa- 
tor both  ways  toward  the  poles  :     On  the  under  semicircle  Uiey 
begin  to  be  counted  from  the  poles  both  ways  toward  the  equator 
tfor  special  uses,  as  will  afterward  appear.    And  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  this  edge  of  the  brass  circle,  which  is  gradu* 
mted  or  divided  into  degrees,  that  is  properly  the  meridian  line. 
The  equator  and  the  ecliptic  are  called  unchangeable  circles^ 
because  wheresoever  we  travel  or  change  our  place  on  the  earth 
these  circles  are  still  the  same. 

Sect.  III. — Of  the  Lesser  Circles. 

THE  lesser  circles  divide  the  globe  into  two  unequal  parts, 
and  are  these  four,  all  parallel  to  the  equator,  (viz.)  the  two  tro* 
fia,  and  the  two  polar  circles. 

I.  The  tropic  of  cancer  just  touches  the  north  part  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  describes  the  sun's  path  for  the  longest  nay  in  sum^ 
«fr :  It  is  drawn  at  23{  degrees  distance  from  the  equator 
toward  the  north.  And  it  is  called  the  tropic  of  cancer^  because 
the  sun  enters  into  that  sign  the  21st  of  June,  the  longest  day  in 
the  year. 

*  This  wtf  contrived  to  be  done  by  Pope  Gregory  id  the  year  1582,  io  this 
Bivoer.  Sioce  Ihrre  times  133  years  make  ne«r  4(0  yearn,  be  ordered  the  addi* 
tiODal  day  t  >  be  omit'.ed  at  the  eod  of  three  ccntnri«*a  faccesiivety,  and  to  be  re* 
taiocd  at  the  400th  year  or  4th  century.  But  in  this  refcrmatioa  uf  the  calendar 
hs  looked  back  no  farther  than  the  Co'iucil  of  Sice.  This  order  almost  all 
foreiga  oatioas  observed:  Great  Britain  did  DOt  obierve  it  till  the  year  1752« 
vbta  it  was  introduced  aod  citablibbed  by  act  of  parliament, 
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II. "The  tropic  of  Capricorn  just  touches  the  south  part  of. 
the  ecliptic,  and  describes  the  sun's  path  for  the  shortest  day  ia 
the  winter  :  It  is  drawn  at  23}  decrees  distance  from  the  eqaator 
toward  the  south.  And  it  is  call  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  bccaaie 
the  sun  enters  into  that  si^  the  2 1st  of  December,  the  shortoit 
day  in  the  year.  NoUf  What  I  speak  of  the  shortest  and  longest 
days,  relates  only  to  us  who  dwell  on  the  north  side  of  the  globe: 
Those  who  dwell  on  the  south  side  have  their  longest  day  when 
the  sun  is  in  capriconij  and  their  shortest  in  cancer. 

III.  and  VI.  The  north  and  south  polar  circles  are  dra^ 
at  231  degrees  of  distance  from  each  pole,  or  which  Is  all  one*  ^ 
00  degrees  distance  from  the  contrary  tropic  ;  because  t^ 
inhabitants  under  the  polar  circles  jusi  lose  the  sun  under  the  h9^ 
zon  one  whole  day  at  their  midwinter,  or  when  it  is  in  tUe  utm^ 
part  of  the  contrary  side  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  they  keep  ft  cr 
whole  day  or  24  hours  above  their  horizon  at  their  midsummer^, 
when  it  ia  in  the  nearest  part  of  their  side  of  the  ecliptic.  'T^ 
north  polar  drcle  is  called  the  arctic  circle,  and  the  south  is  t^ 
antarctic. 

Here  I  might  mention  the  five  zones  by  which  the  anoien^ 
divided  the  earth,  for  they  are  a  sort  of  broad  circles  :  But  petf 
haps  these  may  be  as  well  referred  to  the  following  part  of  tl^ 
book. 

Sect.  IV.— Of  the  Points. 

THE  most  remarkable  po2///5  in  the  heavens  are  these  twclr 
or  fourteen. 

I,  and  II,  arc  the  two  poles  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  (viz. 
the  north  and  the  south,  which  arc  over  stedfast,  and  round  whid 
the  earth  or  the  heavens  are  supposed  to  turn  daily  as  the  glob 
docs  upon  these  iron  poles.  These  are  also  the  poles  of  th 
equator,  for  they  are  at  90  degrees  distance  from  it.  From  on 
of  these  poles  to  the  other  a  supposed  line  runs  through  the  ceo 
tre  of  the  globe  of  earth  and  heavens,  and  is  called  the  axis  oi 
axle  of  the  world. 

Ill,  and  IV,  are  the  zenith,  or  point  just  over  our  head 
and  the  nadir  or  the  point  just  under  our  feet,  which  may  be  pro 
perly  called  the  two  poles  of  the  horizon,  for  they  are  90  degroe 
distant  from  it  every  way. 

V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  are  the  four  cardinal  points  of  em 
west  north  and  south  :  These  four  points  are  in  the  horizon  whic 
divide  it  into  four  equal  parts. 

Note,  For  the  uses  of  navigation,  or  sailing,  each  of  thei 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  east,  tcestj  north  and  south,  are  subdivif 
into  eight  points,  which  are  called  rhumbs  ,  so  that  there  are  9 
rhumbs  or  points  in  the  whole,  each  containing  11}  degree 
These  are  described  on  the  utmost  circle  of  the  wooden  horizoi 
From  the  north  towards  the  east  these  points  arc  named  non 
a/id bj/ east ^  north  nortk-'east^norih-east  and  bi/  north,  north- cast 
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mj  norlh-ensl,  and  btj  east^  east -north-cast^  east  and  by  northyeasfj 
iii(  &r.  ThcQ  from  the  rcrsMoward  the  5^)?// A  it  proceeds  much  in 
fbe  ttine  manner.  The  whole  circle  of  300  decrees  divided  in 
tlu  manner  is  called  the  mariner*s  compass^  by  which  they  count 
ibin  what  paint  of  the  heavens  the  wind  blows,  and  toward  what 
piiotof  the  earth  they  direct  their  saiUng,  which  they  call  steer  - 
tng  their  course.     See  figure  ii. 

IX|  and  X,  arc  the  two  solsticial  points  :  These  arc  the  be- 
ginning of  the  signs  cancer  and  Capricorn  in  the  ecliptic  line, 
ivbere  the  ecliptic  just  touches  those  two  tropics.  These  points 
•hew  the  sun^s  place  the  longest  and  shortest  days,  (viz.)  the 
Slst  of  June  and  the  21st  of  December.  Note,  These  two  days 
are  called  the  summer  and  loiuter  solstices,  because  tlie  sun  seems 
to  stand  still»  i.  e.  to  make  the  length  of  days  neither  increase  nor 
decrease  sensibly  for  20  days  together. 

XI,  and  XII,  arc  aries  and  /i6ra,  or  the  ttro  equinoctial 
points^  where  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator  :  When  the  sun  enters 
iotothse  two  signs,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over  the 
"^orld.  It  enters  ^r/e^  in  spring  the  2 1st  of  iliiirr A,  which  is 
-cadled  ih^  vernal  eguinox^  and  libra  in  Autumn  tlie  23(1  of  Sep" 
(ttmber^  which  is  called  the  autumnal  equinox,  Tlicsc  four  points, 
fviz.)  two  equinoctial  and  two  solsticial,  divide  the  ecliptic  into 
"the  four  quarters  of  the  year. 

Here   let  it  be  noted,    that    the    twelve  constellations  or 
signs  in  the  heavens  obtained  their  names  about  two  thousand 
jears  ago  or  more  ;  and  at  that  time  the  stars  that  make  up  aries 
€)r  the  ram,  were  in  the  place  were  the  ecliptic  ascending  cuts 
the  equator ;  but  now  the  constellation  aries  is  moved  upward 
toward  the  place  of  cancer  near  thirty  degrees  ;  and  so  every 
constellation  is  moved  forward  in  the  ecliptic  from  the  west  to- 
ward the  east  near  tiilrty  degrees ;  so  that  the  constellation  or 
vtars  that  make  up  the  sign  pisces  are  now  in  the  place  where 
aries  was,  or  where  the  ecliptic  cuts  the   equator  in  the  spring  : 
And  the  constellation  virgo  is  now  where  libra  was,  or  where 
the  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator  in  autumn.     So  gemini  is  in  the 
summer  solstice  where  cancer  was ;  and  sagiftarias  in  the  win- 
ter solstice  where  Capricorn  was  :  And  by  this  means  the  sun 
is  got  into  the  equinoxes  in  pisces  and  virgOy  and  is  arrived  at 
the  solstices  in  gemini  and  sajrittarius,  i.   e.   when  it  is  among 
those  stars. 

This  alteration  is  called  the  procession  of  the  equinox^  i.  e.  of 
the  equinoctial  signs  or  stars,  whicli  seem  to  be  gone  forward, 
i.  e.  from  west  to  east  ;  but  some  call  it  the  re'iocrssion  of  the 
tquinoxy  i.  e.  of  the  two  equinoctial  i>oints,  which  soo;n  to  lie  gone 
Iwckwards,  i.  e.  from  east  to  west.  This  comes  to  pass  by  some 
small  variation  of  the  situation  of  the  axis  of  the  eartii  with  re- 
gvd  to  the  axis  ef  the  ecliptic,  round  which  U  moves  by  a  ooni- 
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cal  motion^,  and  advances  50  seconds  or  almost  a  minute  of  ^ 
degree  every  year,  which  aniounti  to  one  whole  degree  in  7  2 
years,  and  will  fulfil  a  complete  revolution  in  25,920  years.  Tlmis 
period  some  have  called  the  p/a^omca/ year,  when  some  of  ibe 
ancients  fancied  all  things  should  return  into  the  same  aUte  i*^ 
which  they  now  are. 

Yet  we  call  these  equinoctial  and  solsticial  points  in  tt>* 
heaven,  and  all  the  parts  of  the   ecliptic  by  the  same  anci^*^* 
names  still  in  astronomy,  and   mark  them   still  with  the  sa^^"*^ 
characters  viz.   y\   ij,  H,  25,  Sl>  &c-  though  the  constei/^' 
tions  themselves  seem  to  be  removed  so  much  forward. 

XIII,  and  XIV.  Here  it  may   not  be  improper  in  the  1^^^ 
place  to  mention  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  viXixc^KteXy^o  oih 
points  marked  generally  in  the  celestial  globe. 

If  there  were  an  axis  thrust  tliough  the  centre  of  the  glo 
just  at  right  angles   with   the  plane  uf  the  echptic,  its  ends 
poles  would  be  found    in  the  two    polar  circles.     So    that 
quarter  of  a  circle  or  90  degrees  numbered  directly  or  perper 
dicularly  from  the  ecliptic  line  shew  the  poles  of  the  eclipti 
and  fix  these  two  points  through  which  the  two  polar  circles  a 
drawn. 

It  is  usual  also  in  books  of  this  kind  to  mention  two  sjea^ 
,  circles  called  colures^  drawn  sometimes  on  the  celestial  globe 
through  the  poles  of  the  world,  one  of  which  cutting  the  ecliptic 
in  the  two  solsticial  points  is  called  the  solsticial  culure  ;  the 
other  cutting  it  in  the  e()uinoctial  points  is  called  the  equinoctial 
colurCy  but  they  arc  not  uf  much  use  lor  any  common  purposes  or 
practices  thut  relate  to  the  glol)e. 

I  tliink  it  may  not  be  amiss  before  we  proceed  farther,  to  let 
the  learner  see  a  represcnlatloii  of  all  the  foregoing  circles  and 
points  on  the  globe,  just  as  they  stand  in  our  hori;'>on  at  jLo/i- 
dony  and  so  far  as  they  can  be  represented  on  a  flat  surface,  and 
in  strait  lines. 

Ij(»t  the  north  pole  be  raised  above  the  north  part  of  the  hori^ 
zon  oil  degrees  which  are  numbered  on  the  bra/en  me'ri^/ci/i, 
then  let  the  globe  be  plaucd  at  such  a  distance  as  to  make  the 
convexity  in.sensibic,  and  appear  as  a  flat  or  plain  surface,  and 
let  the  eye  of  the  spectator  be  just  level  and  opposite  to  c. 
which  represents  the  east  point  of  i\\Q  horizon :  then  the  globe 
and  the  circles  on  it  will  appear  nearly  as  represented  in  Figure  in. 

The  large  circle  divided  by  every  5  degrees  represents  the 
meridiany  the  rest  of  the  largejr   and  the  lesser  circles  are  there 

*  The  axis  of  ihe  enrth  is  snpposrd  lo  be  fastened  at  its  middle  in  the  centre, 
while  lio'.h  eiid«  uf  it,  or  eich  of  the  f  olfs  Id  tii  %  diotion  describes  a  circle  roood 
each  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  the  baie  of  the  cnoe.  The  ver<exc:i  of  each 
of  thcNrt  conrs  m^et  id  t  iR  crntre  of  tha  earth  ;  and  by  this  motinn  of  the  «-.ar*h, 
all  the  lixt  iiari  seem  t^  b«  Bi«>ved  from  lUeir  fuimer  piace«  in  cirdta  parallel  to 
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medf  together  with  the  north  and  south  poles.  %.  is  the  Zenith 
London^  n  the  Nadirf  u  the  south  point  of  the  Horizon^  o  the 
^iA  pointy  c  the  east  and  west  points,  a  the  summer  solslice^  vr 
i  winter  solstice,  a  the  ecliptic* s  north  pole,  e  the  ecliptic* s 
Uh  pole.  The  two  eqtiiaoctial  ppinta  are  represented  by  c, 
pposing  one  to  be  on  this  side,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of 
s  g^lobe. 

If  you  would  have  the  two  colures  represented  here  in  this 
ure,  you  must  suppose  the  meridian  to  be  the  solsticial  colvre, 
d   the  axis  of  the  world  to  represent  the  equinoctial  colure. 

Note,  This  representation  or  projection  of  the  sphere  in 
mit  lines  is  usually  called  the  andlemma.  See  how  to  project  it 
to  erect  this  scheme^  Sect.  XX.  Probl.  XV,  Fig.  xxiii. 

:gt.  V. — Of  Longitude  and  Latitude  on  the  Earthly  Globe^ 

and  of  different  Climates. 

THE  various  parts  of  the  earth  and  heavens  bear  various 
lations  hoih  to  one  another,  and  to  these  several  points  and  cir- 
;s,  which  have  been  described. 

First,  The  earth  shall  be  considered  here. 

Every  part  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  have  a  meridian  line 
itsing  over  its  zenith  from  north  to  south  through  the  pules  of 
e  world.  It  is  called  the  meridian  line  of  that  place,  because 
e  sun  is  on  it  at  noon. 

That  meridian  line  which  passes  through  Ferro,  one  of  the 
inarif  Islands,  has  been  usually  agreed  upon  by  geographers 
a  first  meridian,  from  which  the  rest  are  counted  by  the  num- 
r  of  degrees  on  the  equator.  Others  have  placed  iXmr  first 
iridian  iw  Teneri]f,  another  of  the  Canary  lslands,vi\\vc\i  is  two 
grces  more  to  the  east^  but  this  is  matter  of  choice  and  custom, 
t  of  necessity. 

The  longitude  of  a  place  is  its  distance  from  the  first  meri- 
tn  tozcard  the  east  measured  by  the  degrees  upon  the  equator. 
\  the  longitude  of  London  is  about  20  degrees^  counting  the  first 
sridian  at  Ferro. 

Note,  In  English  globes  or  maps  sometimes  the  longitude  is 
nputcd  from  the  meridian  of  London,  in  French  maps  from 
iris,  &c.  for  it  being  purely  arbitrary  where  to  fix  9l  first 
ridian,  mariners  and  map-makers  determine  this  according  to 
sir  inclination.  When  only  the  word  longitude  is  mentiuncd 
general,  it  always  means  the  distance  eastVvard ;  but  some- 
oes  we  mention  the  longitude  westward  as  well  as  eastward, 
r.  from  London  to  Paris,  &c.  especially  in  maps  of  particular 
intries. 

By  the  meridian  circles  on  a  map  or  globe  the  eye  is  direct^ 
to  the  true  longitude   of  any   place  according  to  the  degrees 
irked  on  the  equator  :  and  upon  this  account  the  meridians  are 
metimes  called  lines  of  longitude. 
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The  JatUude  of  a  place  is  iU  diiiance  from  the  eqn^^^^ 
toKard  the  north  or  touth  pole  measured  by  the  degrees  ow^    '^ 
vieridian.    So  the  latitude  of  London  is  51  degrees  32  mintx^^ 
that  is,  about  5H. 

A  place  is  said  to  have  north  latitude  or  »ouih  latitude  *^ 
cording  as  it  lies  toward  the  north  pole  or  south  pole  in  its  ^■'* 
tancc  from  the  equator.  So  Zom/on  has  51i  degrees  of  nort'' 
latitude. 

The  ehxation  of  the  pole  in  any  particiilac  place  is  the  d^* 
iance  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  of  that  place  measured  bjf  i^^ 
degrees  on  the  meridian^  and  is  exactly  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
that  place  :  for  the  pole  of  the  world  or  of  the  equator   is  just  sc^ 
far  distant  from  the  horizon  as  the  zenith  of  the  place  (which  i« 
the  pole  of  the  horizon)  is  distant  from  the  equator.    For  whicb 
reason  the  latitude  of  the  place  or  the  elevation  of  the  pole  are 
used  promiscuously  tor  the  same  thing. 

The  truth  of  this  observation^  (viz.)  that  Ihe  latitude  of  thi 
place  and  the  poles  elevation  are  equals  may  be  proved  seversl 
wa}^  ;  I  will  mention  but  these  two.     See  figure  iv. 

Let  u  c  o  be  the  horizon^  z  (he  zenith^  or  the  |>ointover  'LoP'* 
don  J  E  z  the  latitude  of  London  5H,  vo  the  elevation  of  the  north 
pole  above  the  horizon.  Now  that  e  z  is  equal  to  p  o  is  prov^, 
thus. 

Demnnsf ration  I.  The  arch  z  r  added  to  r  z  makes  a  quad- 
rant, (for  the  pole  is  always  at  90  degrees  distance  from  the  equa- 
tor,) And  file  arch  z  p  added  to  p  o  makes  a  quadrant,  (for  the 
zenith  is  always  at  90  degrees  distance  from  the  horizon.)  Now 
if  the  arch  z  r  added  either  to  e  z  or  to  p  o  completes  a  quadrant, 
then  E  z  must  be  equal  to  p  o. 

Ddnwnstration  II.  The  latitude  k  z  must  be  the  same  with 
the  poles  elevation  r  o  :  For  *  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  or 
the  heighth  of  the  equator  above  the  horizon  e  n  is  equal  to  the 
complement  of  tlie  poles  elevation  p  z.  I  prove  it  thus  :  Th^ 
equator  and  the  polo  standing  at  right  angles  as  e  c  p,  they  com- 
plete a  quadra nty  or  include  90  degrees  :  Then  if  you  take  the 
quadrant  e  c  p  out  of  the  semicircle,  there  remains  p  o  tlie  elevat- 
ed pole,  and  e  h  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  which  complete 
another  tjuadrant.  Now  if  the  complement  of  the  latitude  added 
to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  will  make  a  quadrant,  then  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  polea 
elevation,  and  therefore  the  latitude  is  equal  to  the  poles  eleva- 

*  Note,  The  complement  of  »nj  trch  or  angle  uodcr  90  drgreM  denotet  taeh 
•  rumber  of  degrees  as*  i«  Hbificienl  to  make  up  90  ;  ai  the  complement  nf  5^  ^^•' 
grces  is  40  degrefK|  and  the  com^/eTnr/// of  61. {  is  38}  degrees.  4ud  to  the  com« 
pltnient  of  tna  %\Qe  or  tanger;t  of  auy  arch  is  nailed  the  co-sine  or  co'tangntf  .*  So 
m\»'i  III  AviroDomy  and  (J^ojiraphy  we  use  the  w>>rds  cfhUtitudff  ctt-ttltUttde^  a.^tttm 
clinationf  &c.  for  the  rompleaicnt  of  the  latitude,  altittide,  or  decllBatiOD,  of 
which  words  there  w.ll  be  mora  freqacot  ute  amoDf  tbe^n^^r. 
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tioo  ;  for  where  the  complements  of  any  too  archct  tre  equal, 
the  arches  themselves  must  also  be  equal. 

As  every  place  is  supposed  to  have  its  proper  meridian  or 
line  of  longitude^  so  every  place  has  its  proper  lint  of  laiiiude 
which  is  a  parallel  to  the  equator.  By  these  parallels  the  eye  Is 
directed  to  the  degree  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  marked  on  the 
meridian,  either  on  globes  or  ma|>s. 

By  the  longitude  and  latitude  beinc^  given  you  may  find 
where  to  fix  any  place,  or  where  to  find  it  in  any  globe  or  map  : 
For  where  those  two  supposed  lines  (viz.)  the  line  of  longitude 
and  parallel  of  latitude  cross  each  other,  is  the  place  enquired. 
80  if  you  seek  the  longitude  from  FerrOy  20  degrees,  and  the 
latitude  5H  degrees^  they  will  shew  the  point  where  Londom 
stands. 

Those  parallels  of  latitude  which  are  drawn  at  such  distan- 
ces from  each  other  uuar  and  nearer  to  the  poles,  as  determine  (lie 
longest  days  and  longest  nights*  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  half  sm 
hour  longer  or  shorter,  include  so  many  distinct  climatesy  which 
are  pro|)orti anally  hotter  or  colder  according  to  their  clistaiici! 
from  the  ccpiator.  Though  it  must  be  owned  that  wc  geuerully 
use  the  word  climate  in  a  more  indeterminate  sense,  to  signify  a 
countfy  lying  nearer  or  farther  J rom  the  equator j  and  cuiive- 
quentiy  hotter  or  colder y  withotit  the  precise  idea  of  its  longest  duy 
deing  just  half  an  hour  shorter  or  longer  than  in  the  next  country 
to  it. 

The  latitude  is  never  counted  beyond  90  degrees,  because 
that  is  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole:  The  longitude 
arises  to  any  number  of  degrees  under  360,  because  it  is  couuted 
all  round  the  globe. 

If  you  travel  never  so  far  directiv  towards  east  or  west  your 
latitude  is  siill  the  same,  but  longitude  vAiers.  If  directly  toivard 
north  or  souths  your  longitude  is  the  same,  but  latitude  alters. 
If  ^ou  go  obUquely,  theu  you  change  both  your  longitude  and 
latitude. 

The  latitude  of  a  place^  or  the  elevation  of  the  pole  abftve 
the  horizon  of  that  place,  regards  only  the  distance  northward  or 
southward^  and  is  very  easy  to  he  determined  by  the  sun  or  stars 
with  certainty,  as  Sect.  XX.  Prob.  VII,  and  IX.  because,  when 
they  are  u{>on  the  meridian  they  keep  a  regular  and  known  dis- 
tance from  the  horizon,  as  well  as  ob*servc  their  certain  and  regu» 
lar  distances  from  the  equator j  and  from  the  two  poles,  as  sliall  be 
shewn  hereafter  :  80  that  either  by  the  sun  or  stars  (when  you 
travel  northward  or  southward)  it  may  be  found  precisely  how 
much  your  latitude  ulievs. 

But  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  determine  what  is  tlie  longi^ 
tude  of  a  place^  or  the  distance  of  any  two  places  from  each  other 
eastward  or  Kestxcard  by  the  sun  or  stars,  because    tliey    ai:e 
always  moving  round  from  east  to  west. 
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The  IdhgUmle  of  a  place  has  been  therefore  imallf  foond 
out  and  determined  by  measuring  tlie  distance  traYelied  on  the 
earth  or  sea,  from  the  xvest  toward  the  east,  supiiosing  jou  know 
the  longitude  of  the  place  whence  you  set  out. 

Sect.  VI. — Of  Right  Ascension,  Declination^  and  Hour  Circlet. 

HAVING  considered  what  respect  the  parts  of  th  earth 
bear  to  these  artificial  lines  on  the  globe,  we  come,  secondly^  to 
survey  the  several  relations  that  the  parts  of  the  heavens,  the  sua 
or  the  stars,  bear  to  these  several  imaginary  points  and  artificial 
lines  or  circles. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  sun  or  any  star  is  its  distance 
from  that  meridian  which  passes  through  the  point  aries,  counted 
toward  the  east,  and  measured  on  the  equator  ;  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  longitude  on  the  earthly  globe. 

The  hour  of  the  sun  or  any  star  is  reckoned  also  by  the  dt- 
Tisions  of  the  equator  ;  but  the  hour  differs  from  the  rignt  asceu'* 
sion  chiefly  in  this,  (viz.)  The  right  ascension  is  reckoned  frona 
that  meridian  which  pasnes  through  arises  ;  the  hour  is  reckoned 
on  the  earthly  globe,  from  that  meridian  which  passes  through  the 
town  or  city  required;  or  it  is  reckoned  on  the  heavenly  globe 
from  that  meridian  which  passes  through  the  stut's  place  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  which,  wlieu  it  is  brought  to  the  brazen  meridiaOy 
represents  nooji  that  day. 

There  is  also  this  difTerencc.  The  right  ascension  is  often 
computed  by  single  degrees  all  round  the  equator,  and  proceeds 
to  360  :  The  hour  is  counted  by  every  15  degrees  from  the  me- 
ridian of  noon,  or  of  midnight,  and  proceeds  in  number  to  12^ 
and  then  begins  again :  Though  sometimes  the  right  ascension 
is  computed  by  hours  also  instead  of  degrees,  but  proceeds  to 
Hi.  So  the  sun's  right  ascension  the  lOlh  of  May  is  59  degrees, 
or  as  sometimes  it  is  called  3  hours  and  56  minutes. 

The  same  lines  which  are  called  lines  of  longitude  or  meri- 
dians on  the  earth- are  called  hour  circles  on  the  heavenly  globe, 
if  they  be  drawn  through  the  poles  of  the  world  at  every  15  de- 
grees on  the  equator,  for  then  they  will  divide  the  360  parts  or 
degrees  into  21  hours. 

Note,  As  15  degrees  make  07ie  hour  so  15  minutes  of  a  de- 
gree make  one  viinute  in  time,  and  one  whole  degree  makes  four 
fninuies  in  time. 

Note,  degrees  arc  marked  sometimes  with  (^)  or  with  a 
small  circle  (°),  minutes  of  degrees  with  a  dash  (')  seconds  of 
minutes  with  a  double  dash  f^),  hours  mih  (ii),  minutes  of  hours 
sometimes  with  ("")  and  sometimes  a  dash,  seconds  with  a  dou- 
ble dash. 

By  these  meridians  or  hour-lines  crossing  the  equator  on  the 
heavenly  globe^  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  true  hou7*j  or  the  degree 
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of  i^hi  ascennon  on  the  equator,  though  the  ran  or  ttar^  may  be 
fiur  m)in  the  equator. 

Bj  theae  you  may  also  compute  on  the  earthly  globe  what 
boar  it  is  at  any  placb  in  the  world,  by  having  the  true  hour 
given  at  any  other  place,  and  by  changing  the  degrees  of  their 
aiffircnce  of  longitude  into  hours. 

But  since  several  questions  or  problems  that  relate  to  the 
bour,  cannot  be  so  commodiously  resolved  by  these  few  meridians 
or  hour-linesy  because  every  place  on  the  earth  hath  its  propef 
meridian  where  the  sun  is  at  12  o'clock,  therefore  there  is  a  brass 
dial-plate  fixed   at  the  nortli-pole  in  the  globe,  wliosc  21  hours 
do  exactly  answer  the  24  hour  circles  which  might  be  drawn  on 
tbe  globe:    now  the  dial  being  fixed,  and  the  pointer    being 
moveable,  this  answers  all   the  purposes  of  having  an  infinite 
number  of  hour  circles  drawn  on  the  globe,  and  fitted  to  every 
•pot  on  the  heavens  or  the  earth.     For  the  pointer  or  index  may 
be  set  to  12  o'clock,  when  the  sun's  true  place  in  the  heavens,  or 
when  any  place  on  the  earth  is  brought  to  the  brass  meridian^ 
and  thus  the  globe  moving  round  with  the  index  naturally  repre- 
sents, and  shews  by  the  dial-plate  the  24  hours  of  any  day  in  the 
year,  or  in  any  particular  town  or  city. 

Note,  The  upper  12  a  clock  is  the  hour  of  noon,  tlie 
lower  12  is  the  midnight  liour,  when  the  globe  is  fixed  for  any 
particular  latitude  where  there  arc  days  and  nights. 

The  declinatiqn  of  the  sun  or  stars  is  their  distance  from 
the  equator  toward  the  north  or  south  pole^  measured  on  the 
tneriaian  ;  and  it  is  the  same  thing  with  latitude  on  the  earthly 
globe. 

Note,  the  sun  in  the  vernal  or  autumnal  equinoxes,  and  the 
atars  that  are  just  on  the  equator  have  no  declination. 

Parallels  of  declination  are  lines  parallel  to  the  equator,  the 
tame  as  the  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  earthly  globe.  In  the 
heavens  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  each  degree 
of  the  meridian,  and  thus  shew  the  declination  of  all  the  stars  ; 
or  they  may  he  drawn  through  every  degree  of  the  ecliptic^  and 
thus  represent  the  suti^s  path,  every  day  in  the  year.  These  ^ 
parallel  lines  also  would  lead  the  eye  to  the  degree  of  the  sun's 
or  any  particular  star's  declination  marked  on  the  meridian. 

The  declination  ivS  called  i^ortA  or  south  deelinatiomaccovA' 
ing  as  the  sun  or  stars  lies  northward  or  southward  from  the 
equator. 

Observe  here,  that  as  any  place,  town,  or  city  on  earth  is 
found  determined  by  iUc  parallel  of  its  latitude;  crossing  its  line 
of  longitude ;  so  the  proper  place  of  the  sun  or  star  in  the 
heavens  is  found  and  determined  by  the  point  where  its  parallel 
of  declination  crosses  its  meridian  or  Ime  of  right  ascension  i 
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which  indeed   are  biit  the  self  sanre  things  on  both  tbe*globely 
though  astronomers  have  happened  to  give  them  difiereot  names. 

Note,  The  sun's  uimost  declination  northward  in  our  sum- 
mer is  but  23f  degrees  ;  and  it  is  just  so  much  southward  in 
our  winter  ;  for  then  he  returns  again  ;  tliere  the  fropi'ci  are  placed 
which  describe  the  path  of  the  sun  when  farthest  from  the 
equator,  at  midsummer^  or  midwinter ;  these  two  tropics  are 
bis  parallels  of  declination  on  the  longest  and  shortest  day. 

While  the  sun  gains  90  degrees  on  tlie  ecliptic^  (which  is 
an  oblique  circle)  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  it  gains  but  2di  de- 
grees of  4irect  distance  from  the  equator  measured  on  the  me- 
ridian ;  this  appears  evident  on  the  globe,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented thus  in  figure  v. 

Let  the  semicircle  y  P  £h  be  the  meridian  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  line  Y^  C  ^  be  the  equator  or  the  sun^s  path  at 
jiries  and  Libra^  the  arch  T  25  —  the  ecliptic,  the  line  T  25  O 
the  summer  tropic,  the  line  a  e  the  sun's  path  when  it  enters 
Gemini  and  Leo,  the  line  n  s  the  sun's  path  when  it  enters 
Taurus  and  Virgo  ;  then  it  will  appear  that  in  moving  from  'IT 
to  ^  the  sun  gains  30  degrees  in  the  ecliptic^  in  about  a  month, 
and  at  the  same  time  12  degrees  of  declination^  viz.  from  Y*  to 
V.  Then  moving  from  t5  to  11  in  a  month  more  it  gains  30  de- 
grees on  the  eclipticj  and  8{  degrees  of  declination^  viz.  from  n 
to  a.  Then  again  from  11  to  25  in  a  month  more  it  gains  30 
degrees  on  the  ecliptic^  and  but  3J  degrees  of  declination^  viz. 
from  a  to  T.  I  might  also  bhew  the  same  difference  between  its 
declhiation  and  its  motion  on  the  ecliptic  in  its  descent  from  SS 
to  Sl^  ^^  and  £b. 

By  drawing  another  scheme  of  the  same  kind  below  the  line 
X  C  =2:,  we  might  represent  the  sun's  descent  towards  the  win- 
ter solstice,  and  its  return  again  to  the  spring ;  and  thereby  shelr 
the  same  differences  between  the  sun^s  aeclination  and  its  motion 
on  the  ecliptic  in  the  winter  half  year  as  the  present  scheme  shews 
in  the  summer  half-year. 

Hereby  it  is  evident  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  suh*s  dt' 
cliiiation  alters  near  half  a  degree  every  day  just  about  the 
^  equinoxes;  but  it  scarce  alters  so  much  in  10  or  12  days  on  each 
side  of  the  solstices  ;  aud  this  shews  the  reason  why  the  length 
of  days  and  nights  changes  so  fast  in  March  and  September^  and 
so  exceeding  slowly  in  June  and  December  ;  for  according  to  the 
increase  of  the  sun's  declination  in  summer,  its  semidiurnal  aro^ 
will  be  larger,  snd  consequently  it  must  be  so  much  longer  before 
it  comes  to  its  fiiU  height  at  noon,  and  it  stays  so  much  longer 
above  the  horizon  before  it  sets. 

*  The  '<  diurotl  arc"  U  that  part  3T  the  circle  ot  parallel  of  declination 
which  is  above  the  <*  borizOD  /'  and  the  half  of  that  part  it  called  the  *«  aeoni- 
diuroal  arc.''  a 
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Thus  while  the  sun^s  declination  increaaea  or  decreases  by 
•loir  defprees,  the  length  of  the  days  must  increase  and  de- 
ereate  bat  very  slowly  ;  and  when  the  8un*$  declinatiom  m« 
cretaes  and  decreases  awiftly,  so  also  must  the  length  of  the 
days ;  all  which  are  very  naturally  and  easily  represented  by 
the  globe. 

Sect.  VII. — Of  Longitude   and    Latitude  on   the  Heavenfy 
Globef  and  of  the  Nodes  and  Eclipses  of  tlie  Planets. 

THE  longitude  and  latitude  in  astronomy  are  quite  dtf« 
ferent  things  from  longitude  and  latitude  in  geography,  whick 
ia  ready  to  create  aome  confuaion  to  learnera. 

The  longitude  of  the  aun  or  any  star  is  its  distancefrom  the 
point  aries  eastward f  measured  in  the  ecliptic.  This  is  a  short 
way  of  describing  it,  and  agrees  perfectly  to  the  sun ;  but  ia 
truth  a  star's  longitude  is  its  distance  eastward  from  a  great  arch 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic  through  the  point  ariea,  and 
measured  on  the  ecliptic. 

We  do  not  so  usually  talk  of  the  sun^s  longitude^  because 
we  call  it  his  place  in  the  ecliptic y  reckoning  it  no  farther  badL« 
ward  than  from  the  beginning  of  the  sign  in  which  he  is.  So  the 
25(h  day  of  JiniCy  we  say  the  sun  is  in  the  14tU  degree  oi  cancer^ 
and  not  in  the  104th  degree  of  longitude. 

The  latitude  of  a  star  or  planet  is  its  distance  from  thetclip* 
tiCy  measured  bj/  an  arch,  dratcn  through  that  star  perpendicular 
to  the  ecliptic. 

Longitude  and  latitude  on  the  heavenly  globe  bear  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  the  ecliptic  as  they  do  on  the  earthly  globe 
to  the  equator.  As  the  equator  is  the  line  from  which  the  lati* 
iude  is  counted,  and  on  which  the  longitude  is  counted  on  the 
earthly  globe,  so  the  ecliptic  is  the  line  from  which  the  latitude^ 
and  on  which  the  longitude  are  counted  on  the  heavenly  globe. 

And  thus  the  lines  of  latitude  in  the  heavenly  globe  are  all 
supposed  parallels  to  the  ecliptic^  and  the  lines  of  longitude  c\\i 
the  ecliptic  at  right  angles,  and  all  meet  in  the  poUs  of  the  eclip* 
iicy  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  as  on  the  earthly  globe  they 
do  to  the  equator. 

The  latitude  of  a  star  or  planet  is  called  northern  or  southern 
as  it  lies  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  sun  has  no  latitudCy  because  it  is  always  in  the  tcliptic. 
This  relation  of  latitude  therefore  chiefly  concerns  the  planets 
and  stars. 

The  fxed  stars  as  well  as  the  planets  have  their  various 
longitudes  and  latitudes  ;  and  their  {uirticular  pCace  in  the  hea« 
>en8  may  be  assigned  and  determined  thereby,  as  well  as  by 
their  right  ascension  and  declination  which  I  mentioned  before ; 
and  astronomers  use  this  method  to  fix  exactly  the  place  of  % 
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sfar.^  But  I  (hink  it  is  easier  for  a  learner  to  Bod  a  starts  place 
by  its  declination,  and  right  ascension ;  and  the  common  astro* 
Bomical  pfbblems  seem  to  be  solved  more  naturally  and  easily  by 
this  melhod. 

It  muy  be  here  mentioned,  though  it  is  before  its  proper 
ptace,  that  the  *  several  planets,  viz.  Saturny  Jupiter ^  Mars, 
k'enusj  Mercury^  and  the  Moon^  make  their  revolutions  at  very 
different  distances  from  the  earth,  from  the  sun,  and  from  one 
another ;  each  having  its  distinct  orbit  or  path  nearer  or  farther 
from  lis.  And  as  each  of  their  orbits  is  at  vastly  different  dis- 
tances, so  neither  are  they  perfectly  parallel  to  one  another,  nor 
to  the  ecliptic  or  yearly  path  of  the  sun. 

Thence  it  foIl6ws  that  these  planets  have  some  more,  aome 
less  latitudey  because  their  orbits  or  paths  differ  some  few  de- 
grees from  the  son^s  path,  and  intersect  or  cross  the  ecliptic,  at 
two  opposite  points  in  certain  small  angles  of  two,  three,  fomror 
five  degrees,  which  points  are  called  the  nodes. 

The  7iode  where  any  planet  crosses  the  ecliptic  ascend- 
ing to  the  northward  is  called  the  dragon^s  head,  and  marked 
thus^.  Where  the  planet  crosses  the  ecliptic  descending  to 
the  southward,  it  is  called  tlie  dragon's  tail  and  marked 
thus'5. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  represent  the  latitude  of  the  planets  in 
their  different  orbits  cither  upon  a  globe,  or  upon  a  flat  or  plain 
surface ;  tlie  best  way  that  i  know  is,  to  take  two  small  hoops 
of  different  sizes,  as  in  figure  xi.  and  thrust  a  straight  wire  c  o 
through  them  both  in  the  two  opposite  parts  of  their  circumfer- 
ence :  Then  turn  the  innermost  hoop  (which  may  represent  the 
path  of  the  moon)  so  far  aside  or  obliquely  as  to  make  an  angle 
of  5}  degrees  with  the  ciuterinost  hoop,  (which  represents  the 
SUNS  path.)  Thus  the  two  points  c  and  o  or  ^  and  ^  where 
tlie  wire  joins  the  hoops,  are  the  two  nodes  or  the  points  of  inter- 
section. 

This  difference  of  orbits  of  the  planets  and  their  intersec* 
tions,  or  nodes,  may  be  represented  also  by  two  circular  pieces 
of  pasteboard  as  in  figure  xii.  When  the  less  (whose  edge  rer 
presents  the  moon's  orbit,)  is  put  half  way  through  a  slit  a,  b, 
that  is  made  in  the  diameter  of  the  larger  (or  the  sun^s  orbit,  and 
then  brought  up  near  to  a  parallel  or  level  with  the  larger 
within  d|  degrees.  Thus  the  two  nodes  will  be  represented  by  a 
and  fi. 

*  Astronomers  kDOW  that  not  only  the  12  conftrllitions  of  the  zodine,  hni 
■hi)  all  xh^fxed  stars  leein  to  move  from  the  west  toward  t  le  ca«t  about  50'^  in 
a  ye^r,  oronf  degree  in  "t'Z  years,  in  circle*  parallel  to  tbe  ecliptic.  Therefore 
their  declinulion  is  a  little  altered  in  '72  years  time,  that  being  measured  fr .  m  the. 
equator:  But  their  iatilude  never  alters,  that  being  measured  from  \he  ecl'puie: 
And  upon  ibis  account  astrottomeis  use  tUe  latitude  rather  iban  the  declinaiit/n  in 
Ihcir  measures,  because  it  abtdci  the  same  for  e^er* 
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If  the  moon^s  path  and  the  sun's  were  precisely  the  aame^  or 
piiallel  drdes  Id  the  same  plane,  then  at  every  new  moon  the  sum 
wmiM  be  eclipsed  by  the  moon's  coming  between  the  earth  and 
tbe  sun  :  And  at  every  falimoon  ihtmoon  would  be  eclipsed 
by  the  earth's  coming  been  the  sun  and  the  moon.  But  since 
the  planes  of  their  orbits  or  paths  are  difTerent,  and  make  angles 
with  each  other  there  cannot  be  eclipses  but  in  or  near  the 
place  where  the  p|anes  of  their  orbits  or  paths  intersect  or  cross 
each  other. 

In  or  very  near  these  nodes^  therefore,  is  the  only  place 
where  the  earth  or  moon  can  hide  the  sun  or  any  part  of  it 
from  each  other,  and  cause  an  eclipse  either  total  or  partial; 
And  for  these  reasons  the  orbit  or  path  of  the  sun  is  called  the 
ecliptic. 

The  eclipses  of  other  planets,  or  of  any  part  of  the  sun  bj 
their  interpositioui  are  so  \ery  inconsiderable  as  deserve  not  our 
present  notice. 

Sect.  VIII. — Of  Altitude^  Azimuth,  Amplitude^  and  various 
Risings  and  Settings  of  the  Sun  and  Stars. 

THE  altitude  of  the  sun  or  star  is  its  heighth  above  the 
horizon^  measured  by  the  degi^ees  on  the  quadrant  of  altitudes. 

As  the  height  of  the  sun  at  noon  is  called  its  meridian  alti» 
tudcy  or  its  culminatingy  so  the  height  of  the  sun  in  the  east  or 
west  is  sometimes  called  its  vertical  altitude. 

The  quadrant  of  altitudes  is  a  thin  label  of  brass,  wilh  a 
nut  and  skrew  at  the  end  of  it,  whereby  it  is  fastened  to  the 
nneridian  at  the  zenith  of  any  place ;  now  by  bending  this  down 
to  the  Aor/zoTi,  you  find  the  altitude  of  any  star  or  point  in  the 
heavens,  because  the  label  is  divided  into  90  degrees  counting 
from  the  horizon  upward. 

Circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  supposed  to  be  drawn  round 
the  globe,  through  every  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  altitudes  less 
and  less  till  they  come  to  a  point  in  the  zenith,  are  called /7ara//e/^ 
of  altitude,  or  sometimes  in  the  old  arable  name  almicantars. 
But  these  can  never  be  actually  drawn  on  the  globe,  because  the 
horizon  and  zenith  are  infinitely  variable,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent latitudes  of  places.  In  the  viih  figure,  suppose  z  to  be  the 
zenith,  n  the  nadir,  h  r  the  horizon,  and  the  strait  lines  d  ft,  fg^ 
k  fit,  will  represent  the  parallels  of  altitude. 

Note,  The  sun  being  always  highest  on  the  meridian,  or  at 
noon,  it  descends  in  an  arch  towards  the  horizon  in  order  to  setj 
by  the  same  degrees  by  which  it  ascended  from  the  horizon  after 
its  rising.  Stars  and  planets  rise  and  set  and  come  to  the  merz- 
ilian  at  all  different  hours  of  the  day  or  night  according  to  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  or  according  to  the  signs  in  which 
the  planets  are, 
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As  the  word  altilude  is  used  to  ftignify  tlie  beigbt  of  the  sua 
vrstarikboTe  the  horizon^  so  the  depression  of  the  sun  or  star  i$ 
ils  distance  from  or  beloit  the  horizon. 

Tiie  azimuth  of  the  dun  or  star  is  its  disianctfrom  any  of  the. 
foHT  cardinal  points^  east,  west,  north  and  south,  measured  by 
ihi:  degrees  of  the  horizon. 

Note,  When  we  speak  of  the  swCs  azimuth  in  general,  we 
vsKially  mean  his  dist^ince  from  the  south  ;  but  when  his  distance 
from  the  north,  east,  or  west,  is  intended,  we  say,  his  azimuth 
from  the  norths  the  east,  or  the  west. 

Great  circles  cutting  every  degree  of  the  horizon  at  right 
angles,  and  meeting  in  tlie  zenith  and  nadir  are  called  azimuthal 
CM'  vertical  circles.  They  direct  the  eye  to  the  point  of  the  sun  or 
stains  azimuth  on  the  horizon,  though  the  sun  or  star  may  be  ikr 
above,  or  below  the  horizon. 

Note,  vertical  circles  are  the  same  with  regard  to  the  zenith, 
nadir,  and  the  horizon,  as  meridians  or  hour  circles  are  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  polos  of  the  world  and  the  equator.  But  these 
vertical  circles  cslh  never  be  actually  drawn  on  a  globe,  because 
zenith,  nadir^  and /iomo?i  are  ever  variable.  See  them  repre- 
sented figure  VI.  by  the  Unes  z  h  m,  z  a  n,  e  n,  z,  &c.  supposing 
R  K  to  he  the  horizon. 

Note,  The  ^ua(fr£r;2f  q/'aZ/zViiJe^  being  moveable  when  one 
end  oHt  is  fastened  at  the  zenith,  the  graduated  edge  of  it  may 
be  laid  over  the  place  of  the  sun  or  star,  and  brought  down  to  the 
horizon ;  then  it  represents  any  azimuth  or  vertical  circle,  in 
which  the  sun  or  star  is  ;  and  thus  it  shews  the  degree  of  its  azi- 
muth on  the  horizon. 

Note,  The  azi ninth  of  the  sun  or  star  from  the  east  or 
west  points  of  the  horizon  at  its  rising  or  setting,  is  called  its 
amplitude. 

Note,  The  sun  is  always  in  the  south  at  noon,  or  12  oVlock, 
and  in  the  north  at  midnight,  viz.  in  Europe  aud  all  places 
on  this  side  on  the  equator.  But  it  is  not  at  the  east  or  west 
at  six  o'clock  any  other  day  in  the  year  besides  the  two  equi- 
noctial days,  as  will  easily  oppcar  in  an  oblique  position  of 
the  sphere y  (of  which  see  the  next  section)  and  especially  in 
the  iasit  section  where  the  analemma  shall  be  more  fully  de- 
sciihed. 

Yet  the  relation  which  the  parallels  of  altitude  bear  to 
the  vtrtical  circles y  and  which  these  vertical  or  azimuthal  cir- 
cles, bear  to  the  meridians  or  hour  circles,  may  be  respresented 
to  the  eye  in  figure  vi.  and  vii. 

In  hgure  vi.  suppose  the  outermost  circle  to  he  the  meridian. 

u  It,  the  horizon,  z  the  zenith,  n  the  nadir  ;  then  d  by  fgj  k  m^ 

vvill  be  parallels  of  altitude:  aud  z  ^  n,  z  c  n,  z  o  n,  z  c  n,  &c. 

will  he  vertical  circles^  or  circles  of  azhuuth  crossing  the  others 

at  right  angles. 
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Ykw  1.  c  Ky  it  the-  Torlicil  cirde  of-  tMt  or  WMt.  Asd  in 
llii  idMDC  #  a  or  ^  H  will  b«  die  arah  of  the  aUiiida  of  tti««tar 
i^  alidad «iU  be  ke asiipitih  from  the neffidiaa ;  end  c  a  will 
kilearisiilli  fireei  ike  eeat  to  wemL 

Bot  iC  tbe  line  b  r  be  eupooeed  to  represent  the  eqaetofy 
Aee  s  tad  v  wilt  be  tbe  two  (Mdes  of  the  world^  and  then^  j, 
fp  4rt*  will  be  paralleU  of  latitude  on  earth,  or  paralkls  cf  de* 
tSm^m  in  the  bea?eo».  Then  abo  the  afdies  z  h  n,  t  a  », 
Vf  ir,  a  o  H|  c  c  v  will  be  meridians,  or  ines  of  longitude  oA 
ssrth,  andonr  eirdes  In  the  heavens. 

In  figure  tii.  Let  the  utmost  circle  be  the  meridian,  h  a  the 
boriioo,  z  the  zenith,  m  the  nadir,  e  q  the  equator,  p  l  the  axis 
rf  the  world,  or  rather  the  two  poles,  north  and  south ;  then 
Bnii,«ny,  ztfif,  zcN  will  be  ciroles  of  aximuihi  psl,  p^l, 
r  H  L,  p  c  L,  &c.  will  be  hour  circles. 

And  in  this  position  the  star  s  will  hate  t  «,  i.  e.  equal  to 
e  e  for  its  hour  from  noon  or  the  meridian ;  but  its  azimuth  fkom 
Boen  or  the  south  or  meridian  will  be  h  e.  Or  if  you  rcM^Kon  its 
asfaauth  from  the  east  or  west  Tertical  (which  is  z  c  m)  it 
will  be  found  to  be  c  e,  while  its  hour  reckoned  from  p  6  e 
L  (which  is  the  six  o^dock  hour  line)  will  be  found  to  be 
•  I  or  c  0. 

Thus  it  will  appear  how  the  hour  of  the  sun  differs  from 
its  asimuth  and  that  both  of  them  are  numbered,  or  counted 
fimn  the  meridian  p  z  e  h  l  if ;  yet  they  do  not  by  any  means 
keqi  equal  pace  with  one  another,  one  being  numbereq  along 
the  equator  e  a,  the  other  numbered  along  the  horizon  h  r« 

Thus  you  see  most  etidently  that  if  you  suppose  the  sun  s  * 
to  be  in  the  tropic  of  cancer  represented  by  the  liner  So,  the 
difference  between  the  hour  and  azimuth  will  appear  to  be  fery 
great ;  and  that  the  sun's  azimuth  from  noon  h  e  increases  a 
deal  fkster  than  his  hour  t  $  doth  in  the  middle  of  summer.  And 
if  another  line  k  Vf  were  drawn  to  represent  the  tropic  of  ca* 
prieorn,  the  sun's  azimuth  from  noon  will  appear  to  increase  a 
great  deal  slower  than  his  hours  do  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

I  think  it  should  not  utterly  be  omitted  here  what  is  men* 
tioaed  in  almost  all  writings  of  this  kind,  (viz.)  that  a  star  ie 
aaid  to  rise  or  set  cosmically  when  it  rises  or  sets  at  sun-rising. 

It  is  said  to  rise  or  set  achronically  if  it  rise  or  set  at 
son-setting. 

A  star  is  said  to  rise  heliacally  when  it  is  just  come  to  such 
a  distance  ftt>m  the  sun  as  that  it  is  no  longer  hid  by  the  sun- 
beams. And  it  is  said  to  set  heliacalljf  when  the  sun  approaAes 
ao  near  to  it  as  that  it  begins  to  disappear  from  our  sight  being 
hid  by  the  beams  of  the  son. 

The  fixed  stars  and  the  three  superior  planets,  mars,jmiter, 
and  satunif  rise  heliacalfy  in  the  moroivf  i-  bat  the  moon  m^  VV% 

VojL  nil,  Q 
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.  evening ;  for  it  it  Id  the  evening  Uie  new  moon  firtt  ftp|>eari^ 
coming  from  her  conjunction  with  the  sun. 

Note,  Tliis  sort  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  etars  is  nlao 
cslled  poetical ;  because  tiie  ancient  poets  frequently  mention  it 

Sect.  IX. — Of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  according  to  the 
Positions  of  the  Sphere,  the  Zones,  S^c. 

IN  order  to  make  the.  doctrine  of  the  sphere  cnr  globe  yet 
more  plain  and  intelligible,  let  us  consider  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  world,  who  may  be  distinguished  three  ways, 
^l.)  According  to  the  various  positions  of  the  globe.  (2.)  Accord- 
ing  to  the  five  zones.  (3.)  In  relation  to  one  another. 

Fir$t,  Let  us  consider  them  according  to  the  various  posi« 
tions  of  the  globe  or  sphere,  which  are  either  direct,  parallel,  or 
oblique. 

These  three  positions  of  the  sphere  are  represented  in  figure 
VIII,  IX,  X,  in  each  of  which  the  utmost  circle  is  the  meridian^ 
MR  is  the  horizon,  s  a,  the  equator,  25  Vf  the  ecliptic,  s  n  the  axis 
pf  the  world,  n  the  north  pole,  s  the  south,  z  d  the  vertical 
circle  of  east  and  west,  z  the  zenith,  d  the  nadir,  SS  a  the 
tropic  of  cancer,  c  yf  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  various  po- 
sition of  these  lines  or  circles  will  appear  by  the  following  de- 
scriptions : 

I.  A  direct  or  right  sphere  figure  viii.  is  when  the  poles  of 
the  world  are  in  the  horizon^  and  the  equator  passess  tbrouffli 
the  zenith  :  this  is  the  case  of  those  who  live  directly  under  £e 
line  or  equator* 

Here  the  inhabitants  have  no  latitudcy  no  elevation  of  the 
pole  ;  the  north  or  south  poles  being  in  the  horizon  they  may  very 
nearly  see  them  both. 

All  the  stars  do  once  in  twenty-four  hours  rise  and  set  with 
them,  and  all  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon. 

The  sun  also,  in  whatsoever  parallel  of  declination  he  is, 
rises  and  sets  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon  ;  their  days  and 
nights  therefore  are  always  equal,  because  the  horizon  exactly 
outs  the  sun's  diurnal  circles  in  halves. 

They  have  two  summers  every  year,  (viz.)  when  the  sun  is 
in  or  near  the  two  equinoctial  points^  for  then  he  is  just  over 
their  heads  at  noon,  and  darts  his  strongest  beams.  And  they 
have  two  winters,  (viz.)  when  the  sun  is  in  or  near  the  tropics  of 
cancer  and  Capricorn ;  for  then  the  sun  is  farthest  distant  from 
them,  though  even  then  it  is  nearer  than  it  is  to  us  in  £ngland  at 
midsummer. 

II.  A  parallel  spherf^  figure  ix.  is  where  the  poles  of  the 
world  are  in  the  zenith  and  nadir :  aAd  the  equator  is  in  the 
horizon. 

Now  if  there  wi^re  any  inhabitants  thus  directly  under  the 
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DoKb  mnd  south  poles,  they  trould  have  only  one  day  of  six 
moDthi  long,  end  one  night  of  six  months,  in  a  whole  year,  ac- 
^brding  as  the  sun  is  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  equator ; 
far  the  sun  moying  slowly  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  north  side  of  the 
equator  half  a  year,  would  be  all  that  time  abo\e  the  horizon  to 
the  inhabitants  at  the  north  pole,  though  it  went  round  them 
dsily  :  and  the  sun  rooYing  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  south  side 
of  tine  equator  half  a  year,  would  be  below  tlieir  horizon  all 
flbat  time.  The  same  might  he  said  concerning  the  inhabitants 
ft  the  south  pole. 

The  two  equinoctial  days,  or  when  the  sun  is  in  the  points 
aries^  or  librOy  the  day  and  night  are  equal  all  the  world  oyer ; 
and  this  is  true  in  a  sense  to  those  who  live  under  the  poles ;  for 
the  centre  of  the  sun  is  in  their  horizon.  Thus  half  the  snn  is 
sboye  their  horizon^  and  half  below  it  for  24  hours  together. 

Thus,  though  the-  polar  inhabitants  begin  to  lose  the  sun  at 
(he  autumnal  equinox j  they  are  not. in  utter  darkness  all  the  time 
of  the  sun's  absence  :  For  the  twilight  lasts  till  the  sun  is  18 
degrees  below  their  horizon^  and  that  is  till  he  has  18  degrees 
of  declination.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  pole  are  therefore 
without  the  twilight  only  from  the  3nd  of  November  till  the  18th 
of  January. 

Let  it  he  noted  also  that  the  refraction  of  the  rays  through 
the  thick  air  or  atmosphere  makes  the  sun  appear  above  their 
horizon  several  days  sooner,  and  disappear  several  days  later, 
than  otherwise  it  would  do.  It  may  be  added  in  favour  of  their 
habitations  too,  tliat  the  moon  when  she  is  brightest,  (viz.)  from 
the  first  quarter  to  the  last,  does  not  set  during  their  middle  of 
winter :  For  in  that  part  of  her  month  she  is  most  opposite  to  the 
snn,  and  is  therefore  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  is  roost 
dntant  from  the  sun  while  he  never  rises. 

The  parallels  of  the  sun^s  declination  in  this  position  of  the 
sphere  are  all  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  and  are  the  same  with  the 
parallels  of  his  altitude,  and  therefore  his  highest  altitude  with 
them  can  never  ex.cecd  23|  degrees.  The  stars  that  they  could 
see  would  be  always  the  same,  making  perpetual  revolutions 
round  them,  and  never  set  nor  rise,  nor  be  hiirher  or  lower.  And 
the  planets  during  half  their  periods  will  bo  above  their  horizon, 
as  Saturn  15  years,   Jupiter  6,  Mars^  1,  6^c, 

III.  An  oblique  sphere,  figure  \.  is  where  the  latitude  or 
elevation  of  the  pole  is  at  any  number  of  degrees  less  than  00. 
Therefore  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (except  under  the 
equator  and  the  poles)  have  an  oblique  sphere.  Here  the  equator 
and  all  the  parallels  of  declination  cut  the  horizon  obliquely, 
therefore  the  sun  and  stars  always  rise  and  set  at  oblique  angles 
with  the  horizon. 

Aaone  pole  of  the  world  is  always  in  their  naw^  voAQci^ 
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Other  is  nev^r  seen,  so  there  are  some  stars  which  never  aet,  aad 
othera  which  never  rise  in  their  horizon.  Their  days  and  night* 
%re  of  very  different  lengtbt  according  to  the  different  deoUnntion 
of  the  auo  in  the  aeveralaeasona  of  the  year. 

In  thu  oblique  poailion  of  the  apherci  aitronomers  aoiao* 
timea  talk  of  the  oblique  ascension  of  the  aun  or  stars  ;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  it,  let  us  again  consider  ilia 
right  ascension^  which  is  the  sun  or  starU  distance  from  that 
ineriJiarii  which  passes  through  the  point  aries,  measured  on  the 
equator. 

Or  it  may  be  expresaed  thus ;  The  r^ht  ^  ascension  b  that 
degree  of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the  meridian  together  with 
the  sun  or  star,  considered  in  its  distance  from  the  point  ariex. 
But  the  oblique  ascension  is  that  degree  of  the  equator  wbidi  in 
an  oblique  sphere  rises  together  with  the  aun  or  star  considered 
in  its  distance  from  the  point  aries. 

Nota,  That  in  a  ri^hi  or  direct  sphere  all  the  heavenly  bo- 
diea  Can  only  have  ri^U  ascension^  and  no  obliqu<:  ascension  ; 
because  the  same  point  or  degree  of  the  equator  that  rises  with 
them  cornea  also  to  the  meridian  with  them  :  But  in  an  otlique 
sphere  there  is  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  diSerence  between  tha 
point  that  rises  with  them  and  the  |>oint  that  comes  with  them  to 
the  meridian.  Now  the  difierence  between  the  right  ascension  of 
tile  sun  or  star,  and  its  oblique  ascension  is  called  the  ascensional 
difference. 

Note,  Concerning  the  stars  in  the  equator^  that  theur  right 
and  oblique  ascension  are  equal :  Therefore  tlie  sun  in  the  equi- 
noxes rising  at  six  and  setting  at  six  has  no  ascensional  differ'^ 
ences:  But  as  he  goes  onward  from  the  equator  toward  tho 
winter  solstice,  he  rises  after  six ;  and  as  he  goes  toward  the 
summer  he  rises  before  six;  and  the  distance  of  his  rising  or 
setting  from  six  o'clock  is  called  the  ascensional  difference. 
And  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  as  well  as  much  easier  for  a 
learner  to  remember  that  the  time  of  the  sun  or  star's  rising 
or  setting  before  or  after  six  o'clock  is  called  by  astronomers  the 
ascensional  difference y  without  taking  any  notice  at  all  of  the 
oUique  ascension,  which  is  neither  so  easy  to  be  apprehended  or 
remembered. 

The  second  distinction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may 
be  made  according  to  the^re  zonesy  which  they  inhabit ;  this  waa 
an  ancient  division  of  the  globe.  The  zones  are  broad  circlets, 
five  of  which  cover  or  fill  up  the  ^lobe.  There  are  two  temperate^ 
Xyiq  frigid  or  cohi,  and  one  torrid  or  hot. 

The  torrid  or  burning  zone  is  all  the  space  that  lies  be* 
tween  tlie  two  tropics;  it  was  once  counted  uninhabiiable^ 
because  of  excessive  heat,  bdng  so  near  the  sun ;  but  later 
discoveries    have    found,  many  and    great   nations  inhabiting 
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ttob  ^rts  wlilcfa  contain  the  greatest  paK  of  Africa  and  of 
South  America. 

Tho  two  Jr^pd  or  cold  uonei  are  those  apacea  which  are 
isduded  within  the  twp  polar  circlet,  with  the  pole  in  the  centre. 
It  great  dtatance  from  the  tun,  acarcely  habitable  by  reason  of 
the  cold.  There  liet  Greenland  and  Lapland  toward  the  north 
pole.    The  spntfa  polo  and  polar  regions  are  ubdiscofered 

The  two  temperate  zones  are  those  spaces  that  lie  on 
rither  aide  of  the  globe  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  etr- 
sles,  where  the  sun  gives  a  moderate  heat,  and  mskes  those 
pnrta  most  eonvenient  fbr  the  habitation  of  men.  All  Europe, 
snd  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  North  America,  lie  in  the 
aortb  temperate  zone.  Note,  That  the  (orrid  zone  lying  be- 
tween the  two  tropics,  every  place  in  it  has  the  tiiu  in  the  zenith, 
U  exactly  over  their  heads  once  or  twice  in  every  year. 

Those  who  live  under  the  tropic  of  cancer  have  their 
winter  when  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn.  Those  who  live  under  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  have  their  winter  when  the  sun  is  in  eaneer. 
Those  who  live  under  the  equator  have  (as  1  said  before)  two 
wurters  in  the  year ;  though  mdeed  there  is  scarce  any  season  can 
be  called  winter  whhin  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Those  who  live  just  within  the  borders  of  the  two  /rigid 
wne$y  lose  the  sun  for  twenty-four  hpurs  together  at  midwifiter 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  contrary  tropic :  And  those  places  that  ar^ 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  poles  bse  the  sun  for  two,  three,  fiol^r, 
five^  six  days,  for  whole  weeks  or  mentlis  together  at  their  win** 
tw,  or  when  the  sun  is  near  the  contrary  tropic.  What  is  S^ 
coBCcrning  the  loss  of  light  a  whole  dav  or  week  or  month  at 
trinter  in  either  of  the  froxen  xones,  must  ne  also  said  concerning 
the  gaining  a  whole  day  or  week  or  month  of  day-light  at  their  sum- 
wer ;  and  those  parts  6f  the  year  are  all  darkness  in  the  northern 
frigid  zone,  which  are  all  day-light  in  the  southern. 

Thus  as  you  go  farther  northward  or  southward  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  grows  longer  in  their  sum^ 
mer ;  and  the  utter  absence  of  it  below  the  horiMn  grows  longer 
in  their  winter ;  till  you  come  to  those  inhabitants  (if  any  such 
there  be)  who  live  under  the  pole,  for  these  have  half  the  year 
night,  and  half  the  year  day,  as  I  said  before  concerning  the 
IMirallel  sphere. 

In  the  two  tewperate  zones  (as  also  in  the  torrid  zone)  there 
are  never  quite  24  hours  either  of  day  or  of  night  together ;  but 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  equator,  all  days  and  nights  are  equal : 
Afterwards  their  days  gradually  increase  till  their  longest  day  in 
summer,  and  gradually  decrease  till  their  shortest  day  in  winter : 
Though  those  who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  polar  circles  or  the 
firigid  zones  have  their  22nd  of  June  or  long^  day  in  summer 
near  24  hours  ;  and  their  22d  of  Decern!^  or  ahortesi  da^  \^ 
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\ir  iDter^  but  just  allows  the  sun  to  peep  a  moment  above  the  ^ori- 
200,  so  that  their  night  is  very  near  2^  hours  long. 

Tkirdl^f  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  also  be  divided 
into  three  sorts  in  respect  of  their  geo^phical  relation  to 
one  another,  and  they  are  called  the  penaci,  iheaniasei  and 
antipodes* 

I.  The  periaci  live  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  on 
the  same  side  of  the  globe,  but  differ  in  longitude  from  east  to 
west  180  degrees,  or  just  half  the  globe.  These  have  their  sunoi* 
mer  and  winter  at  the  same  times  with  one  another,  but  day  and 
night  just  at  coutrary  times.  Note,  Those  who  live  under  the 
poles  have  no  periizcL 

II.  The  aiftaci  live  under  the  same  meridian  or  line  of 
longitude^  and  have  the  same  degree  of  latitude  too,  but  on  con- 
trary sides  of  the  equator^  one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south. 
These  have  day  and  night  exactly  at  the  same  time,  but  summer 
and  winter  contrary  to  each  other.  Note,  Those  who  live  under 
the  equator  have  no  antaci. 

III.  The  antipodes  have  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  the  pro- 
perties of  tlie  antaci  and  periocci  joined  together,  for  they  live 
on  contrary  sides  of  the  equator,  though  in  the  same  latitude 
or  distance  from  it ;  and  their  meridian  or  line  of  longitude 
is  IBO  degrees  or  half  the  globe  different.  A  Tine  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  from  the  feet  of  the  one  would 
reach  the  feet  of  the  other.  They  dwell  at  the  full  distance  of 
half  the  globe,  and  have  day  and  nighty  summer  and  winter  at 
contrary  times. 

In  each  of  the  three  last  figures,  viz.  viii,  ix,  and  x.  yoa 
may  see  these  distinctions  of  the  earth^s  inhabitants  exactly 
represented.  2B  a  are  periaci^  so  are  c  Y^,  But  25  c  or  a 
y^  are  antaci.  25  V)*,  or  a  c,  or  n  s,  or  h  r,  or  e  a,  are  all 
antipodes  to  each  other.  The  amphisciiy  hetcrosciiy  and  ascii^ 
which  are  only  Greek  names  invented  to  tell  how  the  sun  casta 
the  sbadows  of  the  several  inhubitanls  of  the  world,  are  not 
worth  our  present  notice. 

Sect.  X. — The  Natural  Description  of  the  Earth  and  Waters 

on  the  Tcrrehtial  Globe. 

THE  earth  may  be  ciivided  into  its  natural  or  iin  political 
parts.  The  one  dii^linction  is  made  by  the  God  of  nature  who 
created  it  :  Tlie  other  by  men  who  inhabit  it.  The  globe  or  sur- 
face of  earth  on  which  we  dwell  is  made  up  naturally  of  two  parts, 
land  and  water  ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  the  terraqueous  glolte. 
HavlcU  of  these  elements  have  their  various  parts  and  subdivisions, 
which  are  as  variously  described  on  artificial  globes  or  maps. 
The  land  is  called  ehher  an  island^  a  continent^  a  peninsula. 
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II  lUilMifiy  %  promoniary,  or  a  coast.    See  tlie  plain  description  ' 
of  aD  these,  figure  XIII. 

An  ishmd  is  a  country  or  portion  of  land,  compassed  about 
with  sea  or  other  water,  as  Great  Britain,  Ireland  in  the  British 
.teas:  Sicily,  Crete,  Cyprus,  &c.  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
the  Isles  of  Wight,  of  Anglesey,  of  Man  near  England  :  There 
•re  also  islands  in  rivers. 

A  contihenty  properly  so  called,  is  a  large  quantity  of  land 
io  which  many  great  countries  arc  joined  together,  and  not  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  sea,  such  are  Europe^  Jlua^  Afrka. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  main-land. 

A  peninsula  is  a  part  of  land  almost  encompassed  with  wa- 
ter, or  which  is  almost  an  island :  Such  is  the  Morea  which 
joins  to  Greece,  such  is  Denmark  as  joining  to  Grermany,  and 
Taurica  Chersonesus  ]o\\\\tiQ  to  Little  Tartary  near  Muscovy; 
and  indeed  Africa  is  but  a  large  peninsula  joining  to  Asia. 

An  isthmus  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas,  join- 
ing a  peninsula  to  the  continent,  as  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or 
Panama  which  joins  North  and  South  America :  The  isthnnis 
of  Corinth  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece :  The  isthmus 
of  Sices  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia.  ' 

A  promontorj/  is  a  hill  or  point  of  land  stretching  out  into 
the  sea.  It  is  often  called  a  cape^  such  is  the  Cape  of  (Toad  Hope 
in  the  south  of  Africa  ;  the  LamVs  End^  and  the  Lizard  Point 
are  two  capes  at  the  west  of  England  ;  Cape  Finisterre  on  tho 
West  of  Spain,  &c. 

A  coast  or  shore  is  all  that  land  that  borders  upon  the  sea, 
whetlier  it  be  in  islands  or  continents  :  Whence  it  comes  to jpasa 
that  sailing  near  the  shore  is  called  coasting.  That  part  of^  the 
land  which  is  far  distant  from  the  sea  is  called  the  inland  country. 
These  are  the  divisions  of  the  land. 

The  fsater  is  divided  into  rivers  of  seas. 
A  river  is  a  stream  of  water  which  has  usually  its  beginning 
from  a  small  spring  or  fountain  whence  its  flows  continually  with- 
out intermission,  and  empties  itself  into  some  sea.  But  the  word 
sea  implies  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  is  distinguished  idto 
lakes,  gulfsy  bai/Sy  creeks,  straits,  or  the  ocean.  ' 

The  ocean  or  the  main-sea  is  a  vast  spreading  collectioa  of 
water,  which  is  not  divided  or  separated  by  lands  running  between. 
Such  is  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean  between  Europe  and 
America  :  The  Eastern  or  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  East-*ln^tiei : 
The  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea,  on  the  West  Side  of  America, 
&c.  Note,  The  various  parts  of  this  ocean  or  main-sea  that 
border  upon  the  land  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  lands  which 
lie  next  to  it :  So  the  British  Sea,  the  Irish  Sea,  iheEthiopean 
Sea,  the  French  and  Spanish  Seas. 

A  lake  is  a  large  place  of  water  inclosed  all  round  with  landf 
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Sect.  XI. — Of  Maps  and  Sea  Charts. 

THOUGII  nothing  can  represent  the  heavens  or  the  ekril 
in  their  natural  appearances  so  exactly  as  a  globe,  yet  the  two 
hemispheres  either  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  earth  may  be  repre- 
sented upon  a  flat  or  plain  surface,  which  are  generally  called  pr0^ 
Jecitons  of  the  sphete.  ' 

If  you  suppose  a  globe  to  be  cut  in  halves  just  at  the  equator, 
and  each  hemisphere  represented  on  a  plane,  it  is  called  a  ^  pro- 
jection of  the  globe  upon  the  |)]ane  of  the  equator.  Then  the 
equinoctial  line  will  be  the  circumference,  and  the  two  poles  ol 
the  world  will  be  the  centres  of  those  two  projections,  and  all  the 
meridian  lines  will  be  so  many'strait  lines  or  semidiameters  meet^ 
ing  in  the  centre.  This  is  the  most  common  method  of  represent- 
ing the  celestial  globe  and  the  stars. 

If  the  globe  be  cut  asunder  at  the  horizon  of  any  particulai 
place  and  thus  represented  on  a  plane,  it  is  called  the  '^  projec- 
tion on  the  plane  of  the  horizon.^'  Then  (be  zenith  and  nadii 
will  be  the  centres  of  those  projections,  and  the  horizon  is  thi 
circumference.  The  two  poles  will  be  placed  at  such  a  distancM 
from  the  circumference  as  the  pole  of  the  world  is  elevated  abofc 
the  horizon  of  that  place;  and  the  meridian  will  be  represented 
as  curve  lines  meeting  in  the  pole  point,  excepting  only  that  mcri' 
dian  that  passes  through  the  zenith  which  i^  always  a  right  line 
This  is  a  more  uncommon  projection  of  the  sphere,  though  it  ii 
much  used  in  dialling. 

The  most  usual  way  of  describing  the  earthly  globe  on  i 
plane,  or  a  map,  is  to  6iip{>08e  the  globe  cut  in  halves  about  the 
iirst  meridian  at  the  island  of  Ferro  or  TeneriiT.  This  is  f 
**  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian  :  then  the  first  meri- 
dian will  determine  the  circumferences:  The  pole  points  will 
stand  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  that  circle  and  the  othei 
meridians  will  be  curve  lines  meeting  in  the  pole  points,  except 
that  which  passes  through  the  centre  to  the  projection,  which  is  i 
riglit  line. 

Here  the  equator  will  be  a  strait  line  or  diameter  crossing 
all  the  meridians  at  right  angles,  and  at  equal  distances  from  tbf 
two  poles.  Here  the  two  tropics  of  cancer  and  Capricorn  ari 
drawn  at  their  proper  distances  of  23f  degrees  from  the  equa- 
tor ;  and  the  two  polar  circles  at  the  same  distance  from  the  poles. 

In  this  projection  the  ecliptic  is  sometimes  a  strait  line  cat- 
ting the  middle  of  the  equater  obliquely  in  each  hemisphere,  and 
ending  where  the  two  tropics  meet  the  meridian  :  But  sometimes 
the  ecliptic  is  drawn  as  a  curve  hue  or  an  arch  beginning  where 
the  equator  meets  the  meridian,  and  carried  upward  just  tc 
touch  the  tropic  of  cancer  in  one  hemisphere,  and  downward  tc 
touch  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  the  other.     It  is  in  this  form 
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the  maps  of  tfie  world  aro  g^enerally  drawn  in  two  large  hemiir- 
pberea. 

;.  Note  here.  That  it  is  impossible  to  represent  a  spherical 
indf  exactly  in  its  due  proportion  upon  a  plane;  and  therefore 
tbe-artificial  meridians  or  lines  of  longitude^  parallels  of  latitude, 
&e.  are  placed  at  such  difTerent  distances  by  certain  rules  of  art, 
lad  the  degrees  marked  on  them  arc  often  unequal ;  but  so  drawn 
1^  may  most  commodiously  represent  the  situation  of  the  several 
pirts  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  one  another. 

The  meridian  or  circumference  of  these  circles  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  and  each  marked  with  90  degrees  beginning 
from  the  equator  and  proceeding  toward  the  poles.  These  figures 
or  numbers  shew  the  latitude  of  every  place  in  tlic  earth,  or  its 
diitaoce  from  the  equator ^  and  at  every  10  degrees  there  is  a 
forallel  of  latitude  drawn  on  purpose  to  guide  and  direct  tlic  eye 
ia  seeking  the  latitude  of  any  place. 

The  equator  of  each  hemisphere  is  divided  into  ISOpartSf 
whkh  makes  300  in  the  whole  :  And  the  several  meridians  or 
Saes  of  longitude,  cutting  the  equator-  at  .every  10  degrees, 
Ipiide  and  direct  the  eye  to  find  the  longitude  of  any  place 
Tcqaired. 

As  the  equator,  the  %tsQrvL\  lines  of  longiiude^  of  ladiude, 
2&C.  cannot  be  represented  on  a  plane  exactly  as  they  arc  on  a 
^lobe  ;  so  neither  can  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  kingdoms, 
provinces,  islands,  and  seas  be  represented  in  a  map  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  stand  on  a  globe.  But  as  the  divisions 
of  degrees  in  a  tfaap  are  bigger  or  less,  so  the  parts  of  the  land 
and  sea  are  represented  there  bigger  or  less  in  a  most  exact  pro- 
portion to  those  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude  among  which  they 
are  placed. 

Therefore  though  the  length  or  breadth,  or  distance  of  places 
on  a  map  of  the  world  cannot  be  measured  by  a  pair  of  compasses 
as  they  may  be  on  a  globe,  yet  you  may  count  the  number  of  do* 
grees  to  which  such  lengths,  breadths  or  distances  correspond, 
and  thereby  you  may  compute  their  real  dimensions  ;  though  not 
always  so  well  as  on  a  globe  ;  of  which  hereafter.  Thus  much 
shall  Bufiice  concerning  maps  that  represent  the  whole  world,  or 
the  globe  of  earth  and  water.  Let  us  next  consider  those  maps 
which  represent  particular  parts  of  the    world,   kingdoms  or 

Erovinces,  these  are  generally  drawn  in  a  large  square,  and  are  to 
e  considered  as  parts  of  a  projection    on  the  plane  of  the 
meridian. 

From  the  top  to  or  toward  the  bottom  of  the  square  are 
drawn  meridians  or  lines  of  lon^^itude  ;  and  the  number  of  degrees 
of  longitude  are  divided  ancl  marked  on  the  upper  and  under- 
most line  of  the  square.  From  side  to  side  are  drawn  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  m^rk^d  otL  Xh^^Vw^ 
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•ide  lineM.  Tbu8  you  may  easily  find  on  a  map  what  ia  the  lona^ 
tudt  or  latitude  of  any  place  given,  or  you  may  find  the  poiBl 
ivhere  uy.  toiro  atanda  or  abottld  aland^  whea  the  tme  longitude 
and  laiUmde  of  it  are  given. 

Nole^  le  auoh  mapa  of  particular  oomitriea  the  bmgUmb^  ii 
not  alwaya  reckoned  from  tlie  first  meridian,  an  Ferro  or  Tetter 
riS^  but  oftentimea  it  is  reckoned  from  the  chief  city  of  thai  kiiig^ 
dom,  v?hich  is  described  in  the  map,  aa  I  have  intimated  befora^ 
Observe  farther.  That  though  in  globes  and  mapa  of  the  whole 
H'orld  the  longitude  is  reckoned  from  the  weit  toward  the  easif 
yet  in  smaller  maps  it  is  often  reckoned  both  waTa,  aa  Briatol  ia 
81  degrees  of  western  longitude  from  LondoUi  Amsterdam  hat 
near  5  degrees  of  eastern  longitude. 

Note  also,  Tliat  when  a  amall  country  ia  repreaented  io  a 
large  map,  the  lines  if  Inngiiude  and  parallels  ^f  Uuitude  are 
drawn  not  merely  at  every^lO  degrees,  aa  in  the  giobe,  but  aome* 
timea  at  every  5  degrees,  and  sometimes  at  every  single  dcp*ee. 

Let  it  be  observed  also  in  large  maps,  that  describe  any  per* 
licidar  country  or  province,  aa  a  single  or  double  crooked  waving 
fine  signifies  a  river  when  it  is  ouule  strong  and  black  ,  ao  a  |Mii6- 
Uc  road  is  described  by  a  single  or  a  (buble  line  drawn  firooi 
town  to  town,  not  quite  ao  curled  nor  so  strong  as  a  river  ia,  but 
strait  or  winding  as  the  road  itself  happens.  And  where  the 
roads  lie  through  a  broad  plain  Or  great  common  without  bouaee 
or  hedges,  they  are  sometimea  described  by  a  double  ram  ^ 
points. 

As  villages  and  smaller  towns  are  described  by  a  little  eirde 
or  small  round  o  in  maps  of  larger  coimtries,  where  the  cities  are 
represented  by  the  figure  of  a  house  or  two  with  a  spire  or  steeple  ; 
ao  in  maps  of  smaller  countries  or  provinces  the  little  towns  and 
villages  are  described  by  the  figure  of  a  house  or  two,  and  g;reat 
towus  or  cities  are  marked  like  aeveral  buildings  put  together  in 
pro8|)ect,  or  else  the  naked  plan  of  those  yery  towns  or  cities  ia 
drawn  ttiere  and  distinguished  according  to  their  streets. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  sea-charts. 
As  maps  are  drawn  to  describe  particular  countries  by  land^ 
so  a  description  of  coasts  or  shores,  and  of  the  seas  for  the  uae  of 
mariners  is  called  a  sea-chart,  and  it  differs  from  a  map  chiefly  in 
these  particulars. 

I.  A  map  of  the  land  is  full  of  names  and  marks  deaorib* 
ing  all  the  towns,  countries,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  but  in  a 
sea-chart  there  are  seldom  any  parts  of  the  land  marked  or 
described,  besides  the  coast  or  shores  and  the  sea  ports,  the 
towns  or  cities  that  border  upon  the  sea,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

II.  In  a  map  the  sea  is  left  as  an  empty  space,  except  where 
the]  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude,  &c.  are  placed  :  But  in 
gea  charts  all  the  shoals  or  sands,  and  shallow  waters,  are  marked 
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mmAf  MMNnKif  to  th^  riuipe,  m  tbq  ba?e  bMi  ImimI  (o  1m  it 
^  aea  by  •oandmg  the  depth  in  every  part  of  th^. 

m.  Id  Mtt'CAor/f,  tke  neridiaM  are  irfiben  draws  io  strait 
«mI  parallel  lioee,  and  the  lines  of  latitude  are  abo  itrnii  paral- 
hb  oroaiiBy  the  meridiaM  nt  right  anglea.  Thie  is  called  Mer^ 
itkn^9  profirciion  ;  and  the  pointi  of  the  compaM  are  frequently 
wpeateJ  and  extended  through  the  whole  chart  in  a  multitude  m 
cfNmg  fines,*  that  wheresoever  the  mariner  ia  upon  the  sea  ha 
f  knovr  toward  what  point  of  the  compass  he  roust  steer,  or 
Ua  vessel  to  carry  it  toward  any  particular  port ;  and  that 
hs  may  be  able  to  see  with  one  cast  of  an  eye  the  various  b^tringi 
djmj  poet,  coast,  island*  cape,  &c.  toward  each  other. 

IV.  The  sea  is  also  filled  in  sea-charts  with  various  Dumbera 
wflgwea  which  denote  the  depth  of  water,  and  shew  how  many 
falhom  deep  the  sea  is  in  those  places  where  the  number  stands  ; 
tea  am  called  soundings. 

V.  In  sea-charts  there  is  not  such  care  taken  to  place  the 
affiA  parts  of  the  world  always  directly  upright  and  before  the 
tm  of  the  reader  ;  but  the  coasts  and  countries  are  usually  cle* 
nribed  in  such  a  position  as  may  afford  the  fittest  room  to  bring  ia 
tks  greatest  variety  of  shores  and  seas  within  the  compass  of  the 
nunc  chart,  whether  the  east,  or  west,  or  north,  be  placed  direct- 
Ij  before  the  readers.  Here  let  it  be  noted  that  as  geography 
Isken  strictly  and  properly  is  a  description  of  land,  so  a  desorip* 
tion  of  water  or  sea  is  cMed  hydrography  ;  and  as  those  who  de« 
scribe  the  land  on  maps  are  properly  called  geographers,  so  those 
who  draw  the  aea^charts  are  often  called  hydographen. 

Sect.  XII. — The  political  Divisions  of  the  Earth,  represented 

on  the  Globe. 

THUS  we  have  finished  the  natural  divisions  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  we  come  now  to  consider  how  it  is  divided  politi-^ 
cally  by  men  who  inhabit  it.  In  this  sense  it  is  distinguished  into 
fiMir  quarters,  into  empires,  kingdoms,  states,  commonwealths, 
prindpaiities,  dukedoms,  provinces,  counties,  cities,  town%  vil- 
lages, &c. 

The  earth  is  first  divided  into  four  chief  parts  or  quarters, 
which  are  called  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  AmerM». 

Europe  is  divided  from  Africa  and  bounded  on  the  south  side 
by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  On  its  eastern  side  it  is  divided  from 
Asia  by  a  line  drawn  on  the  east  side  of  Candia  or  Crete  passing 
up  the  ^gcan  sea  and  through  the  Propontis  into  the  Euxineor 
Black  sea,  and  from  tlieue?  through  the  sea  of  Zabaique  by  the 
jriver  Don  or  Tanais,  and  thence  through  Muscovy,  (as  some 
will  have  it)  to  the  river  Oby  running  into  the  northern  ocean. 

*  SetMirgiSAl  NoU,  Probl.  X.jiect.XIX. 
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It  it  aho  boanded  on  the  weit  side  by  tile  Witiem  or  Aik 

ocean.  ...  ■  •. 

Aaitt  n  also  bounded  on  the  iiorth1>y  the  Northerp  Vrc 
seas  :  On  the  south  by  the  Indian  ocean :  On*  the  east  it  iooh 
China  and  the  Oriental  itlandi :  Baton  the  north-east  its  bov 
are  unknown,  for  travellers  haf  e  not  yet  been  able  to  dcterr 
whether  tliose  eastern  parts  of  Great  Tartary  may  not  be  j& 
to  sonic  unknown  parts  of  North  America* 

Africa  is  a  large  Peninsula  joining  to  Asia  by  a  little  I 
of  land  at  Egypt  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean^i 
On  the  west  by  the  Atlantio  ocean  :  On  the  north  easfby 
Red  sea  ;  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Southern  and  Id' 
oceans. 

America  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  (ill  found  out  by  CI 
topher  Columbus,  a  little  above  two  hundred  years  ago. 
called  in  general  the  West  Indies.  It  lies  almost  three  tbow 
miles  to  the  westward  from  Europe  and  Africa  on  tlie  c 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic  seas :  It  is  made  up  of 
large  continents,  divided  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  into 
parts  ;  the  one  is  called  North  America  or  Mexicana,  the  < 
South  America  or  Peruana.  Liet  us  treat  briefly  of  each  of  1 
in  their  order. 

Sect,    XIII. — Of  Europe  and  its  several  Countries  a 

Kingdoms, 

THE  chief  countries  of  which  Europe  is  composed 
I)c  distinguished  into  the  northern,  the  middky  and  the  soui 
]>art8. 

I.  The  northern  parts  are  the  British  isles,  Denmark,  '. 
way,  Sweden,  Muscovy,  and  Lapland. 

The  British  isles  are  Great  Britain  nnd  Ireland.  ( 
Britain  contains  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and*  Scot 
which  were  lately  united  into  one.  The  chief  city  of  Ehgia 
London,  and  Edinburgh  is  the  chief  in  Scotland,  as  Dublin 
Ireland.  Note,  That  Wales  is  reckoned  a  pari  of  England,  th 
they  speak  a  different  language. 

Denmark  \R  a  small  kingdom  on  the  north  of  Germany  i 
up  of  one  peninsula,  and  several  islands  in  the  Baltic  sea 
chief  city  is  Copenhagen,  which  htands  in  the  largest  of 
islands. 

The  kingdom  of  Uorway  (which  lies  all  along  borderiD 
the  west  of  Sweden)  has  its  chief  town  Drontlieim  ;  this  tog; 
with  the  isle  of  Iceland  far  distant  in  the  northern  sea  is  i 
the  government  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 

Sweden  is  one  of  the  northern  kingdomf^  which  alrnos 
compasses  the  Baltic  sea  ;  its  chief  city  is  Stockholm, 
part  of  it  tba  tlies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Baltic  is  called 
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kid,  livcmia,  kt.  and  the  ■outhern  ptrt  on  the  west  side  next 
liDennmrk  is  called  Gothland. 

All  the  noftb-esst  part  of  Europe  is  Russia  and  Museovj 
vder  the  government  of  the  Czar,  whose  capital  citv  is  Moscow. 
His  oonqueats  ha^e  lately  joined  litonia  to  hb  dominibn,  which 
Mote  belooged  to  Sweden^  and  there  he  hai  built  the  city 
PeCersburgh. 

Lapland  is  a  cold  savage  country  that  lies  on  the  north 
•T  Swaden,  and  belongs  to  three  princes,  tiz.  the  Dane,  the 
Swede,  and  the  Muscovite.  Note,  That  Norwsy,  Lapland, 
nd  Sweden,  were  once  all  comprized  under  the  general  name 
sf  Scaandinavia. 

n.  The  middle  parts  of  Europe  are  France,  Germany, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Little  Tartary. 

France  lies  just  southward  of  England  ;  its  northern  coast 
ii  washed  by  the  English  channel ;  its  western  shores  by  the  At> 
katic  aea;  and  its  southern  by  the  Mediterranean  :  its  chief  city 
ii  I^tris. 

Before  I  proceed  tp  Germany,  it  it  proper  to  mention  a 
long  row  of  distinct  governments  which  lie  on  the  east  of 
France,  and  divide  it  from  Germany  and  Italy.  These  are  the 
leven  United  Provinces,  the  ten  Spanish  Provinces,  the  duke* 
dom  of  Lorrain,  the  countries  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
Piedmont. 

The  seven  United  Provinces  are  called  by  the  name  of 
Holland,  because  that  is  the  biggest  of  them.  They  are  a  most 
considerable  Commonwealth,  and  their  chief  cities  are  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  &c. 

Southward  of  this  lie  the  ten  Spanish  Provinces,  or  the 
low  countries  or  Netherlands,  which  are  called  by  the  name 
of  Flanders,  because  that  is  the  largest  of  them  :  They  have 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain  for  some  ages  ;  but  they 
are  now  under  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  their  chief  cities  are 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Mens,  Namur,  Ghent,  &c. 

Lorrain  lies  to  the  south  of  Flanders,  and  is  governed  by  a 
Duke  :  Its  chief  town  is  Nancy. 

Switzerland  is  the  next :  It  is  a  free  republic  divided  into  thir- 
teen parts  commonly  called  the  Swiss  Cantons,  viz.  Zuricli, 
Bern,  Basil,  Lucern,  &c.  Their  allies  are  the  Grisous,  the 
Valtoline,  &c.  The  Commonwealth  of  Geneva  might  also  be 
mentioned  here,  which  is  a  very  small  but  free  sovereignty,  and 
maintains  its  rights,  because  none  of  its  neighbours  will  let,  the 
others  seize  and  possess  it. 

The  dukedom  of  Savdy  and  Piedmont  borders  upon  the 
south  of  Switzerland,  and  reaches  to  the  Mediterranean  sea : 
ita  chief  city  is  Turin ;  its  duke  is  lately  road;  kin^of  Sardiui.;. 
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I  proceed  now  to  QenmuiT»  wbicU  ttmodi  in  the.  "Hif, 
ketrt  of  Eorope;  it  U  cdled  m  Kmmm^  w4  ill  tUttt  lt^ 

ImMT  WfMBBMBlii.  indl.  M  QiUUMNMb  ■ 

AM  aef  Ml  1|M  loipH  0|r  «^^ 

Ihtt  ciaapefpr»  Wt  yet  wqf  wf^  fittk  MvmisiMit 

The  most  ooiiiidtrabk  of  theie  is  the  dpminioa  tf  tibfi 
duke  of  Amtria,  who  U  kisf  of  Bpbamia  mod  Himgu^fe,  ipi  1^ 
nnerany  choaen  emperer.    Tbe  nine  eLoeltraUt  art  BJillia 
honour^  whidi  tre  no  called  beoaoie  their  gpv^aort  ara^^WlNi 
by  whom  tbe  emperor  of  Gormaiiy  it  chosen*    Thdr  liiMiaR 
title*  are  these  :  1.  Tbe  archbit^  of  Ments*    i.  TM  aiylM 
shop  of  THera  or  Trevea.    8.  The  arehbitbop  cf  0tlla§ 
Tbe  kiog  <tf  Bohemia.    5.  The  duke  d  Bavaria.    6.  tiaa 
of  Saxon  J.    f  •  The  marquis  of  Brandenborght  now  loaf  oi 
Prussia.    8.  Theprinee  pakdne  of  tbe  Rhine.    9w  The  dpM  ff 
Bnmawid^  and  Lunenburg,  who  Is  also  king  of  Great  Bnl^. 
Bendes  all  these  there  are  many  small  principalities  gpaairneff 
by  secular  or  eodeMstical  powers,  which  are  too  Dumeroiia  to  ba 
fcdroned  up  here. 

Fdland  is  a  large  kingdom  lying  to  the  east  of  Garauun: 
It  comprehends  also  the  large  province  of  lilhusnia:  Tb^^saC 
cities  of  this  kingdom  are  Warsaw  and  Cf[acow.  I  midbl  l|S»^ 
mention  the  country  of  Phissia,  which  some  years  past  baa  bees 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  kingdom:  It  is  situate  noviowan^ 
between  Germany  and  Poland.  The  king  resides  at  Berim  iia 
Brandenhurt^h. 

Hungary  is  a  kingdom  which  lies  just  south  of  Poland,  ita 
chief  towns  are  Pk-esburg  and  Buda :  It  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure under  the  government  of  the  Turks  ;  but  it  now  belongs  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany. 

*  Uttle  Tartary^  which  is  also  called  Crim  Tartary,  is  a  amaU 
country  lyine  to  tbe  cast  of  Poland,  and  stretching  along  on  tba^ 
north  side  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea. 

III.  Wc  go  on  now  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe;, 
and  these  are  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  European  dominiona  of 
the  Turk. 

Spain  is  tbe  most  southern  kins^dom  of  Europe,  a  lann 
country;  its  capital  city  Madrid  stands  in  the  midst  of  it:  Oa 
the  west  side  of  it  lies^  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  bordering^  aU 
along  upon  it ;  it  was  onoe  a  put  of  Sp^in,  but  now  is  subteot  to 
a  distinct  king :  Its  chief  city  is  lisbon. 

Italy  is  a  large  peninsula  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
contains  various  governments  in  i^  viz.  Mautua,  Mofleoa^ 
Pirma,  Lucca,  Genoa,  &c.  but  the  most  noted  and  rcmarkablo 
are  ttiete  five,  Venice,  Milan,  Florence  or  Tuncany,  Naples^  and 
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the  Slate  of  the  churchy  which  is  the  dominion  of  the  pope,  whose 

chief  city  U  Rome. 

In  the  s6uth  east  part  of  Europe  lies  the  famous  country  of 

Greece,  which  contains  the  ancient  provinces  of  Slacedonia, 
i  Tbessaiia,  Achaia,  &c.  with  the  towns  of  Thessalonica,  Phi- 
'     fippi>  Athens,  Corinth,  &c.   and  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus, 

DOW  called  More'a :  But  all  these  toj^ether  with  the  more  northern^ 

provinces  of  Transilvania,  Walacliia,   Bulgaria,   Uomania,  &c. 

ire  now' almost  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turk,  whose 

Idiie(  city  is  Constantinople,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine 
lea.  All  this  is  called  Turkey  in  Euro|ie.  Thus  have  we  gone 
tHrough  the  northern  and  middle,  and  southern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope:  But  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  also  bome  of  the  chief 
idanda  of  this  part  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  mountains  of 
Eiirope  and  its  rivers. 

N.ear  to  Haly,  France  and  Spain,  lie  several  island^t  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  such  as  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica,  Cor- 
liea,  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  Malta,  which  belong  to  difrcrent 
princes. 

Oa  the  east  side  of  Greece  is  the  iEgcan  sea,  or  Archi« 
pelago,  in  which  are  many  small  islands,  and  Crete  a  large  one : 
Ou  the  west  side  of  Greece  is  the  G«ilph  of  Venice,  or  the  Adri- 
itic  sea,  in  which  also  there  are  several  small  inlands,  as  Corfu, 
Cephalouia,  Zant,  &c. 

Divers  other  isles  there  are  which  are  included  in  Europe ; 
u  Isle  of  Man,  of  Anglesey,  of  Wight,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  &c. 
which  belong  to  England  :  The  Hebrides  on  tlie  west  of  Scot- 
lind,  the  Orcades,  and  Shetland  Isles  on  the  North  :  Some  in 
the  Baltic  sea,  which  belong  to  Sweden  and  Denmark  :  The 
Azores  or  western  islands  in  the  Atlantic  sea,  which  are  under 
tbeking  of  Spain.     And  several  others  of  less  note. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains  in  Europe  are  these, 
1.  The  Alps  between  France  and  Italy.  2.  The  Apeiinine  hills 
io  Italy.  3.  The  Pyrencau  hills  between  Fr.mce  and  SjNiin. 
4.  The  Carpathian  mountains  in  the  south  of  Poland.  5.  The 
Peak  in  Derbyshire  in  England.  0.  Plinlimmon  in  Wales, 
&c.  Besides  several  volcanoes,  or  burning  mountains,  as  Ve- 
auvius  and  Stromboli  in  Naples,  Mount  .-l^ltna,  now  called  Mon« 
Gibcl,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  Mount  liecla  in  the  cold  isle 
of  Iceland. 

I'he  principal  rivers  of  note  in  Europe  are  the  Thames 
and  the  Severn  in  England ;  the  Tay  in  Scotland ;  the  Shan- 
non in  Ireland ;  Tagus  in  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  the  Po  and 
Tiber  in  Italy  ;  the  Weisel  or  Vistula  in  Poland.  In  Germany 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  the  Rliine  and  the  Danube.  In 
France  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone.  In  Moscovy  the  Don  and 
the  Volga. 
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Tlic  Danube  and  the   lolga  are  the  largest  rivers  in  EiB  — 
rope,  the  Danube  running  through  all  Germany  and  Turke 
into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  ;  and  the  Volga,  (which  aom 
writers  attribute  to  Asia,  because)  though  it  runs  through  a 
part  of  Moacovy,  yet  it  empties  itself  into  the  Caspian  S 

Sbct.  XIV. — Of  Asia,   und   iu  several   Countries  and 

Kingdoms. 

ASIA  msj  be  divided  into  these  five  parts,  (viz.)  Torkeyi 
Persia,  India,  China,  and  Tartary. 

The  donnnion  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  contains  several  ooon- 
Iries  in  it,  (viz.)  Natolia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Georgia^  &c. 

1.  NatoliOy  or  Asia  Minor^  which  is  a  Peninsula,  between 
the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  where  lay  he  ancient 
countries  of  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Bythynia,  Lyconia, 
CiJicia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  &^.  through  which  the  apostle 
Paul  travelled  and  made  many  converts  there.  Here  were  the 
Seven  famous  churclies  of  Asia,  to  Which  the  epistles  were  writ- 
ten in  the  second  and-  third  chapters  of  the  Revelations,  (vii.) 
Kphcsus,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  &c.  Many  of  them  are  now  called 
by  difTcrent  names  :  But  Smyrna  is  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the 
whole  country.  2.  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  and  all  the  ad- 
jacent countries  of  Syria,  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  &a  The 
chief  towns  in  it  now  are  Aleppo,  Scandefoon^  or  Alexandretta^ 
Bagdat  or  Babylon,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  &o.  3.  Arabia, 
which  anciently  was  divided  into  Arabia  the  Happy,  Arabia  the 
Desart,  and  Arabia  the  Stony,  lying  all  between  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  the  red  sea  :  The  chief  towns  of  it  are  Mecca,  Me- 
dina, &c.  4.  Georgia  and  Turkomania,  formerly  called  Ar- 
menia Major,  are  northern  provinces  belonging  to  the  Turks, 
that  lie  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  sea. 

Persia^  a  large  empire,  lies  eastward  from  Turkey  between 
the  Caspian  and  Indian  seas :  Its  capital  city  is  Ispahan. 

hidia  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Ganges.  India, 
on  this  side  the  Ganges,  contains  the  biggest  part  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  whose  chief  city  is  Agra.  In  a  peninsula 
or  large  promontory  in  this  part  of  India,  are  various  settle- 
ments of  the  European  nations,  as  at  Fort  St.  George,  Tranque- 
bar,  Goa,  &c.  Beyond  the  river  Gauges  lies  another  large 
Peninsula,  which  contains  tlie  countries  of  Pegu,  Siam,  Tun- 
quim,   Cochinchina,  &c. 

Eastward  of  all  these  lies  the  empire  of  China,  a  larg^  and 
a  polite  nation,  whose  chief  city  is  Pckin.  These  countries  last 
named  are  called  in  general  the  East- Indies. 

Great  Tartary  takes  up  all  the  uorthem  part  of  Asia.  That 
which  borders  upon  J^toscovy  is  often  called  Mosoovy  in  Asia  : 
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The  whole  is  a  savage,  unpolished  and  unknown  country  as 
to  the  parts  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  it ;  and  how  hr  it 
reaches  to  the  north*east,  no  man  in  tbis  part  of  the  world  can 
inform  us. 

There  are  multitudes  of  Islands  which  belong  to  Asia, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Japan,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Ceylon,  the  Philippine  Isles,  the  Maldivian  Isles,  &c.  all  these 
in  the  eastern  Ocean,  and  Cyprus  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  most  remarkable  rivers  are  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ia 
Torkey,  Ganges  and  Indus  in  India,  whence  the  whole  country 
took  its  first  name.  The  chief  mountains  are  Imaus,  Cauoasns, 
Ararat,  which  are  but  different  parts  of  the  long  ridge  of  hills 
ubich  runs  through  Asia  from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  is  called 
b|  the  ancient  general  name  of  Mount  Taurus. 

Sect.    XV. — Of  Africa  and  its  Divisions. 

AFRICA  is  the  third  quarter  of  the  vyorld:  It  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  territories,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Bildul- 
gerid,  Zaara,  Nigritia,  Uuinea,  Nubia,  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia. 

Egypt  lies  to  the  north  east  and  joins  to  Asia ;  the  diief 
cities  are  Grand  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Barbary  is  a  long  country,  it  comprehends  roost  part  of  the 
aocient  Mauritania,  or  the  country  of  the  Moors;  it  lies  along 
the  coast  of  the  Aleditcrranean  sea  :  Its  chief  towns  are  Fez, 
Morocco,  Mechaness,  Sallcc,  Tangier,  Ceuta,  Algier,  Tunis, 
Tripoli  and  Barca. 

midulgerid^  or  the  ancient  Nuroidia,  has  its  chief  town  Da- 
rs;  it  lies  south  and  south-east  of  Barbary,  unless  it  be  reckoned 
s  part  of  it. 

Zaara  comes  next  ;  it  is  a  desart  inland  country,  and  much 
unknown.  So  is  Nigritia,  or  the  land  of  the  Negroes,  which  lies 
to  the  South  of  Zaara ;  as  Guinea  is  situated  in  the  south  of 
Nigritia.  The  Tooth  or  Ivory  Coast,  and  the  Quaqne  Coast,  and 
the  Gold  Coast,  are  several  divisions  of  Guinea  well  known  to 
•mariners. 

Nubia  lies  southward  of  Egypt,  as  Abyssinia  does  to  the 
south  of  Nubia,  both  near  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea. 

Ethiopia  has  been  given  as  a  general  name  to  all  the 
countries  that  compose  the  south-east  and  south  part  of  Africa,  at 
least,  all  the  maritime  countries  or  coasts  from  Guinea,  on  the 
western  side  to  Abyssinia,  or  Nubia  on  the  east,  and  sometimes 
it  includes  Abyssinia  also,  which  is  called  the  lesser  or  inner 
.Ethiopia. 

In  the  most  southern  oart  of  Ethiopia,  are  the  inland  kiog- 
-doms  of  Monomotapa,  Monoemunga^  &c.  On  the  western 
coast,  Congo  J  Loango,  Angola;  the  eastern  coast  is  Zanguebar 
and  the  Mos^mbique.  The  southermost  coast  is  inhabited  by  the 
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Cafres  tiid  the  Hottentots,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hq>e,  who 
are  famous  for  (heir  btupidity,  livioff  in  the  moatbratal  and  barbft« 
reus  manner,  as  though  they  had  Tittle  of  human  nature  in  them 
beaide  the  shape. 

The  chief  Islands  near  Africa  are  the  large  Isle  Madagat^ 
car,  called  the  Isle  of  St.  Lawrence,  that  lies  toward  the  eastern 
aea;  and  on  the  west  or  north*i¥est  are  the  small  Islands  of 
Cape  Verd,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Madeiras  m  the  At- 
lantic sea,  with  others  of  lesser  note  in  the  Etbiopic  sea. 

The  most  famous  rivers  in  Africa  are  the  tiile  and  the  Ni^ 
ger.  The  Nile  runs  through  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterrenean  sea  by  many  ftiouths  at 
the  lana  of  Egypt.  The  river  Senegal,  anciently  called  Niger, 
runs  through  Negroland,  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  most  re- 
markable mountains  are  these,  (1.)  Mount  Atlas,  or  the  Atlantic 
hills  in  (he  west  of  Barbary,  which  were  supposed  by  the  andenta 
to  be  the  highest  in  the  world  ;  whence  came  the  fable  of  Ailoi 
a  giant  bearing  the  heavens  upon  his  shoulders.  (2.)  The  Moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  which  lie  much  more  southward  to  Monomo- 
tapa :  And  (3.)  The  exceeding  high  hill  of  Teneriff,  which  ia 
among  the  Canary  islands. 

Sect.  XVI. — Of  America  and  Us  Divisions. 

AMERICA  is  the  fourth  and  last  quarter  of  the  world,  it  ia 
divided  into  the  northerti  and  southern  parts  by  an  isthmus  or 
neck  of  land  at  Darien  or  Panama. 

Northern  America  includes  Canada,  the  English  Empire, 
Old  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Florida,  and  the  Northern  Land. 

The  Northern  Land  contains  some  Islands  and  settlements 
of  European  nations.  In  IIudson's-Bay  and  other  coasts  of 
Greenland,  Greenland,  near  to  tbe  arctic  circle,  but  few  of 
them  are  much  known,  frequented  or  inhabited.  As  for  the 
Borth-west  part  of  North  America,  it  is  utterly  unknown  whe- 
ther it  be  Island  or  Continent,  whether  it  may  not  reach  thuu- 
aands  of  miles  farther  and  be  joined  to  the  north-cast  part  of 
Great  Tartary. 

Canada,  or  New  France,  lies  on  the  north-cast  side  of  the 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  its  chief  town  is  Quebec. 

The  English  Empire  iu  America  lies  along  the  eastern 
coast  from  about  thirty  to  almost  fifty  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

New  England  is  the  chief  province,  of  which  Boston  ia  the 
principal  town  or  city.  North  of  New  England  lies  Acadia, 
aometimes  called  New  Scotland.  Its  diief  town  was  Port  Royal, 
which  hath  changed  its  name  to  Annapolis.  Southward  of  New 
England  lie  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pensylvania  and  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  On  the  west  and  north-west  side  of  these 
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ptaniitioiii  lie  large  tracts  of  land  mih  many  great  lakes  in  it, 
vbere  various  nations  of  savages  inhabit. 

Florida  comes  next  in  course  to  be  mentioned,  it  borders 
eiit  or  north-eastward  on  Carolina,  and  westward  it  reaches  to 
the  rif  er  Missisippi  and  beyond  it.  It  is  bounded  by  the  sea  ou 
tiie  south,  but  there  have  been  no  very  great  or  remarkable  townv 
sr  settlements  formed  there  by  the  Spaniards^  who  found  and 
Bsmed  it. 

Hew  Mexico^  or  "Ntw  Granada^  lies  west  of  Floridii,  pos- 
Mised  idso  by  the  Spaniards  ;  its  chief  town  is  St.  Fe,  (i]K)n  the 
ri?er  Nort. 

Mexico  J  or  New  Spaitiy  lies  more  south,  it  is  a  large  and 
rieh  country,  long  and  uneven,  stretching  from  north-west  to 
aontb-east ;  and  contains  many  provinces  in  it  belonging  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  have  destroyed  millions  of  the  natives  there.  It 
luis  several  towns,  of  which  the  chief  has  the  name  of  Mexico 
ffiveo  it.  Florida  and  Mexico  together  :uake  a  large  bay,  which 
u  called  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
eouBtry  reaches  down  to  the  small  neck  of  laud  whereby  South 
America  is  joined  to  it.  On  this  neck  of  land  are  Panama  on  the 
tooth  side,  and  Porto- Bello  on  the  north. 

The  southern  part  of  America  is  something  like  a  large  tri- 
•Ogle  lying  in  the  vast  southern  ocean,  and  almost  encompassed 
I'y  it  On  the  western  side  this  ocean  is  called  the  Padfic  Sea, 
''ecsose  seldom  vexed  with  storms. 

This  southern  part  of  America  comprehends  many  great 
^ionntries,  viz.  Terra  Firma,  Peru,  Amazonia,  Guinea,  Brasil, 
^hili,  Paraguay,  Terra  Magellanica,  &c.  The  inland  parts 
9re  very  mucti  unknown,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  coasts  are 
^possessed  by  the  inhabitants  derived  from  idpain  and  Portugal, 
irbo  have  made  various  settlements  there. 

The  chief  islands  of  America  in  the  north  are  Newfound- 
land, which  is  a  triangle  near  Acadia ;  then  Cuba,  Hispaniola, 
aod  Jamaica.  The  lesser  isles  are  called  Lucayes,  or  Bahama 
ishnds,  south-east  of  Florida  ;  and  the  Caribbee  islands  east- 
ward of  Hispauiola.  On  the  west  side  of  North  America,  lies  a 
very  large  and  long  island,  called  California,  with  many  little 
ones  near  it. 

The  chief  island  in  south  America  is  Terra  del  Fuego, 
which  lies  near  the  main  land,  and  thus  makes  the  straits  of 
Magellan.  There  are  many  others  of  less  extent  and  note,  both 
on  the  coast,  and  in  the  vast  south-sea.  The  most  noted  rivers  of 
north  America  are  the  great  rivers  of  St,  Taawrence^  or  Canada^ 
that  divides  Now  Kngland  from  New  France ;  and  the  river 
Misstsippi  where  the  French  have  made  large  settlements. 

In  South  America  the  two  great  rivers  are  the  Amazon  with 
all  its  bAnches,  ar«d  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  the  river  of  Plate. 
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The  chief  mountain^  are  the  Apalachin  hills  in  North 
America^  yi\\\c\\  divide  Florida  from  the  more  northern  countries; 
and  the  Anda  in  South  America,  which  is  a  long  ridge  of  moun- 
tains running  from  the  south  part  of  America  toward  the  north. 
TraTcllers  suppose  them  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Thus  I  have  described  the  various  countries  of  the  earth 
in  a  very  brief  but  imperfect  manner,  sufficient  only  to  give 
the  young  and  ignorant  reader  a  taste  of  geography,  and  to 
encourage  him  to  pursue  tlie  study  farther  in  that  excellent 
manual  Gofdon^s  Geographical  Grammar,  or  in  volumes  of 
larger  size. 

Sect.  XVII. — Of  the  fixed  Stars  in  the  Heavenly  Globe. 

AS  the  Terrestial  Globe  has  the  various  countries,  cities, 
mountains,  rivers  and  seas  drawn  upon  it ;  so  on  the  Celestial 
Globe  are  placed  the  fix^d  stars  exactly  according  to  their  situa- 
tion in  Uie  heavens.  Yet  there  is  this  difference  t>etweeD  the  re« 
presentations  made  by  the  heavenly  and  those  made  by  the 
earthly  globe,  viz.  That  tlie  several  countries,  rivers  and'seas, 
are  represented  on  the  convex  or  outward  surface  of  the  earthly 
globe,  just  as  they  lie  naturally  on  the  convex  surface  of  the 
earth ;  whereas  the  stars  naturally  appear  to  us  in  the  concave, 
or  inward  hollow  surface  of  the  heaven,  but  they  are  represented 
on  the  heavenly  globe  on  the  convex  surface  of  it.  Therefore  we 
must  suppose  our  eye  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  in 
order  to  have  the  stars  and  heavens  appear  to  us  in  their  conca- 
vity  and  proper  situation. 

Planets  and  comets  are  vulgarly  called  by  the  general  name 
of  stars ;  but  the  fixed  stars  diifer  from  the  planets  and  the 
comets  in  this,  that  they  always  keep  the  same  place  or  distance 
with  regard  to  one  another  ;  whereas  the  planets  and  comets  are 
perpetually  changing  their  places  and  distances  with  regard  to 
one  another^  and  with  regard  to  Wxa  fixed  stars.  They  differ  also 
in  this  respect,  that  the  fixed  stars  generally  twinkle,  except 
when  near  the  zenith,  or  seen  through  a  telescope ;  and  they 
ahoot  sprightly  beams  like  the  sun,  which  is  usually  given  as  a 
proof,  that  like  the  sun  they  shine  with  their  own  light ;  the  pla- 
nets have  a  more  calm  aspect  like  the  moon,  and  never  twinkle^ 
which  is  one  argument  among  many  others  that  they  derive  their 
light  from  the  sun,  and  shine  only  by  reilectiun. 

For  our  better  acquaintance  with  the  fixed  stars,  astronomers 
have  reduced  them  to  certain  constellations.  This  we  have  shewn 
already  in  the  second  section,  concerning  those  stars  that  lie  in 
the  zodiac,  which  are  reduced  to  12  constellations,  and  called  the 
twelve  signs,  ^viz.)  Aries  or  the  ram,  Taurus  or  the  bull,  Ge- 
mini or  the  twins,  &c.  the  rest  of  the  stars  are  distinguished  into 
the  northern  and  southern  constellations,  as  lying  north  #r  south 
of  the  zodiac  or  ecliptic. 
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The  Nofihern  Constellations  were  thnt  framed  by  the  an« 
denU,  Uram  Minor  or  the  little  bear,  in  whose  tail  is  (he  pole 
alar,  Uraa  Major  or  the  gpreat  bear,  Draco  or  the  dragon,  Cepheus 
whoae  feet  are  just  at  the  north  pole.  Cassiopeia  and  her  chair, 
Andromeda,  the  northern  triangle,  Perseus  with  Medusa's  head^ 
Auriga  or  the  charioteer,  Bootes  or  the  hunter,  who  is  some* 
times  called  Arcturusor  the  bear-keeper.  Corona  Borealis  or  the 
northern  crou  n,  Egonasi  or  hercules  kneeling,  I^yra  or  the  harpt 
Cygnus  or  the  swan,  Pegasus  or  the  great  flying  horse,  Equu- 
leua  or  Equiculus  the  little  horse's  head,  Delphinus  or  (he  dolphin, 
Sagitta  or  the  arrow,  Aquila  or  the  eagle,  wliidi  some  call  the 
culture.  Serpens  or  the  serpent,  and  Serpentariiij  the  man 
who  holds  it.  To  these  21  northern  constellations  were  after- 
warda  added,  Antinous  at  the  equator  next  to  the  eagle.  Cor 
Caroli  or  king  Charles*  heart,  a  single  star  south  of  the  great 
bear'a  tail,  and  Bernice's  hair,  a  few  small  stars  south  of 
Charles'  heart,  &c. 

The  Southern  Comtellations  known  to  the  ancients  are  Ce- 
taa  the  whale,  and  the  river  Eridanus,  Lepus  the  hare,  the 
lorious  constellation  of  Orion  with  his  girdle,  sword,  and  shield, 
lirios  or  the  great  dog,  Canicula  or  the  little  do£^,  Hydra  or. a 
large  serpent,  the  ship  Argo,  Crater  or  the  two  handed  cup, 
Corvns  the  crow,  or  the  raven,  Ceutaurus  or  the  half  man  half 
horse.  Lupus  or  the  wolf,  Ara  or  the  altar,  Corona  Australia  or 
aouthern  crown,  Piscis  Notius  or  the  southern  fish.  To  these 
15  there  have  been  added  12  other  consiollations  made  up  of  the 
fixed  stars  toward  the  south  pole  which  are  never  visible  to  us  in 
Britain,  and  therefore  1  shall  not  mention  them. 

Astronomers  have  framed  some  lesser  Comtellations  which 
are  contained  in  the  greater,  as  the  Pleiades  or  the  seven  stars, 
and  the  Hyades  in  Taurus  or  the  bull  ;  Capella  or  the  goat,  in 
which  is  a  very  bright  !|tar  so  called,  in  the  arms  of  Auriga  or 
the  charioteer ;  the  Manger  and  Asses  in  the  Crab,  which  indeed 
ia  nothing  but  a  bright  spot  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small 
stars  ;  Charles  Wain  which  are  seven  bright  stars  in  the  rump 
and  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  three  of  which  in  the  tail  resemble 
the  Horses,  and  the  other  four,  c,  J,  6,  r,  a  square  cart ;  see 
figure  XXX.  The  two  hindmost  stars  in  the  cart,  viz.  b  and  r 
are  called  the  pointers,  because  they  point  to  the  north  pole.  Be- 
sides tlu'se  there  are  several  other  smaller  stars  scattered  up  and 
down  in  the  heavens,  which  are  not  reduced  to  any  of  the  Con- 
stellations ;  though  of  late  years  HeveUus  a  great  astronomer  haa 
made  Constellations  of  them  which  are  described  upon  some  mo* 
dern  globes. 

The  fixed  Stars  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  divided  into 
those  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fiAh  and  sixth  magni- 
tudes. There  are  but  a  few  s^ra  of  the  first  and  second  maguiiudei 
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and  many  of  them  have  remarkable  names  given  to  them,  ta  tU^ 
Ram's  Head,  Aldebaran  or  the  bull's  eVe,  Capella  or  the  go^^ 
the  three  start  in  Orion's  girdle,  the  Lion's  Heart,  Deneb    ^^ 
the  lion's  tail,  Regel  the  star  in  Orion's  left  foot,  Spica  Vi*^' 
ipnis,  wkidi  isisn  ear  of  corn  in  the  viri^iu's  band,  Hydr^^  |^ 
heart,  the  Scorpion's  heart,  the  Eagle  or  Vulture's  heart,  A^  _ 
I^egasi  or  the  horse's  wing,  Fomahant  a  large  star  in  the  aout 
eni   fishes   mouth  near  Aquarius,  the   Pole  Star  in  the  litt 
Bear's  Tail,  &c.     See  more  in  the  table  of  fixed  stars  at  the  e 
of  this  book.     Some  remarkable  stars  are  called  by  the  name  ^^ 
the  constellation  in  which  they  are,  as  the  Great  Dog,  the  Latt^ 
Dog,  Lyra  or  the  harp,  Arcturus  the  bear- keeper,  Capella  ih^-  ^ 
goat,  &c. 

As  the  globe  of  the  earth  with  all  the  lands  and  seas  de-  ^ 
scribed  on  a  terrcstial  6)>here  is  represented  on  maps,  so  the  ce*^ 
lestiai  s))here  with  all  the  fixed  stars  is  often  represented  on  twc^ 
tables  or  plani  spheres,  projected,  one  on  the  plane  of  the  equa^ —  " 
tor  with  the  two  poles  of  the  world  in  their  centres ;  and  tbc^ 
other  on  the  ])lane  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  poles  of  the  eclip-^-^ 
tic  in  their  centres^.  Note,  This  sort  of  projections  has  some*  ^ 
times  been  furnished  with  some  little  appendices  which  are  move-  -^ 
able,  and  makes  an  instrument  called  a  Nocturnal  to  take  the  - 
hour  of  the  night,  and  perform  many  other  astronomical  prob- 
lems by  the  stars. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  stars  are  supposed 
to  keep  their  constant  revolution  once  in  twenty-four  hours  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night ;  but  the  day  light  conceals  thera  from 
our  eyes. 

The  sun  in  its  annual  course  moving  from  west  to  east 
through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  hides  all  those  stars  from  our 
sight  which  are  near  its  own  light  or  place  in  the  heavens  ;  and 
therefore  at  several  seasoc^  of  the  year  you  see  different  stars  or 
constellations  rising  or  setting,  or  upon  the  meridian  at  every 
hour  of  the  night  ;  and  as  the  sun  goes  onward  daily  and 
monthly  toward  the  east,  the  Eantern  Constellations  come  daily 
and  monthly  wi(hin  the  reach  of  the  sun  beams  and  are  con- 
cealed thereby,  which  is  called  their  setting  heliacally.  And  the 
Western  Constellations  hereby  getting  farther  off  from  the  sun 
beamfs,  arc  made  visible  to  us,  which  is  called  rising  heliacally. 

Thus,  as  I  intimated  bofure,  we  may  easily  find  what  stars 
will  be  upon  the  meridian  every  midnight  by  considering  in  what 
sign  the  sun  is,  and  in  %vhat  drs^ree  of  that  sign ;  for  the  sun 
with  the  stars  that  are  near  it  being  upon  the  meridian  at  noon, 
the  stars  thai  are  directly  opposite  to  tlicm   in  the  heavens  will 

*  Mr.  Senex  at  the  ||f1obe  over- ajrai nst  St.  Diin8taD*B  in  Fleet-street^ 
has  lately   printed  the  hthi  that  ever  Mere  io  Eiiglaad,  or  {»erha£is  io  any 

country. 
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be  Bpon  the  meridiaD  thit  d»y  at  midnight.    And  by  the  aaoM 
•  aetBsif  you  observe  what  stars  are  upon  the  meridian  at  mid- 
night,  you  easily  infer  the  sun  is  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  hea« 
Tcfli  St  niidnoon. 

Here  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  a  broad  uneven 
pidi  encompassing  the  heavens,  passing  near  the  north-pole, 
which  is  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  sky,  and  may  be  best  s'^en 
h  the  darkest  night :  This  is  called  the  Milky  Way,  which 
Jiter  philosophers  have  found  by  their  telescopes  to  be  formed  by 
Ihe  mingled  rays  of  innumerable  small  stars.  It  is  to  the  same 
cause  that  some  other  bright  spots  in  the  8ky  (though  not  all) 
•re  ascribed  which  appear  to  us  like  whitish  clouds  in  midnight 
darkness. 

Sect.  X\UL—Of  the  Planets  wd   Cameti. 

THOUGH  the  planets  and  comets  are  never  painted  upon 
the  globe  because  they  have  no  certain  place,  yet  it  is  necessary 
here  to  make  some  mention  of  them ;  since  thev  are  stars  much 
Dearer  to  us  than  the  fixed  stars  are,  and  we  know  much  more 
of  them.  The  planets  are  in  themselves  huge  dark  bodies 
which  receive  their  light  from  the  sun,  and  reflect  it  back  to  us. 
They  are  called  planets  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  wan^ 
dtrerSf  because  they  are  always  changing  their  places  in  the  hea- 
vens, both  with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars  and  with  regard  to  one 
another. 

The  planets  are  placed  at  very  difi*erent  distances  from  the 
centre  of  our  world,  (whether  that  be  the  earth  or  the  sun)  and 
they  make  their  various  revoUitions  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  in  different  periods  of  time. 

in  29  years  and  167  days,  i.  e.  about  S4  Weeks. 
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As  the  ecliptic  line  is  the  orbit  or  annual  path  of  the  earth 
or  sutiy  so  eacli  planet  has  its  proper  orbit,  whose  plane  diflrei*s 
aome  few  degrees  from  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  and  to 
a  spectator's  eye  placed  in  the  centre  would  intersect  or  cut 
the  sun's  orbit  at  two  opposite  points  or  nodes.  Now  the  dis- 
tance of  a  planet  from  the  ecliptic,  measured  by  an  arch  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic,  is  the  laiiiude  of  that  planet  as  before. 

To  represent  this  as  in  figure  xi.  you  may.  imagine  as  many 
hoops  as  there  are  planets  thrust  through  with  several  strait 
wires,  and  thereby  joined  in  diSerent  places  to  the  hoop  that  re< 
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preaeMs  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  i.  e.  the  bud's  or  earth's  orbit ; 
and  then  let  these  hoops  be  turned  more  or  less  obliquely  from  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic :  F*ar  all  the  several  orbits  or  paths  ot  the 
'planets  do  not  cross  or  intersect  the  ecliptic  or  sun's  path  in  the 
jame  point,  nor  at  the  same  angles  :  But  their  nodes  or  intersec- 
tions of  the  ecliptio  are  in  different  parts  of  the  ecliptic,  and  also 
make  different  angles  witli  it. 

Among  the  several  uses  of  obsorvins^  the  latitude  of  a  planet, 
see  one  very  necessary  in  problem  XXXV II. 

The  cornets  vrere  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers  supposed  to 
be  a  sort  of  meteors  or  fires  formed  in  the  sky  below  the  moon, 
continuing  for  some  months,  and  then  vanishing  agaiu.  But  by 
later  astronomers  they  have  been  found  to  be  dark  bodies  like 
the  planets,  moving  through  the  heavens  without  any  regard  to 
the  ecliptic,  but  in  very  different  orbits,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  elipses  or  ovals  of  prodigious  length,  and  returning  at  various 
periods  of  several  scores  or  hundreds  of  years.  Though  it  must 
oe  confessed,  those  parts  of  their  orbits  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  our  sight  are  so  very  inconsiderable  parts  of  the  vast 
ovals  they  are  said  to  describe,  that  it  has  been  much  doubted, 
whether  the  lines  they  describe  in  their  motion  be  not  parabolical 
or  some  other  infinite  curve  ;  and  thus  whether  the  comets  them- 
selves are  not  wandering  stars  that  have  lost  all  regular  revolu- 
tion, an(i  perhaps  have  no  settled  periotis  at  all  and  may  nevei 
return  again  :  But  comets  appear  so  seldom  that  they  have  scarce 
given  the  nice  enquirers  of  these  last  ages  sufficient  opportunity 
to  observe  or  calculate  their  motions  with  such  an  absolute  cer« 
taiitty  as  could  be  wished. 

Thus  I  have  finished  the  speculative  part  of  this  discourse 
which  contains  the  rudiments  or  first  principles  of  astronomy.  It 
is  cMeA  the  spheiical  party  hecdiuse  it  treats  of  the  doctrine  an€ 
use  of  the  sphere ;  and  1  have  concluded  therein  the  genera 
part  of  geography,  and  given  a  slight  survey  of  the  particulai 
divisions  of  the  earth. 

It  is  indeed  the  second  or  special  pari  of  geography  ih%\ 
treats  properly  of  these  particular  divisions  of  the  eurlli  which  1 
have  but  slightly  run  over,  and  in  a  much  larger  manner  enu- 
merates not  only  all  the  kingdoms,  states,  and  governments  oi 
the  world,  btit  also  gives  some  account  of  their  manners,  temper^ 
religion,  traffic,  manufactures,  occupations,  &c.  It  also  de- 
scribes the  various  towns  and  villages,  the  larger  and  lessei 
mountains,  rivers,  forests,  the  several  products  of  every  country^ 
the  birds,  beasts,  insects,  fishes,  plants,  herbs,  the  soil,  minerals, 
metals,  and  all  rarities  of  art  and  nature.  It  relates  also  the 
Various  ancient  and  modern  names  of  the  nations,  cities,  towns, 
rivers,  islands,  &c.  What  remarkable  occurrences  of  battles, 
victories,  famine,  desolations,  prodigies,    &c.  has  happened  ic 
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every  natioli,  ind  wliattocver  has  rendered  it  worthy  of  pubUo 
notice iu  the  woihl. 

There  are  many  Ijooks  extant  in  the  world  od  this  subject; 
•offle  of  leaaer  size,  luch"^  as  Gordon's  Geographical  Grammar, 
Cbamberlain*8  Geography;  and  larger,  viz.  Moden's  Geogra* 
pbj  Rectified,  iu  quarto,  Thesaurus  Geograpbicus^  Moll's  Geo- 
graphy, in  folio,  Lc. 

The  second  or  special  part  of  astronomy  is  called  the  theory 
cfthe  heavens  J  or  the  sun  and  planets,  which  will  lead  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  a  thousand  beautiful  and  entertaining  truths  con* 
ceming  the  system  of  the  world,  the  various  appearances  of  the 
betveuly  bodies,  and  the  reasons  of  those  appearances,   viz.  a 
more  particular  and  exact  account  of  the  day  and  night,  and  of 
the  several  seasons  of  the  year,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  of  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days.     Why  in  tha 
wister  the  sun  is  nearer  to  us  than  it  is  in  .the  summer,  and  why 
the  winter  half-year   is  seven   or  eight  days  shorter  than  tha 
rammer  half-year.     Wlience   come  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  both  total  and  partial ;   why  the  moon  is  only  eclipsed 
when  she  is  full,  and  the  Sun  only  when  she  is  new  :  Whence 
proceed  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  as  the  new  or  horned 
moon,  the  half- moon,-  the  full,  &c.    Why  the  two  lower  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus  always  keep  near  the  8un,  and  never  move 
80  far  as  two  whole  signs  from  it :  Why  Venus  is  horned,  halved 
tod  full  as  the  moon  is.     Why  the  three  superior  planets  Mars^ 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  appear  at  all  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
are  sometimes  quite  opposite  to  it.     Why   both  the  upper  and 
lower  planets  sometiukes  appear  swifter,  sometimes  slower ;  why 
(hey  seem  sometimes  to  move  directly  or   forward,  sometimes 
rctrogade  or  backward,  sometimes  are  stationary,   or  seem  to 
stand    still.      Why   they  are  sometimes   nearer    to  the  earthy 
which  is  called  their  perigeum,  and  sometimes  farther  from  the 
earth,  which  is  called   their  apogeum^  and  by  this   means  ap- 
pear greater  or  less.     Why  they  are  nigher  to  or  farther  from 
the  suu,  which  is  called   their  perihelion  and  aplielion ;  and  ia 
what  part  of  their  orbits  this  ditference  falls  out.     IIow  it  comes 
to  pass  that  they  seem  higher  in  the  horizon  than  really  they  are 
by  refraction^  and  how  again  they  seem  lower  than  they  really  are 
oy  the  parallax. 

In  this  part  or  astronomy  it  is  proper  to  shew  the  diSerent 
schemes  or  hypotheses  that  have  been  invented  to  solve  or  explain 
all  these  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Here  the  Ptolematie 
or  aneient  system  should  have  the £rst  place,  to  represent  how 
the  ancients  placed  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  tlie  world,  and 
supposed  the  sun  to  move  round  it  amongst  the  other  planets 
as  it  appears  to  the  vulgar  eye ;  and  what  tedious  and  bungling 
work  they  made  by  their  contrivance  of  solid  transparent  spheres 
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of  diflTerent   thickness,  placed  in  eccentric  order  tiid  assisted 

by  their  little  epicycles.  What  infinite  embarrassments  an4 
difficulties  attend  this  nide  and  ill -adjusted  cootriTance,  and 
liow  impossible  it  is  to  solve  all  the  appearances  of  nature  by  this 
hypothesis. 

Then  the  modern  or  coptrnkan  scheme  sliould  be  repreteot* 
ed,  which  makes  the  heaven  all  void,  or  at  least  filled  only  with 
\ery  iine  ethereal  matter  ;  which  places  the  stm  in  the  centre  of 
our  world  with  all  the  planets  whirling  round  it ;  which  makes 
the  earth  a  planet,  turning  daily  round  its  own  axis  (whicb  is  Uie 
axis  of  the  equator)  to  form  day  and  night  ;  and  also  carried 
yearly  round  the  sun  in  tlie  ecliptic  between  the  orbits  of  Venus 
and  Alars  to  form  summer  and  winter.  This  sclieme  also  makes 
thef/ioo/za  secoudafy  planet  roUint^  monthly  round  the  earthy  and 
carried  with  it  in  its  yearly  course  round  the  sun,  whereby  all  the 
variety  of  appearances  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  all  the  planets  ; 
as  well  as  the  differences  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
are  resolved  and  explained  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  in  the  most 
natural  and  simple  manner. 

Here  also   it  should  be  shewn   that  as  the  moon  is  but  a 
secondary  planet,  because  it  moves  roun<l  the  earth  which  is  itself 
a  planet :  So  Jupiter,  because  it  moves  round  the  sun  has  also 
four  secondary  planets   or   moons  moving  round  it,  whicb   are 
sometimes  called  his  satellites  or  life-guards.     Saturn  also  has 
'Jive  such  moonSj  all  which  keep  their  certain  pericfdical   revolu- 
tions :  And  beside  these,    Saturn  is  encompassed  with  a  large  flat 
ring  31000  miles  broad,  whose  edges  stand  inward  towaind  the 
globe  of  Salumy  (like  a  wooden  horizon  round  a  globe)  at  about 
21000  miles  distance  from  it,  which  isthe  most  amazing  appearance 
among  all  the  heavenly  bodies  :  But  these  secondary  planets  which 
belong  io  Jupiter  and  Satnrn  tor^ether  with  this  admirable  n//g  are 
visible  only  by  the  assistance  of  telescopes  :  And  yet  mathema- 
ticians are  arrived   at  so  great  an   exactness  in   adjusting  the 
periods  and  distances  of  these  secondary  planets,  that  by  the  mo- 
tions and  eclipses  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter  they  find  not  only  the 
true  suiOnes^)  of  the  motion   of  light  or  sun -beams;  but  they 
find  niso  the  diiVerence  of  longitude  between   two  places  on  the 
earth. 

ft  may  be  manifested  here  also  that  several  of  the  planets 
have  their  revolutions  round  their  oxvn  axis  in  certain  periods  of 
time,  as  the  earth  has  in  2 i  hours ;  and  that  they  are  vast  bulky 
dark  bodien,  some  of  them  much  bigger  than  our  earth,  and 
consequently  litted  for  the  dwelling  of  some  creatures  ;  so  that 
it  is  probable  they  are  all  hubitabic  worlds  furnished  with  rich 
variety  of  inhabitants  to  the  praise  ofMhcir  great  Creator.  Nor 
is  tliere  wanting  some  proofs  of  this  from  the  scripture  itself. — 
For  whtn  the  prq>het  Isaiah  tells  us^  that  God  wno  formed  the 
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mrihf  crwtUiii  no!  tnmtn,  becawte  he  formed  ii  io  beinluibiteds 
Iml  xW.  18.  Ha  thereby  intinuatesy  that  had  such  a  g^lobe  as 
the  earth  aever  been  inhabitedy  it  had  been  created  t'li  vain.  Now 
the  same  way  of  reaaoning  may  be  applied  to  the  other  planetary 
worlds,  some  ot  which  are  so  much  bigger  than  the  earth  is^ 
and  their  situations  or  motions  seem  to  render  them  as  con- 
Tenient  dwellings  for  creatures  of  some  animal  and  intellec- 
tual kind. 

Many  of  these  things  hai^e  been  performed  by  ingenious 
men  with  great  exactness,  for  the  use  of  persons  learned  in  tho 
matheniatioB ;  but  1  know  not  any  short,  plain  and  intelligibb 
account  of  them  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned  worhl,  except 
among  Dr.  Wells'  volumes,  entitled  Mathematics  for  a  Young 
Gentleman  :  Yet  I  persuade  myself,  that  some  parts  of  it  might 
be  performed  with  greater  ease  and  clearness,  in  a  more  natural 
method,  and  to  much  greater  perfection,  if  some  person  of  pecu- 
liar skill  in  these  sciences  and  of  equal  condescension  would  ua« 
dertake  the  work. 

Sect.  XIX. — Problems  relating  to  Geography  and  Astronovgf 

to  be  perfof*med  by  the  Globe. 

AS  theorems  in  mathcmatic  science  are  certain  propositions 
declaring  some  mathematical  truth  :  So  a  problem  is  a  mathe^ 
matical  question  proposed  to  be  resolved,  or  some  practice  to  be 

{performed.  Because  this  problematic  part  will  require  the  recol- 
ection  of  a  great  many  things  in  the  former  sections,  I  think  it 
rooy  not  be  imjiroper  to  give  a  short  summary  of  definitions  of 
the  chief  subjects  of  discourse  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere^  and 
act  them  in  one  view. 

Definitions. — The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earthly  globe, 
ia  the  distance  of  the  zenith  of  that  place  from  the  equator  to* 
ward  the  north  or  south  pole  measured  by  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian. 

The  elevation  of  the  pole  is  the  height  of  the  pole  above  the 
horizon  of  tliat  place  measured  on  the  meridian  :  And  it  is  al- 
Tvays  the  same  number  of  degrees  as  the  latitude. 

The  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  distance  of  it  toward  the 
east  or  west  from  some  first  meridian,  and  it  is  measured  on 
the  equator. 

The  declination .  of  the  sun  or  any  star  or  planet  is  its  dis- 
tance northward  or  southward  froni  the  equator  measured  on 
the  meridian.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  latitude  on  the  earthly 
globe. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  sun  is  its  distance  from  that 
meridian  that  cuts  the  point  aries  measured  eastward  on  the 
equator  ;  it  is  much  the  same  with  longitude  on  the  earthly 
globe. 
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Theiour  of  ihe  sun  is  ito  dutance  from  bom  or  Uie  m 
dian  of  the  place  measured  on  the  equator  by  15  degrees, 
every  15  degrees  on  the  equator  make  an  hour.  Or  U  lua; 
reckoned  from  the  opposite  meridian  or  midoisht.  Kote,  ' 
right  ascension  is  redconed  either  in  degrees  or  m  hours. 

The  latitude  of  a  star  or  planet  is  its  distance  northwar 
southward  from  die  ecliptic  :  Note,  The  sun  has  no  latitude 
cause  it  is  always  in  the  ecliptic. 

The  longitude  of  ihe  sun  or  star  is  its  distance  from 
point  arics  eastward  mea&ured  on  the  ecliptic.  But  witli  re^ 
to  the  sun  or  a  planet,  this  is  usually  called  the  place  of  the  . 
0P  planet f  for  any  particular  day,  i.  e.  its  place  in  the  Zodiac 
(he  degree  of  the  sign  in  which  it  is  at  that  time. 

The  altitude  or  height  of  the  sun  or  a  star  is  its  distf 
from  and  above  the  horizon,  measured  on  the  quadrant  of 
(udes.  The  depression  of  the  sun  or  star  is  its  distance  from 
below  the  horizon,  The  azimuth  of  the  sun  or  a  star  is  its 
stance  from  the  cardinal  points  of  east,  west,  north  or  ko 
measured  on  the  horizon.  The  sun  or  star's  meridian  aiti 
is  its4i)titude  or  height  when  it  is  on  the  meridian  or  at  the  so 

The  vertical  altitude  of  the  sun  is  used  by  some  writers 
its  height  above  the  horizon  when  it  is  iu  the  azimuth  or  ver 
circle  of  east  or  west.  But  the  sun  is  said  to  be  vertical  at 
place  when  it  is  in  the  zenith  of  that  jdace  at  noon. 

The  amplitude  of  the  son  or  a  star  is  its  azimuth  or  dists 
from  east  or  west  at  rising  or  setting. 

The  ascensional  diffh^ence  is  tlie  time  of  the  sun  or  st 
rising  or  setting  before  or  after  six  o'clock  :  Or  it  is  the  diffen 
between  the  sun  or  star's  semidiurnal  arc  and  a  quadrant  or 
degrees,  as  some  persons  express  it,   because  90  degrees 
quadrant  reaches  from  0  o'clock  to  12. 

PROBLEMS. 

Problem  I.  '^  To  find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
place  on  the  earthly  globe." 

Turn  the  globe  about  till  the  place  come  just  under  the 
of  the  brazen  meridian  on  which  the  tigures  are,  which  is  ca 
its  graduated  edge,  then  the  degree  nmrkcd  on  the  meridian, 
over  the  place  shews  the  latitude  citJicr  nortli  or  south  :  And 
globe  so  standing,  that  degree  of  the  etjuator,  which  is  cut  by 
meridian  shews  the  true  longitude  of  thr  place.     So  London 
appear  to   have   511  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  near  18 
grces  of  longitude,  counting  the  iirst  meridian  at  TcneriO'. 
Rome  has  4I4  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  about  13  degree 
longitude,  eastward  from  London^  or  almost  01    d.^grecsfi 
Teuerifi: 
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Problem  II.  '*  The  longitude  or  latitude  of  any  pltoe  being 
[iveDy  how  to  find  that  place  on  a  globe  or  map." 

If  only  the  latitude  of  a  place  be  given,  the  place  itself  may 
e  easily  found  by  casting  your  eye  eastward  and  westward  along 
lat  parallel  of  latitude  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  it  lies, 
id  the  place  (if  it  be  marked  on  the  globe)  will  soon  appear.  If 
e  longitude  only  were  Gfiven,  guide  your  eye  along  that  meri- 
an  northward  or  southward,  and  you  will  quickly  see  it.  But 
both  longitude  and  latitude  be  given,  then  the  place  is  imroedi- 
cly  found,  for  where  the  given  lino  of  longitude  or  meridian 
ts  the  given  line  of  latitude,  there  is  the  place  required. — 
licse  two  problems  also  may  be  practised  on  a  map  as  well  as 
I  a  globe. 

Problem  III.  *^  To  find  the  distance  of  any  two  places  on 
e  earthly  globe,  or  two  stars  on  the  heavenly.*' 

Here  let  it  be  noted  that  a  degree  of  the  meridian  or  of  the 
|uator,  or  of  any  great  circle  on  the  earthly  globe  is  found  by 
easure  to  be  69}  or  70  English  miles  ;  See  Prob.  XII.  Sect. 
IX.  Though  geographers  many  times  count  60  geographical 
lies  to  a  degree,  making  them  the  same  with  the  minutes  of  a 
^gree  for  the  greater  ease  in  computation. 

Let  it  be  noted  also,  that  all  the  degrees  on  the  meridians 
'  lines  of  lotigifude  on  the  globe  are  equal,  because  all  those 
les  are  groat  circles  ;  but  in  the  parallels  of  latitude,  the  farther 
^u  go  from  the  equator  the  circle  grows  less  and  less,  and  con- 
quently  the  degrees  of  those  circles  are  less  also  :  And  there- 
re  if  two  distant  places  are  either  both  on  the  equator  or  have 
e  same  vieridiany  the  number  of  the  degrees  of  their  distance 
I  the  equator  or  on  the  meridian  being  reduced  to  miles  shewa 
HI  their  true  distance :  But  if  the  two  places  are  not  both  on 
le  equator  nor  on  the  same  meridian,  you  must  find  their  true 
kStancc  by  the  following  method. 

To  perform  this  third  problem  lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
om  one  place  to  the  other,  and  that  will  shew  the  number  of 
e^rees  of  distance,  which  being  multiplied  by  60  geographi- 
il  miles,  or  by  70  English  miles,  will  give  the  distance 
Might. 

Or  you  may  take  the  distance  between  the  two  places  with  a 
lir  of  compasses  anil  measure  it  upon  the  equator,  which  shews 
o  distance  in  dci^reca,  and  then  reduce  them  to  miles.  The 
ladrant  of  alti(u<l<'S  or  a  pair  of  compasses  in  the  same  manner, 
ill  shew  (he  didtaiiee  of  any  two  stars  on  the  heavenly  globe, 
z.  in  degrees,  but  not  in  miles. 

Observe  here,  that  though  these  methods  will  find  the  true 
stance  of  places  on  tlic  globe,  yet  on  a  map  the  same  methods 
'e  useless ;  because  in  maps  or  pUitt  surfaces  the  degrees  of 
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longitude  marked  on  the  same  paniUel  of  latitude  are  unequal, 
and  80  the  degrees  of  latitude  marked  on  the  same  meridian  are 
often  unequal.  (See  the  Xf .  section  concerning  maps.)  The 
only  way  therefore  of  measuring  distances  on  a  map  is  to  mes* 
sure  the  nuiuber  of  degrees  on  the  nearest  correspondent  line  of 
longitude  or  latitude,  and  apply  that  to  the  distance  required,  • 
ivhich  after  all  is  but  an  uncertain  account. 

Problem  IV.  ^^  To  find  the  antoeci,  ]ierioeci  and  antipodea 
of  any  place  given,  suppose  of  London.*' 

Bring  London  to  the  meridian,  observe  its  latitude  north- 
ward, tlien  reckon  so  many  degrees  on  the  meridian  from  the 
equator  southward,  and  it  shews  the  place  of  the  Antoui. 

Keop  London  under  the  meridian,  set  the  hour  index  or 
pointer  on  the  dial  at  the  pole  to  the  upper  12  which  is  12 
o'clock  at  noon,  turn  the  globe  about  till  the  index  point  to  12 
at  midnight,  and  the  place  that  will  be  under  the  same  degree 
of  the  meridian  where  London  was,  shews  where  the  perixci 
dwell. 

The  globe  so  standing,  count  the  same  degrees  of  latitude 
from  the  meridian  southward,  and  that  will  shew  who  are  the 
antipodes  to  London. 

Problem  V.  "  Any  place  being  given  to  find  all  those 
places  which  have  the  same  hour  of  the  day  with  that  in  the  given 
place.'' 

All  the  places  that  have  the  same  longitude  have  the  same 
hour.  Bring  the  given  place  therefore  to  the  brazen  meri* 
dian,  aiTd  observe  what  places  are  then  exactly  under  the 
graduated  edge  of  the  meridian,  for  the  people  in  those  pla- 
ces have  the  same  hour,  and  their  habitation  has  the  same 
longitude. 

Problem  VI.  ^*  Any  place  being  given  (suppose  Paris  to 
find  all  thoiie  places  in  the  world  which  have  tho  same  latitude, 
and  consequently  have  their  days  and  nights  of  the  same 
length." 

Bring  Paris  to  the  meridian,  and  you  find  it  near  40  degrees 
north  latitude.  Turn  the  globe  all  round,  and  all  those  places 
which  pass  under  the  40th  degree  of  the  meridian  have  the  same 
latitude  with  Paris,  and  the  pule  is  just  as  much  elevated  above 
their  horizon,  viz.  40  degrees. 

Problem  VII.  **  To  rectify  the  globe  according  to  the  lati- 
tude of  any  given  place." 

Elevate  the  proper  pole  (whether  it  be  north  or  south)  so 
far  above  the  horizon  as  is  the  latitude  of  tlie  place  proposed  ; 
tliiK  is  Uune  by  moving  the  pole  of  the  globe  upward  from  the 
horizon,  counting  by  the  degrees  of  the  under  part  of  the  meri- 
dian, which  begin  to  be  numbered  from  the  pole  ;  thus  for  Lon- 
don you  must  raise  the  pole  SU  degrees  above  the  tioiizon. 
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Then  while  LiMidon  stands  under  the  meridian,  the  true  and 
real  Bitaation  of  it  is  exactly  represented  on  the  globe  with  its 
proper  horizon  :  For  London  is  by  this  meanb  placed  in  tho 
zenith,  or  on  the  very  top  of  the  globe,  at  00  degrees  distance 
iroin  the  horizon  every  way  ;  and  thus  tiie  zenith  is  as  high  above 
the  equator  on  the  south  side  as  the  pole  is  above  the  horizon  on 
the  north  side. 

To  render  this  representation  of  the  situation  of  any  place 

yet  more  perfect,  Mis  a  useful  thing  to  have  a  small  marincr^s 

compass  at  hand  with  a  neeiUe  touched  with  a  load-stone,  to  shew 

which  are  the  north  or  south  points  of  the  reat  horizon^  and  then 

as  near  as  you  can,  set  the  brazen  meridian  of  the  globe  exactly 

north  and  south.      Thus  the  uoodcn  horizon  will  be  a  perfect 

parallel  to  the  real    horizon,   the  brazen  meridian  to  the  real 

aoeridian,   the  equator,   the  ecliptic,   and  all  the  lesser  circleSy 

aad  the   points  on  the   globe  will  represent   those  circles  and 

points  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens,  in  their  proper  position. 

Problem  VIII.  ^^  The  hour  being  given  in  any  place 
(as  at  London)  to  find  what  hour  it  is  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world." 

Rectify  the  globe  for  London,  bring  (he  city  London  to  tho 
lideof  the  meridian  where  the  degrees  are  marked  ;  then  fix  the 
index  of  the  dial-plate  to  (he  hour  given  (supposfj  four  o^clockin 
die  afternoon)  this  being  done  turn  the  globe  and  bring  any  place 
ioccessively  to  the  meridian,  then  the  index  or  hour  pointer  will 
*hew  the  true  hour  at  the  place  required.  Thus  when  it  is  four 
oVlock  in  the  afternoon  at  f jondon  it  is  almost  five  at  Roine,  near 
>ix  at  Constantinople,  'tis  almost  half  an  hour  past  nine  at  ni^t 
^tFort  St.  George  in  the  Kast  Indies,  Mis  near  midnight  at  Pe* 
Idn  in  China,  'tis  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Jamaica,  and 
s  little  past  noon  at  Barbadoes. 

Prohltm  IX.  "  To  recJtify  the  globe  for  the  zenith." 
After  the  former  rectiiication  for  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
fasten  the  edge  of  the  nut  of  the  quadraut  of  altitude  on  its  gra- 
duated side  at  the  proper  degree  of  hititude  on  the  graduated 
side  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and  that  will  represent  the  zenith  of 
that  place  in  the  heavens.     The  quadrant  of  altitude  being  thus 
fastened  serves  to  measure  the  sun  or  star>  altitude  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  sun  or  star's  azimuth  ;  and  it  has  been  some* 
times  (though  erroneously)  used  to  shew  Uie  bearing  of  one  placn 
to  another,  as  in  the  following  problem. 

Problem  X.  "  Any  two  places  being  given,  to  find  the  bear- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,"  i.  e.  at  what  }>oint  of  the  compass  the 
one  lies  in  respect  to  the  other. 

The  common  way  whereby  several  writers  have  solved  this 
jiroblem  is  this.     Rectify  the  globe  both  for  the  (dtitude  and  for 
the  zenith  of  one  of  those  places,  arfd  bring  lUtA  ^V^^^\j(i  >^^ 
Vol,  Yiih  S 
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zenith.  Tlien  bring  down  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
to  the  other  place,  and  the  end  of  the  quadrant  shall  cut  the  ho- 
rizon in  the  true  point  of  the  compassy  and  shew  how  the  one 
bears  to  the  other.  So  if  yuu  recfify  the  globe  for  the  latitude 
and  zenith  of  Barbadoes,  you  will  find  that  Cape  Finisterre  in 
Spain,  and  Azoff  in  Muscovy,  both  lie  irt  a  direct  line  oorth-east 
from  Barbadoes,  according  to  this  practice. 

But  here  let  it  be  noted,  that  though  according  to  this  sort 
of  measuring,  they  both  lie  north-east  from  Barbadoes,  yet  they 
do  not  lie  north-east  of  one  another ;  for  if  you  rectify  the  globe 
for  the  lulitude  and  zenith  of  Cape  Finisterre,  you  will  find 
Azoif  lies  near  east-north-east  from  Cape  Finisterre,  or  more 
tlian  two  points  of  the  compass,  (i.  e.  more  than  22}  degrees  dif- 
ferent from  the  north -cast.) 

And  if  a  sailor  or  traveller  who  is  at  Barbadoes,  should 
every  league  or  mile  of  his  way,  by  observing  the  compass,  still 
make  toward  the  north-east,  he  would  come  sooner  to  the  He- 
brides or  Western  Scots  Islands  than  to  Azofi^,  or  even  to  Cape 
Finisterre.  But  the  course  that  he  must  really  steer  to  come  to 
Cape  Finisterre  is  near  north-east  and  by  east :  And  if  he  could 
sail  all  the  way  clear  to  AzofT  from  Barbadoes,  he  must  steer 
still  much  more  to  the  eastward  :  All  which  things  shew  the 
mistake  of  solving  this  problem  in  this  manner. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  made  yet  plainer  to  a  learner,  if  we 
name  two  places  which  lie  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude^ 
viz.  Madrid  in  Spain,  and  Pekin  in  China,  latitude  40.  Now 
these  must  always  bear  directly  east  and  west  from  each  other. — 
But  if  you  bring  Madrid  to  the  zenith,  and  having  fixed  there 
your  quadrant  of  altitude,  you  bend  it  down  to  the  horizon,  it 
will  not  follow  the  course  of  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
lead  your  eye  to  Pekin,  but  to  much  more  southern  places  very 
far  distant  from  Pekin,  and  which  have  a  very  different  bearing, 
viz.  to  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  &c. 

Upon  this  account,  the  best  writers  call  that  the  angle  of 
position  between  two  places,  which  is  found  by  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  thus  fixed  at  the  zenith  of  any  place,  and  drawn  down  to 
the  horizon  :  But  they  describe  the  rhumb  or  course  of  bearing 
fjrotn  one  place  to  the  other  in  a  different  manner,  viz.  It  if  that 
point  of  the  compass,  toward  which  any  person  must  constantly 
vail  or  travel,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  distant  place  given. — 
And  without  all  doubt,  this  is  the  most  just  and  exact  account 
of  things. 

Now  in  order  to  find  this,  it  is  sufficient  for  a  learner  to 
know,  that  if  anyone  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  points  of  the 
mariaer^s  compass  marked  on  the  globe,  (which  are  called  rhumb 
lines)  passes  through  both  places,  that  line  shews  the  course  or 
bearing  fiom  one  to  tb«other«  as  the  course  from  Cape  St.  Via- 
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cent  in  Portugal,  to  Cat  Island  among  the  Bahama  Islands  ia 
west  mnd  by  south. 

If  no  rhumb  line  passes  through  those  places,  then  that 
rhomb  line  to  which  those  two  places  lie  most  parallel,  shews  their 
bearing :  Thus  the  course  from  Barbadoes  to  Cape  Finisterre 
is  orth-east  and  by  east,  or  thereabouts.  If  the  learner  has  a 
mind  to  see  the  reason,  why  there  must  be  such  a  diflference  be* 
twixt  the  angle  of  position  between  two  places,  and  their  course 
of  bearing  to  each  other,  I  know  not  how  to  represent  it  upon  a 
flat  surface  plainer  than  by  figure  xxi. 

Sup|K>se  the  four  cardinal  points,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  are  represented  on  the  globe  by  the  letters  N.  S.  W.  E.-« 
Suppose  three  distant  places  are  B*  Barbadoes,  C  Cape  Finis* 
terre,  and  A  Azoff.  If  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  not  sphe- 
rical, but  a  plane,  and  the  meridians  of  these  places  were  all 
parallel  (as  in  that  representation  or  projection  of  the  globe^ 
which  is  called  Mercaior*t  chart)  then  their  ^^g^  <^  poiilion  and 
their  course  of  bearing  would  be  the  same  :  Then  as  n  s  is  the 
meridian  of  the  place  b,  no  q  u  would  be  the  meridian  of  the 
place  c,  viz.  a  strait  line  and  parallel  to  n  s  :  Then  the  line 
B  c  A  would  be  the  line  or  rhumb  of  north-cast,  viz.  45  degrees 
distant  from  n  a;  which  would  represent  both  the  angle  of 
position  9Liid  the  course  of  bearing  between  all  the  three  pla* 
ces  B  c  and  a  :  For  the  angle  q  c  k  would  be  the  same  with  the 
angle  n  b  a  ;  and  thus  a  would  still  bear  north-east  from  c  and 
from  B.* 

But  the  earth  being  of  a  s^pberical  figure  and  the  meridians 
meeting  in  the  poles,  the  meridian  of  b  on  the  globe  being 
brought  to  the  zenith  is  n  s  ;  the  meridian  of  c  is  the  curve  line 
V  c  m-j  and  the  meridian  of  a  is  the  curve  line  n  a  z  ;  all  which 
meet  in  v  the  north-pole.  Now  though  the  strait  line  b  c  a  shews 
the  angle  of  position  between  the  three  places  b  c  and  a,  (as  B 
stands  on  the  globe  at  the  zenith)  yet  the  line  b  c  a  does  by  no 
means  make  the  same  angles,  or  has  the  same  bearing  with  the 
curve  line  n  c  m  (which  is  the  meridian  of  c)  as  it  does  with  n  a 
(which  is  the  meridian  of  e  :)  and  it  still  makes  more  different 
angles  with  the  curve  line  n  a  z  (which  is  the  meridian  of  a.) 
Thence  it  follows,  that  all  the  rhumb  lines  must  be  a  sort  of  8pi« 
ral  lines  on  tlie  globe,  except  the  north  and  south,  which  ia  the 
meridian,  and  the  equator  with  its  parallels  of  east  and  wast^ 
which  are  circles.f 

*  And  for  ibis  reaion  in  those  lea  ebftrtf  where  the  pointiof  the  comptis  or 
rtaaoibf  are  drawn  in  strait  Hoea  quite  through  the  cbarl,  the  meridian  or  lioet  of 
longitude  are  all  made  itrait  and  parallel  linea  i  For  if  the  meridiani  were  a  liltlo 
curved  as  thej  are  commonljr  in  maps,  the  rhumbs  could  not  be  drawn  through 
the  chart  io'strait  lines.    See  Sect.  XI.  Of  Sea  CharU. 

f  All  the  other  liaca  of  eatt  end  west  besidei  the  equelor,  ere  paraUdi  of 
Uittude,  ead  ere  UfNr  cifdcff.    iied  thaegli  the  Ua%  at  ««i\  %^4  ^%%\\^>^v^ 
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The  Dorthi-east  line  in  (b49  place  roast  be  b  p  or  still  grtdo- 
ally  inclinini;  toward  the  several  meridiaos,  that  so  it  may  make 
tlijB  saipe  angles  with  the  roeridians  n  c  m  and  n.  ▲  z,  aa  it  does 
vyith  fi.  9  8.  But  by  this  means  you  see^  that  to  steer  or  travel 
still  to  tlic  north- east  would  bring  you  down  to  p  and  x^  not  to 
G  sue)  A.  You  sec  filsOy  that  the  course  you  must  steer  or  tra« 
\el  U>  come  to  a  will  be  represented  by  the  line  a  r  a,  which 
14  mich.  nparer  the  east  point.  But  this  is  somethiiig  too 
lyiU^rious.  and  painful  for  every  reader  to  trouble  liia  thoughts 
with  it. 

Problem  XI.  '^  Having  the  day  of  the  month  gtveoj  to  fiod 
the  sun^s  place  in  the  eclipticl" 

Find  tlie  day  of  the  nlonth  in  the  calander  on  the  horison, 
(either  old  stile  or  ncw^  which  soever  is  required)  lay  a  flat-  fute 
on  the  day  of  the  month,  ami  over  against  it  on  the  inner  hedge 
of  the  horizon,  will  appear  both  the  sign  in  which  the  sun  A, 
aind  the  degree  of  fliat  sign,  as  on  the  10th  of  May  old  stile, 
the  siin  is  just  entering  into  the  first  degree  of  gcmint^  which 
yoii  may  find  on  both  the  globes  on  the  ecliptic,  circle  ;  and  there 
you  may  also  compute  the  longitude  of  the  sun  from  thiel  point 
aries  if  you  please. 

Problem  XII.  "  The  day  of  the  mouth  being  given  to  find 
those  places  of  the  globe  where  tlie  suu  will  be  vcrlical  or  in  the 
^ith  that  day." 

Find  out  the  sun^s  place  in  the  ecliptic  circle ;  brins:  it  to  the 
meridian  ;  mark  the  degree  over  it ;  theu  turn  the  globe  round, 
and  all  those  places  that  pass  under  that  degree  will  have  the  sun 
in  their  zenith  that  day. 

Problem  XIII.  "  The  day  and  hour  of  the  day  at  one  place, 
VJ2;.  London  being  given,  to  find  at  what  other  place  the  sun  is 
"Yfirtical  at  that  hour." 

(  The  sun^s  place  for  that  day  being  brought  to  the  meridian, 
and  the  degree  over  it,  (i.  e.  the  declination)  being  observed, 
bring  the  first  place,  i.  e.  London  to  the  meridian.  Set  the  hour 
index,  to  the  given  hour,  and  turn  tliQ  globe  till  tho  index  come 
to  the  upper  12,  (th^t  is  12  at  noon)  then  the  place  of  the  earth 
that  stands  under  the  observed  degree  of  the  meridian,  has  the 
auQ  at  that  m(;ment  in  the  zenitii. 

Problem  XIV.  "  The  day  and  hour  at  one  place,  viz. 
London  being  given,  to  find  all  those  places  of  the  earth  where 
the  sun  is  then  rising,  setting,   or  on  the  meridian,  (which  is 

Bf  are,  be  for  the  ease  of  a  yoaps  l^irner  repreientcd  in  a  strait  line,  becaate  it 
ii  a  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  (f  drawn  round  the  globe  would  be  a  p?rfeci  cir- 
cle and  run  into  itaelf,  yet  it  should  more  properly  be  so  far  curved,  as  to  cut  ^\l 
tbe  aide-meridians  N  oi  and  m  x  at  right  angles,  as  well  as  tbe  meridlao  of  the 
place  N  s.  And  thus  tbay  are  commonly  drawn  in  maps  of  the  world,  wherein 
iJien  ii  LO  hae  of  east  and  west  dri^wa  strait  beaides  the  eqaator. 
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itUed  'Culminaiiog)    also  Ivhere  it  is  day-lrgbt,  twiliglit^  or 
dftrk  Aigbt 

Bjr  the  foregoing  problem,  fiod  the  place  where  the  sun  ia 
TarCioal  at  tlie  hour  giyen ;  recfify  the  globe  for  the  latitade  of 
ttiati>lace;  bring  that  place  to  the  nicridian.  Then  all  those 
places  that  are  in  (he  west  semi -circle  of  the  horizon  have  the  sun 
riahig,  for  it  is  00  degrees  from  their  zenith.  Those  in  the  edst 
aemi'-circle  of  the  horizon  have  it  setting,  for  it  is  00  degrees  past 
their  zenith. 

To  those  who  live  under  the  same  line  of  longitude  T>r 
vpper-meridian,:  it  is  noon,  if  they  iiave  any  day  atthat  time. 
To  those  who  li^e  under  the  opposite  Iroe  of  longitude  or 
lower  meridian,  it  is  midnight,  if  they  have  any  night  at  that 
liaie.  Tiiose  places  that  are  above  the  horizon,  have  the  i^nn  above 
their  horizon  so  many  degrt'es,  as  the  places  themselves  are. 
Those  places  that  arc. under  the. horizon,  biit  within  18  degrees, 
^ve  twilight.  And  with  those  who  are  lower  than  IB  degreeSf 
it  is  dark  night. 

Problem  XV.  '^  A  place  being  given  in  the  torrid  lone, 
to  find  those  two  days  in  wliich  the  sun  slMdl  be  vertical  there.** 

Bring  the  place  to  the  mcridhn  ;  mark  the  degree  over  it, 
which  is  its  latitude  ;  move  the  globe  round,  and  observe  these 
two  opposite  points  of  the  ecliptic,  that  pass  through  the  afore- 
said degree ;  search  on  the  wooden  horizon  on  what  two  d^s 
the  son  passes  throui;h  those  two  points  of  the  ecliptic,  for  then 
the  sun  at  noon  will  be  in  the  zenith  of  the  pIaoegiven« 

Problem  XVI.  "  A  place  being  given  in  one  of  the  frigid 
zones,  (suppose  the  north)  to  find  when  the  sun  begins  to  depart 
from,  or  to  appear  on  that  place,  how  long  he  is  absent,  and  how 
Jong  he  shines  constantly  upon  it." 

Suppose  the  place  given  be  the  north  Cape  of  Lapland  71 
degrees  of  latitude.  Rectify  the  globe  for  that  place,  or  elevate 
Che  pole  71  degrees;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  descending  part 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  meridian  and  sooth  point  of  the  horizdn 
meet  together  :  Thus  the  ecliptic  will  shew,  that  the  sun  to- 
ward the  end  of  scorpio  (that  is,  a  little  after  the  middle  of 
November,)  goes  below  the  horizon  entirely  and  leaves  that  part 
of  Lapland. 

Then  turn  the  globe  a  little  further,  till  the  ascending  port 
nf  the  ecliptic  meet  the  meridian  in  the  same  south  point  of  the 
horizon,  and  it  will  shew  that  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  degree  of 
aquarius,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  January,  the  sun  begins  to 
rise  above  their  horizon.  Thus  thev  are  at  least  two  montiis  with- 
out  the  suu  in  winter. 

Id  like  manner  bring  the  ascending  part  of  the  ecliptio  \o 
meal  the  meridian  in  the  north  point  of  the  horisoir,  there  ^^ 
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vrill  find  tlie  ran  begins  to  be  entirely  above  their  horixoii  toward 
the  end  of  laurus,  or  near  the  middle  of  May  ;  and  if  you  torn 
the  globe  a  Utile  farther,  the  descending  ecliptic  will  meet  the 
meridian  and  horizon  in  the  north  at  the  8th  or  9th  degree  of 
le0|  or  about  the  beginning  of  August :  Thus  it  appears  that 
those  Laplanders  will  have  the  sun  at  least  two  months  above 
their  horizon  in  summer,  or  two  months  of  complete  day-light. 

Problem  XVII.  ^^  To  find  the  sun's  declination  and 
right  ascension  any  day  in  the  year ;  suppose  the  twenty-first  of 
May." 

Find  out  the  sun's  place  for  that  day,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  first  degree  of  gemini  on  the  ecliptic  ;  bring  that  point 
of  the  ecliptic  to  the  meridian,  and  the  degrees  numbered  on 
the  meridian  will  shew  the  sun's  declination^  viz.  20  degrees 
northward. 

At  the  same  time  the  place  where  the  meridian  cuts  the 
equator  will  shew  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun,  or  its  distance 
from  the  point  aries  on  the  equator,  viz.  58  degrees.  It  is  mark- 
ed usually  in  degrees  on  the  globe ;  if  you  would  turn  it  into 
hours,  divide  it  by  15,  and  it  amounts  to  three  hours  ||.  which  ie 
52  minutes.  Note,  That  any  star's  declination  and  right  ascen- 
sion are  found  the  same  way  by  bringing  it  to  the  meridian.  Re- 
member the  sun's  declination  is  always  north  in  our  summer  half- 
jearfrom  the  21st  of  March,  and  southward  in  our  winter  half- 
year  from  the  23d  of  September. 

Problem  XVIII.  ^^  To  rectify  the  globe  for  the  sun's  plaoe, 
any  day  in  the  year,  and  thus  to  represent  the  face  of  the  heavens 
for  that  day." 

Bring  the  sun's  plaCc  found  on  the  ecliptic  of  the  globe  to 
the  meridian ;  and  at  the  same  time  set  the  hour-index  or  pointer 
of  the  dial  to  the  upper  12,  tlmt  is,^o  noon. 

Note,  When  the  globe  is  thus  rectified  for  the  latitude  of 
the  particular  town  or  city  by  problem  7th,  and  for  the  zenith  of 
it  by  problem  0th,  and  for  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  that  day 
hy  this  problem  18th,  it  is  then  fitted  to  resolve  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing g^roblems,  for  then  it  most  exactly  represents  the  real  foee 
tnd  state  of  the  heavens  for  that  day. 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  practice  does  really  repre- 
sent the  face  of  the  heavens  only  for  that  day  at  noon,  (when  the 
astronomers  day  begins)  and  not  for  all  the  following  hours  of  the 
day ;  because  the  sun  is  every  moment  changing  his  place  a  little 
in  the  ecliptic.  But  it  is  customary,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  learners, 
to  make  this  go  for  a  representation  of  the  heavens  for  all  that 
day,  to  perform  any  common  operations. 

Problem  XIX.  *^  The  place  and  day  being  given,  (viz. 
May  10th  at  London)   to  find  at  what  hour  the  sun  rises  or 
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Mil,  his  ftteensional  difference,  his  amplitude,  the  length  of  day 
•ad  night.''  ^ 

RectiFy  for  the  latitude,  and  for  the  sun's  place,  then  bring 
(he  suo's  place  down  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
index  will  shew  the  time  of  son-rise  on  the  dial,  viz.  five  minutes 
after  four  in  the  raornini^.  Brin<|^  the  sun^s  place  to  the  western 
n'de  of  the  horizon,  and  the  dial  will  shew  the  hour  of  sun  setting, 
viz.  five  minutes  before  eight  at  night. 

Thus  his  ascensional  difference  will  appear,  that  is,  how  lone 
he  rises  or  sets  before  or  after  six  o'clock,  which  is  one  hour  and 
55  minutes.  Thus  also  his  amplitude  will  ap|>ear  in  the  horizon 
to  be  almost  34  degrees  to  tlie  north  of  the  east.  The  hour  of 
the  sun's  rising  doubled  gives  (he  length  of  the  night,  viz.  eig^t 
iiouraand  10  minutes ;  and  the  hour  of  the  sun*s  setting  doubled 
gives  the  length  of  the  day,  which  will  be  10  hours  wanting  10 
mioatps,  i.  e.  15  hours  50  minutes. 

Problem  XX.  **  The  place  and  day  being  given,  to  find  tha 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  any  given  hour.*' 

Rectify  for  the  latitude^  for  tlie  zenith  and  for  the  sun^s 
place :  Bring  the  quadrant  of  altitude  under  the  meridian,  and 
it  will  meet  the  sun's  place  in  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun 
that  day,  and  thus  shew  how  high  it  is  at  noon. 

Turn  the  globe  till  the  index  point  to  any  other  given  hour 
on  the  dial,  then  observe  where  the  sun*s  place  is,  brin^  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  to  it,  and  it  will  shew  the  sun's  altitude  at 
that  hour ;  thus  May  10th  at  Liondon,  the  sun's  meridian  aiti* 
tude  will  be  a  little  above  58i  degrees,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  tha 
morning  will  be  43^. 

Problem  XXI.  ''  The  place  and  day  being  given,  to  find 
Ae  azimuth  of  the  sun  at  any  given  hour." 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude^  the  zenith  and  the  stin'5 
place  ;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  point  to  the  hour  given  ; 
then  observe  the  sun's  place ;  bring  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  down  upon  it,  and  it  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  azimuth 
of  the  sun,  or  shew  what  point  of  the  compass  the  sun  is  in. 
Thus  May  J 0th  at  20  minutes  past  0  in  the  morning,  the  sun's 
azimuth  will  be  about  60  decrees  from  the  south  toward  the  east, 
(hat  is,  near  south-east  and  by  east. 

Problem  XXII.  <<  The  sun's  altitude  being  given  at  any 
certain  place  and  day,  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  also  hia. 
azimuth. " 

Rectify  as  before  for  the  latitude^  the  zemth  and  the  SMifn 
place ;  turn  the  globe,  and  move  the  quadrant  of  altitudes  su 
that  the  sun's  place  may  meet  the  degree  of  altitude  given  on  the 
quadrant,  then  the  index  will  shew  the  hour  on  the  dial  ?  and 
the  quadrant  of  altitude  will  cut  the  azimuth  on  the  tapriiiNu 
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Tbu8  May  lOtb  iq  the  morniBi^y  if  tbe  altitude  be  near  48  d^ 
greea,  the  azirautb  from  the  soutU  will  be  OO,  and  the  hour  28 
minutes  past  Q.  Here  Note,  That  to  tiod  the  sun's  hour  or 
azimuth  by  his  altitude,  you  should  uever  seek  it  too  near  noon^ 
because  then  the  altitude  alters  so  very  little  for  two  hour! 
together. 

Problem  XXIII.  *^  When  the  sun  is  due  east  or  west  ia 
summer,  how  to  fiud  the  hour,  and  his  altitude." 

Rectify  as  before ;  then  bring  the  quadrant  to  cut  the  east  or 
west  point  of  the  horizon,  ami  turn  the  globe  till  the  sun's  place 
in  the  ecliptic  meet  the  edge  of  the  quadrant.  Thus  the  quad* 
rant  will  shew  the  altitude,  and  the  index  will  pcint  to  the  hour ; 
thus  May  lOtli  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun  will  be  due  west  at  about 
50  minutes  past  4 ;  and  its  altitude  will  be  near  36  degrees. 
,This  is  called  the  vertical  aliitude  by  some  writers. 

Thus  if  the  place  and  day  be  known,  and  either  the  hoar,  the 
azimuth^  or  the  altitude  be  given,  you  may  easily  find  the  other 
two. 

Problem  XXIV.  '^  To  find  the  degree  of  the  depression 
of  the  sun  below  the  horizon,  or  its  azimuth  at  any  given  hour 
of  the  night.'' 

Observe  the  place  of  the  sun,  suppose  May  ^Ist  in  the  first 
degree  of  Gemini,  then  seek  his  opposite  place  in  the  ecliptic  at 
half  a  year's  distance,  (viz.)  the  first  degree  of  Sagittary  on 
the  23d  of  November ;  this  being  done,  seek  the  altitudes,  the 
azhnuths,  and  the  hours  just  as  you  please  for  that  day,  and  they 
will  shew  you  what  are  the  sun's  depression,  azimuths,  and  hours 
on  the  21st  of  May  at  night. ^ 

Problem  XXV.  "  To  find  how  long  the  twilight  continues 
in  any  given  place  and  given  day,  suppose  the  21st  of  May  at 
jEiOndQA)  both  at  morning  and  evening." 

The  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  seek  how  many  hoars 
vr  minutes  it  will  be  after  sun  set,  before  the  sun  be  dcprest  18 
degrees  below  the  horizon  in  that  place  on  the  2Ut  of  May.  And 
so  before  sun  rise  for  the  morning  twilight.  This  is  brst  per- 
formed by  seeking  how  long  ijl  will  be  alitor  aun  ri«e  or  before 
sun  set  on  the  S8d  of  November,  that  the  sun  will  have  18 
degrees  of  altitude,  which  is  done  by  the  foregoing  problem. 
Note,  Tbat  from  the  26th  of  May  to  the  18th  of  July  at 
London,  th/ere  is  no  dark  night,  but  constant  twilight.  For 
during  tbis  space  the  sun  is  never  deprest  above  18  degrees  be- 
low the  horizon. 

*  Note,  Tba  reason  whjr  we  uie  the  opposite  part  of  the  f  lobe,  to  flad 
ibe  defrqca  of  depreisioo  of  the  tuny  ii  because  the.  wooden  borizoo  ii  to  thick 
thai  we  caouo't  coovfcoicotiy  are,  obaerva,  or  compute  ibe  diitance  of  de« 
pressioo  from  the  upper  edge  of  it,  which  edge  it  the  true  repretcQiative  of  the 
real-horizbtt.  ^ 
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Problem  XXVI.  <<  To  know  by  the  globe  Uie  length  of 
ILe  longest  aud  aiibrie&t  days  aud  nights  in  any  place  of  the 
world." 

Remeiober  that  the  son  enters  the  first  degree  of  cancer^  oti 

the  longest  day,  at  all  places  on  the  north  side  of  the   eqoator, 

and  the  first  degree  of  Capricorn  on  the  south  side.    Also  re- 

meml^er  that  he  enters  the  first  degree  of  Capricorn,  the  siiortest 

day  in  all  places  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  first  dc- 

Eee  of  cancer  in  the  southern*  Then  rectify  the  globe  for  the 
itude  and  sun's  place,  and  find  the  hour  of  sun  rising,  which 
doubled  shows  the  length  of  the  night.  And  the  hour  of  tho 
sun  setting  doubled^  shews  the  length  of  the  day,  as  in  prob- 
lem XIX. 

Problem  XXVII.  ''  The  declination  and  meridian  altituda 
of  the  sun,  or  of  any  star,  being  given  to  find  the  latitudeof  th^ 
plaoe.'* 

Mark  ihe  point  of  declination  on  the  meridian,  as  it  is  either 
north  or  souUi  from  the  equator ;  then  slide  the  meridian  up  and 
down  in  the  notches,  till  tlie  point  of  the  declination  be  so  far 
distant  from  the  horizon  as  is  the  given  meridian  altitude.  Then 
is  the  pole  elevated  to  the  latitude  souglit. 

Thus  where  the  sun  or  any  star's  meridian  altitude  is  59{ 
degrees,  and  its  declination  20  degrees  northward,  the  latitu.de 
of  tii^t  place  will  be  51-2f  degrees  north.  See  more  problem  Vll, 
VIII,  IX.  SVct.  XX." 

Note,  There  are  some  few  problems  which  relate  lo  Ihte 
aun  and  to  tlie.hour,  which  may  be  performed  on  the  globe  whon 
the  sun  shines,  though  not  with  any  great  exactness,  yet  suffi- 
cient ibr  demonstratiou  of  the  reason  of  them  as  follows. 

Problem  XXVIII.  ^^  The  latitude  of  a  place  being  Gri'Von* 
to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  summer  when  the  sun  shines.** 

Set  the  frame  of  the  globe  upon  a  plane  perfectly  level  or 
horizontal,  and  set  tiie  meridian  duo  north  add  aouth  ;  botli 
which  are  difficult  to  be  done  exactly  ;  even  thougli  you  have  a 
fHuriner's  compass  by  you.  Then  rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude, 
and  the  iron  pin  of  tlie  pole  will  qaat  a  shadow  oh  tho  dial  and 
shew  the  true  hour.  For  when  the  globe  is  thus  placed,  the 
dial  plate  with  the  polo  in  tho  centre  of  it,  is  a  true  equiooctiol 
dial  for  our  summer  half-year,  when  the  sun  is  on  tho  north 
side  of  the  equator.  The  same  may  be  also  done  in  the  wintdr 
half-year,  by  depressing  the  north  |K)le  as  much  below  the  south 
part  of  the  horizon  as  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ;  for 
then  the  dial  plate  is  a  proper  equinoctial  dial  for  the  winter  half- 
year  :  But  this  is  .not  so  commodiously  performed^  though  tho 
reason  of  it  is  the  banic  as  the  former. 

Problem  XXIX.    '' To  find  the  sun's  alUtude^  when  it 

ihineH^  by  the  grlobc.*' 
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Set  the  frame  of  the  globe  truly  hori^conttl  or  level ;  turn 
the  north  pole  to  the  sua ;  move  the  meridian  up  and  down  in 
the  notches  till  the  axis  cast  no  shadow  ;  for  then  it  points  exact- 
ly to  the  sun,  and  then  the  arch  of  the  meridian  between  the  pole 
and  the  horizon  shews  the  sun's  altitude. 

Problem  XXX.  <^  The  latitude  and  day  of  the  month 
being  given,  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  sun  shines.*^ 

Let  tlic  globe  stand  on  a  level,  and  the  meridian  due  north 
and  south  ;  rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  and  for  the  sun^s 
place ;  stick  a  needle  perpendicular  to  the  sun^s  place  on  the 
l^lobe ;  turn  the  globe  till  the  needle  point  durectly  toward  the 
sun,  and  cast  no  shadow  ;  then  will  the  index  shew  the  hour  of 
the  day.  I  proceed  now  to  shew  some  problems  to  be  formed  by 
the  stars  upon  the  heavenly  globe. 

Problem  XXXI.  **  The  place  being  given,  to  find  what 
stars  never  rise  or  never  set  in  that  place.*' 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  ;  turn  it  round,  and 
observe  that  such  stars  as  do  not  go  under  the  horizon  dur- 
ing its  whole  revolution,  do  never  set  in  the  place  given ;  and 
such  stars  as  rise  not  above  the  horizon  of  the  globe  during^ 
its  whole  revolution,  they  never  rise  in  the  place  given,  nor 
are  ever  seen  by  the  inhabitants  thereof:  So  \\\e  Little  Bear^ 
the  Dragon y  CepfieuSy  Cassiopea  and  the  Great  Bear^  never 
set  at  London,  andmany  of  the  southern  constellations  never  rise» 

Problem  XXXII.  **  The  place  and  day  of  the  month 
being  given,  to  represent  the  face  and  appearance  of  the  hea- 
vens and  shew  the  6ituatiod  of  all  the  fixed  stars  at  any  hour 
of  the  night." 

Set  the  globe  exactly  north  and  south ;  rectify  it  for  the 
latitude,  and  for  the  sun's  place;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  in- 
dex pointato  the  given  hour.  Thus  every  star  on  the  globe  wiH- 
exactly  answer  the  appearance  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens ;  and 
you  may  see  what  stars  are  near  or  on  the  meridian,  which  are 
rising  or  setting,  which  are  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  the  hea- 
vens. Thus  October  13th  at  10  oVIock  at  night,  the  glorious 
constellation  Orion  will  appear  on  the  east  side  at  London,  the 
star  jR«^e/ in  the  left  knee  (or  foot)  of  On'on  just  above  the  horizon, 
the  three  stars  in  his  girdle  a  little  higher,  &c.  This  represents 
the  faceot  the  heavens  at  night,  as  problem  XVIII,  does  in  tha 
day.  Note,  This  problem  is  of  excellent  use  to  find  out  and 
know  the  several  constellations,  and  the  more  remarkable  stars  ia 
each  constellation.  Hero  follow  several  problems  to  find  the  hour 
of  the  night  by  stars. 

Problem  XXXIII.  "  Any  star  on  the  meridian  being  given 
to  find  the  hour  of  the  night." 

In  order  to  find  what  atari  are  upon  the  meridian  at  any 
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time,  h  is  gootl  to  have  a  mertclian  line  drawn  both  in  a  north  and 
ID  a  loulh  window ;  that  is,  a  line  pointing  exactly  to  the  north 
and  south :  Then  set  up  a  broad  smooth  board  of  20  or  ^i  inches 
bigh,  and  8  or  10  inches  broad  ;  place  it  perpendicular  on  the 
window  with  its  lower  edge  on,  or  parallel  to  the  meridian  line  ; 
sod  Bxing  your  eye  at  the  upright  nearest  edge  of  the  broad, 
sod  glancing  along  the  plane  face  of  it,  you  will  easily  observe 
what  stars  are  on  the  meridian,  either  north  or  south  at  that 
lime.* 

Having  found  what  star  is  on  the  meridian,  rectify  the  globe 
for  the  latitude,  and  tor  the  sun's  place  that  day  ;  then  bring  the 
centre  of  the  star  which  is  on  the  meridian  in  the  heavens  to  the 
edge  of  the  brazen  meridian  of  the  globe  :  and  the  index  wiU 
shew  the  time  of  night  on  the  north  side  of  the  dial  among  the 
evening,  or  midnight,  or  early  morning  hours. 

Note,  How  to  draw  a  meridian  line,  see  Sect.  XX«  ProbUm 
XXII.  &c. 

ProhUm  XXXIV.  **  The  azimuth  of  any  known  star  being 
given,  to  find  the  time  of  night.'' 

The  method  I  just  before  proposed,  will  easily  find  the 
azimuth,  of  any  star.  Set  this  tall  flat  board  perpendicular  on 
the  window,  with  one  end  of  it  upon  the  meridian  line  di^wn 
there,  so  as  that  your  eye  may  just  see  the  star  in  the  window  bv 
the  foot  of  the  board  will  cross  the  meridian  line  in  the  true  angle 
of  its  azimuthy  or  its  distance  from  north  to  south. 

Having  found  the  azimuth  of  the  star,  rectify  the  globe  for 
the  latitude,  and  for  the  sun's  place  as  before  ;  rectify  it  also  for 
the  zenith,  and  bring  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  tiie  azimuth  of 
the  star  in  the  horizon  :  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  graduated 
edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  cut  the  centre  of  that  star,  and 
the  index  will  shew  the  hour  of  night  upon  the  dial  plate.  Note, 
That  if  you  have  a  meridian  line  drawn  on  a  window,  you  may 
find  by  such  methods  as  these  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridiau, 
and  what  is  its  azimuth  at  any  time. 

ProbUm  XXXV.  '*  The  altitude  of  a  star  being  given,  to 
find  the  hour  of  the  night." 

Note,  That  the  altitude  of  the  star  must  be  found  by  a  ouad- 
rant  or  some  such  instrument :  But  remember  that  if  you  wouhl  find 
the  hour  by  the  altitude  of  a  star,  you  must  never  choose  a  star 
that  is  too  near  the  meridian  ;  because  for  almost  two  hours  toei^e- 
ther,  the  altitude  varies  very  little  when  it  is  near  the  meridian. 
Rectify  the  globe  as  before  for  latitude,  zenith  and  sun's  place  ; 

*  Note,  To  tet  the  botrd  perpendicular  aod  ooDvenieDt  it  is  fit  to  hart*  % 
fool  made  to  it  behind,  that  it  may  itand  firm.  And  let  a  itrait  line  be  drawn  f  om 
Ibe  top  io  the  bottom  of  the  board,  throof  h  the  middle  of  it,  parailel  to  the 
•idee:  Fix  alio  a  pio  io  the  upper  patt  of  this  line,  near  the  top  of  this  upri(;lit 
t^oard,  on  which  bang  a  thread  and  plummet,  to  plajr  loose  in  a  hots  near  ti*e  bM- 
t-om,  to  keep  it  perpendicular.  Then  the  thread  b*nA\0(  a\uiu»X  «&\^ftft  \«i  Vca 
^omrd  wtU  direct  four  eyes  io  the  stjri  pa  the  mtrkdi«Q. 
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move  the  globe  and  the  quadrant  of  altitude  backward  or  forward, 
till  tlie  centre  of  that  star  meet  the  quadrant  of  ahitiide  in  the 
degree  of  altitude  wiiich  is  given,  then  the  index  will  point  to  the 
true  hour. 


Note,  These  three  last  problems  being  well  understood, 
shew  you  how  to  find  at  what  hour  any  star  will  rise  or  aet  anjr 
day  of  the  year  ;  what  stars  are  or  will  be  upon  the  north  ana 
south  meridian  at  any  hour  giYcn  ;  what  stars  are  in  the  east 
or  the  west,  or  on  any  points  of  azimuth  at  any  time  of  the 
night ;  and  what  altitude  they  have  at  that  hoar,  or  at  that 
azimuth. 

Problem  XXXVI.  <'  To  find  the  latitude  mnd  longitude  of 
iiny  star  :  Also  its  rigiit  ascension  and  decUnation/' 

Put  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  proper  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,  whether  it  be  north  or  south  ;  bring  its  grsdaated 
edge  to  the  given  star ;  then  that  degree  on  the  quadrant  is  the 
star's  latitude  ;  and  the  degree  cut  by  the  quadrant  on  the  edip- 
tic  is  the  star's  longitude.  Thus  the  latitude  of  Arctoma  is  31 
degrees  north  :  Its  longitude  is  200  degrees  from  the  point  aries, 
or  20  degrees  from  libra.  The  latitude  of  Siriua  or  the  Dog  Star 
is  near  40  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  its  longitude  is  about 
100  degrees  from  arics,  or  10  degrees  from  cancer. 

To  find  a  starts  right  ascension  and  declination^  see  problem 
XVII.  for  it  is  done  the  same  way  a3  that  of  the  sun  ;  only 
observe  this  difierence,  that  the  snn  changes  both  his  right 
ascension  and  his  declination  every  day,  wlicreas  the  fixt  stars 
have  the  same  riglit  ascension  and  declination  all  the  days  in  the 
year. 

Remember  also,  that  the  fixt  stars  every  day  in  the  sanne 
year,  keep  the  same  longitude  and  latitudcy  as  well  as  the  same 
right  ascension  and  declination  ;^  but  the  planets  are  ever  chang- 
ing all  these,  and  the  learner  can  know  none  of  them  but  by  some 
almanacks  which  are  called  EphemerideSy  or  tables  which  are 
calculated  on  purpose  to  shew  the  longitude,  and  latitude,  or  the 
.place  of  the  several  planets  among  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac  every  day  in  the  year. 

Problem  XXXVII.  "  To  find  the  place  of  any  planet  on  the 
globe  :  Also  to  find  at  what  hour  any  planet,  (suppose  Jupiter) 
will  rise  or  set,  or  will  be  upon  the  meridian  any  given  day  of  the 
year. 

You  must  first  find  out  by  some  ephemeris^  what  degree  of 
what  sign  Jupiter  possesses  that  day  of  that  year  :  Mark  that  poiiit 
on  the  ecliptic  either  with  clialk  or  with  a  pencil,  or  by  sticking  on 

*  Tbe  ioicosible  cbaorc  of  lh(*  longitude,  rigbt  qcreosioD,  aod  dtrlioAtion  oV 
th«  fixt  tiari,  made  by  tin  tr  ilow    Botion  parallei  (o  th«  tclipti^  if  dm  vorih 
Boiice  io  tbit  place. 
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*  ■ 

«  Kitle  black  pateb  ;  atnd  then  for  that  day  and  that  night  you 
mj  perform  any  vroUem  by  that  pknet  in  the  same  maoncr  at 
jou  did  by  a  fixed  star. 

But  if  you  would  be  very  exact  you  must  not  only  seek  the 
plenefs  place  in  the  sign  for  that  day,  which  is  its  longitude,  but 
joa  must  seek  its  latitude  also  in  the  ephemeris  (which  indeed  ia 
the  superior  planets,  Jupiter ^  Saturn,  Mars,  alters  but  very 
Ktlefiir  whole  months  together)  and  thus  set  your  mark  in  that 
point  of  latitude,  or  distance  from  its  supposed  place  in  the  eclip* 
tic^  whether  northward  or  southward^  and  then  go  to  work  your 
problem  by  this  mark. 

I  shall  ^ve  but  one  instance,  which  will  suRiciently  direct  to 

solve  all  others  of  the  same  kind  that  relate  to  the  planets.     On 

tbe  3d  of  April  1723, 1  find  by  an  ephemeris  that  the  sun  is  about 

the  end  of  the  23d  degree  of  aries,  Jupiter  enters  the  8th  degree 

of  Capricorn,  and  (if  I  would  be  very  exact,)  I  observe  also  that 

the  latitude  of  Jupiter  that  day  is  15  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  « 

degree  to  the  north  :  There  I  make  a  mark  or  put  on  a  small 

black  patch  on  the  globe  to  stand  for  Jupiter.    Then  having  reC" 

tified  the  globe  for  the  latitude  v.  c.  of  London,  and  for  the  sun's 

place,  April  the  3(1,  1  turn  the  mark  which  I  made  for  Jupiter  to* 

the  eastern  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  I  find  Jupiter  will  rise  near 

tbe  south-  east  at  a  little  past  one  in  the  morning  :     He  will  come 

to   the  meridian  at  a  very  little  past  five  :  He  will  set  near  the 

south-west,  about  nine  in  the  morning. 

Then  if  I  rectify  the  globe  for  the  zenith,  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  being  brouglit  down  to  the  horizon,  will  tell  you  what  ia 
his  altitude,  and  what  his  azimuth,  at  any  given  hour  of  the  mom* 
ing  by  the  help  of  tlie  dial  and  index.  Or  hia  altitude  or  azimuth 
being  given  you  may  find  what  it  is  o'clock. 

By  this  means  you  may  find  tbe  hour  wh^n  the  moon  will 
rise  ana  set,  together  with  her  southing,  or  the  time  of  her  coming 
to  the  meridian.  But  let  it  be  noted,  that  the  moon  chanses  her 
place  in  the  zodiac  so  swiftly,  that  she  moves  through  13  degrees 
of  one  sign  every  day,  or  tliereubuut  ;  and  therefore  you  cannot 
find  the  precise  hour  and  minute  of  her  rising,  setting,  southing, 
&&  ui)on  the  globe  without  much  more  trouble  than  most  of  the 
other  planets  will  give  you,  which  change  their  places  in  the 
zodiac  much  more  slowly. 

Problem  XXXVIII.  ''  The  day  and  hour  of  a  solar  eclipse 
being  known  to  find  all  those  places  m  which  that  eclipse  will  be 
viable." 

By  the  13th  problem  find  out  at  what  place  the  sun,  is  vertical 
at  that  hour  of  the  day.  Bring  that  place  to  the  pole  or  vertical 
i)oint  of  the  wooden  horizon,  that  is,  rectify  the  globe  for  tha 
latitude  of  that  place  ;  then  the  globe  being  in  that 'Situation,  ub-. 
serve  what  places  are  in  tlie  upper  hemisphere;  for  it  \vVi«^W^^ 
ec)ip$e  the  sua  mil  be  vi$ibfy  eclipsed  in  most  of  \Vie\T\. 
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Problem  XXX1X«  ''  The  day  and  hour  of  a  lunar  ccKp!;e 
being  known,  to  find  by  the  globe  all  those  places  in  which  die 
same  will  be  visible/' 

By  problem  XIII.  find  as  before  at  what  place  the  sun  is 
Tertical  at  that  hour  ;  then  by  problem  IV.  find  the  antipodea  of 
that  place  :  Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  those  antipodea  ; 
tlius  they  will  be  in  the  zenith,  or  in  the  pole  of  the  horizon  ;  then 
observe  as  before  what  places  are  in  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the 
globe,  for  in  the  most  of  those  places  the  moon  will  be  visibly 
eclipsed.  The  reason  of  rcclifying  the  globe  for  the  antipodes  in 
this  problem,  is  because  tlic  moon  must  be  directly  opposite  to 
the  sun  whensoever  she  is  eclipsed. 

Sect.  XX. — Problems  relatiri^  to  Geography  and  Astronamyf 
to  be  performed  by  the  Use  oj  the  plain  Scale  and  Compasses^ 

IT  is  supposed  that  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  vritbf 
Some  of  the  first  and  easiest  principles  of  geometry,  before  he 
can  read  with  understanding  this  or  any  other  treatise  of  astrono- 
my or  geography  ;  and  it  is  presumed  also  that  he  knows  what  ia 
a  chordy  a  tangent  and  a  jn/e,  and  how  to  make  and  to  measure 
an  angle  either  by  a  lit^e  or  scale  of  chords^  or  sines  or  tangent Sy 
in  oroer  to  practise  the  problems  of  this  last  section  ;  though  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  these  things  is  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. Because  several  of  the  following  problems  will  depend 
upon  the  altitude,  or  azimuth  of  the  sun,  and  in  order  to  obtaiif 
tliese,  we  sometimes  use  a  pin  of  needle  fixed  perpendicularly,  on 
nn  upright  or  horizontal  plane  ;  therefore  the  first  problem  I  pro- 
pose shall  be  this,  (viz.) 

Problem  I.  "  How  to  fix  a  needle  perpendicular  on  a  pTane^, 
or  to  raise  a  perpendicular  style  or  pointer  in  order  to  make  obser- 
vations of  a  shadow/' 

Note,  Any  thing  fixed  or  set  up  to  cast  a  shadow  is  called  a 
style. 

One  way  to  perform  this,  is  by  having  at  hand  a  joiner** 
square,  and  while  one  edge  of  it  is  laid  flat  to  the  plane,  the  other 
edge  of  it  standing  up  will  shew  when  a  needle  or  style  is  fixed 
on  that  plane  perpendicularly,  if  it  be  a])plied  to  the  side  of  the 
needle. 

Note,  If  you  have  a  little  square  made  of  box  or  any  hard 
wood,  one  leg  being  fix,  and  the  other  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
one  inch  or  H  broud,  and  an  inch  thick,  with  a  thread  and  plum- 
met hanging  from  the  end  of  one  leg,  down  toward  the  place 
where  the  other  leg  is  joined,  as  in  figure  xiv.  and  a  large  hole 
for  the  plummet  to  play  in  it :  it  will  be  of  use  not  only  to  shew  you 
how  to  erect  a  needle  truly  perpendicular ;  but  it  will  also  discover 
whether  any  plane  be  tnily  smooth,  and  be  horizontal  or  level,  aa 
well  as  whether  any  upright  plane  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
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borizoD.  Socfa  a  aqnare  will  also  be  very  uteful  io  the  practice  ot 
toy  geometrical  problema,  by  drawiog  one  line  perpendicular  to 
iDother  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Another  way  to  fix  a  needle  perpendicular  to  any  plane,  ia 
tkis ;  deacribe  a  circle  as,  a,  o^  d,  h,  in  figure  xv«  Fix  a  needle  s 
pio  the  c^tre  p,  then  measure  from  several  opposite  parts  of  it, 
SI,  a,  o,  d^  A,  to  the  tip  of  the  needle  s^  and  fasten  the  needle  ao 
SI  that  the  tips,  shall  be  at  equal  distance  from  all  those  points,, 
then  it  ia  trtily  perpendicular. 

Note  here.  That  in  most  of  these  practices  where  a  perpen* 
dicolar  needle  is  required,  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  a 
needle  or  wire  strait  or  crooked,  which  may  be  called  a  style,  set 
op  sloping  at  random,  as  in  figure  xvi.  without  the  trouble  of  fix- 
ing it  perpendicular,  if  you  do  but  find  the  point  p  on  the  plane, 
whidilies  perpendicularly  under  the  tip  or  the  style  5,  and  tbia 
may  be  found  by  applying  the  edge  of  the  square,  desoribei 
figure  xiT.  to  the  tip  or  the  style  :  Though  there  are  other  waya 
to  find  this  perpendicular  point  for  nice  practices  in  dialing  by 
shadows,  which  require  great  exactness. 

But  take  notice  here,  that  if  you  use  this  method  of  a  style, 
set  up  sloping  at  random  as  in  figure  xti.  then  with  your  com- 
passes you  must  measure  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  style  $ 
to  the  point  p,  and  that  distance  must  be  counted  and  used  as  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  style  5  p  in  figure  xv.  wheresoever 
you  have  occasion  to  know  or  use  the  length  of  it.  Observe  also, 
that  if  the  tip  of  your  style  (whether  strait  or  crooked)  be  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  hic^h  from  the  plane,  you  will  scarce  be 
able  to  mark  the  point  of  shadow  exactly,  because  of  the  penum* 
bra  or  faint  shadow  which  leaves  the  point  or  edge  of  a  shadow 
undetermined. 

On  a  horizontal  or  level  plane  you  must  use  a  much  shorter 
style  when  the  sun  is  low,  or  in  winter,  because  the  shadow  ia 
long ;  but  in  the  longest  days  in  summer  a  four  inch  style  ia 
autiicient,  though  the  shadow  at  that  season  be  very  short  all  the 
middle  hours  of  the  day.  From  the  tip  of  the  style  to  the  tip  of 
the  shadow  should  never  be  above  six  inches  distance. 

After  all,  if  you  have  frequent  occasion  for  a  perpendicular 
style  to  observe  a  shadow  hy  it,  I  know  nothing  easier  than  to  get 
a  small  prism  of  wood,  or  ivory,  or  rather  of  brass,  such  as  is  de- 
scribed figure  xvii.  (iCt  the  base  be  a  right  angled  triangle  a  b 
c  :  the  line  b  c  an  inch  :  a  b  two  inches  :  and  let  the  height  of  the 
prism,  viz.  a  d  or  c  e  be  three  inches  (or  near  four  inches  if  you 
please.)  By  this  meanH  you  obtain  three  perpendicular  atyles  of 
different  lengths,  accurding  as  you  want  the  shadow  to  be 
either  longer  or  shorter  in  summer  or  in  winter.  If  you  set  it  upon 
the  square  side  a  b  o  o,  your  perpendicular  style  will  be  b  c  or 
o  £  :  if  it  be  b  o,  then  c  is  the  tip  of  the  style,  and  b  marks  the 
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point  on  (he  plane.  If  yon  let  it  on  the  square  tide  tf  c  o  s  at  it 
atanda  in  the  figare,  then  a  a,  or  d  o  ia  your  pefepepificvAir  atyle. 
Or  if  you  aet  it  on  its  triangular  baae  a  b  c,  then  eifter  a  d^  or 
9  b  or  «H  will  I>e  your  perpendicular  atyle. 

Thii  Kttle  plain  priim  has  these  great  advantages  in  it,  Wr. 
That  you  cSn  set  it  up  in  a  moment  on  a  perfectly  smooth  plane, 
and  you  are  sure  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane ;  and  then  if 
you  require  it  to  stand  there  any  time,  and  it  should  happen  to 
be  moved,  if  you  have  but  fixed  and  marked  its  phure  |^  the 
lower  edges  on  the  plane,  and  remember  which  rage  you  de- 
signed for  the  style,  you  may  set  it  exactly  in  the  sanie  peaitioo 
again. 

Problem  II.  '^  How  to  take  the  allitode  of  the  auti  bv  a 
ifeedle  fixed  on  a  horizontal  plane,  or  by  any  perpendiciuiar 
sJlyle." 

In  all  these  practices  be  sure  that  your  piano  be  truly  level 
s»  horizontals^  which  you  cannot  vi^tW  know  without  sene  such, 
instniment  as  I  have  described  before,  figure  xiv.  which  aer.ve» 
iustead  of  a  level. 

You  roust  apply  this  instrument  or  square  not  only  to  one. 
part,  but  to  every  part  of  the  plsjie,  wheresoever  you  can  ima- 
l^qe  the  shadow  will  fal!^  to  see  if  it  be  precisely  horizontal  or 
level ;  for  a  very,  small  variation  from  the  level  will  cause  a  great 
difierence  in  the  length  and  in  the  |K)iut  of  shadow  ;  and  upou. 
this  account  there  are  few  window-stools,  or  any  boards  or  pojita 
fixed  by  the  commou  work  of  carpenters  sufficiently  level  for  % 
just  observation  in  astronomy  or  dialling. 

Fix  your  perpendicular  style  p  s,  as  in  figure  xviu.  observe 
the  point  of  shadow  cast  from  the  tip  of  the  style  s  ;  draw  p  c  ; 
then  take  the  height  of  the  style  p  s  in  your  compasses  ;  sot  it 
perpendicular  on  p  c ;  draw  the  line  s  c  on  the  plane,  and  ilie 
angle  c  is  the  sun's  altitude,  viz.  do  degrees. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  if  you  suppose  c  the  centre  and  c  p 
to  be  the  radius,  then  p  s  is  the  tangent  of  the  altitude  35  de- 
grees ;  for  it  measures  the  angle  c  or  the  arch  p  a.  But  if 
you  make  s  the  centre,  and  suppose  s  p  to  be  the  radius  of 
a  circle,  c  p  is  the  tangent  of  the  coaltitude  of  the  sun,  viz.  55 
degrees,  for  it  is  that  tangent  which  measures  the  angles  s  or  tha 
arch  p  £  I 

Hence  it  will  fullow  that  if  you  fix  a  perpendicular  needle, 
pointer  or  style,  on  any  horizontal  plane,  and  divide  a  line,  as 
p  c,  according  to  the  scale  of  tangents,  whose  radius  shall  be 
p  8,  beginniug  at  p  towards  c,  and  make  this  line  of  tangents 
moveable  round  the  centre  p,  the  shadow  of  the  style  will  shew 
you  the  eoaltitude  of  the  sun  at  any  time  on  thai  moveable  scale 
of  tangents. 
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Or  if  the  scale  of  lanreDts  p  c  be  divided  on  the  immoveable 
kriMOtal  plaae  itself,  aod  yoa  describe  conoentric  circles  oh  the 
OHrfre  p  through  every  degree  of  that  scale,  the  shadow  of 
the  tip  of  the  style  v?ill  shew  the  coaltitude  among  those  cirdes ; 
be  they  will  exactly  represent  the  parallels  of  altitude  in  the 
kaveos. 

Note,  This  is  described  thus  particuhurlv  rather  for  demon- 
ilration  than  use,  because  when  the  sun  is  low  the  shadow  p  c 
win  be  extended  many  feet  or  yards. 

Problem  III.  '<  To  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun  by  a  style 
on  a  perpendicular  or  upright  plane.*' 

Fix  your  style  a  b  perpendicular  to  a  flat  board  as  figuris 

XIX.  raise  your  board  exactly  upright,  a|id  turn  it  to  the  sun;  sq 

fkat  the  shadow  of  the  style  a  d  may  be  cast  downward  directly 

perpendicular  from  the  centre  a  in  the  line  a  a.    Then  take  the 

feo^h  of^the  style  a  b  in  your  compasses,  and  set  it  on  the  board 

at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  shadow,  from  a  to  b  ;  draw  the  line 

B  n ;  and  the  angle  a  d  b  shall  be  the  sun^s  coaltitude,  (or  zenith 

distance  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  viz.  55  degrees ;  the  tangent 

of  which  is  A  B  to  the  radius  d  a,  and  the  angle  a  b  o  (which  is 

the  compliment  of  it)  or  85d.  shall  be  the  sun^s  altitude ;  the  tan« 

gent  of  which  is  a  u  to  the  radius  b  a. 

Or  to  make  this  more  evident,  draw  the  obscure  line  d  o  pa« 
rallel  to  A  B,  i.  e.  horizontal,  and  the  angle  b  d  o  will  plainly  ap* 
pear  to  be  the  angle  of  the  aun's  altitude  35  degrees. 

Hence  it  will  followy  that  if  the  line  a  n  be  prolonged  to  a 
And  divided  according  to  the  degrees  of  the  scale  of  tangents, 
this  board  or  instrument  will  be  always  ready  to  shew  the  sun's 
altitude  on  that'scale,  the  shadow  of  the  style  a  b  turned  directly 
to  the  sun,  when  the  board  is  held  up  and  made  to  stand  perpen* 
dicular  to  the  horizon. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  foundation  of  those  dials  which  are  made 
on  moveable  columns,  or  on  walking  canes,  which  shew  the  hour 
erf  the  day  by  the  different  altitudes  of  the  sun  in  the  various  sea- 
eons  of  the  year. 

Noi^y  There  are  several  other  ways  to  find  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  by  a  moveable  or  immoveable  upright  plane,  and  a  per* 
pendicular  style  fixed  on  it.  But  none  of  those  ways  of  taking 
an  altitude  by  the  point  or  end  of  the  shadow  are  the  most  com- 
modious and  exact  for  common  use ;  I  have  chiefly  mentioned 
them  to  lead  the  learner  into  a  more  familiar  and  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  and  reason  of  these  operations. 

If  no  regular  instrument  be  at  hand  to  take  the  sun's  altitude, 
I  prefer  the  following  method  above  any  others. 

ProbUni  IV.  ^^  To  find  the  sun's  ^r  any  star's  altitude  b| 
the  plain  board,  thread  an4  plummet'* 
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Ttke  a  imooth  flat  board  nnnopq  which  is  at  leaatB  or 
inches  broad  every  way,  tec  figure  xz.  Mark  two  poiata  od  it  t 
a  c  at  least  seven  or  eight  inches  distance,  and  draw  that  line- 
Fix  a  very  short  pin  at  c  perpendicular  which  may  be  done  anil 
dently  true  by  guess.  Hang  a  thread  and  plummet  on  it ;  boi 
up  the  edge  of  the  board  to  the  sun  till  the  shadow  of  the  pin  t 
cast  all  abog  tlie  line  a  c.  Observe  where  the  thread  falb 
mark  a  point  in  it  as  at  cl ;  draw  the  line  d  c,  and  the  angle  a  c 
is  the  concpleroent  of  the  sun's  altitude  ;  or  you  may  draw  th 
whole  quadrant  ace,  and  then  the  angle  d  c  eiu  the  sun's  alti 
tude.  Now  if  the  arch  d  ehe  measured  by  a  line  of  chords  yo 
find  the  purab.er  of  degrees. 

•  Note,  That  the  degrees  of  altitude  must  always  be  reckooe 
from  that  side  of  the  quadrant  which  is  held  next  to  the  sun,  vu 
c  Cy  the  coaltitude  from  the  side  c  a.  Note  farther,  That  th 
sun's  altitude  should  scarce  ever  be  taken  within  half  an  hour  ( 
noon  for  any  other  purposes  beside  the  finding  of  the  meridia 
altitude  ;  because  for  an  hour  together  the  altitude  then  increase 
or  decreases  so  very  little,  the  suu  being  then  near  the  middle  < 
its  diurnal  arch. 

Take  notice  also,  that  when  tlie  sun  is  near  the  horizon  i 
appears  higher  than  really  it  is  by  reason  of  the  refraction  c 
breaking  of  its  rays  in  passing  through  a  larger  space  of  atmoi 
phere  or  thicker  air.  When  the  sun  is  one  degree  high  its  refrai 
lion  causes  it  to  appear  near  half  a  degree  higher  than  it  is.  A 
two  degrees  high  the  refraction  is  20  minutes,  at  three  degro 
the  refraction  is  15  minutes,  at  five  degrees  the  refraction  is  J 
minutes,  at  10  degrees  the  refraction  is  5  minutes.  You  mu 
therefore  allow  proportionably  by  deducting  so  much  fromth 
apparent  altitude  when  you  make  an  observation  near  sun-ri 
or  sun-set.  •' 

Note  again,  That  the  heavier  your  plummet  is,  the  moi 
steady  it  will  hang,  and  make  the  observation  more  exact 
you  please  you  may  draw  the  whole  quadrant  on  the  board,  an 
stick  in  the  pin  at  the  centre  before  you  make  your  observatioi 
which  indeed  is  the  most  proper  wuy.  You  may  find  the  alt 
tude  of  the  mboh  the  same  way.  And .  the  altitude  of  ar 
star  may  be  found  by  the  same  board,  if  you  stick  in  anotb 
very  short  pin  perpendicular  at  a,  and  fixing  your  eye  at  s  brin 
both  the  pins  a  and  c  just  over  the  star  ;  then  the  thread  wi 
liang  (supjiose)  on  the  point  d  in  the  arch,  and  shew  the  degn 
or  angle  of  altitude  to  be  cf  c  e. 

Problem  V.  "  To  observe  tlie  meridian  altitude  of  the  su 
or  its  height  at  noon  ;  and  by  the  same  method  to  find  any  star 
meridian  altitude.'* 

If  you  know  exactly  when*  it  is  noon;  take  the  altitude  < 
tiic  sun  by  any  instrument  within  a  minute  or  two  of  that  tiro< 
and  that  la  the  meridian  altitude ;  for  two  or  tlu'ee  minutes  i 
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iKKm  make  no  sensible  difference  in  the  altitude.     But  if  you  no 

lufe  DO  dock  or  dial  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  whose  truth  you 

am  rely  upoo,  tbeo  a  liltl^  iefore  noon  obaerve  aud  aet  down  the 

ttkhttde  e? ery  four  or  five  minutes  till  you  find  it  begint  to  grow 

•  fittle  loaiy  then  review  your  observations,  and  the  greateat 

kdght  waa  the  true  meridian  altitude.    You  may,  by  the  same 

sneChod,  find  the  meridian  altitude  of  any  star  above  the  horizon, 

if  you  make  several  observations,  when  the  star  is  coming  near 

€o  the  north  or  aouth  part  of  the  meridian. 

Problem  VI.  '^^  How  to  find  out  the  declination  of  the  aun, 
€Mr  of  any  large  or  known  star.^' 

If  you  know  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  you  are,  with 

%he  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  any  day  in  the  year,  or  if  you  know 

<he  aun^s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  you  may  find  the  declination  of  the 

iMiQ  thereby  geometrically,  as  shall  be  shewn  afterward:     But 

m  f  tbeae  are  not  known,  then  in  order  to  other  a&tronomical  oper^ 

^tiooa,  you  must  seek  the  declination  of  the  sun  for  that  day, 

^ther  by  the  globe  on  the  brazen  meriflian,  or  in  a  scale  of  the 

^Kun^s  declination,  which  is  drawn  on  artificial  quadranta  or  other 

Maiathematical  instruments  ;  or  it  may  be  found  in  tables  of  the 

^un^s  declination  calculated  exactly  to  every  minute  of   a  de« 

^gree  for  every  day  in  the  year,  which  is  the  best  way  where  it 

xaay  be  had. 

Thvre  are  also  tables  of  declination  of  several  of  the  moat 
'Kiotcd  atars.  These  arc  all  the  year  at  the  same  distance  from 
jLhe  equator,  and  their  declination  does  not  vary  as  the  sun's  doea. 
Tfhese  tables  of  the  sun  and  star's  declination  arc  found  at  the  end 
^:>f  this  l>ook.  Sect  XXI.  But  let  it  be  noted  here,  that  the 
declination  of  the  sun  not  only  changes  every  day  in  the  year^ 

%ut  it  differs  also  some  few  minutes  in  the  next  year  from  the  year 
Jbregoing,  even  on  the  same  nay  of  the  month  :     Whence  thia 

difference  arises,  and  how  to  act  with  respect  to  it,  see  problem 

^XX.  following,  and  more  in  Sect.  XXI. 

Problem  Vll.  ^'  To  find  the  latitude  of  any  place  by  the 
meridiaa  altitude  and  declination  of  the  sun  any  day  in  the 
year.'! 

The  way  to  find  the  latitude  of  any  place  (i.  e.  the  distance 
«f  the  zenith  of  that  place  from  the  equator)  by  the  meridian 
adtltude  of  the  sun,  is  first  to  seek  its  colafitude,  i.  e.  the  comple* 
vnent  of  its  latitude,  or  (which  is  all  one)  the  elevation  of  the 
equator  above  the  horizon  of  that  place. — Suppose  the  day  given 
be  the  21st  of  June,  or  the  summer  solstice. 

This  may  be  done  by  looking  back  to  the  figure  iii.    First, 

Draw  the  line  h  o  for  the  horizon,  and  from  the  centre  c  raise  a 

perpendicular  c  z  to  represent  the  zenith.    Make  the  semicirole 

H  z  o  for  the  meridian  :     Then  suppose  the  meridian  altitude  of 

the  aun  at  the  suinmer  solstice  be  02  degrees,  by  the  use  of  your 

T  2  ^ 


ooiD|MSMt  ftiid  a  teak  of  ohdrdttet  op  MfrooiHtos:  Abo 
die  deeUofttioii  of  the  aun  thai  day  befaw  SSI  Atgnm  northwawlj 
aet  SSi  from  a  downward,  and  it  will  mid  the  point  a,  and  the 
arch  H  B  it  the  altitude  of  the  equator  above  the  horiion,  or  the 
eolatitudeof  the  place,  yh.  88i  degreea :  Thenoe  you  find  the 
htitude  ia  E  z  or  51|  degrees  which  completes  a  quadrant  Thea 
if  joa  draw  the  line  b  c  it  will  reprmnt  the  equator  in  thai 
acheme. 

Suppose  you  take  the  meridian  aUUuiejrf  the  sun  on  eithei 
of  the  equinoctial  days,  viz.  in  Bfaroh  or  l^ptember,  and  you 
find  it  to  be  S8i  degrees :  Set  up  811  firom  h  to  e,  then  the  sua 
having  no  declination  the  meridian  altitude  itsdf  shews  you  the 
hdght  of  the  equator  above  the  horison^  which  ia  the  complemani 
of  the  htitude. 

Suppoae  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  the  shortest  daj 
be  19  demes,  set  up  15  from  h  to  v :  Then  the  sun^s  dedina^ 
tion  is  Sit  degrees  southward ;  thereibre  set  Sd{  from  v  upward) 
and  it  finds  the  point  b  :  And  the  arch  h  b  is  the  complement  d 
the  latitude  as  before,  viz.  88|  degrees. 

For  all  these  practices  the  chief  rule  is  this.  In  the  sum- 
mer half-vear  set  your  declination  downward  from  the  point  ol 
the  meridian  altitude,  and  it  will  find  the  equator^ s  heignt  above 
the  horizon.  In  winter  set  your  declination  upward  from  the 
point  of  the  meridian  altitude,  ^d  it  will  shew  you  the  height  of 
the  equat&t.  The  reason  of  it  is  most  evident  in  the  third  and 
fourth  figures. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  recollect  what  I  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  in  Sect.  V.  figure  iv.  that  the  latitude  of  any 
place  (that  is  the  distance  of  its  zenith  from  tlie  equator)  z  b  tt 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  p  o  above  the  horizon.  Thereby 
it  appears  that  the  elevation  of  the  equator  above  the  horizon  ol 
that  place  on  one  side  as  £  h  (which  is  the  complement  of  the 
latitude)  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  pole^s  elevation  on 
the  other  side  as  z  p.  If  therefore  the  latitude  (suppose  of 
London)  be  b  z  or  p  o  51|  the  colatitude  p  z  or  h  b  will 
be  38i  for^  must  complete  a  quadrant  or  00  degrees  ;  and  there-r 
fore  if  you  set  the  pomt  p  51}  degrees  above  o  on  the  other 
side  ioi  the  horizon,  and  draw  the  line  p  c,  you  have  the  axis  o(f 
the  world  represented,  or  the  north-pole  in  its  proper  elevatioai 
for  London,  and  standing  (as  it  ought)  at  right- angles  with  the 
equator  b  c. 

I  have  represented  the  solution  of  this  sixth  problem  in  a 
geometnctd  manner  to  -shew  tlie  reason  of  this  practice ;  but  thia 
problem  of  finding  the  latitude  by  the  meridian  altitude  is  much 
easier  performed  arithmetically  thus.  In  the  winter  half-year 
add  the  dedination  to  the  memian  altitude,  and  it  gives  vou  the 
cplatitaKie.  In  the  eummer  hdf-year  substract  the  sun's  declimi- 
ibn  bom  the  meridian  altitude  and  it  gives  the  colatitude* 
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Bzanple  June  lllh 

Merid.    AU.    bs 03 

Sun's  Declin.    bs ^33i    ts 


Colaiitude    be 38i 


December  llth 
Merid.    Alt.     bv  15 

SurisDecUn.    ev ^2,8j  S 

Colatitude    he 88i 

TheD  if  yoa  snbstraet  the  ooUtiiude  from  the  senith  or  90^ 
JOQ  fiod  the  latitude,  at. 

Zenith  hz 00 

Colatitude      he 88i 


Latitude  Ez 51  i   ^ 


After  all  it  most  be  observed  here,  that  all  these  problema 
it  fiDdiog  the  latitude  of  the  place  by  the  sun  or  starts  meridiaa 
altitude,  &c.  belong  chiefly  to  those  places  which  lie  witltin 
ihit  temperate  zones.  If  the  place  lie  in  the  torrid  or  frigid 
WMs^  these  methods  of  solution  are  good,  when  the  meridian 
ion  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  zenith  with  the  equator^  whe» 
tbcT  north  or  south.  But  if  not,  then  there  must  be  some  little 
diflference  of  operation  at  sometimes  of  the  year.  Yet  if  you 
project  a  scheme  for  the  solution  of  such  an  enquiry  like  figure 
uiy  the  very  reason  of  things  will  shew  you  when  you  must  add 
cr  aubstract. 

Problem  VIII.  '<  To  find  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun 
any  day  of  the  year,  the  latitude  of  the  place  being  given.^* 

•This  is  but  the  converse  of  th^  former  problem,  and  therein 
ibre  is  to  be  performed  the  conHary  way,  via.  in  winter  sub- 
atract  the  declination  v  e  from  the  equinoctial  altitude  or  oolati* 
tude  H  E,  and  the  remainder  is  h  v  the  meridian  altitude.  In 
hammer  add  the  declination  e  s  to  the  equinoctial  altitude,  or 
colatitude  h  e,  and  it  gives  the  meridian  altitude  h  s.  The  me- 
tidimn  altitude  at  the  equinoxes  is  the  same  with  the  colatitude  aa 
before. 

Problem  ESL  '*  To  find  the  declination  of  the  sun,  its  me- 
ridian altitude  and  the  latitude  of  the  place  being  given.'* 

It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  describe  this  practice  to  those  who 
liave  perfectly  learned  the  two  foregcnng  problems. 

Sttbatract  the  coUtitude  h  e  from   the  meridiaa 

T  8 
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in  summer  H  s,  and  the  remainder  ii  the  mid*!!  summer  declina- 
tion  s  8. 

Substraci  the  meridian  altitude  in  winter  h  v  from  the  cola- 
titude  H  £,  and' the  remainder  is  the  sun's  winter  declination  e 
V.  Or  in  short,  if  the  meridian  altitude  and  colatitude  be  given, 
aubstract  the  less  from  the  greater,  and  the  remainder  is  the  sun's 
declination. 

Problem  X.  ^'  To  find  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  the  raeri* 
dian  altitude  of  a  star,  when  it  i9  on  the  south  meridian.'' 

Find  the  declination  of  that  star  in  some  table  or  scale  of 
the  star's  declination.  If  it  has  declination  northward,  (as  the 
sun  has  in  summer)  substract  the  declination  from  tlie  meridian 
altitude,  and  it  gives  you  the  colatitude.  If  the  star's  declina- 
tion be  southward  (as  the  sun's  is  in  winter)  add  its  declina- 
tion to  its  meridian  altitude,   and  it  gives  you  the  colatitude. 

Note,  When  I  speak  of  nortli  and  southward  in  relation  to 
winter  and  summer,  in  many  of  these  problems,  I  mean  in  nor- 
thern  latitude  such  as  ours  is  in  Great  Britain.  When  the  star  is 
on  the  north  meridian  sec  how  to  find  the  latitude  by  it  in  problem 
XXXII. 

Problem  XI.  "  By  what  methods  is  the  longitude  of  places 
to  be  found." 

Though  the  latitude  (wliich  lies  northward  and  southward) 
may  be  determined  with  the  utmost  certainty  by  the  methods  be- 
fore proposed,  yet  the  longitude  of  a  place  (which  is  the  distance 
of  any  two  places  from  each  other  eastward  or  westward)  is  very 
hard  to  be  determined  by  the  sun  or  stars,  because  they  always 
appear  moving  round  from  east  to  west.  The  longitude  there- 
fore of  places  is  usually  found  by  measuring  the  distance  on  earth 
or  sea  from  west  or  east. 

The  map-makers  who  describe  countries,  provinces  or  king- 
doms, measure  the  distances  on  the  earth  by  an  instrument  made 
on  purpose,  with  a  wheel  so  contrive<l,  that  a  certain  number 
of  its  revolutions  is  equal  to  a  pole,  a  furlong,  or  a  mile ;  it  liath 
also  a  mariner's  compass  lyd  needle  touched  with  a  loadstone 
fastened  to  it,  to  shew  liow  much  their  course  varies  from  the 
north  or  south. 

In  this  last  age  they  have  aho  invented  a  way  to  find  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  two  towns  that  arc  some  thou- 
sands of  miles  asupdor  in  distant  nations  ;  and  that  is  by  a  nice 
and  exact  observation  of  the  moment  when  the  eclipses  of  the 
woon  begin  or  end,  made  by  mathematicians  at  those  distant 
places.  And  thus  by  the  difference  of  time  in  those  eclipses  they 
compute  the  distance  of  place. 

This  invention  is  still  further  improved  by  observations  of 
the  eclipses  of  the  four  moons  or  little  secondary  planets,  which 
roll  jound  the  planet  Jupiter  as  our  moon  does  round  our  earth. 
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By  tbete  metns  tbe  supposed  distances  of  some  plaees  in  the 
fiNtand  West  Indies,  have  been  altered,  and  the  mistakes  of 
Nfend  Imndred  miles  eorrectbd.  ■       • 

Tbe  sailors  measure  it  at  sea  by  the  log,  which  is  a  piete 
of  board  fastened  to  a  long  line  which  they  cast  out  of  the  ship 
while  a  minute  or  half-minute  glass  begins  to  run :  Then  draw^ 
iigin  the  log,  they  see  how  far  the  ship  has  sailed  in  a  minute ; 
lad  supposing  the  circumstances  of  the  wind  and  water  to  be  the 
nme,  they  compute  tinreby  how  far  they  have  sailed  in  some 
lioars.  But  this  t>eing  a  very  uncertain  way  of  reckoning  because 
of  the  continual  changes  either  of  the  strength  or  the  point  of 
the  wind,  or  current  of  the  water,  they  are  often  liable  to  mis- 
takes. Therefore  it  has  been  the  famous  and  solicitous  enailiry 
of  these  last  ages  how  to  find  out  and  ascertain  longUme  at 
ita;  and  there  is  so  vast  a  reward  as  twenty  thousand  pounds 
offered  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  any  man  who  shall 
invent  a  method  for  it,  which  shall  be  plain,  easy  ahd,  practica- 
ble at  sea. 

Probkm  XII.  ^^  To  find  the .  value  of  the  degree  of  a 
mater  circle  upon  the  earth,  or  how  much  it  contains  in  Eng- 
lish measure.'' 

« 

Here  let  it  be  noted,  that  one  degree  of  a  greater  circle  on 

tbe  earth  answers  to  one  degree  of  a  greater  circle  in  the  Aea- 

%tm.     It  is  true  the  heavenly  circles  are  incomparably  larger 

^ban  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ;  and  they  are  also  larger 

than  each  other  according  to  the  ditTerent  distances  of  the  pla- 

tieta  and  stars ;  yet  every  circle  (whether  greater  or  lesser)  is 

divided  into  360  degrees,  and  therefore  thougli  circles  differ 

^ever  so  much  in  magnitude,  yet,  wh^n  they  are  sup|)0sed  to  be 

Mzoticeniricaly  (i.  e.  to  have  the  same  centre)  every  single  degree 

€iC  each  circle  is  correspondent  to  a  single  degree  of  all  other 

circles. 

Now  that  a  degree  of  the  heavens  thus  answers  to  a  degree 

«n  tbe  earth  is  very  evident ;  for  if  we  travel  on   earth,  or  sail 

€me  degree  northward  or  southward  on  the  same  meridian,  we 

shall  find  by  the  sun  or  the  fixed  stars  in  heaven  that  our  zenith 

js  just  a  degree  altered,  our  latitude  is  changed  one  degree,  and 

our  pole  is  one  degree  more  or  less  elevated,  (viz.)  more  elevated 

if  we  g^  from  London  taward  the  north,  and  less  elevated  if  we 

go  toward  the  south,  till  we  come  to  the  equator.    Afterward 

the  contrary  pole  is  elevated  gradually.    By  such  experiments 

as  these  philosophers  infer  also  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  and  not  a 

plane  surface. 

Wherefore  to  find  the  value  of  a  degree  on  a  greater  dr- 
cle  of  the  earth,  you  must  travel  directly  m  the  same  meridian^ 
measuring  your  miles  all  the  way,  till  your  latitude  be  altered 
.one  degree ;  and  then  (if  you  have  been  exact  in  your  mea« 
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•ore)  yoa  will  find  that  yoa  haw  tratellcd  alnot  70  .Eoglii 
Biiks;  tbougb  geognphera  often  radum  60  geomphieal  nA 
to  a  degree  for  greater  ease  ia  eomfmuttoii,  as  1  liafe  aai 
bcfiHre* 

PrMem  Xm.  ^Tofiadthe  ciffoumfeffenee,  Ae  diamelia 

tlM  awCMe  and  aelid  oootentaef  the  earth. 

« 

HaTing  foond  the  Tahie  of  one  degree  to  be  70  mile%  nwl 
tiply  that  by  800,  and  it  prodooea  9S,M0  mOee  for  the  otrcw 
fareooe.  #* 

The  diameter  ia  in  proportion  to  the  eireamference  as  US  t 
8S5,  oraa 50  to  1579or  in  nore brief  and  Tolgar aooount  at?  i 
to  fifty  Wlridh  will  mi^e  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  be  abea 
OOOO^nika. 

Makipiy  fhe  circomferenoe  by  the  duuneter,  and  that  jit 
duet  ahall  be  fhe  aqoare  feet,  finriongs,  miles,  &c.  of  the  an 
feoe.  Hfnhioly  the  nirfSu)e  by  the  sixth  part  of  the  diamela 
and  that  will  give  the  aoSd  content 

Note,  That  ffeographers  differ  a  little  in  the  compntatfoa  i 
flieae  meaMireSy  because  they  diflbr  in  tlie  measure  of  a  shuH 
degree :  And  that  is  beeause  of  the  crookedness  and  inequafit 
of  any  road  that  you  can  travel  for  70  miles  together.  Tfa 
jostest  measures  have  made  OOi  miles  go  to  a  degree,  or  the  roon 
number  of  70  miles. 

Problem  XIV.  ^  To  find  the  value  of  a  degree  of  a  lesai 
CRcle  on  the  earth,  i.  e.  the  value  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  th 
lesser  parallels  of  latitude.'* 

I  have  mentioned  it  before  under  the  Illd  Problem  of  th 
lOfh  Section  that  all  the  degrees  marked  on  the  equator,  or  oi 
any  of  meridians  are  70  miles,  because  all  Ihose  lines  are  groi 
cfardes  ;  yet  in  the  parallels  of  latitude,  the  further  you  go  froc 
the  equator,  the  circle  grows  less  and  less,  and  oonsequentl 
each  degree  of  it  must  be  less  also ;  and  for  this  reaaon  th 
whole  cmle  of  SOO  degreea  near  the  pole  will  not  make  abov 
860  miles ;  and  as  vou  approach  still  nearer  to  the  pole,  it  wi 
not  flftake  so  many  furlongs  or  feet. 

To  find  therefore  tlie  true  vulue  of  a  degree  suppose  in  th 
parallel  of  latitude  of  London  51  i  degrees,  use  this  metfiod 
figure  xzii.  Make  a  straight  line  a  b  to  represent  one  d^gre« 
in  the  equator,  divide  it  into  00  geographical  miles,  or  into  9 
English  miles,  all  equal.  Set  the  foot  of  your  compasses  in  j 
describe  an  arch  from  b  to  c  ot  51i  degrees,  then  from  th 
point  e  let  fail  a  perpendicular  to  n,  and  4  d  is  the  measure  t 
a  degree  of  longitude  in  the  parallel  of  London,  (via.)  aboi 
4S|  miles. 

The  demonstration  of  it  may  thus  be  explained.  Proloni 
the  arch  a  c  and  complete  the  ouadrant  a  a  a.  Then  b  aha! 
rqireasnt  the  nordi  pole ;  a  a,  tpe  northern  half  of  the  axia  01 
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ikewoMf  A  B  the setnidiainete^ at  the  equator,  and  n  c  ike  semi- 

diuBflter  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  for  London.    Then  aridiT 

JBelicaUy,  if  the  Uoe  a  b   (suppose  iOOO  equal  parts)  allow. 70 

miles  for  a  degree,  what  will  no  (L  e.  about  621  equal  parts) 

allow?    ADS.43i. 

Or  trig^nometrically  thus  :  a  b  is  the  whole  sine  of  OO'^  or 
vmdius.  M  c.  is  the  sine  of  the  colatitude  88  ^|.  Then  say, 
JkB  A  B  or  the  sine  90"^  is  to  70  mileS|  so  is  n  c  or  a  o  the  sine  of 
38^1  to  48}  miles. 

Note,  This  diagram  or  figure  will  shew  the  Talue  of  a  de* 
gpeee  of  longitude  in  any  parallel  of  latitude,  if  from  every  degree 
in  the  arch  e  c  b.  a  perpendicular  were  drawn  to  the  line  a  b. 
Therefore  a  whole  line  of  sines  if  numbered  backward,  and 
applied  to  a  scale  of  70  equal  parts,  will  shew  the  miles  ooo* 
Gained  io  one  degree  of  longitude  under  any  parallel  of  latitodo 
wvliaUoever. 

Haying  shewn  in  former  problems  how  to  take  the  meridian 
aaltitude  of  the  sun,  and  thereby  to  find  the  latitude  of  any  piaea 
the  oarth,  I  think  it  may  be  proper  now  to  shew  how  to  prd« 

the  sphere  for  any  latitude  upon  the  plane  of  the  mertdiail, 
4iuid  represent  it  in  straight  lines,  which  is  called  the  analemma ; 
because  the  erection  of  this  scheme  (and  sometimes  of  a  little 
part  of  it)  will  solve  a  variety  of  astronomical  problems,  as  will 
aappear  hereaifter. 

Problem  XV,  ^^  To  erect  the  analemma,  or  represent 
the  sphere  in  straight  lines  for  the  latitude  of  London  511 
cleg^rees.'* 

Ftrstf  It  is  supposed  you  have  a  scale  of  chords  at  hand^ 
tir  a  quadrant  ready  divided  into  90  degrees.  Take  the  extent 
of  00  degrees  of  the  line  of  chords  in  your  compasses,  (or  which 
is  all  one)  the  radius  of  your  quadrant,  and  describe  the  circle 
H  z  £  0  8  a  for  a  meridian  both  north  and  south  as  in  figure 
3ULIII.  via.  i«  B  s,  which  represents  12  o^clock  at  noon;  and  n  a 
m,  which  represents  the  hour  of  midnight. 

Througli  c  the  centre  draw  the  line  r  o  for  the  horiaon.  At 
90  degrees  distance  from  h  and  o  mark  the  point  a  and  d  for  the 
zenith  and  nadir ;  then  draw  the  line  z  o  which  will  cross  h  o  at 
Bright  angles,  and  will  represent  the  azimuth  of  east  and  west ; 
^a  the  semicurcle  z  o  d  represents  the  north  azimuth,  and  z  h  o 
the  south. 

Above  the  horizon  o  mark  n  for  the  north  pole  elevated  Sli 
^degrees ;  through  the  centre  c  draw  the  line  n  s  for  the  axis  (/ 
^e  world;  which  line  will  also  represent  the  hour  circle  of  six 
oVlock,  being  at  00  degrees  distance  from  noon  and  midnight ; 
^  will  stand  for  the  south  pole,  depressed  as  much  below  h  the 
mouth  side  of  the  horizon,  as  n  the  north  pole  is  raised  above  e 
on  the  north  side  of  it« 
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At  00  degrees  from  n  mark  e  and  q  on  each  aide  ;  thei 
crosa  the  axis  of  the  -world  m  s  with  the  line  b  a  at  right  angiei 
which  represents  the  equator.  Thus  a  will  be  00  degreea  m>n 
N  the  north  pole,  511  degrees  from  a  the*  zenith,  which  is  th< 
latitude,  and  it  will  be  38i  degrees  above  h  the  horizon  whid 
ia  the  complement  of  the  latitude. 

At  23  degrees  from  e  en  each  side  mark  the  points  m  am 
w ;  then  parallel  to  the  equator  or  r  .  a  draw  the  line  ic  S 
for  the  tropic  of  cancer,  and  the  w  Vf  for  the  tropic  of  capri 
corn.  After  that,  through  the  centre  c  draw  m  V^  >vhich  is  ihi 
ecliptic  :  It  cuts  the  equator  e  u  in  c,  and  makes  an  angle  wit! 
it  or  2H  degrees. 

From  the  points  v  s  mark  p  and  jt  on  each  side  at  the  dia 
tanee  of  23i  degrees,  p  p  are  the  poles  of 'the  ecliptro,  and  tb 
line  p  X  and  x  p  being  drawn  are  the  two  polar  drcles,  via.  tb 
artic  and  antartic. 

Thus  analemma  is  completed  for  all  general  purposes  o 
problems.    The  further  observables  in  it  are  these,  viz. 

M  is  the  sun*s  place  in  the  ecliptic  when  it  enters  cancer  a 
the  summer's  solstice :  and  the  arch  e  m  is  its  north  declinatloi 
33i  degrees. 

c  is  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  entering  aries  or  libra  s 
the  equinoxes  ;  and  then  it  has  no  declination. 

y$^  is  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  entering  Capricorn  at  th 
winter  solstice  ;  and  the  arch  VJ^  q  or  (which  is  all  one)  e  w  i 
its  south  declination  2'3i  degrees. 

The  line  25  is  the  sun's  path  the  longest  day,  or  at  th 
summer  solstice  ;  it  is  at  95  at  midnight ;  it  rises  at  r  ;  it  is  a 
six  o'clock  at  6 ;  it  i.^  in  the  east  azimtith  at  v ;  it  is  on  the  meri 
Hian  at  m  that  day,  and  the  arch  m  h  is  its  meridian  altitude,  y\i 
62  degrees. 

The  line  e  q  is  the  sun's  path  on  the  two  equinoctial  day 
St  aries  and  libra ;  it  is  at  midnight  at  q  ;  it  rises  at  c,  and  it  is  i 
the  same  moment  at  the  east,  and  six  o'clock  ;  for  on  the  equi 
tmctial  days  z  n  the  azimuth  of  the  east  and  west,  and  n  s  th 
six  o'clock  hour  line  both  meet  at  c  in  the  horizon  h  o,  whie 
never  happens  any  other  day  in  the  year  ;  then  the  sun  goes  o; 
to  e  at  noon  ;  and  e  n  is  the  arch  of  its  meridian  altitude  at  tbi 
equinoxes,    viz.  38i  degrees. 

w  y^  is  the  sun's  path  the  shortest  day,  or  at  the  wiAt( 
solstice  ;  it  is  at  midnight  at  V)^ ;  it  is  in  the  east  at  k  long  be 
fore  it  rises ;  it  ii  six  o'clock  at  o  before  it  rises  also  ;  then  at 
it  rises  or  gets  above  tlie  horizon  ;  it  is  noon  at  w,  and  its  Tneri 
dian  altitude  is  w  n  or  15  degrees. 

The  sun's  ascensional  dMierencc  (diut  is,  its  distance  fror 
six  o'clock  at  its  rising  or  setting)  in  the  stimmer  solstice  is  th 
line  R  Q^y  and  at  the  winter  solstice  'tis  the  line  i  o. 
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1(1  amplitude  (or  distance  from  east  or  west  at  its  rising  or 
idtiiig^  in  summer  is  a  c  ;  in  winter  it  is  i  c. 

Here  you  must  8up])ose  tliat  the  sun  |;^oes  down  a^n  from 
Ae  meridian  in  the  afternoon  on  the  other  side  of  the  seheitie  or 
globe  in  the  same  manner  in  which  its  ascent  toward  the  meri- 
dita  is  represented  on  this  side  ;  so  that  the  line  m  r  represents 
tbe  sun^s  semi-diurnal  arch  at  midsummer^  e  c  at  the  equinoxes, 
ud  w  X  at  midwinter.  The  semi-diurnal  arch  is  half  the  arch  it 
imkes  aboTe  the  horizon. 

Note,  That  a^  we  have  described  the  various  places  of 
the  sun^s  appearances  above  the  horizon  h  o  at  the  several 
seasons  of  the  year,  so  the  various  places  of  its  depression  be* 
low  the  horizon  h  o  may  be  easily  found  out  and  described  by 
•ay  learner. 

Problem  XVI.  ^'  How  to  represent  any  parallel  of  declina^ 
tioo  on  the  analemma,  or  to  descaibe  the  path  of  the  san  any  day 
is  the  year." 

Find  out  what  is  the  sun*s  declination  that  day  by  some 
•eile  or  table  :  Observe  whether  it  be  the  winter  or  the  summer 
htlf*year  ;  and  consequently  whether  the  declination  be  north  or 
Mmth  :  then  for  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  if  it  be  summer, 
•et  the  dep^rccs  of  north  declination  upward  from  b  toward  z  : 
if  it  be  winter  set  the  south  declination  downward  from  e  toward  h  t 
tad  from  the  point  of  declination  (suppose  it  be  m  or  w)  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  £  q  the  equator,  as  m  So  or  w  Vf ,  and  it  re« 
presents  the  parallel  of  declination,  or  the  path  ot  the  sun  for 
that  day. 

Problem  XVH.  *^  How  to  represent  any  parallel  of  altitade^ 
either  of  the  sun  or  star  on  the  analemma. 

As  the  lines  of  declination  are  parallel  to  the  equator  ;  so  the 
lines  of  altitude  are  parallel  to  the  horizon  :  suppose  therefore 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  be  about  42  degrees  ;  set  up  42  degrees 
oa  the  meridian  from  h  to  a,  draw  the  line  .\  l  parallel  to  h  o,  and 
it  describes  the  sun's  parallel  of  altitude  that  moment. 

Here  Note,  That  where  the  sun's  parallel  of  declination  fo^ 
toy  day  and  his  |>arallel   of  altitude  for  any  moment  cross  each 
other,  that  is  an   exact  representation  of  the  sun's  place  in  the 
lieavens at  that  time:  thus  the  point  sol  0  is  the  precise  place 
Where  the  sun  is  when  he  is  42  degrees  high  on  the  longest  day 
of  the  year  :  for  m  So  represents  his  path  or  parallel  of  declina- 
tion that  day,  and   a  l  represents  his   parallel  of  altitude  thai 
tnoment. 

I  might  add  here  also,  that  the  prickM  arch  n  0  s  represents 
the  hour  circle  in  which  the  sun  is  at  that  moment  ;  and  z  0  o 
Represents  its  azimuth  or  vertical  circle  at  that  time.  Note,  these 
^^rches  are  troublesome  to  draw  aright,  and  are  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  solve  common  problems  by  the  scale  and  compasses  on  the 
analemma. 
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Problem  XVIII.  ^  The  day  of  the  moBth  end  tfie  em^i 
eltitude  being  given^  how  to  find  tfie  hour  or  ennmlh  of  the  en 
by  the  enelemme.** 

The  tw9  forqpoing  proUeme  eequaiot  yon  how  to  fix  Ih 
preoise  point  of  the  ton's  place  anr  minnte  of  any  day  in  tb 
year  by  the  parallel  of  declination  and  paralld  ofaltitodenniaiing 
each  other. 

Now  tqppose  the  day  of  the  month  be  the  0th  of  May,  and 
the  Bun't  altitade  34  degrees  in  the  morninc.  Describe  the  aeml 
drole  H  z  e  in  figure  xxit.  for  the  ineriman.  Make  h  g  o  thi 
horizon.  Draw  b  c  making  with  h  c  an  angle  of  the  eolatitodi 
84|  dq;rees  to  represent  the  equator.  Seek  the  declination  of  tfs 
son,  and  in  the  tables  or  scales  yon  will  find  it  near*10{  demsi 
northward ;  set  Ifii  from  s  to  d  ;  draw  d  a  for  the  path  of  Mm 
son  that  day,  pai^d  to  e  e  the  equator.  Then  set  the  ahitoA 
M'.  from  H  to  A.  draw  a  l  parallel  to  h  o  the  horizon,  thna  th( 
point  0  shews,  the  place  of  the  sun  as  before. 

.  Now  if  yon  would  find  the  hoar,  you  must  draw  the  Km 
o  n  airiffht  anf^es  with  the  equator  B  c,  which  represents  the  w 
p*dock  boor  Ime ;  and  the  distance  6  0  is  the  sun's  bear  fit» 
six ;  that  is,  his  hour  after  six  in  the  morning,  or  before  sul  ii 
the  afternoon. 

If  you  are  to  seek  the  azimuth,  then  you  must  draw  the  lin< 
c  z  perpendicular  to  h  o,  which  is  the  vertical  circle  of  east  ei 
west ;  then  the  extent  f  o  is  the  sun's  azimuth  from  east  In  tbi 
morning,  or  from  west  in  the  afternoon. 

Thus  you  see  that  in  order  to  solve  those  two  difficult  prob< 
lems  of  the  hour  or  azimuth,  you  need  but  a  very  few  lines  U 
perform  the  whole  operation ;  for  if  voo  ivant  only  the  hour»  c  i 
may  be  omitted ;  if  you  want  only  the  azimuth,  c  v  may  h 
mnhted. 

Yet  in  the  winter  half-year,  suppose  the  13th  of  November, 
when  the  declination  is  near  18  degrees  south,  it  must  be  sei 
downward  as  b  w  from  b  toward  h  ;  then  you  cannot  so  wd 
find  the  hour  without  producing  the  six  o'clock  line  v  c  beloil 
the  horizon  down  to  s,  that  you  may  measure  the  hour  from  i 
or  six. 

Observe  also  that  this  little  diagram  in  figure  xxiv.  wiB 
solve  a  great  variety  of  problems  besides  the  hour  and  azimoti 
on  the  6th  of  May  :  it  shews  the  length  of  the  day  by  the  semt 
ditvnal  arch  n  a.  The  sun's  ascensional  diSereuce  is  6  a.  Ha 
amplitude  is  c  a.  His  azimuth  from  east  or  west  at  six  is  t  6 
His  altitude  at  east  and  west  is  v  c.  His  meridian  altitude  ia  tlM 
arch  n  h  ;  and  his  azimuth  from  east  or  west  at  rising  or  settiii| 
is  the  line  c  r. 

Problem  XIX.  '^  How  to  measure  the  number  of  degreii 
on  any  of  the  straight  lines  in  the  aoalemma." 
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I  think  there  is  no  need  to  inform  the  reader  that  aay  part 
if  fte  outward  drcle  or  meridiao  may  be  measmred  apoo  thai 
mk  of  ohorda  or  quadrant,  aooording  to  wboae  radiua  the  whide 

fffUnkmnm^  lo  draWO. 

Aa  Car  the  straight  lines  they  are  all  to  be  oonaidered  as  aioea  ; 
^koie  aemidiameters  whieh  are  drawn  from  the  centre  c  to  ibo 
dmunferoMse  are  so  many  whole  lines  of  sines  or  00  degrees  to 
Ike  common  radias  of  the  semicircle.  But  if  you  consider  any 
ibole  diameter  nifhich  passeth  through  the  centre  c,  it  is  a  line  of 
fersed  nnes,  t.  e.  two  lines  of  right  sines  joined  at  their  begin* 
sing  to  tiie  same  common  radius  of  the  semicircle. 

If  therefore  you  have  a  scale  or  line  of  sines  at  hand  to  the 
Nme  radius  of  the  circle,  you  may  measure  any  part  of  those 
ilra^t  lines,  setting  one  foot  of  the  compasses  in  the  centre  c^ 
ttd  extending  the  other  to  the  point  proposed,  then  applying  that 
extent  to  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  sines,  and  observing  hoii 
kt  it  readies.  But  if  you  have  no  scale  or  line  of  sines  at  handy 
IfOtt  may  find  a  quantity  of  any  part  of  the  semidiameter  by  the 
otttward  limb  or  semicircle,  and  by  the  scale  of  chords,  accord- 
log  to  whose  radius  the  semicircle  is  drawn.  The  method  of  per* 
{brming  it  see  in  figure  xxv.  where  the  quadrant^  r  6  is  drawn 
by  the  same  radius  as  the  semicircle  in  figure  xxiv.  But  I  cbooso 
to  make  it  a  distinct  figure,  lest  the  lines  should  interfere  with  one 
another  and  breed  confusion  ;  and  therefore  in  figure  xxiv.  I 
htfe  used  capital  letters,  in  figure  xxv.  all  the  letters  are  smalL 

Suppose  I  would  find  how  many  degrees  are  contained  in  v  c 
which  is  the  sun's  altitude  at  east  or  west  This  is  a  part  of  the 
lemidiameter  c  z  :  suppose  therefore  c  z  to  be  a  whole  line  of 
tine%  beginning  to  be  numbered  at  c.  Take  the  extent  v  o  in 
Toar  compasses,  and  carry  one  leg  up  in  the  arch  y  x  till  the  other 
leg  will  but  just  touch  the  diameter^  6,  and  the  leg  of  the  com* 
paises  will  rest  at  n ;  wherefore  it  appears  that  c  v  in  figure  xxiv. 
II  the  aioe  of  the  arch  y  n  in  figure  xxv.  or  21  degrees. 

Another  way  to  perform  it  is  this.    Take  the  extent  v  c,  |et 

One  leg  of  the  compasses  in  y,  and  with  that  extent  make  a  blind 

Or  obscure  arch  at  e,  and  by  the  edge  of  that  arch  lay  a  rule 

from  tlie  centre  b,  and  it  will  find  the  point  n  in  the  limb  viz.  SI 

flegrees. 

By  the  same  practice  you  may  find  the  number  of  degreea 
4Doiitained  in  any  part  of  those  lines  which  are  drawn  from  the 
^seotre  c,  viz.  c  h,  c  e,  c  m,  c  z,  c  n,  c  o,  all  which  are  wbolo 
ttnea  of  sines  to  the  common  radius  of  the  quadrant.  But  as  fiir 
"^hoae  lines  in  the  analemma  which  are  not  drawn  from  the  centre 
^,  Jbttt  are  drawn  across  some  other  diameter  and  produced  to  the 
^mb,  auch  as  the  line  6  d,  the  line  s  w,  the  line  f  a,  and  the  line 
^  L^  each  of  these  are  to  be  esteemed  as  a  whole  line  of  smes 
mlso,  but  to  a  less  radius. 


■I 

So  6  ©  figure  xxit.  is  the  mgo  of  ik»wm*%hmrit&m f 
but  tile  nuUoi  b  0  D|  end  the  naailierofdegreeein6  0^w-tol 
finind  in  tbh  manner.  Ttke  the  extent  6  d,  op  tine  whole  le«i 
radios  in  your  oompassei,  and  set  it  from  &  lo  ir  in  figure  zjl 
then  take  the  extent  6  0,  and  setting  one  loot  of  the  oompaasi 
in  qi  make  an  obioure  aroh  at  o»  and  a  ruler  hid  firom  b  the  oenti 
by  the  edge  of  that  arch  o  will  find  the  point  d  in  the  Umb^  ai 
shew  that  dy  in  S^  degrees,  which  (turned  into  hours)  is  ti 
hours  17  oiinutes  from  six,  tis.  17  minutes  past  eight  in  the  dmnti 
ingi  to  43  minutes  past  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Again  f  0  in  figure  xxiv.  is  the  sine  of  the  azimuth  firo 
east  to  west  to  the  radius  f  a  ;  take  therefiMre  f  a  in  your  con 
passes  and  set  it  from  6  to  ^  in  figure  xxv.  then  take  the  extent 
0  and  with  one  foot  in  p  make  the  obscure  arch  a ;  by  tlie  ed] 
ut  that  arch  lay  a  ruler  from  b  the  ceotre,  and  you  will  find  ti 
pgint  ^gin  the  limb  ;  therefore  j^  5  is  the  azimuth  from  east  to  wei 
that  is,  about  17  degrees. 

Note,  If  you  hare  the  instrument  called  a  sector  at  hai 
and  know  how  to  use  it,  you  may  with  great  ease  and  exaetne 
find  the  value  of  any  sine  in  the  analemma,  whether  it  be  i 
a  greater  or  a  lesser  radius,  without  these  geometrical  operation 

Problem  XX.  *'  To  find  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  ai 
day  in  the  year."   .    • 

It  is  well  known  that  the  12  signs  of  (he  zodiac,  each 
which  has  30  degrees,  contain  in  all  360  degrees :  and  the  sun 
said  to  go  through  them  all  at  once  in  twelve  months  or  a  yei 
Therefore  in  a  vulgar  account,  and  for  the  use  of  learners,  we  g 
neraliy  say,  the  sun  goes  through  one  degree  in  a  little  more  thi 
a  day,  and  thereby  finishes  the  360  degrees  in  365  days.  But  th 
is  not  the  justest  and  most  accurate  account  of  thint^s  :  let  i 
therefore  now  toward  the  end  of  this  book,  with  a  little  moi 
exactness  observe, 

1.  That  the  annual  course  which  the  sun  appears  to  tal 
through  the  ecliptic  round  the  eartli,  is  much  more  properly  ai 
truly  asicribed  to  the  earth's  moving  or  taking  its  course  round  tl 
sun;  thougli  the  common  appearances  to  our  eye  are  much  tl 
same  as  if  the  sun  moved. 

2.  This  annual  course  or  path  of  the  earth  is  jiot  properly 
circle,  but  an  ellipsis  or  oval:  And  as  the  sun  is  fixed  in  one 
the  focus's  of  the  ellipsis,  so  the  fixed  stars,  (and  among  the 
flie  12  signs,)  surround  and  encompass  it.  See  figure  xxxi.  wba 
die  black  point  t  is  the  earth  in  its  orbit  moving  round,  and  ( 
the  sun  near  the  middle,  and  the  outward  circle  of  points  is  tl 
■tarry  heaven. 

*     8.  That  part  of  this  ellipsis  or  oval,  which  the   earth  traoi 
ia  our  winter  half-year,  (i.  c.  from  autumn  to  spring)  is  nearer  i 
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Ibe  mn  flian  the  other  part  of  it  which  the  earth  traces  in  oar 
mmmam  half-year,  (i.  e.  from  apring  to  autumn.)    And  a«  it  is 
pgirer-  lo  the  a<in,  ao  conaequently  it  is  the  shorter  or  lesser  haU^ 
it  I  may  ao  expreas  it.    The  very  figure  shews  it  plainly. 

Note,  By  our  winter  and  our  summer  I  mean  those  seasona 
aas  ihw  reapeci  ua  in  Europe,  and  in  these  northern  parts  of  the 


4.  Thence  it  follows  that  the  sun  appears  to  finish  its  winter 

Imalf-year  from  September  23d  to  March  20th,  i.  e.  from  £2:  by 

Vf  lo  nr  sooner  by  7  or  8  days  than  it  does  the  summer  half-year, 

i.e.  from  Y*  by  So  to  £2:,  or  from  March  20th  to  September  2%A^ 

^whicb  ia  proved  thus  :  When  the  earth  is  at  tj  the  sun  appears  at 

SB  and  it  is  midsummer.     When  the  eartli  is  at  e  the  sun  ap^ 

pearaat  ^^  and  it  is  autumn.    When  the  earth  is  at  o  the  son 

appears  at  Vf  and  it  Is  midwinter.    And  when  the  earth  is  at  a 

Cbe  aon  appears  at  X  ^^^  it  is  spring.    Thus  the  sun  appeara 

pass  through  those  signs  which  are  just  opposite' to  those 

rhich  the  earth  passes.    Now  as  the  earth  is  longer  in  going 

Cbrough  the  arch  atCy  firom  £1:  to  'P  than  it  is  going  through 

Clie  arch  eoa^  from        to  :£b,  so  consequently  the  sun  appeara 

'C€»  pass  through  the  opposite  signs  from  arics  to  libra,  slower 

Clian  he  does  from  libra  to  aries. 

This  is  proved  also  plainly  by  the  computation  of  days. 

After  the  sun  enters  aries  on  March  20tli,  tliat  month 
liatb  11  days,  and  after  the  sun  enters  Libra  on  September  23d^ 
that  month  hath  8  days.     Now  let  us  compute. 

T 


March 

11 

Jpril 

May 

June 

30' 

31 

30 

July 

August 

September 

31 
31 
22 

Summer 

186 

Days 


Dftys 


September 
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October 

3n 

November 

30  > 

December 

31  S 

January 

31  i 

February 

28  J 

March 

20 

Davs 


Winter 


179 


Days 


5.  Agreeably  hereto  it  is  found  that  in  the  winter  months 
(chiefly    from    tiie    latter   end   of  October    to    the    middle   of 

^larch)  the  sun  appears  to  move  something  more  than  one  degree 
in  a  dfiy  :  ^ut  in  the  summer  montlis  (cliiefly  from  the  middle  of 
Idarch  to  the  latter  end  of  October)  the  sun  appears  to  move 
something  less  t|ian  one  degree  jn  a  day.  This  iii  one  reason  why 
a  good  pendulum  clock  measures  time  more  justly  than  the  sun  : 
And  it  is  this  irregularity  of  the  sun^s  measuring  time  that  makea 
the  tallies  of  eqliatioi)  of  time  necessary. 

6.  And  tlience  arises  a  sensible  inequality  between  the  times 
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of  iha  iQii's  tppirent  eontiniMiioe  in  diffiBrant  rigns  of 
sodhe  :  He  teemp  to  tarry  longer  in  thoeeof  Hm  wammwTf 
•borter  in  tboae  of  the  winter:  So  thalliedoeeBOllaftTOonei 
end  enter  enotlier  Just  in  the  anmeproportioBe  or  dirtuoeeof 
every  numth. 

7.  This  occiaiont  n  KtUe^  f  arietion  of  the  decfinalion  of  tba 
san,  and  his  right  aaoension  from  the  regularity  that  we  might 
expect  for  they  are  both  deriTod  from  hie  am>arent  jphoe  in  the  3 
ecliptic :  And  therefore  none  of  tliem  can  he  found  bv  learners  ' 
witD  utmost  exactness,  but  in  an  ephemeris  or  taUes  whidi  shew 
thesun^s  place,  &c.  every  dsy  in  tlie  year. 

8.  Let  it  be  noted  also,  that  the  l«ip-year  with  its  additional 
day  the  29th  of  February,  returning  everv  fiiar  years,  foibids 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  be  exactly  the  same  at  the  same 
day  and  hour  of  the  following  year,  as  it  was  in  the  foregoing ; 
so  that  thoujg^  you  knew  the  sun*s  place,  hb  right  aseensmn  and 
declination  mr  one  whole  year,  that  would  not  serve  exactly  for 
die  next  year,  for  the  nicest  purposes  of  astronomy. 

'V.  Yet  as  in  four  years  time  the  sun  appears  vary  nearly  at 
the  same  place  in  the  heavens  again  at  the  same  dqf  and  hour 
and  minute  as  before,  so  a  table  that  contains  the  round  of  four 
years  is  a  sufficient  direction  for  20  years  to  find  the  son*s  place 
for  any  common  purposes  :  Provided  always  that  we  seek  the. 
son's  place,  declination  or  rieht  ascension,  for  any  year  and  day 
in  that  yetiv  in  the  table  that  is  equally  distant  from  leap-year 
whether  it  happens  to  be  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third  after 
leap-year,  or  whether  it  be  the  leap-year,  itself.  See  more  of  this 
matter,  Sect.  XXL  of  the  Tables  of  Declination. 

10.  If  we  would  make  one  single  table  or  scale  of  the  su|i*s 
entrance  into  the  signs  of  the  sodiac,  or  of  his  dedination  br 
right  ascension  to  serve  for  every  year,  we  must  cbuse  the  second 
after  the  leap-year,  because  that  comes  nearest  to  the  mean  or 
middle  course  and  place  of  the  sun,  and  will  occasion  the  least 
error  in  any  operations. 

I  have  therefore  here  set  down  a  short  table  of  the  sun's 
entrance  into  the  several  signs,  for  (lie  year  1754,  which  is  the 
se<^nd  after  leap-year ;  and  for  geometrical  operations  with  a 
plain  scale  And  compass,  it  is  sutliciently  exact  for  20  ycara  to 
come. 

Anno  1754,  the  second  after  leap-year. 


Day        d.     m. 

March  SO— T— 0  -  09 
Jpril  20— H— 0  :  19 
May  21— fl— 0  :  16 
June  22—25—0  :  51 
Jufy  23— SI— 0  :  25 
AvgH^  23—^—0  :  11 


1 


Day  in.     d. 

S^pt.  23— £s— 0  :  21 

Oct.  23-TTl— 0  :     3 

Nov.  22— J— 0  :  14 

Dec.  22— yy— 0  :  44 

Jan.  21—^—0  :  33 

jFc*.  20— K-0  :  55 
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At  the  tame  time  ^vbile  one  person  takes  the  altitude  of  the 

ID  ordtf  to  fiod  the  azimuth  from  oooo  by  it,  let  another  hold 
op  a  thread  and  plummet  in  the  aun-beams  and  mark  any  two 
diittnt  points  in  the  shadow  as  a  b,  figure  xxvi.  and  then  draw 
the  line  a  b  :  Suppose  the  azimuth  at  that  moment  be  found  to 
)e  35  degrees,  araw  the  line  a  e  at  the  angle  of  35  degrees 
rom  A  B,  and  that  will  be  a  true  meridian  line. 

You  must  observe  to  set  off  the  angle  on  the  proper  side  of 
be  line  of  shadow  eastward  or  westward,  according  as  you 
lake  your  observation  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon. 

Note,  Where  you  use  a  thread  and  plummet,  .remember 
lat  the  larger  and  heavier  your  plummet'  is,  the  steadier  wiU 
Nir  shadow  be,  and  you  will  draw  it  with  greater  ease  and  ex* 
toesa. 

lo  this  and  the  following  operations  to  draw  a  meridian  line, 
la  mast  be  sure  that  your  plane  be  truly  level  and  horizontal,  or 
se  your  performances  will  not  be  true. 

Problem  XXIII.  *^  To  draw  a  meridian  line  on  a  horizoD- 
I  plane  by  a  perpendicular  style.''  > 

Note,  That  when  I  speak  of  a  perpendicular  style,  I  mean 
kber  of  those  three  sorts  of  styles  before-mentioned  in  prob- 
m  I.  viz.  A  straight  needle  stuck  into  the  boavd  perpendicu- 
rly,  as  figure  xv.  A  straight  or  crooked  wire  stuck  in  slop- 
g  at  random  with  the  perpendicular  point  found  under  the  tip 
it,  as  figure  xvi ;  or  the  brass  prism,  as  figure  xvii.  For  what 
call  a  perpendicular  style  may  be  applied  and  ascribed  to  either 
'  these. 

Make  several  parallel  circles  or  arches,  as  figure  xxvii.  In 
e  centre  of  them  fix  your  perpendicular  style  n  c.  Mark  in- 
e  morning  what  point  in  any  circle  the  end  of  the  shadow 
oobea,  as  a.  In  the  afternoon  mark  where  the  end  of  the  sha- 
iw  touches  the  same  circle,  as  o.  Divide  the  arch  a  o  just  in 
lives  by  a  line  drawn  from  tlie  centre,  and  that  line  c  h  will  be 
true  meridian  line. 

The  reason  of  this  practice  is  derived  hence,  viz.  that  the 
iD^a  altitude  in  the  afternoon  is  equal  to  the  sun's  altitude  in  the 
orning,  when  it  casts  a  shadow  ot  the  same  length  :  And  at  those 
ro  moments  it  is  equally  distant  from  the  point  of  noon  or  the 
»utb,  which  is  its  highest  altitude ;  therefore  a  line  drawn  ex- 
:tly  in  the  middle  between  these  two  points  of  shadow,  must  be 
meridian  line  or  point  to  the  north  and  south. 

This  problem  may  be  performed  by  fixing  your  perpcndicii- 
It  style  first,  and  observing  the  shadow  a  before  you  make  the 
irdes,  (especially  if  you  use  the  brass  prism,  or  the  sloping  style 
rjtk  the  perpendicular  point  under  it)  then  set  one  foot  of  your 
^i&passes  in  the  perpendicular  point  c,  extend  the  other  to  a, 
ad  so  make  the  circle. 

V  2 
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If  yon  use  Are  ppMtn  for  a  tfyle,  you  may  mark  a  tiiie  0 
gU  at  the  fbot  of  ic  n  jiere  yoa  first  fix  h^  aod  place  it  ri^t  a 
lllou^  you  move  it  nefer  co  oftetf . 

It  ia  very  coavi^rii^ot  to  mark  three  or  four  pointa  of  ah 
Id  the  morning,  aird  acscordingly  draw  three  or  four  ardit 
etrclea,  1^  the  tun  thould  not  happen  to  shine,  or  you  al 
not  happen  to  att^d  jUst  at  that  moment  in  the  afte 
fvheii  the  shadow  touchea  that  circle  on  which  )0U  markedi 
Aral  pdini  of  shadow  in  the  morning. 

Ifyoa  would  b^  very  exact  in  this  Qpcratlon,  jfou  a! 
tarry  till  the  sun  be  gone  otie  minute  further  westward  1 
iAernooD,  i.  e.  till  ohe  mtnnte  after  the  shadow  toucbea  th^ 
drele,  and  then  marii  the  shadow ;  because  the  sun  fu  six 
time  (which  is  one  jquarter  of  a  day)  is  gone  eastward  i 
ariiptiiD  in  hift  aniiliid  course  one  asinute  of  time,  wtribii 
MnKtca  (or  M«  (^iirter)  of  a  degree. 

Problem  XXIV.  <'  To  draw  a  meridian  line  on  a  hui 
tal  plana  by  a  alyfc  or  needle  aet  up  art  random.'* 

Another  method  near  a-kin  to  the  former  is  this.  Set 
■nadle  br  rtnrp^point^  style  at  random,  as  n  d,  in  figure  't\ 
Fix  it  tery  fast  in  the  board,  and  observe  a  point  of  shade 
the  morning  aa  a.  Then  with  a  pin  stuck  on  the  tip  of  the 
V.  fwithont  movrnff  the  style)  draw  the  arch  a  s  o :  Mar 
point  of  8hado#  o.  In  the  afternoon  when  it  toochcs  that  arc 
rather  when  it  is  one  minute  past  it.)  Then  draw  tire  lit 
and  dissect  it,  or  cut  it  in  halves  by  a  perpendicular  line 
which  is  a  true  meridian. 

Note,  In  this  method  you  have  no  trouble  of  fix 
atyla  perpendieuhir,  nor  finding  the  point  directly  under 
a  centre.  Birt  in  thia  metliod  as  well  as  in  the  formei 
good  t#  mark  three  or  four  points  of  shadow  in  the  moi 
and  draw  ardtea  or  cMes  at  them  all,  for  the  same  rea» 
before. 

Observe  here,  That  in  these  methods  of  drawing  a  roe 
line  by  the  shadow  of  a  tip  of  a  style,  I  think  it  ib  best  gen 
to  make  your  observations  between  eight  and  ten  o'clbdt  I 
momiagy  and  between  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  fi 
in  the  three  anmmer  mouths  May,  June,  and  July,  yon 
perhaps  asake  pi^etty  good  observations  an  hour  earlier  i 
morning,  and  later  in  the  afternoon ;  but  at  no  time  c 
vear  should  you  do  it  within  an  hour  of  noon,  nor  whcft  tK 
IS' near  the  horizon;  for  near  noon  the  altitude  of  tlie  t 
the  length  of  shadow  vartea  exceeding  little ;  and  tth\?i 
aua  ia  near  the  horizon^  the  pdnt  and  bounds  of  the  shado 
not  fiiH  and  strong  and  distinct,  nor  can  it  be  marked  exacrl 

'  '  Therefore  if  in  the  three  mnC^  months,  November  D( 
ber,  or  January,  you  make  your  observation,  you  sTiould 
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4o  it  bilf  an  hour  before  or  after  tea  oVIock  in  tlic  morning, 
and  so  much  before  and  after  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  for  otherwise 
the  aun  will  be  either  too  neai*  noon^  or  too  near  the  horizon. 

|3«iio  gm&r^ii  it  noay  be  advised  that  the  auramer  half- 
year  is  far  the  best  for  observation  of  shadows  in  order  to  any 
4iperations  of  this  kind. 

Problem  XXV.  '<  To  draw  a  meridian  line  on  an  eqoinoe- 
iUi  day.'' 

Ob  an  equinoctial  day  or  very  near  it,  as  the  8thy  9th, 
or  10th  of  March  ;  or  the  lltli  12tb,  or  13th  of  September,  you 
•nay  make  a  pretty  true  meridian  line  very  easily  thus  by  figure 


Mark  any  two  points  of  shadow  as  a  b  from  a  needle  c  d 
op  at  random,  (no  matter  whether  it  be  citlier  upright  or 
•jltrai^t)  Let  those  two  shadows  be  at  least  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  hours  from  each  other,  and  it  is  best  they  should 
Ibe  observed  one  in  the  morning  and  ttie  other  about  tlie  same 
-^Kfltance  from  K  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  then  draw  the  line  a  b 
ifhieh  represents  the  equinoctial  line,  and  is  the  path  of  the  sun 
that  day  :  Cross  it  any  where  at  right  angles,  and  m  n,  or  o  P) 
are  meridian  lines. 

Note,  It  is  best  to  mark  several  shadows  that  day,  as  S, 
8,  S,  and  draw  a  right  line  ASS  B  by  those  which  lie  nearest 
m  a  right  line,  that  you  may  be  the  more  exact. 

Problem  XXVf .  "  To  draw  a  meridian  line  by  a  point  of  a 
abadow  at  noon. 

If  you  have  an  exact  dial  to  whose  truth  you  can  trust,  or 
a  good  watch  or  clock  set  exactly  true  by  the  sun  that  morning, 
thep  watch  the  moment  of  12  o'clock  or  noon,  and  hold  up  a 
thread  and  plummet  against  the  sun,  and  mark  the  line  of  sha- 
dow on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that  will  be  a  true  meridian  line. 

Or  you  may  mark  the  point  or  edge  of  shadow,  by  any  thing 
that  stands  truly  perpendicular,  at  the  moment  of  12  o'clock, 
and  draw  a  meridian  line  by  it. 

•  Problem  XXVII.  ^^  To  draw  a  meridian  line  by  a  hori- 
zontal dial.'' 

If  you  have  a  horizontal  dial  which  is  not  fastened,  and  if  it 
he  made  very  true,  then  find  the  exact  hour  and  minute  by  a 
quadrant,  or  any  other  dial,  &c.  at  any  time  of  the  day,  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  ;  set  the  horizontal  dial  in  the. place  you  design, 
to  the  true  hour  and  minute ;  and  the  hour  linQ  of  12  will  dir<,*j:t 
you  to  draw  a  meridian.  .;  \ 

Or  if  your  dial  be  square,  or  have  any  side  exactly  pan^ljj^l 
to  the  hour  line  of  12,  you  may  draw  your  meridian  line^^y  that 
lide  or  edge  of  the  dial.  * 

u  3 
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Problem  XXVI II.  <<  How  to  transfer  a  mmdian  Kne  fi 
one  place  to  another." 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this. 

1st  Way.  If  it  be  on  the  same  plane,  make  a  parallel  I 
to  it,  and  that  is  a  true  meridian. 

lid  Way,  If  it  be  required  on  a  different  plane,  set  si 
good  horixoutal  dial  at  the  true  hour  and  minute  by  your  m 
diau  line  on  (lie  first  plane,  ihen  remove  it  and  set  it  to  the  m 
minute  on  the  second  plane,  and  by  the  12  o'clock  line  mark  j 
new  meridian. 

Note,  If  the  sides  or  edges  of  your  horizontal  dial  are 
truly  parallel  to  the  12  o'clock  line,  you  may  draw  a  meridiai 
them  as  before. 

Hid    Way,    Hold  up  a  thread  and  plummet  in  the 
or  aei  up  a  perpendicular  style  near  your   meridian  line 
time  of  the  day,  and  mark  what  angle  the  line  of  shadow  m 
with  that  meridian  line  on  your  first  plane ;  then  at  tlie  same 
ment,  as  near  as  possible,  project  a  line  of  shadow  by  the  thru 
or  another  perpendicular  style  on  the  new  plane,  and  set  off 
same  angle  from  it  which  will.be  a  true  meridian. 

Note,  Two  persons  may  perform  ihis  better  than  one. 

Problem  XXIX.  ^^  How  to  draw  a  line  of  east  and  wet 
a  horizontal  plane." 

Where  a  meridian  line  can  be  drawn,  make  a  meridian 
first,  and  (hen  cross  it  at  right  angles,  which  will  be  a  true 
of  east  and  west. 

But  there  are  some  windows  in  a  house  on  whioh  the 
cannot  shine  at  noon  ;  in  such  a  case  you  may  draw  a  line  of 
and  west  several  ways. 

1st  Way.  You  may  use  the  same  practice  which  prob 
XXII.  directs,  with  this  difference,  viz.  instead  of  seeking 
sun's  azimuth  from   the .  south,  seek  its  azimuth  from   east 
west,  and  by  a  line  of  shadow  from  a  thread  and  plum 
marked  at  the  same  time,  set  off  the  angle  of   the  sun*8 
muth  from  the  east  in  the  morning,  or  the  west  in  the  af 
noon.     A  common  observation   of  the  course  of  the  sun 
sufliciently  inform  you  on  which  side  of  the  line  of  shadow  to 
)'our  angle. 

\  Hd  Way.  Yon  mpy  use  the  second  method  of  transfen 
'a  meridian  line  by  a  horizontal  dial  with  this  diifercnce,  viz. 
«'a£i*lul'ol'  using  the  12  o'clock  hour  line,  by  which  a  meridian  ^ 
''itf-tte drawn,  useiUeOoVlock  line,  which  will  be  east  and  wc 
for  in  a  horizontal  dial  it  stands  always  at  right  angles  with 
'  Mdian. 

Illd  Ifery.  The' third  method  of  transferring  amend 
line  will  6erve  here  also;  but  with  this  difference,  viz.  set  off  \ 
^^inplement  of  the  angle,  which  the  line  of  shadow  makes  w 
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jour  meridian  line  on  the  first  ))lane,  instead  of  setting  olT  the 
lime  angle,  and  observe  also  to  set  it  off  on  the  contrary  sidc^lhat 
•0  it  might  make  a  right  angle  with  a  meridian  line  if  that  could 
bife  come  on  the  plane. 

Problem  XXX.  "  How  to  uae  a. meridian  line." 
The  various  uses  of  a  meridian  line  are  these. 
1st  L^se.  A  meridian  line  is  necessary   in  order    to  draw  an 
horisontal  dial  on  the   same  plane,  or  to  fix  an  horizontal  dial 
true  if  be  made  before. 

lid  Use,  A  brass  horizontal  dial  may  be  removed  from  one 
place  to  another  in  several  rooms  of  the  same  house  ;  and  shew 
the  boor  wheresoever  the  sun  comes,  if  either  a  meridian  line  or 
line  of  east  and  west  be  drawn  in  every  window,  by  which  to  set 
AD  horizontal  dial  true. 

llld  Use,  By  a  thread  and  plummet,  or  any  perpendicu- 
lar pin,  or  post  casting  a  shadow  precisely  along  the  meridian 
line,  we  find  the  hour  of  12,  or  the  point  of  noon,  and  may  set  a 
^watcli  or  clock  exactly  true  any  day  in  the  yeai*,  if  we  have  no 
ciial  at  hand. 

IVth  Use.  It  is  necessary  also  to  have  some  meridian  line 
in  order  to  find  how  a  house  or  wall  stands  with  regard  to  the  four 
c|Qarters  of  the  heavens,  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  which  is  called 
t.  he  bearing  of  a  house  or  wall,  that  we  may  determine  what  sort 
of  upright  dials  may  be  fixed  there,  or  what  sort  of  fruit-trees 
^iiay  be  planted,  or  which  part  of  a  house  or  garden  is  most  e&- 
^(josed  to  the  sun,  or  to  the  sharp  winds. 

Vth  Use.  By  observing  the  motion  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
^moke,  or  a  vane  or  weather-cock,  you  cannot  determine  which 
>f?ay  the  wind  blows,  but  by  comparing  it  with  a  meridian  liuCf 
^Mr  with  a  line  of  east  and  west. 

When  once  you  have  got  a  true  meridian  line,  and  know 
^vhich  is  the  south,  then  the  opposite  point  must  be  north  ;  and 
"^hen  your  face  is  to   the  north,  the  east  is  at  your  right-handj 
and  the  west  at  your  left. 

Vlth  Use,  'A  meridian  line  will  shew  the  azimuth  of  the  sun 

at  any  time  by  holding  up  a  thread  and  plummet  in  the  sun,  and 

t>b8erving   where  tlie  line  of  shadow  crosses  it.     Or  the  sharp 

amooth  edge  of  at  upright  style  or  post  will  cast  a  shadow  across 

'a  meridian  line,  add  shew  the  sun's  azimuth. 

Vllth  Use.  If  you  have  a  meridian  line  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  you  may  draw  a  Circle  on  that  as  a  diameter,  and  di- 
vide it  into  360  degrees  ;  then  set  up  a  fixed  or  moveable  per- 
pendicular style,  and  it  will  shew  the  azimuth  of  the  sun  at  dl 
hours. 

Vlllth  Use.  A  perpendicular  style  on  a  meridian  line  will 
shew  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  by  the  tip  of  the  shadow  accord- 
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in jT  to  |>fbbleili  it.  Atid  tb«t«bj  )W  miiy  find  the  IMMlile  M 
pfaiee  bjr  pH>bleitt  VII. 

IXth  Use.  If  yon  have  a  bfoad  tmooth  hotLvi  ivitfi  t 
behind  at  the  bottom,,  to  make  it  stand,  auch  as  it  deacribc 
problem  XXIII.  of  the  XlXth  sect,  and  if  it  be  made  to  a 
perpendicular  on  a  hoHzantal  plane  by  a  line  and  plummy 
the  middle  of  it,  yoa  may  aet  the  bottom  oir  lower  edge  of 
board  in  the  meridian  line,  and  by  your  eye  fixed  at  the  ^| 
Uie  board  and  projected  along  the  flat  side,  you  may  deten 
at  night,  what  stars  are  on  the  meridian  ;  and  then  by  the  i 
(as  in  problem  XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.  section  XIX.)  or  I 
instrument' called  a  nocturnal,  yon  may  find  the  bonr  of  thevi 
or  by  an  easy  calculation  as  in  the  XXXIIId.  problem  of 
XX.  section. 

Problem  XXXI.  *'  How  to  know  the  diief  stars,  sod  to 
the  north  pole.** 

If  yon  know  any  one  star  you  liay  find  out  all  the  re 
considering  first  some  of  the  nearest  stars  that  lie  roan 
whether  they  make  a  triangle  or  a  quadrangle,  straight  lilic 
ounces,  right  angles  or  obhque  angfes  with  the  known  star, 
is  easily  done  by  comparing  the  stars  on  the  globe  (being  t 
fied  to  the  hour  of  the  oigbt)  with  the  present  face  of  the 
vens,  and  the  situations  of  the  stars  there,  as  in  pro 
XXXII.  section  XIX. 

And  indeed  it  is  by  this  method  that  wc  not  only  lea 
know  the  stars,  but  even  some  points  in  the  heavens  whei 
star  is.  I  woohl  instance  only  in  the  north  pole,  whidi  ia  i 
found,  if  you  first  learn  to  know  those  seven  stars  which  are  c 
Charles*  Wain,  see  figure  xxx.  four  of  which  in  a  quadn 
may  represent  a  cart  or  waggon  6,  r,  t*,  </,  and  the  three  othei 
presenting,  the  horses. 

Note  also  that  the  star  a  is  called  Alioth,  d  is  called  Di 
b  and  r  are  cfilled  the  two  guards  or  pointers,  for  they  poii 
rectly  In  a  straight  line  to  the  north  pole  p,  which  now  in 
21  degrees  distant  from  the  star  s,  which  is  callad  the  norti 
star. 

You  may  find  the  north  pole  also  by  the  star  Al 
from  which  a  straight  line  drawn  to  the  pole  star  s^  goes  thr 
the  pole  point  p,  and  leaves  it  at  2i  degrees  distance  firoc 
pole  star. 

You  may  find  it  also  by  the  little  star  n,  which  is  the  nc 
star  to  the  pole  star  ^ ;  for  a  line  drawn  from  n  to  5  is  the 
pothedose  01  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  right  angle  is  i 
pd!e  poitatp. 

Problem  XXXII.  ''  To  find  the  latitude  by  any  stai 
s  on  flje  north  meridian.** 

It  haa  been  already  shewn  in  the  X(h  problem  of  this 
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tioTi}  bow  to  fiDd  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  the  meridian  allitude 
of  a  star  on  the  south  roeridiaa  ;  but  the  methods  of  per&>rmaace 
INI  Ibe  north  meridiaii  are  differeiit. 

The  first  way  is  this.  Take  the  altitade  of  it  when  it  is  upon 
the  north  meridiao  at  5  or  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  winter,  then  Vt 
bours  nfterwurds  take  its  altitude  again,  for  it  will  be  on  the  me* 
lidian  on  the  other  side  of  the  pole ;  substract  half  the  dt<Fereno6 
cf  those  two  altitudes  from  the  greatest  altitude,  and  the  re- 
minder is  the  true  elevation  of  the  pole,  or  latitude  of  the  place. 

The  second  way.  Observe  when  the  star  Alioth  comes  to 
the  meridian  under  the  pole ;  then  take  the  height  of  the])ole  star, 
and  out  of  it  substract  2i  degrees  (which  is  the  distai^e  of  the 
pole  Star  from  the  pole)  the  remainder  will  be  the  true  elevation 
cf  the  pole,  or  tfie  latitude.  The  reason  of  this  operation  ia 
evident  by  the  xxxth  figure,  for  Alioth  is  on  the  meridian  under 
the  pole  just  when  the  pole  star  is  on  the  meridian  above  the  pole. 

Note,  The  pole  star  is  upon  the  meridian  above  the  pole 

just  at  13  o'clock  at  night  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  and  under  the 

meridian  on  the  5th  day  of  November;  fifteen  dsys  after  that  it  will 

lie  upon  the   meridian   at    11  o'clock  ;  thirty   days  after  at  10 

o'clock  ;   so  that  every  month  it  difiers  about  two  hours. 

Problem  XXXIII.  ''  To  find  the  hour  of  the  night  by  tW 
stars  which  are  on  the  lucriilian." 

If  you  have  a  meridian  line  drawn,  and  such  a  board  as  I 
have  described  under  the  9th  Use  of  tlie  meridian  line,  you  mar 
exactly  find  when  a  star  is  on  the  meridian  ;  and  if  you  are  weU 
acqiuunted  with  the  stars,  wberesoeTer  you  set  up  that  board  opi- 
right  on  a  meridian  line,  you  will  see  what  star  is  on  the  meri- 
dian. Suppose  Aldcbaran  or  the  bull's  eye  on  the  20th  of  January 
is  on  the  south  part  of  the  meridian  ;  then  in  some  tables  find  the 
sun*s  and  that  star's  right  ascension,  add  the  complement  of  the 
right  ascension  of  the  sun  for  that  day,  viz.  3  hours  6  minutes  to 
the  right  ascension  of  the  star  4  hours  17  minutes,  and  it  mabes  T 
hours  33  minutes  the  true  hour  of  the  afternoon. 

Note,  If  the  star  be  on  the  north  pari  of  the  meridian^ 
or  below  the  north  pole,  it  is  just  the  same  practice  as  on  the 
south ;  for  when  any  star  is  on  the  meridian,  the  diflerenoe 
between  the  sun's  r.  a.  and  that  star's  r.  a.  is  the  sun's  true 
hour,  i.  e.  its  distance  from  12  o'clock  at  noon  or*  midnight,  at 
which  time  tlie  sun  is  on  the  meridian  either  south  or  north. 

If  you  have  no  meridian  line  drawn,  you  may  find  within 
two  or  three  degrees  what  stars  are  on  the  north  meridian 
thus ;  hold  up  a  string  and  plummet  and  ))roject  it  with  your 
eye  over-right  the  pole  star,  or  rather  the  pole  point,  and 
observe  what  other  stars  are  covered  by  it  or  close  to  it,  for  these 
are  on  or  near  the  meridian. 


iKNdd  therefiMse  kaow  thestfii^s  decliiMtioOy  suppose  at  tiz  o^d 
ia  the  meriung  of  toy  gtv«D  daj^  Yoa  muiit  opmpure  the  dedi 
tios  for  tfae't  da^  with  iiie  8on*s  decuDatioo  the  foregoiiig  daj^  4 
pake  a  proporlionable  aUowaace^  viz.  three-fourth  parts  of 
(Ufferefice  4U  thfeise  two  declinatioos.  If  at  aix  in  the  afternc 
yoa  aaiast  cenpare  it  with  the  following  day,  aod  allow  in 
same  loaiMier  oue^fourthpart. 

II.  These  tables  are  itted  for  the  oeridiaa  of  Loadan* 
yoo  would  know  therefore  the  auo's  deoliasilion  (be  sanie  daj 
aooa  at  Fk>rt  Ro^al  in  Jjunaics,  ^eu  naast  consider  the  ^ifSfUf^ 
of  longitude,    mw  that  place  being  about  75  d^^ces  wcatWi 
iroio  JuiodoBi  that  is,  five  hoars  later  in  time,, it  is  hut  ae^ 
b*olod^  ui  the  morning  there  when  it  is  noon  at  Xiondoo ;  and ; 
IDast  make  a  proportionable  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
IHUi'a  dedioatioa  by  ^somparing  it  with  that  of  the  foregoinff  d 
Jt  that  pkae  had  the  aame  hmgitude  eastward  from  London 
would  ne  Ave  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there ;  and  then  yoa  n 
coaspara  the  ana's  present  deeliuaiion  with  that  of  the  day  foDc 
istff  and  make  allowance  for  the  five  hoyirs,  i.  e.  almost     of 
wftraooe  of  fha  two  declinations.    But  if  you  would  know 
sun's  dedtnation  at  any  place,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  at  i 
place ;  find  what  hour  it  is  at  London  at  the  given  hour  att 

face,  and  find  the  declination  of  the  sun  for  that  hour  at  Low 

y  tiote  the  first. 

Note,  These  allowances  must  be  added  or  substraeted 
cording  as  the  sun's  declination  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 

YH  in  any  of  fbese  geometrical  operations  the  different 
thei  8mi*8  dedinatioo  at  other  hours  of  the  day  or  at  other  pfai 
e(  the  world  is  so  exceeding  small  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  as 
any  remarkable  alterations,  except  when  the  sun  is  near 
equinoxes ;  and  then  there  may  be  some  allowances  made  b 
in  the  nsamier  I  have  described ;  nor  even  then  is  tliere  any  n 
ef  any  sndi  allowanees  except  in  places  which  difier  from  L 
don  near  6  or  6  homrs  in  longitude. 

ni.  Let  it  be  noted  also,  that  as  the  place  of  the  sun, 
consequently  his  declination  and  right  ascension  for  etery  daj 
vary  aomeliiing  every  year  by  reason  of  the  odd  five  hours  1 
forty-nipe  ihiputes  over  and  above  365  days,  of  ^vhich  the  m 
year  condsts.  Therefore  It  was  proper  to  represent  (be  si 
declination  every  day  for  four  years  togetlicr,  viz.  the  three  yi 
before  leap-year,  and  the  leap-year  itself.  For  in  the  circui 
those  four  years  the  sun  returns  very  nearly  to  the  same  dedi 
tioa  again  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  because  tliose  odd  ' 
hours  and  40  minutes  do  in  four  years  time  nuike  up  21  hoi 
or  a  whole  day  (wanting  but  four  times  eleven,  i.  e.  44  minute 
which  day  is  super-added  to  the  leap-year,  and  makes  the  S 
of  February,  as  hath  been  said  before. 
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It  M  true,  that  in  a  considerable  length  of  time  these  tablet 
win  want  further  correction,  because  of  those  44  minutes  which 
are  really  wanting  to  make  up  the  ^nper-added  day  in  the  leap* 
jear.    But  these  tables  will  serve  sufficiently  for   any  commoa 
operations  for  forty  or  fifty  years  to  come,  provided  you  always 
€3008ult  that  table  which  is  applicable  to  the  current  year,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  leap-year,  or  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third  year 
after  it. 

IV.  Observe  also  these  tables  of  the  sun's  declinatioo  are 
sometimes  reduced  (as  it  were)  to  one  single  scale.  And  for  this 
purpose  men  generally  choose  the  table  of  declination  for  the 
aecood  after  leap«year,  and  this  is  called  the  mean  declination^ 
that  ia,  the  middle  between  the  two  leap-years.  This  is  that  ac** 
count  of  the  sun's  place  and  declination,  &e.  which  is  made  to  be 
represented  on  all  mathematical  instruments,  viz.  globes,  quadraotty 
projection  of  the  sphere,  and  graduated  scales,  &c.  and  this  serves 
for  such  common  geometrical  practices  in  astronomy  without  any 
^ery  remarkable  error. 

Concerning  the  table  of  the  fixed  stars,  let  it  be  remember* 
cd  that  they  move  slowly  round  the  round  the  globe  eastward  ia 
circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  therefore  they  increase  their 
longitude  50  seconds  of  a  minute  every  year,  that  is,  one  degree 
in  seventy-two  years.  But  their  latitude  never  alters,  because 
they  always  keep  at  the  same  distance  from  the  ecliptic. 

Let  it  be  noted  also,  that  this  slow  motion  of  the  fixed  start 
causes  their  declination  and  their  right  ascension  to  vary  (though 
very  little)  every  year.  Their  right  ascension  necessarily  changes 
because  their  longitude  changes,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same 
quantity.  And  though  their  latitude  never  alters,  because  lati- 
tude is  the  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  yet  their  declination  must 
aher  a  little,  because  it  is  their  distance  from  the  equator.  But 
the  tables  of  their  right  ascension,  which  I  have  here  exhibited, 
will  serve  for  any  common  practices  for  at  least  twenty  years  to 
come,  and  theur  declination  for  near  fifty  years,  without  any  sea* 
sible  error  in  such  astronomical  essays  as  these. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  give  notice  to  learners,  that  the 
same  stars  may  have  north  latitude  and  south  declination ;  such 
are  all  those  that  lie  between  the  equator  and  the  southern  half 
of  the  ecliptic  ;  but  all  those  stars  which  lie  between  the  equator 
and  the  nortliern  half  of  the  ecliptic^  have  south  latitude  and 
north  declination. 
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PREFACE 

to  «  PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS,  kc.»' 


AMONG  the  various  Philosophical  Enquiries  which  my  younger  studies 

lud  committed  to  writing,  these  few  have  escaped  the  injuries  of  time,  and 

stiier  accidents,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  a  learned  friend  are  now  offered  to 

^epQblic  view.     Some  of  them  may  date  their  original  at  the  distance  of 

durtjr  years :     Many  new  books  have  since  appeared  in  the  world,  and  new 

coDrersations  have  arisen,  which  have  sometimes  given  occasion  for  the  fresh 

eiercise  of  my  thoughts  on  these  subjects.    And  since  my  more  important 

duties  have  allowed  me  some  hours  of  leisure  and  amusement,  1  have  now 

ttid  then  added  to  these  papers,  which  are  now  grown  up  to  this  bulk  and 

The  snlgects  treated  of  in  the  two  first  essays,  viz.  Space,  Substance, 
Body  and  Spirit,  have  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  adjusting  our  ideas  of 
Ood  and  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate  beings.    It  is  strange  that  philoao* 
'  pbers,  even  in  this  enlightened  ag^  this  age  of  juster  reasoning,  should  run 
Jato  such  wide  extremes  in  their  opinions  concerning  space ;  that  while  some 
depress  it  below  all  real  being,  and  suppose  it  to  be  mere  nothing,  others  exalt 
it  to  the  nature  and  dignity  of  godhead.     It  would  be  a  great  happiness  if  we 
coQid  all  unite  in  some  settled  and  undoubted  opinion  on  this  suoject.    The 
unlearned  may  ridicule  the  controversy,  but  men  of  science  know  the  difficul- 
ties that  attend  it    I  make  no  pretence  to  have  cleared  them  all  away ;  hut  if 
I  have  siud  any  thing  here  that  may  strike  a  glimpse  of  light  into  this  obscure 
question,  I  shall  acknowledge  my  felicity. 

Body  and  spirit  are  the  two  only  proper  substances  that  we  know  of ;  and 
If  their  distinct  essences  can  be  limitea  and  adjusted  in  clear  ideas,  it  will  he  a 
happy  clue  to  lead  us  into  some  further  knowledge  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
^<^rld,  and  will  give  us  a  more  particular  and  distinct  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  which  is  compounded  of  matter  and  mind. 

There  are  few  studies  so  worthy  of  man  as  the  knowledge  of  himself.—' 
^&ny  advantages  in  moral  sciences  attend  a  right  notion  of  the  union  of  soul 
^Hfl  body,  the  sensations,  the  appetites,  the  passions,  and  various  operations 
^bicb  are  derived  thence.  This  hath  been,  I  confess,  a  favourite  employ* 
^^«nt  of  my  thoughts :  Whether  1  have  succeeded  in  any  of  my  meditations 
^^  sentiments  on  this  subject,  1 2must  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  all  my  opinions  in  these  matters  are  exactly  squared 
^^  any  public  nypothesis.  From  the  infancy  of  my  studies,  1  bef;an  to  be  of 
^«  eclectic  sect.  Some  of  these  essays  are  founded  on  the  Cartesum  doctrine 
^^  spirits,  though  several  principles  in  his  system  of  the  material  wofld  could 


here  seen  reason  long  ago  to  resign 
^a  the  two  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  stand  at  an  utter  and  extreme  distance 
from  each  other,  so  the  v»eaknes8  of  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  of  bodies  and 
Its  utter  demolition,  does  by  no  means  draw  with  it  tne  ruin  of  his  doctrine 
Of  spirits. 

I  am  not  so  attached  to  this  scheme,  nor  do  I  do  plead  for  it  as  a  doctrine 
^qII  of  light  and  evidence,  and  which  has  no  doubts  and  difficulties  attending 
It :  After  all  my  studious  enquiries  into  this  noble  subject,  1  am  far  from  beiv 
Arrived  at  an  assurance  of  the  truth  of  these  opinions.    The  speediest  way  (a 
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his  es!(ay  on  theliutnai)  understamlino^  liaR  diri'iistd  fairer  light  through 
^^^c  world  in  nuinerntis  afiairs  of  Mrience  and  of  human  lite.  There  are  many 
^^luinMe  chapters  in  that  book,  and  Riany  Imthn  in  them,  which  are  worthy 
^  letlm  of  gold.  But  there  are  some  opinions  in  his  philosophy,  especially 
"^hlmg  Id  intellectual  beings,  their  powers  and  operations,  which  ha? e  not 
Waed  ny  avent.  The  man  who  liaih  laboured  to  lead  the  world  into  free- 
*oia  of  tbonfrlit,  h^n  thereby  gi?en  a  largfe  permission  to  his  readers  to  pro- 
pose what  doubts,  difliculties,  or  remarks  have  arisen  in  their  minds,  while 
^r  pemse  what  lie  has  \iTitten.  And  indeed  several  of  the  essays  which 
^'published  (besides  the  XI  1th,  which  bears  that  title)  are  the  fruits  of  such 
'^euiarks,  as  will  be  easily  observed  in  the  perusal  of  them. 

The  essays  on  the  ? arious  works  of  nature  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  creation^  io  the  sun  and  stars,  in  plants  aild  animals,  were  writteo  at 
first  with  a  design  to  entertain  the  politer  part  of  mankind,  whose  circum- 
•laiicee  ufltfe  indulge  them  with  much  leisure  and  ease,  and  who  search  not  ?  ery 
Ar  into  the  hidden  principles  of  nature,  and  their  abstruse  sprinas  of  opera- 
tion.     I  know  the  philosophers  of  the  present  age  have  earned  tbeir  ^qoniea 
to  fpneal  length,  beyond  any  of  my  meditations  :  Yet  perhaps  these  maj  be 
•Q  Mppy  as  to  lead  those  persons'  who  know  them  not,  and  who  searea  no 
Ibither  than  1  do,  into  an  exalted  idea  of  the  wonders  of  divine  wisdom  in  tha 
hcttrens  and  the  earth,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world.    Perhaps  also 
they^.iiHiy  serve  to  give  no  unproiiable  amusement  to  their  leisure  hours,  as  the 
•ofitporaie  of  them  liaili  given  to  me. 

■  [And  here  I  would  take  notice,  that  in  the  second  edition,  in  the  first  and 
bf!^ft>n4  sections  of  the  ninth  essay,  and  the  appendix  thereto,  1  have  added 
jia  fevr  henle'nccs  to  express  mv  thoughts  more  clearly  concerning  the  ever- 
hloUn^  hut  uniform  i^ency  of  God  on  the  material  world,  in  the  nrodnction 
'thf-  plants  and  animals ;  atd  to  guard  against  those  objections  which  the  Rev. 
l>r.  I>enn^  ofTers  with  ^r^t  civility  in  his  preface  tn  his  late  ingenious  sermon 
tiC  the  trlsdum  of  God  m  the  vegetable  creation,  and  adtuowletlge  it  was  my 
wrMt  bf  greater  expfesRAess  might  lead  him  Into  a  mistake  of  uiy  sentiments. 
nPhcMif^i  we  both  pur<Mie  the  saitie  end,  vis.  the  display  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
fh  T^e  Imiina!  and  vegHable  worlds,  yet  I  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  a  Tsry 
diflTerent  opiiii(»n  as  the  ihaaos  of  attaining  it] 

If  1  were  to  make  apologies  for  publishing  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  the 
'world,  I  would  say  that  the  chief  part  of  these  subjects  are  not  beneath  the 
nciticMS  and  enquin'  of  any  profession  and  character  whatsoever.  If  I  am 
oliargcd  with  repeating  the  same  thing  several  times,  I  tvnuld  reply,  that  it 
kn  perhaps  introduced  on  ditl'erent  occasions,  or  sot  io  a  different  light,  or  at 
le<^t,  to  speak  plainly,  when  1  had  wrote  one,  1  had  forgot  the  other,  these 
|«a|>ers  being  written  at  many  years  distance.  And  this  may  serve  also  among 
|»pnions  of  temper  and  canilour  to  apologize  for  small  mistakes,  if  tliere  should 
l»e  any  sppearing  opposition  between  my  expresj^ions  in  different  essays, 
which  were  writt^'O  in  distant  parts  of  life.  1  hope  none  will  be  found  so  gross, 
l>i]t  may  be  well  roconviled  by  a  candid  reader. 

Shall  1  be  told  that  other  writers  have  said  the  Ter^'  same  thing  which  I 
liare  done,  and  in  a  iniirh  better  manner  ?  I  ctmfess  I  know  it  not ;  for 
T  hough  I  nnw  and  then  look  into  modem  books  of  philosophy,  yet  there  are 
iTiaiiy  which  I  have  never  seen^  having  net  suflirient  time 'to  peruse  them  ; 
Sand  X  urn  persuaded  some  of  these  essay's  were  framed  long  before  those 
very  works,  whence  some  persons  may  imagine  i  have  borrowed  several  of 
VI ly  rea!f<)nin;4S. 

If  there  lie  any  hint  or  thoii:;ht  amongst  them  all  that  may  assist  the 

reader  in  his  conceptions  of  God  or  of  himself,  of  natural  or  divine  things, 

If^t  him  correct  or  retrenrli,   let  him  refine,  let   him  alter  or  improve  it  as  ne 

pleases,  and  luakf  it  his  own,  that  I  may  thank  him  for  it  as  a  new  acqnisition. 

^nd  Ut  him  renounce  whaKoevcr  he  finds  disagreoable  to  truth,  reason,  qic 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS,  ke. 


ESSAY  I. 

*fair  Enquiry  and  Debate  concerning  Space,  whether  it  bt 
Something  or  Nothing,  God  or  a  Creature. 


v< 


Sect.  I. — The  Subfect  explained  in  general. 


OULD  any  one  imagine,  that  to  familiar  an  idea  as  that 
licb  we  have  of  space,  should  be  so  abstruse  and  mysterious,  so 
Seak  and  unaccountable  a  thing,  as  that  it  should  be  doubtful 
I  Modetermined  to  this  day,  among  the  philosophers  even  of 
I  knowing  age,  what  space  is ;  whether  it  be  a  substance  or 
de,  God  or  a  creature,  something  or  nothing. 

The  common  idea  which  all  mankind  have  of  it,  seems  to 
naach  the  same,  viz.  *^  Extension  void  of  matter  or  body, 
I  capable  of  receiving  or  containing  matter  or  body.^'  This 
lee,  when  it  is  thus  considered  as  emptVy  by  the  learned  is 
tally  called  vacuum  or  void ;  when  it  u  considered  as  filled 
kk  body,  the  learned  have  supposed  it  to  be  space  still,  and 
m  it  is  called  plenum  or  full.  Whether  thc're  be  a  vacuum 
void  space  is  now  no  longer  doubted  among  philosophers, 
hawing  been  proved  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  others,  be- 
nd all  contradiction  ;  and  every  one  agrees  to  it.  Whether 
should  be  called  space  when  it  is  full,  shall  be  afterwards 
naidered. 

Void  space  is  conceived  by  us  as  scattered  through  all  the 
irld  between  bodies,  as  interspersed  through  all  the  pores  of 
dies,  and  as  reaching  also  beyond  all  the  worlds  tliat  God  has 
ade  and  extended  on  all  sides  without  bounds.  And  as  these 
eas  seem  plain  and  easy,  so  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
lilosopher  and  the  ploughman  in  this  their  general  and  common 
nception  or  idea  of  it.  But  the  grand  enquiry  is,  what  is  this 
Hice  ?    Let  us  search  the  subject  a  little. 

Space  is  either  something  or  nothing :     If    something,  it 

either  a  mere  idea  in  the  mind,  or  something  existing  with- 

it.    If  it  exist  without  us,  it  is  a  substance  or  a  mode.    If  a 

ibstance,  it  is  created  or  increated.    Let  us  examine  all  these 

Arts  distinctly. 

Sect.  II. — Is  Space  Something  or  Nothing  f 

SURELY  one  would  suppose  that  space  caDoot  be  a  met^ 
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nothing ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  moat  fiiodamental  axioms  of  science, 
that  what  has  no  beings  can  have  no  properties  or  paupers ;  but 
space  seerot  to  have  powers  and  properties ;  it  ia  lon^,  broad 
and  deep  :  Can  there  be  any  mere  nothing  that  has  three  dimen- 
sions ?  Space  seems  to  have  measurable  distances  contained  in 
it»  viz.  aninchy  an  ell,  a  mile,  a  league,  a  diameter  of  ^he  onnh; 
or  a  thousand  such  diameters.  Is  it  possible  thata  mere  nnliini; 
sliould  reach  to  siibli  an  extent?  It  appears  to  have  roai  rA!>a- 
city,  or  a  power  to  receive  and  contain  bodies;  now  if  iUh  cu,  a-* 
city  be  not  a  mere  nothing,  one  would  conclude  space  must  be 
something  real  and  existing,  which  has  such  a  real  capacity. 

Besides,  if  two  bodies  were  placed  at  twenty  miles  distance 
from  each  other,  and  all  the  universe  besides  were  annihilattnt, 
would  not  this  space  be  really  twenty  miles  long  ?  and  would  not 
this  space  be  called  something,  which  is  of  such  a  length  ? .  Or  if 
space  be  not  something,  then  there  is  nothing  between  tiieae  two 
bodies;  and  must  they  not  therefore  lie  close  together^  and 
touch  one  another,  if  there  be  nothing  between  them?  Does 
not  this  plainly  prove  space  to  be  something  ?  Well,  if  9pmoe 
be  any  sort  of  something^  it  mast  either  have  its  being  , only  in 
our  minds  as  a  mere  ideay  or  it  must  have  an  existence  without 
vs.  That  it  cannut  be  a  mere  idea  of  the  mind,  is  prot^ky 
Dr.  Clarke,  because  no  ideas  of  space  can  possibly  be  fivamed 
greater  than  finite  ;  yet  reason  shews  that  S|)acc  muat  be  infinite. 
See  his  Letters  to  Leibnitz. 

To  which  I  might  add,  space  seems  to  have  such  an  exis- 
tence as  it  hath,  and  to  maintain  it,  whether  there  were  aby  mind 
to  conceive  it  or  no ;  and  therefore  it  seems  not  to  be  a  me^e  idea. 
This  leads  us  to  think  therefore,  that  if  space  hath  any  eliatbnce, 
it  cannot  be  merely  an  existence  in  the  mind,  but  it  until  be 
something  witliout  us. 

Sect.  III. — Is  Space  a  Substance  ? 

IF  space  be  something  which  has  an  existence  without  us, 
it  must  be  cither  a  substance  itself,  or  a  mode  or  propertif  of 
some  substance  ;  for  it  is  most  evident,  that  it  must  either  subsist 
by  itself,  or  it  must  subsist  iaor  by  some  other  thing  whieh  does 
subsist  by  itself.  There  can  be  no  medium  between  subtMstense 
in  and  by  itself ^  and  subsistence  in  and  by  one  another. 

Now  that  sj)ac^  .cannot  be  a  mode  or  property y  I  prove  thns. 
If  it  be  a  mode,  where  is  the  substance  in  which  it  is,  or  by  wbidi 
it  subsists,  or  to  which  it  belongs  ?  Doth  not  the  stlbstasee 
exist  wheresoever  the  mode  is  ?  Did  we  ever  bear  of  a*  mode 
ten  tliousand  miles  long,'  and  no  substance  in  all  that  length  to 
uphold  it  ? 

Or  if  the  substance  be  co-extetidcd   with  it,  as   it  must  he, 
wherein  does  tliis  long  substance  differ  frotti  this  property  aiul 
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mode  ?  HuTe  not  this  substance  and  mode  one  and  tlio  same 
idea?  Are  they  not  the  very  same  individtiai  entity  or  being  ? 
Have  tbey  not  the  same  individual  extension  ?  and  ccjually  self* 
exiatiogi  equally  real  or  unreal  P  If  space  be  any  thing  real,* 
and  yet  a  mode,  it  looks  so  much  like  the  very  substance  itself 
by  the  properties  attributed  to  it,  that  I  think  no  man  slmold  ever 
take  it  for  a  mere  mode,  unless  he  can  tell  U!4  how  it  differs  from 
the  substance  which  aupports  it,  and  how  it  depends  for-  cxLstenco 
on  that  aubstance. 

''  O,  (say  our  opponents)  Space  is  a  mere  mode,  but  the 
substance  that  supports  it  is  utterly  unknown,  as  all  substances 
are."  Happy  asylum  for  the  learned  to  retreat  to !  This  shelter 
of  darkness !  this  invented  idea  of  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
thing  called  substance !  how  well  does  it  screen  and  hide  a  mo- 
dem diaputant  from  light  and  argument,  when  they  pursue  him 
so  close  that  he  has  no  other  refuge !  Yet  even  this  dark  ahelter 
I  have  endeavoured  to  break  open  and  demolish  in  the  next  essay. 
Ehit  let  ua  proceed  now  in  the  fair  enquiry,  whether  space  be  a 
aubstance  or  a  mode. 

Some  Philosophers,  psrtifcularly  Mr.  Leibnitz,  have  fancied 
space  to  be  a  sort  of  relative  modcj  and  call  it  tlie  "  Order  of  to- 
existent  beings  or  bodies,  which  order  is  their  general  situation  or 
distance:  As  place  is  the  relation  which  ono  particular  body  liaa 
to  the  situation  of  others,  so  space  is  that  order  of  situation 
which  results  from  all  {)laces  taken  together/'  Thus,  after  a 
manner  wbicli'  is  unintelligible  to  me,  they  go  on  to  explain  their 
idea  of  space.  Uut  how  can  space  be  a  mere  order  or  moile  of 
bodies,  when  itself  seems  to  have  parts  extraneous  to  all  bodiea  ; 
both  as  it  is  interspersed  among  them  in  the  world,  and  reaches 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  world  also  ?  Can  space  be  the  order  of 
bodies,  when  space  is  where  the  bodies  are  not  ?  And  whcq' 
space  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  on  the  existence  of  bodies, 
can  space  be  a  relation  of  bodies ;  when  it  is  and  ever  would  be 
the  same  idea,  if  no  body  ever  had  been,  or  if  all  bodies  ceased 
to  be? 

Or  let  us  put  the  argument  thus :  Space,  if  it  be  a  mode  of 
beingt  must  either  be  an  absolute  or  a  relative  mode ;  but  it  can- 
not be  either  of  these.  For  all  absolute  mo(Us  want  some  subject 
proper  for  them  to  inhere  in,  or  to  support  them  in  being  :  All 
relative  modes  or  relations  require  some  other  being,  or  some 
subject  to  wliich  they  must  relate:  But  sjiacenehher  wants  any 
subject  to  inhere  in,  or  relate  to  :  It  wants  no  other  being  that 
we  can  conceive  to  make  it  exist.  Try  to  suj^po.se  all  beings  anni- 
hilated, yet  you  cannot  conceive 'space  to  I)e  annihilated :  It  seems 
to  be  obsUnately  existent  tinU  self  subsist  in  <^  :  You  cannot  nullify 
it,  even  in  thought,  thou!;;li  you  should  nullify  all  other  substances, 
body  and  mind,  with  all  their  modes.    Surely  this  can  never  be 
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a  mode  of  beio^  ;  for  if  it  lias  anv  real  subsistence  at  all,  iV  sub- 
sists of  itself,  which  is  the  first  character  aod  property  of  a  sub- 
stance. 

Besides  it  seems  to  have  the  other  character  of  substanci 
also  ;  for  as  it  subsists  of  itself,  t.  e.  it  wants  no  created  being  u 
support  its  existence^  so  itself  seems  to  be  the  proper  subject  c^ 
iDttoy  properties,  modes  or  accidents,  such  as  were  just  mention- 
ed before,  viz.  length,  breadth,  capacity,  &c.  tior  do  they  need 
any  other  substratum  to  uphold  them.  Now  tliese  are  the  koowi 
and  agreed  characters  of  substance  among  the  learned,  viz.  sub' 
siantia  est  quod  per  se  subsistity  {i.  e.  nulla  re  creaia  indiget  at 
subsistendum)  K  substat  accidentibus. 

Even  a  very  learned  writer,  in  his  discourses  on  this  subject 
in  his  letters  to  Leibnitz,  uses  but  feeble  reasoning  to  prove  thai 
space  is  not  a  substance,  viz.  *^  That  infinite  space  b  imynensitas 
not  immensum  ;  whereas  an  infinite  substance  is  immensum  no 
immensitas  :  therefore  space  must  be  a  property."  Now  I  migh 
use  this  very  language  to  prove  that  space  is  a  substance,  and  Say 
is  not  space  the  immensum  itself,  if  it  has  any  thing  real  in  it 
We  have  only  a  mere  denial  of  it,  without  any  arguipent.  D( 
we  not  generally  say,  space  is  immense,  or  space  has  immen- 
sity belonging  to  it  ?  Space  is  properly  tlie  immensum^  and  wha 
forbids  it  to  be  a  substance  ?  And  indeed  if  space  has  any  thiu| 
of  a  real  and  positive  existence  without  us,  all  the  arguments  tha 
ever  I  read  to  disprove  it  to  be  a  Substance,  carry  no  force  at  al 
with  them,  and  seem  to  be  mere  assertions,  not  only  without  rea 
son,  but  contrary  to  it. 

Sect.  IV. — Is  Space  created  or  increated  ? 

IF  it  be  allowed  then  that  space  is  a  substance,  it  is  eiche 
created  or  increated.  Surely  it  cannot  be  a  created  substance 
because  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  to  be  created,  since  W( 
cannot  conceive  it  as  non-existent  and  creable,  which  may  be  con 
ceived  concerning  every  created  bein*;.  Nor  can  we  conceive  i 
properly  as  annihilated  or  annihilable,  which  we  may  suppose  o 
every  creature.  In  short,  if  it  be  a  substance,  shall  I  dare  ven- 
ture  to  speak  it  ?  it  appears  to  be  God  himself.  Mr.  Raphson,  i 
great  mathematician,  has  written  a  book  on  this  tlieme,  De  Spacic 
Reali,  wherein  he  labours  to  prove  that  this  space  is  God  himseli 
going  all  along  upon  this  supposition,  that  space  is  and  mustb< 
'  something  real ;  and  then  his  reasort  cannot  find  an  idea  for  i 
holow  godhead.  And  indeed  if  space  be  a  real  thing  existen 
without  us  it  appears  to  bid  fair  for  deity  ;  for  the  supposed  per 
fections  and  properties  of  it  are  such  as  scorn  to  be  infinite  am 
divine.    As  lor  instance  : 

If  space  has  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  it  is  infinite  length 
breadth  and  depth  :    If  it  has  capacity,  it  is  an  unbounded  ot  ai 
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infinite  capacity.    Nor  can  we  possibly  conceive  of  it  beyond  the 
VMuverte,  but  as  imynense  or  umncasurable  :  it  seems  to  be  omni'* 
present,  if  it  penetrate  all  things  ;  and  it  has  several  other  appear- 
ing properties  of  godhead.   We  have  also  an  idea  of  it  as  eternal^ 
a&d  unchangeable  ;    for  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  begun  to  be, 
aince  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  having  ever  been  non-existent,  or 
any  otherwise  than  now  it  is  :  It  cannot  be  created  nor  annihilat- 
ed.   It  seems  to  contain  what  existence  it  has  in  the  very  idea, 
nature  or  essence  of  it ;  (which  is  one  attribute  of  God,  whereby 
wc  prove  his  existence.)     It  appears  therefore  in  this  view  to  be  a 
fieceaary   being,  and  has  a  sort  of  self-exisiencey  fur  we  canpot 
tell  how  to  conceive  it  not  to  be.     It  seems  to  be  an  impassible, 
^^ndivisiblCf  and  immutable  essence  ;  it  looks  like  an  alt- pervading^ 
^M^d'Containing  nature,  an  all-comprehending  being.     What  are  all 
tbeae  but  attributes  of  godhead  ?    and  what  can  this  be  but  God 
bimtelf  ? 

And  how  agreeabk  are  these  properties  of  space  (say  soma 

arsons]  to  the  attributes  of  God  in  scripture,  taken  in  the  most 

ajigar  and  literal  sense  ?     It  has  a  being   like  God  in  heaven, 

rtk  and  hell,  diBused  \hrough  all,  as  Ps.  cxxxix.  describes  the 

Kunipresence  of  God  :  And  as  the  prophet  represents  God  speak- 

g,  Do  not  I  Jill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord  ?  Jer.  xxiii. 

-4.    Heaven f  and  even  the  heaven  of  heavens,  saith  Solomon, 

^^^^nnot  contain  him  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  18.    Nor  does  the  idea  of  space 

disagree  with  St.  Paul's  account  of  God  ;  Acts  xvii.  28.     Jle  is 

^€)t  Jar  from  every  one  oj^  us,  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and 

^€ite  our  being.     And  accordingly  some  philosophers  (as  is  before 

^^cntioned)   have  written  to  prove  that  space  is  a  real  being,  and 

^bat  this  space  is  God, 

Sect.  V. — Space  cannot  be  God, 

BUT  is  not  this  too  gross  an  idea  of  the  Deity,  and  un« 
Worthy  of  him  ?  I  am  afraid  of  those  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequences which  seem  to  arise  from  the  idea  of  real  extension 
attributed  to  God,  because  tliey  seem  so  very  frightful  and  absurd. 
Wccan  hardly  mention  them  indeed  with  a  preservation  of  that 
reverence  of  languuge,  and  that  sacred  veneration  of  soul  that  is 
due  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  this  is  a  sort  of  pre* 
sumptive  argument  against  them,  viz.  That  if  they  are  truths, 
they  are  such  a  kind  of  horrendous  truths,  that  a  devout  crea- 
ture shudders  to  hear  them  in  a  literal  nianner  attributed  to  his 
Maker.  Yet  if  we  will  manifest  their  absurdities,  we  arc  forced 
to  pronounce  a  few  of  them. 

I.  If  space  be  God  himself,  then  all  bodies  are  situated  in 
Ood,  as  in  their  proper  place  ;  then  every  sins^Ie  body  exists  in 
part  of  God,  and  occupies  so  much  of  the  dimensions  of  godhead, 
as  it  fills  of  space  ;  tlien  an  «Iephant  or  a  mountain,  a  whale,  or 


^^ 
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a  wicked  giant,  have  more  of  the  essence  or  presence  and  gooA- 
ness  of  God  fvilh  them,  than  the  holiest  or  best  man  in  tlie  v^orld, 
unless  be  be  of  equal  size. 

2.  If  space  were  God,  then  the  divine  being,  thou^i  in  its 
whole  it  be  unmcuHurable,  yet  hath  millions  of  parts  of  itself, 
really  distinct  from  each  other,  measurable  by  feet,  inches,  yards, 
and  miles,  even  as  the  bodies  are  which  are  contained  in  it  :  And 
according  to  this  notion  it  may  be  mo!*t  properly  said,  that  one 
part  of  God  is  longer  than  auothor  part  of  him,  and  that  twenty- 
five  inches  of  the  divine  nature,  long,  bruad,  and  deep,  will  oon- 
tain  above  two  feet  of  solid  body,  &c.  which  predications  seem  at 
least  very  harsh,  they  grate  with  pain  upon  the  car,  and  are  even 
oRensive  to  the  understanding,  if  they  be  not  absolutely  absurd 
and  impossible  in  tlic  nature  of  things. 

Nor  is  it  to  any  purpose  for  an  objector  to  say,  that  space  or 
infinite  ciLtension  has  properly  no  parts  ;  for  We  have  as  clear  au 
idea,  and  indeed  oKich  clearer,  of  the  several  parts  of  space 
near  us  and  round  about  us,  than  wc  have  or  can  have  of  the 
whole  positively  infinite  spaee,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  which 
we  finite  creatures  have  no  proper  idea  :  Our  idea  of  infinite 
space,  such  as  it  is,  is  made  of  finite  spaces,  or  parts  of  space  in  a 
perpetual  addition.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  tliat  space  has  parts,  on 
a  pretence  that  these  parts  are  not  actually  Keparable  ;  for  even  in 
a  body  we  conceive  clearly  of  the  several  distinct  parts  of  it» 
without  considering  whether  they  he  separaMe  or  no.  Suppose 
body  to  be  infinite,  and  suppose  it  to  he  |)erfec()y  solid,  and  as 
uniform  as  space  is,  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  we  can  conceive 
disti.nct  parts  in  it,  without  conceiving  them  separated  or  separa- 
ble. The  ideas  of  separation  or  separahility  are  not  necessary  to 
the  idea  of  tho  parts  of  space,  which  are  oonccived  as  s*.*veral 
lesser  spaces  or  extensions  co- existent  in  time,  but  really  distinct 
from  each  other,  whether  adjacent  or  distant. 

3.  Another  hard  consequpnce  of  supposing  space  to  be  God, 
is  this.  Then  every  part  of  this  divine  space  will  contain  divine 
perfections  in  it  complete,  or  only  some  part  of  each  of  them  ; 
if  only  some  part  of  each  of  tliom,  then  each  part  of  the  space, 
whether  an  inch  or  a  mile  square,  has  a  degree  or  share  of  wis- 
dom and  power,  holiness  and  gooiiness,  in  proportion  to  its  di- 
mensions ;  which  position  is  too  absurd  to  be  allowed.  We  must 
be  forced  to  allow  then,  that  every  part  of  space  contains  all 
these  divine  attributes  or  perfections  in  it  completely ;  and  if  it 
be  so,  then  not  only  every  mile,  but  every  yard  and  ell,  and 
every  inch  of  space,  is  all-wise  and  all -holy,  almiglity  and  gra- 
cious ;  for  every  inch  of  s])ace  is  a  part  of  the  substance  or  es- 
sence of  God,  if  spare  be  God  himself.  Besides,  if  every  inch 
of  space  contain  completely  these  divine  perfections,  then  there 
seem  to  be  so  many  comi)lete  wisdoms  and  powers,  i.  c.  in  reality 
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10  many  all-wise  and  almighty  beiDga,  aa  there  are  inches  or  mv- 
Duteat  parts  of  space ;  for  every  part  of  space  seems  to  be  as 
much  iadependeiit  on  any  other  part,  as  one  part  of  matUr  is  in- 
dependent on  another  part :  And  if  so,  then  every  part  of  space 
it  an  independent,  all-wise  and  almighty  being ;  and  instead  of 
ooe  God  we  shall  have  miUions, 

To  conclude ;  if  space  be  a  substance,  it  roust  be  the  one 
divine  substance  of  infinitely  long  and  broad  perfections ;  or  els^ 
all  the  parts  of  it  must  be  lesser  divine  substances  united  in  one. . 
What  manifold  and  strange  absurdities,  or  at  least  seeming  ab- 
surdities and  frightful  pro])08itions  will  arise  from  this  notion  of 
the  Divine  Being  ? 

Object.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  '^  this  space  is  not  Ghxl 
himselt',  but  only  his  immensity  ;  now  his  immensity  is  not  pro- 
perly said  to  be  all-wise  and  holy  and  mighty,  though  God  him- 
self be  so.*' 

An$.  We  have  already  proved  that  space  cannot  be  a  mode 
or  property  ;  but  that,  if  it  be  any  thing,  it  must  be  a  substance. 
Therefore,  if  it  be  any  thing  divine,  it  is  not  merely  the  divine 
immensity,  or  an  attribute  of  God  ;  but  it  is  his  essence  or  sub- 
stance ;  it  is  the  real  immensum^  it  is  God  himself. 

This  appears  further  evident,  if  we  consider,  that  we  must 
necessarily  suppose  the  all- wise  and  almighty  substance  or  essende 
of  Ood  to  be  co- extended  with  his  immensity;  otherwise  yoa 
make  infinite  extension,  which  you  call  a  property  or  a  mode,  to 
exist  beyond  and  without  the  subject  of  it ;  which  is  absard 
enough.  And  therefore  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  famous  ScboH* 
uro,  at  the  end  of  his  Mathematical  Principles,  where  he  suppo- 
ses God  to  be  extended,  is  constrained  to  allow,  **  that  Gtod  is 
present  every  where  by  his  substance ;  for,  saith  he,  Pbw^ 
without  substance  cannot  subsist  ;*'  and  1  am  sure  then  it  ia 
suflBctently  evident  that  immensity  or  space  extended  beyond  the 
aobstance,  can  have  no  subsistence. 

Besides,  is  not  this  immensity  or  space  the  very  thing  you 
omceive  of  as  the  subject  of  the  modes  of  eternity,  capacity, 
comprehension,  self- existence,  unchangeableness,  &c.  i.  e.  aa 
the  substance  itself  ?  Is  it  not  this  $pace  which  you  conceive  of 
as  a  self-subsisting  and  unannihilable  Being  ?  and  what  is  that 
hot  a  most  substantial  idea  ?  Though  some  of  our  modern  phi* 
losophers  renounce  all  knowledge  of  substances,  while  they  main- 
tain the  necessity  of  them  as  a  substratum  for  modes  ;  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  cliief  reason  which  has  tempted  manj 
uf  them  to  suppose  both  God  and  all  other  spirits  to  be  extended^ 
that  thoy  may  have  a  sort  of  substratum  or  subject  for  the  powere 
of  thinking  and  willing,  or  the  modes  of  knowledge  and  volition 
to  subsist  in.  ^ 

Thus  it  appears^  so  far  as  I  can  sea,  th%l  \{  vgSift^V^^  w?) 

Vol,  thu  Y 
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thing  in  or  of  Gofl,  it  is  the  very  substance  of  God.  However 
even  upon  the  supposition  of  this  last  objector,  we  may  at  least 
infer  thus  much,  that  if  space  be  but  the  imnaensity  of  God,  then 
God  is  wheresoever  space  is,  and  his  essence  consists  partly  at 
least  in  this  immense  space ;  and  most  of  the  inferences  which  I 
drew  from  tlie  supposition  of  space  being  Gody  are  just  and  na- 
tural, if  sjiacc  be  God's  immensity,  however  harsh  and  absurd 
they  may  be.  Let  me  just  mention  another  argument  to  prove 
that  space  is  not  God. 

4.  It  hath  been  proved  by  some  philosophers,  Des  Cartes, 
Dr.  Cudworth,  Mr.  Norris,  and  others,  and  that  with  a  good 
degree  of  evidence,  that  a  spirit  is  not  extended  ;  and  then  God, 
who  is  the  most  perfect  spirit,  includes  no  idea  of  extension  in 
the  notion  of  him.    The  most  essential,  obvious,vand  prime  ideas 
of  God,  are  of  a  s|)iritual  kind,    viz.  consciousness,    thought, 
wisdom,    knowledge,    will,  active  power,    goodness,    the  first 
tau&e  of  all,  &c.    Now  none  of  these  imply  extemion,  or  have 
any  need  of  parts  extraneous  to  each  other.     Yet  if  this  extended 
apace  be  the  divine  substance,  it  is  very  amazing,  that  the  pro- 
perties of  deity  should  have  no  apparent  need  of  such  a  substance, 
and  that  this  substance,  should  have  no  conceivable  connection 
with  its  most  essential   and  necessary  properties  and  powers. — 
Who  can  point  out  to  us  any  infiucLice  that  extension  or  space  can 
have  towards  thinking  ?    towards  wisdom   or  power  ?    towards 
holiness,  goodness  or  faithfulness  ?      There  is  no  conceivable 
connection  in  the  ideas.       They  arc  not  only   distinct  but  se- 
parable.       Banish    perfect    wisdom    and    power    from     your 
thoughts,  and  if  possible,  annihilate  them  in  thought ;  yet  space 
or  exlension  remains  :     Banish  extension  from  your  thoughts,  yet 
perfect  wisdom  and  power  remain.     We  cannot  conceive  of  wis- 
dom, goodness,  power,  as  inherent  in  space ;  nor  can  we  con- 
•ceive  of  space  as  being  wise,  holy,  powerful  and  good.      There 
doth  not  seem  to  be  any  possible  connection  in  our  ideas  of  these 
different  extremes,  nor  any  real  union  or  connection  in  tlie  nature 
of  things,  since  we  can  banish  either  of  them  in  our  thoughts, 
and  yet  the  other  remains  in  the  full  idea  of  it.     Can  one  then  be 
a  property  of  the  other  ? 

Let  us  enquire  again,  If  God  be  infinite  space,  what  can 
this  space  do  toward  his  creation  or  government  of  the  universe  ^ 
Does  proximity  enable  him  to  know  or  to  move  the  corporeal 
world  ?  he  cannot  touch  nor  be  touched.  He  is  supposed  to  pe- 
netrate all  bodies,  but  this  very  penetration  does  nothing  toward  his 
consciousness,  or  his  movement  of  them.  His  knowledge  and 
motive  power  do  not  act  toward  bodies  by  penetration  of  them, 
and  there  are  two  plain  reasons  for  it.  (I.)  Because  God  knew 
the  world  as  well  before  he  made  it,  and  biffore  he  sup|)osed  to 
penetrate  it,  as  he  does  now  ;  and  lie  caused  it  at  first  to  arise 
into  being  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  uaotions,  without  a  \trior  \;>enetralion  of  it.-^ 
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(9.)  BecAUfte  created  spirits  neither  acquire  their  knowledge  or 
tbcdr  inotiYitjr  of  bodies  by  this  supposed  penetration,  as  I  have 
shewn  in  Essay  VI.  The  power  of  Ood  to  know  and  move  bo* 
dies  arises  therefore  from  some  such  superior  and  unknown  pro« 
perty  of  his  nature  as  belongs  to  Deity  alone^  who  can  create 
them. 

Again  :  Does  every  act  of  God,  every  thought,  and  every 
voCtioD  about  an  atom  or  a  fly,  employ  the  whole  immense  exten* 
aioQ  of  space  ?  Doth  a  thought  of  the  purest,  the  most  spiritual 
•nd  abstracted  objects,  imply  or  require  any  use  of  lengfth  and 
breadth  in  it  ?  Does  the  whole  infinite  extension  work  in  every 
thought  ?  Or  indeed  what  has  immense  length  and  breadth  to 
do  at  all  toward  thinking  or  willing  ?  Let  us  first  Qnd  what  the 
supposed  finite  length  and  breadth  of  a  common  spirit  can  do  tp- 
:warda  its  ideas  and  volitions,  and  then  I  shall  be  more  easily  per- 
suaded that  infinite  length  and  breadth  have  a  proportionable  in* 
fluence  u{K>n  infinite  or  divine  thinking.* 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter;  we  have  endeavoured  by  rea- 
soning to  trace  out  what  is  space ^  and  we  seem  to  have  found  it 
cannot  be  a  mere  nothing y  because  it  appears  to  have  real  proper- 
ties ;  it  cannot  be  a  9710^  of  beings  because  it  seems  to  carry  in  it 
an  idea  that  subsists  of  itself,  though  ive  should  nullify  all  other 
beings  in  our  thoughts ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  substance^  and 
yet  if  it  be  a  substance  it  cannot  be  a  created  substance ;  becauso 
we  cannot  conceive  it  creable  or  annihilable ;  and  therefore  it  car- 
ries with  it  an  idea  of  necessary  existence  ;  and  besides  this  idea 
of  necessary  existence,  it  seems  to  have  several  other  properties 
of  godhead,  viz.  Immensity  or  omnipresence,  eternity,  &c. 

And  yet  so  great  is  the  absurdity  of  making  the  blessed  God 
a  bdng  of  infinite  length,  breadth  and  depth,  and  of  ascribine 
to  him  parts  of  this  nature,  measurable  by  inches,  yards  and 
miles,  and  commensurate  to  all  particular  bodies  in  the  universe 
with  other  unhappy  consequences,  that  I  cannot  suifer  myself  to 
assent  to  this  notion,  that  space  is  God:  And  yet  the  strongest 
arguments  seem  to  evince  this,  that  it  must  be  God,  or  it  must 
be  nothing. 

*  It  would  be  eodleii  to  roo  over  ibe  arg umeati  wbieb  bars  been  brongbt 
by  fnanywriters,ag&ioBt  the  power  q(  exiension  %t  well  aiagainittbe  power  of  ma/^er 
to  think.  1  woold  only  meoiioo  here  what  tetms  to  be  the  remit  of  Dr.  Clarke'a 
loDg  conteit  with  Mr.  Collinit,  to  prove  that  maUer  caonoi  ibioky  and  apply  it 
■tore  effectually  to  etttnmn.  If  tsteoaion  has  the  property  of  thiDkiog,  every 
part  of  exteoiion  moft  either  buve  that  property  in  ittelf,  or  muit  do  lomethiog 
lowarda  it  in  the  whole  :  As  for  initaoce,  If  body  bai  motion,  every  part  of  that 
k^y  baa  motion  in  itself;  or  if  a  •urf4ce  be  round,  every  pirt  of  thatanrfnoe 
aotjh  oootribote  looiethiBg  toward  Ibat  rouodoeni  :  But  every  part  cf  extenfion 
pr  apace  doth  Bot  think ;  thii  would  make  innomerable  spirits;  cordotb  every 
part  do  any  thieg  toward  it ;  for  thought  if  t'lnple,  and  rot  made  up  of  partf^f  and 
therefore  a  aplrit  moit  be  quite  another  thing,  even  •  being  wbiob  bat  so  ptrta, 
a«  f  stentiof  •  . 
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Sect>  VI. — A  Review  and  Recollection  of  the  Argument, 

BUT  whither  has  this  track  of  reasoning  led  me  ?  What 
is  this  most  common  and  most  strange  thing  which  we  call  space 
at  last  ?  This  wonder  of  nature,  or  this  imaginary  being?  This 
real  mystery,  which  is  so  universally  known,  and  so  utterly  un- 
knowable ?  Is  it  neither  nothing  nor  something  ?  Is  it  neither 
mode  nor  substance  ?  Is  it  nmther  a  creature  nor  God  i  That's 
impossible :  Surely  it  must  be  ranked  under  one  of  these  oames  : 
All  these  can  never  be  renounced  and  denied  conceming  s^ce : 
'  That  would  be  most  absurd  indeed.  What  have  we  learnt  then 
by  all  this  train  and  labour  of  argument,  but  the  weakness  of 
our  own  reasoning  i  We  seem  to  be  urged  on  ev€ry  side  with 
huge  improbabilities,  or  glaring  incousistencies :  We  are  lost 
and  coufouncled  in  the  most  familiar  and  common  things  we  can 
sp^ak  of :  There  is  scarce  any  idea  more  universal  and  isroiliar 
than  that  of  empty  space ;  all  mankind  seem  to  agree  in  thw 
jHea  of  it ;  And  yet  after  all  our  pliilosophy  and  toil  of  reason- 
ing, sjiall  it  be  saidthat  we  know  not  whether  it  be  a  mere  nothings 
or  whetlu'r  it  be  the  true  aod  eternal  God  f  Fruitless  toil  indeed^ 
and  astonishing  ignorance  ?  Puzzling  difficulties  attend  the  ar- 
guipent  on  every  side,  and  a  shameful  perplexity  and  darkness 
hang  heavy  u|)on  the  boasted  reason  of  man,  while  he  is  labouring 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  soul  to  resolve  this  entangled  theme. — 
We  ent^r  into  the  abyss  of  space^  infinite  and  eternal  space,  and 
our  thoughts  are  lost  and  drowned  in  it. 

Let  us  lie  still  here  and  muse  a  little,  and  give  a  loose  to  our 

wonder  and  our  shame.     Are  the  eternal  God  and  a  mere  emptj 

nothing  so  near  a-kin  to  one  another,  that  we  cannot  see  the  diN 

fecence  betiveen  them  ?  that  we  are  not  able  to  tell  whether  space 

'  be  God,  or  whether  space  be  nothing  ? 

This  we  know  and  are  sure  of,  upon  the  most  substantial 
and  uncontroulable  proofs  and  evidences,  that  there  is  a  first 
cause  and  mover  of  all  things ;  there  is  a  sclf-existent  being 
which  needs  no  cause;  and  there  is  an  eternal  and  all- wise  miud  : 
There  is  a  conscious  and  alntiglity  power  which  ma^te  all  things  i 
there  is  a  God,  He  is  the  supremo  substance,  the  most  necessary 
and  substantial  of  all  beings,  as  being  at  the  gfr^'atest  distance- 
from  nihilitif  or  nothing.  Our  behef  of  this  doctrine  is  too  well 
founded,  and  too  strongly  supported  to  be  ever  weakened  by  any 
airy  debates  about  empty  space.  And  yet  has  this  empty  thing, 
or  rather  this  empty  nothing,  surnaraed  space,  such  sort  of  pro- 
perties and  powers  as  to  resepiblc  godhead  ?  Are  the  widest  ex- 
tremes so  near  tosrettier  ?  Is  a  mere  non -entity  so  like  the  infi- 
nite being,  the  most  perfect  substance,  in  any  properties,  that 
we  cannot  distinguish  tfie  one  from  the  other?  Can  the  absence 
of  all  things,  or  an  empty  nothings  ever  look  like  so  substantial 
m  beiftg,  as  to  be  mistuken  for  God  ?    Or  can  the  great  Qod^  in 
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AOy  ^iews  or  aspects,  ever  appear  to  be  so  thin,  so  subtle,  so 
emptj  and  unsubstantial  a  thing  as  to  look  like  nothing  ?  What 
aiirprising  shame  sliould  seize  upon  our  understandings,  our 
Yain  and  conceited  understandings,  al  sucli  a  thought  as  this, 
that  even  ])hilosopbors  cannot  agree  and  inform  us  certainly 
whether  $pace  be  God  or  nothing !  Though  we  are  ascer- 
Udned  by  many  demonstrations,  that  the  great  God  has  a 
most  subslantial  and  eternal  existence,  yet  we  seem  at  a  lost 
to  determine  whether  this  empty  thing  called  space  be  not 
this  God. 

JLet  our  reason  blush  and  hide  its  head,   and  lie  abased  for 
efer  at  the  foot  of  the  divine  Majesty,  this  strange  theatre  of 
argument,  this  endless  war  of  words  and  ideas,  throws  a  world 
of  confusioD  and  abasement  upon  the  proudest  ]K>wers  of  nian« 
kind.     It  seems  to  spread  a  scene  of  triumph  for  God  over  the 
TSin  creature  man,  and  all  his  boasted  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
Ibat  he  hardly  knows  the  highest  and  the  best  of  beings  from  an 
iffli^Dary  shadow  of  being,  an  empty  notliing ;  that  though  in 
some  views  he  is  absolutely  certain  that  God  is  the  supreme  sub- 
stance, and  has  the  highest  and   strongest  title  to  existence  and 
being ;  yet  in  other  views  and  enquiries  he  cannot  strongly  and 
boldly  distinguish  the  Creator  of  all  things  from  a  mere  non-entity, 
wliich  in  some  sense  is  infinitely  below  the  character  or  idea  of 
the  meanest  dust  or  atom  of  the  creation.     Blessed  God,  forgive 
all  the  vanity  and  conceit  of  our  reasoning  powers,  all  our  foolish 
and  unworthy  apprehensions  concerning  thy  majesty;  scatter 
tbeae  shadows  of  thick  darkness,  lead  us  out  of  this  labyrinth  of 
gross  ignorance  and  mistake,  and  help  us   to  make  our  way 
through  this  abyss  of  night,  through  this  endless  circle  of  per- 
plexity. Shew  us  thyself,  O  God  our  maker,  and  teach  us  what 
ttnm  art,  that  we  may  adore  thee  better ;  nor  suffer  us  to  wander 
in  this  thick  mist,  wherein  we  can  scarce  distinguish  thee  from 
that  which  has  no  being. 

SacT*    VII. — The   Original   of  our  Idea  of  Space^  and  our 

Danger  oja  Mistake. 

COME  then,  my  soul,  let  us  make  one  effort  more,  and 
try  to  recover  ourselves.  May  we  not  suppose,  that  in  this  im- 
p^ect  state  Mrherein  the  soul  is  united  to  a  body,  it  is  too  ready 
to  be  imposed  n])on  thereby  many  ways  P  Under  the  influenee 
of  this  union  to  matter,  it  is  easily  persuaded  to  attribute  cor- 
poreal ideas,  such  as  length  and  breadth,  to  a  spirit,  and  even 
to  God  the  infinite  spirit,  because  the  soul  is  continually  con- 
versant with  them  ;  it  is  best  acquainted  with  these  bodily  ideas, 
and  is  tempted  to  imagine  that  no  real  being  can  exist  vrithont 
them. 

Sometimes  the  soul  dwelling  in  animal  natorei  and  imdsr 
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the  power  of  im&ginalioD,  mistakcii  a  suhdantial  hchig  for  mere 
nttmnft  utd  MMnetiinu  it  mittakea  aaihin^  (or  %  substantial  be-i 
M|g.,    Aod  iii<l«edjthU  it  Uib  very  flnt  way  whereby  all  loen  gBtOfii  J 
1h»U«a.af  jnan^ttenl^eat  oC  our  present  deb&ic.    Weweail 
TlMpiwfaiohM  flB  of  Qclit,  ud  air,  tvliich  arc  real  49^H] 
jaiitlfftMff  ■adweimagine  tiiare  ii  nolbing  in  it ;  and  O^^Bl 
call  itt^aaothingvoid  or  «t»^/y  jpocff,  and  Au>cy  tlua  empty  ^im 
to  be  broad,  and  long,  and  deej),  to  reach  from  wallto  wmI,  aad 
non  the  floor  to  the  cciliDj^ :  Thenoe  cornea  our  Gnt  ooDoeptin 
of  tpa^  vitb  its  propertiei  of  length,  breadth  and  depth ;  aad 
tbnaitiaiuhered  into  our  mindi  at  fint  by  ap'oaa  miatakB  of 
Killlt  and  air,  which  are  sometkingt  for  mere  nalbiak.    Then  oar 
inaghution  changea  (he  ac^we,  and  turns  tbia  nothing  into 
wometking  agun,  byleaviag  out  the  idea  of  vot'd  orn^iiicf^ ' 
giving  it  a  poiitiTs  name,  am  calling  it  tpaee. 

Alaa !  bow  prone  are  we  to  error,  ia  taking  things  that  aro 
not  C>r  tlunga  that  aire,  andtrf  miatakiog  inure  imnginary  bcing^l 
tat  rial  ones,  by  auppoung  real  properties  to  belong  to  them. 
Pcriiqia  thii  may  ba  tbe  very  oaae,  when  we  imagine  j^aee 
(i^Dh  in  itself  may  be  a  mere  non-entity  or  notbiiig)  to  have 
HfT  ,roal  powers  or  properties ;  and  our  thoughis  may  be  groaaly 
d«|aded  m  this  matto:,  though  it  may  not  be  cusy  to  fiud  alwaji 
irfaaratiie  delusion  lies. 

Skct.  VIII.— Spsce  compared  to  Shadow  or.  Daribwu.. 
I  AM  sure  there  is  a  very  great  instanoe  or^ezaaqib  of  tin 
like  kind  of  delusion  in  our  ideas  of  ihadov  or  darkna^,  Vmf 
we  not  aa  well  say,  that  a  shadow  or  darknesi  baa  aome  r«al 
ywweriand  propertiei  ?  May  we  not  say,  that  it  hath  th«  prt»- 
party  of  Unglk,  aad  breadth,  and  depth,  and  distance  onAvMA 
ill  it?  That  it  has  powe^  to  conceal  men  and  houses  from  our 
aigl^  to  spread  darkness  and  invisibility  over  a  garden  of  &iwen, 
or  a  room  of  |»ctures,  and  yet  (hat  it  ha(b  a  power  to  render 
atara  and  glow-worms  more  visible  ?  Does  not  a  shadow  ahew 
usthehour  on  a  sun-diaW  Does  it  not  refresh  man  and  beaat 
in  a  sultry  day,  and  help  (o  spread  slumber  over  the  ejea  at 
nigbt  i     Are  not  these  considerable  and  real  power*. 

Again,  a  shadow  aeems  to  have  a  motion.  If  a  cloud  iBora 
aarOia  the  sky  and  hide  the  sun,  do  we  not  aay,  tbe  shadow 
moTca  either  slowly  or  swiftly  across  the  field  or  the  chanber? 

*  Tb«  cbiif  if  Dol  th«  onlf  diff«r»aca  bctviBD  oar  idvia  at  ihuhm  m4  tf~' 
Wtu,  iiUiif,  <\iil  daiinttt  ii  *    Keneril  larn,  lifnlfrinl  tha  aiiMC*  1/  ligU; 
tha  WOfd    itai'iiis    utumllf  i^fainit  thdibieace  of  light   (rooi  aof  pUa-    — ' 
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Ualh  it  not  alto  ten  thousand  shapes  or  figures  ?  Let  roe  hold 
up  my  hand  or  any  other  object  between  the  aun  and  the  wall, 
nth  not  the  shadow  whst  shape  I  please  to  give  it,  and  what 
motion  I  please  to  excite  in  the  thing  which  is  represented  by  tbo 
shadow  ?  Now  it  is  plain,  that  all  these  seem  to  be  real  pro|>er- 
ties,  and  the  powers  of  a  real  being. 

And  as  it  has  these  scemin<*  properties  and  powers^  which 
fflske  mankind  ready  to  fancy  it  a  real  being,  so  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  it  seem  to  be  infinite  also.     Is  not  darkness  extended 
beyond  th^  utmost  bounds  of  the  material  creation  ?     Is  there 
not  some  real  limit  to  the  flight  of  the  utmost  wandering  star- 
beam  i    If  not,  tlien  the  material   world  is  infinite ;  for  star- 
besms  and  light  are  matter  :  If  there  be  a  limit  to  light,  tlien  all 
beyond  this  Umit  and  these  wandering  beams  is  pure  darkness, 
lodthis  darkness  is  unlimited  and  infinite.    May  not  a  thousand 
new  lights,  new  stars,  or  planetary  worlds,  be  created  in  this 
immense  darkness?    Has  it  not  capacity  to  contain  them  all,  and 
yet  again  to  stretch  itself  infinitely  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  new 
creation  ?  We  can  no  more  assign  the  limits  of  it,  than  we  can 
the  limits  of  space*.  Again,  A9  darhnest  hatli  a  seeming  immen-' 
sUj/  belonging  to  it,  has  it  not  an  eternity  also?     Was  not 
darkness  eternal  before  light  was  ever  formed  or  tlie  first  beam 
of  it  created  ? 

And  yet  after  all  these  sportings  of  the  imagination,  which 
aeem  to  assign  real  properties  and  powers  to  shadows  and  dark" 
ness,  and  even  to  stretch  them  to  an  infinite  extent,  we  know  and 
•re  aure  that  darkness  or  a  shadow  is  a  mere  nothing :  It  it  only 
m  priTation  or  absence  of  light :  In  proper  speech  it  has  no  being : 
And  philosophers  are  able  to  give  an  exact  and  rational  aoooant 
how  all  these  appearances  are  made  by  the  presence  or  absence  o£ 
light,  without  allowing  a  shadow  to  be  a  real  being,  or  to  have 
in  reality  any  powers  or  properties  at  all.  And  perhaps  in  this 
present  state  we  are  deluded  with  the  seeming  properties  oispace^ 
as  much  as  we  are  with  the  seeming  properties  of  shadow :  And 
though  I  grant  the  parallel  be  not  perfectly  exact  in  all  respects, 
jet  in  several  respects  they  are  so  much  a-kin,  that  in  reality 
space  may  be  nothing  but  the  absence  of  hody^  a^  shade  is  the 
absence  of  light  :  And  both  may  be  capable  of  explication  by 

Jhilosophy,  without  supposing  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  to 
e  real  beings. 

Sect.  IX. — Space  inactive  and  impassive. 

LET  us  try  now  whether  we  may  not  take  courage  from  thi 

*  I  an  teoBtble  it  will  be  objected  here,  tbat  it  ii  **  sptce,**  not  **  dirkoeM,"  tbt. 
bat  tbe  capacity  of  recciviof  or  adaitiiof  lif  bt  or  lao-beami.  But  it  may  ba  repli§ 
ed,  tbat  though  it  if  ipaca  that  adnitt  ntw  body  to  exiit there,  yet  it  ii  darkoatt 
that  does  ai  it  were  joio  with  tpace,  to  admit  the  first  beaoni  of  light  there 
Darhoeti  gives  it  a  capacity  of  adaittiog  tbat  particalar  bodjr  calkd  **  lifbt/ 
as  anch  at  space  g ivei  it  a  capacity  of  adiaittiiig  body. 
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hint,  and  raise  some  efibrls  of  reasoning,  in  order  to  prove  spac^ 
to  be  nothing  realj  or  no  real  being  :  Surely  there  is  no  real  beiD^ 
ifhattoeYer,  but  hat  aome  capacity  eitlier  o(  action  or  passion^  df 
puttings  forth  aome  aort  of  act,  or  of  bdng  acted  upon :  But  $p&ee^ 
la  utterly  incapable  of  all  real  active  or  passive  poKtr :  It  cam 
neither  be  an  agent,  nor  a  recipient  of  action.  It  cannot  act  upon 
body,  either  as  body  does,  i.  e.  by  touching ;  uor  at  spirit  does,  i.  e. 
by  volition ;  for  it  cannot  touch  nor  will.    Nor  can  s|>ace  receive 
any  actions  or  impressions  of  any  kind  from  body  or  from  spirit : 
Now,  since  no  manner  of  agency  can  belong  to  it,  nor  any  oper- 
ation of  any  being  be  received  by  it,  surely  such  an  inaciive  thing 
cannot  be  God,  nor  can  such  an  impassive  thing  be  a  creature. 
Therefore  it  must  be  a  mere  non-entity  or  nothing. 

1.  Such  an  impassive  thing  cannot  be  a  creature.  There  is 
no  created  being  but  is  capable  of  being  acted  u|K)n  by  another 
being,  at  least  by  God  himself,  and  thereby  receiving  aome 
change:  But  fptfctf  cannot  be  acted  upon;  no,  not  by  the  Great 
God  the  Maker  of  all ;  nor  can  it  receive  any  real  and  proper  al- 
teration in  itself,  nor  suffer  any  manner  of  cliatige,  but  what  a 
mere  nothing  may  receive;  i.  e.  being  may  be  put  where  nothing 
was  before  :  so  tiody  may  be  put  where  before  there  was  empty 
Mace.  Thus  space  in  itself  is  really  an  impassive  thing,  and 
tnereforc  it  is  no  created  being. 

2.  Such  an  irtactive  being  cannot  be  God ;  for  the  living  and 
true  God  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise  than  as  a  most  aotiTe 
being,  a  being  of  necessary  and  everlasting  activity  :  This  be- 
longs to  the  very  idea  and  essence  of  Godhead.  But  space^ 
empty  spacCy  i.  e.  extension  without  solidity^  is  the  most  inactive 
idea  you  can  frame,  and  indeed  utterly  incapable  of  all  action^ 
either  as  an  instrument,  5r  as  a  prime  agent. 

You  cannot  add  the  least  degree  of  solidity  to  the  idea  of 
space,  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  acting  as  a  body  does; 
for  that  would  turn  it  into  the  idea  of  body  or  matter,  it  would 
be  space  no  longer. 

You  cannot  make  space  think,  or  will,  or  act,  as  a  spirit 
does;  for  join  thinking  and  space,  which  are  two  distinct  ideas, 
as  near  as  possible  in  your  mind,  yet  you  cannot  unite  them  into 
one  being,  nor  conceive  of  space  as  having  any  share  in  thinking, 
or  as  exerting  a  thought.  So  you  may  join  iron  and  joy  together 
in  you  mind  as  two  neighbouring  ideas,  but  they  will  be  two 
ideas  for  ever  distinct.  No  force  can  squeeze,  melt  or  weld 
them  together,  and  make  them  unite  in  one ;  you  can  never 
make /fu// become  y^j^/ii/ :  There  is  an  utter  inconsistency  in 
their  ideas,  and  they  are  eternally  incompatible.  Space  can  no 
more  exert  a  thought,   than  iron  can  exert  joy. 

Thus  space  can  never  act  as  a  body  or  as  a  mind.  Space  and 
action  are  two  incompatible  ideas.    Mere  extension  is  uot  ouly 


iBidiTein  itseir,  bat  cannot  pos^iMy  have  aotWity  given  to  it  by 
Mj  tteann ;  for  it  contains  an  idea  of  eferiasting  iuactivilVy  and 
u  impouibilhy  of  action  :  Wheresoever  there  is  action  there  i« 
lonetliiog  besides  apace,  even  some  other  being :  Space  iberef<Mre 
eao  uevcr  be  the  idea  of  the  nature  or  substance  of  God,  Inrhose 
nature  is  necessarily  and  for  ever  active,  and  wliose  existence 
ceuei  1^'hen  his  activity  ceases. 

Sect.  X. — A  Re-examinalion  ysshether  Space  has  any  real 

Properties. 

LET  us  examine  yet  further  the  sui)poscd  properties  and 
powers  of  space,  and  consider  whether  they  be  real  or  no. 

The Jirst  supposed  property  of  space  is  extemiou,  or  length, 

bresdih  and  depth  ;   but  let  us  remember  ivhat  is  our  origiuai 

ides  of  space^  and  how  we  came  by  it.     Have  \ve  u^t  (bund  that 

oar  .first  idea  of  it  is  emptiness^  or  absence  of  body  or  matter  in 

a  ruom  or  vessel,  whose  sides  are  distant  ?     Then  we  call  Ihia 

absence  of  matter,    or   this  emptiness,    long,  broad,  and  deep, 

1.  e.  there  is  no  matter  or  body  there.    And   when  we  say,  tliat 

some   part  of  space  is  a  yard  ori^  mile  loni;,  we  mean  only  that 

body  is  absent  for  a  yard  or  a  mile,  or  there  is  emptiness  for  a 

yard  or  a  mile  together,  or  that  emptiness  readies  a  mile  or  ten 

thousand  miles  beyond  the  universe ;  that  is,  there  is  no  matter 

or  body  there.     This  is  the  common  idea  of  mankind.     And  thus 

we  come  to  ascribe  the  properties  of  being  to  a  mere  nothing ; 

and  let  this  be  well  observed,  that  if  we  were  never  so  sure  that 

there  were  no  being  at  all  there,  as  we  arc  sure  there  is  no  boiiy, 

yet  we  should  have  the  very  same  idea  of  space  as  we  have  now, 

1.  e.  a  long,  broad,  and  deep  emptiness,  or  absence  of  being  ; 

and  that  body  which  is  long,  broad   and  deep,  might  be  placed 

there.     But  this  leads  our  thoughts  to  tlie  next  particular. 

The  second  supposed  property  of  s{)ace  is  a  cnpacity  to  r€- 
ceive  bodies  into  it.  But  if  this  matter  be  searched  to  the  bottom, 
perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  space  is  no  otherwise  capable  of  re- 
ceiving body  into  it,  than  as  the  emptiness  of  a  vivHsel  makes  it 
capable  of  receiving  liquor,  as  darkness  is  capable  of  receiving 
light,  or  than  slu sound  may  be  admitted  where  before  ^m silence; 
that  is,  that  something  may  be  introduced  or  received  where  there 
was  nothing  before.  And  it  is  much  in  the  same  manner  that 
privation  is  exalted  to  be  one  of  the  three  {hmoa^  principles  of' 
being  among  the  Aristotelian  philosophers,  viz.  matter,  fonn^ 
and  privation.  Ridiculous  principle  indeed  !  which  signines  no 
more,  than  that  where  any  new  form  or  quality  is  introduced 
into  i7ta//er,  there  must  bean  absence  of  that  very  quality  or  form 
before  it  is  introduced  ;  so  when  body  is  admitted  or  introduced 
into  spacCj  it  is  necessary  there  musi  be  no  body  there  before ; 
and  where  the  first  light  is  inti'oduced,  there  must  be  antecedent 
darkness. 


^^^^.-^. 
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I  grant  the  modes  of  speaking  coDcerDiDg  the  capacity  a 
ifau  0  r^ehe  bofy^  are  more  frmilMur  to  our.  eare  thimtliB 
agmffg^/^  dt»lmm  <o  recew  ^gktj;  bikpeHMi|ia|intnitti  Mb- 
t^ea.  ,ek|jire!Hikma^  mgoitj  no  more,  thin  tWbMy  otJilfiA^tmW 
be  lifiMgh^W  where  there  was  space  or  dvko 

In  the  third  phu^,  we  have  been  ready  to  aaVf  diat 
penetrates  all  bwfy^  and  is  itself  penetrable  btf  body ;  that 
dies  can  exist  where  space  is  and  fill  up  the  self-same  room  ;  as 
though  body  and  space  were  two-extended  and  co-existent  beiiigs. 
But  perhaps  it  is  a  very  improper  thing  to  say  space  penetratet 
hodypr  fnaitevj  for  we  might  as  well  say  light  penetrates  shadt^m  \ 
whereas  in  truth,  where  light  comes  shadow  ceases  and  ia  no 
more,  for  light  excludes  it.  May  it  not  be  as  'natural  and  just 
therefore  to  suppose  that  space  can  never  penetrate  matter,  bot 
that  wheresoever  matter  is,  there  space  is  not  ?  Doth  not  space 
iranidi  or  cease  utterly  when  and  where  body  comes  ?  I  am  awne 
empty  space  ceases,  and  does  not  penetrate  matter,  and  I  know 
of  no  space  but  empty  space. 

And  here  by  the  wav  I  might  observe,  that  for  this  very 
reason  space  cannot  be  Ood;  for  space  is  really  nullified  where 
body  comes.  But  no  part  of  God  can  be  nullified.  .To  talk  of 
mutual  penetration  of  matter  and  space,  is  a  mere  term  of  nrt 
invented  to  maintiun  the  existence  of  space,  where  sense  and  ren* 
son  join  to  declare  there  is  none.  For  in  truth,  where  body  ex- 
ists space  is  not,  and  it  only  then  appears  to  be  what  it  reaUy  was 
bffore,  that  is,  an  empty  nothing.  Space  b  no  more,  and  is  en- 
tirely lost,  when  body  is  placed  in  the  room  of  emptiness.  Than 
space  and  emptiness  are  all  one,  and  perhaps  areas  mere  a  nothing; 
as  shadow  or  darkness. 

A  fourth  attribute  or  property  allowed  to  space,  is  tmm^ii- 
sity  or  infinity ;  but  though  space  seem  (o  be  infinite  or  immense, 
yet  it  is  not  really  and  positively  so*;  for  wheresoever  body  is, 
there  space  is  not ;  and  therefore  space  is  not  every  where,  and 
then  it  cannot  be  absolutely  infinite.  Wheresoever  this  material 
world  is,  space  is  excluded,  is  as  it  were  nullified,  and  is  not : 
now  it  would  be  a  marvellous  idea  indeed,  to  suppose  space  all 
round  beyond  this  world  to  be  a  real,  positive,  immense  or  infi- 
nite being,  and  yet  to  have  such  vast  nullities  of  space  in  the 
very  centre  and  bosom  of  it  where  this  world  lies  ;  this  would' 
destroy  the  complete  infinity  of  it,  and  seclude  it  far  from  the 
idea  of  a  God,  as  being  utterly  unworthy  of  him. 

And  yet  fdrther,  if  this  world,  or  any  part  of,  it  were  an* 

nihilated,  then  space  or  emptiness  would  be  larger  than  it  waa 

before;  that  is,  emptiness  would  be  increased;  but  this  is  too 

•  mean  and  too  changeable  an   idea  to  make  any  pretences  to 

godhead. 

Again ;  Vijifih  supposed  attribute  of  space  is  indivisibility ; 
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it  teems  to  be  iodi  visible  indeed,  but  it  is  not  so,  if  it  does  nol 
penetrate  matter ;  for  put  a  body  into  the  middle  of  an  empty 
apice,  and  it  really  divides  it;  i.  e.  the  middle  part  ceases  to  be 
empty  space,  because  it  is  filled  with  body,  and  space  remains  oa 
both  sides  ;  even  as  a  streak  of  light  or  sunshine  coming  from 
the  iouth  destroys  darkness  or  shade  so  far  as  it  comes,  and 
tbttir  divides  the  two  parts  of  remaining  darkness,  the  e^ist  from 
the  veest. 

A  sixth  attribute  or  property  ascribed  to  space,  is  sf(f- 
existence,  or  that  it  wants  no  cause.  But  perhaps  the  true  rea- 
80D  why  it  appears  to  want  no  cause,  is  not  (hat  it  has  such  a 
real  and  substantial  es^tence  as  is  too  big  to  be  produced  by  any 
cause,  but  that  it  is  such  a  subtle,  tenuous,  unessential  or  imagin* 
ary  thing,  that  has  not  essence,  nor  existence,  nor  reality  enough 
to  want  a  cause,  or  to  be  produced  or  caused  :  now  this  is  vastly 
diflTerent  from  the  idea  oiGoiVs  self  •existence,  or  his  self-sufficipi'' 
cy  to  exist  without  a  cause.  Universal  darkness  wanted  no  cauae 
before  the  creation  ot  light. 

There  is  yet  another  supposed  property  of  space,  and  that 
is,  necessary  existence,  and  that  it  cannot  be  annihilated,  nor  can 
it  begin  to  exist.  But  here  also  li^ht  and  shade  arc  happy  illus- 
trations of  this  debate  about  body  and  space.  Darkness  and  space 
are  not  necessarily  existent ;  for  where  light  comes  shadow  is  an- 
nihilated and  gone  ;  where  body  comes,  space  is  vanished  and 
annihilated.  When  that  body  is  removed,  space  begins  to  ex^st 
there  again,  as  much  as  shadow  does  whcti  light  departs  :  But 
in  truth  it  should  rather  be  said  in  both  cases,  where  something 
waa  before,  now  there  is  nothing ;  and  when  something  returns, 
the  non-entity  or  nothingness  ceases.  Body  smd  space  mutually 
exclude  one  another,  as  light  and  shade,  as  something  aofd  nothing. 
And  we  are  too  ready  to  apply  the  words  existence  and  annihila" 
iiou  to  shade  and  space,  which  are  non-entities,  as  well  to  light 
and  body,  which  are  real  beings. 

Positive  terms  tend^to  give  us  positive  and  delusive  ideas  of 
non-entity.  If  in  our  survey  of  all  these  supposed  properties  of 
apace,  we  used  the  word  emptiness  or  void  instead  of  the  positive 
term  space,  we  should  |>erhaps  arrive  at  juster  ideas  of  all  this 
matter.  Let  us  take  the  pains  then  briefly  to  run  over  them  again 
in  tills  manner 

Is  emptiness  long,  broad  and  deep  ?  Is  emptiness  extend- 
ed? Has  emptiness  a  capacity  to  receive  body  r  Is  emptiness 
penetrable  by  matter  i  What  do  we  mean  by  all  this  ?  Does 
it  signify  any  thing  more  than  that  matter  or  body  is  absent  thence, 
and  it  may  be  brought  in  there  where  emptiness  was  before  i 
This  does  not  render  emptiness  a  substance,  or  real  being,  or 
make  it  the  support  or  substratum  of  real  properties. 

Is  emptiness  immense  or  infinite  beyond  the  UfKilta  oC  ^^ 
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uoivcrse  ?     Wluit  do  we  intend  by  it,   but  that  bejond  thii 
wwU  of  bbdiei  Uiere  it  no  matter  or  bodv  exiatiiigi  j«l  mattea* 
orlkidj  say  bo  iolMdiieed  when  liKre  b  on  caqili^^ 
MMOoifiLi 

'U  eiujflS^tmiHdwisihlef  By  nomeimi;  for  a  Wall  or 
lahrhungup  id  an  empty'room  divides  h  into  two  letter  vdidii  or 
emptinemies^  i.  c.  there  is  an  emptiness  ur  absence  of  body  on 
both  sides  of  the  partition. 

Is  emptiness  ielf-existeni  f  Not  at  all ;  for  H  hath  ho  teal 
existence :  it  is  rather  a  negation  of  being.  It  is  neetMnrify 
exiftent  f  No  surely  ;  for  it  loses  what  existence  it  is  supposed 
to  have  when  body  or  matter  is  iatrodnccd,  as  shade  or  dark-, 
BOSS  loses  what  existence  it  appeared  to  have  i^hen  light 
breaks  in. 

'  Yet  a  little  further  may  this  parallel  be  illustrated,  in  order 
to  ihew  how  much  analog^  there  is  between  space  and  shade. 
Take  a  hollow  sphere  of  lead,  out  of  which  all  air  is  supposed 
to  be  excluded ;  place  it  on  a  bright' day  in  the  midst  of  soo- 
befanm  ;  here  is  a  globe  of  space,  and  a  globe  of  shade  &f  dark-- 
neie  commensurate,  and,  if  yon  please,  co-extended  irith  each 
oth^y  and  both  included  in  this  sphere ;  move  it  swiftly,  thte 
shade  and  the  space  move  with  the  same  swiftness  ;  ilop  the 
sphere,  and  the  space  and  shade  are  at  rest ;  bruise  it  iawardhry 
and  you  alter  the  figure  both  of  the  shade  and  the  spact  iociuded  ; 
for  you  annihilate  a  segment  both'  of  space  and  shade  :  break  n 
hole  into  this  globOj  And  immediately  you  admit  both  light  and 
air,  which  are  bodies,  to  fill  up  the  room  of  space  and  shade ; 
and  thus  both  the  shade  and  the  space  are  annihilated  or  nullified 
together.  Here  are  then,  or  here  Appear  to  be,  two  co»extended 
and  corameiHiurate  globes  of  figured  and  moveable  I  know  n6t 
whaCs  abiottltely  destroyed  and  nollificd  in  a  moment ;  but  per- 
hapa  the  whole  mystery  of  it  i^  no  more  than  this,  that  the  non* 
entity  of  each  of  them  ceases  by  the  introduction  of  real  being  or 
matter. 

Sect.  XI. — An  Ohjection   against  the  Nihility  of  Space 

answered. 

AFTER  all  some  person  may  say,  but  how  will  you  an* 
swertbat  great  objection,  viz.  space  cannot  be  mere  nothing,  for 
two  bodies  may  have  twenty  miles  of  space  between  them,  and 
yet  if  all  this  space  be  nothing,  then  there  is  nottiing  between 
these  two  bodies,  and  therefore  they  are  close  together  or  touch 
one  another,  and  yet  are  .twenty  miles  distant,  which  ia  im- 
possible ? 

Bnt  may  not  this  be  answered  by  a  round  denial  of  thia 
proposition,  '^  If  there  be  nothing  between  them,  then  they  touch 
or  are  d<asft  together  ?''    Why  may  not  two  bodies  be  created  or 
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placed  it  twenty  miles  distance,  and  yet  nothing;  Lut  emptioett, 
i.  e.  no  real  beiniar*  between  them  ?    However  harsh  and  uncouth 
it  may  sound  to  learned  ears,  that  these  "  two  bodies  are  twenty 
milei  asunder,  and  Ihey  do  not  touch  though  there  be  nothing 
leiween  them,"  yet  the  vulgar  world,  who   very  much  deter- 
mine the  common  sense  of  words,  will  allow  tliis  language  to  be 
good ;  for  they  generally  suppose  spac^  to  he  emptiness^  that  i% 
to  be  nothing.    And  if  the  learned  arc  oflTcnded  with  this  lan- 
guage, it  is  because  they  have  of  late  years  at  least,  run  into  this 
supposition,  that  space  is  a  real  something ;  and  it  is  merely  their 
own  espoused  opinion  that  makes  this  expression  offensive  to  them 
which  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind  generally  approve  of,  if  you 
giYe  them  leave  to  think  a  little. 

Besides,  bv  the  former  debates  it  plainly  appears,  that  if 
•pace  be  a  real  something,  it  must  be  a  substance,  it  must  ba 
deity  ;  for  the  reasons  seem  to  be  unanswerably  strong,  that  space 
eannot  be  a  mode,  nor  a  creature.  Now  is  it  not  quite  as  absurd 
to  saVy  '^  There  are  twenty  miles  of  deity  between  two  such  dis« 
tant  bodies,  as  to  say,  they  are  created  or  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance,** and  yet  there  is  nothing  between  them,  t.  e.  there  is  no 
real  being,  or  between  them  is  all  emptiness. 

I  grant  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  on  this  subject  of  ikMi- 
entities  or  nothings^  without  using  the  terms  that  represent  posi" 
tive  beings  and  real  properties  :  but  as  we  are  thus  imposed  upon 
by  words  and  by  our  common  ideas  in  treating  of  shadows^  which 
we  know  are  nothing  but  the  absence  of  lights  t.  e.  a  mere  non- 
entity, why  may  not  the  same  be  true  also  with  regard  to  space 
or  emptinessj  which  is  the  mere  absence  of  body  ?  And  if  we 
are  in  this  point  imposed  upon  to  take  space  or  emptiness  for  a 
real  something,  by  some  forms  of  speech  we  have  been  taught  to 
use  concerning  it,  and  some  appearing  or  imaginary  propertiea 
that  we  ascribe  to  it,  we  see  plainly  it  is  not  the  first  nor  the  only 
instance  wherein  mankind  have  been  deluded  by  the  common  ways 
and  manners  of  speaking,  and  imposed  upon  to  take  words  for 
things,  and  to  mistake  appearances  for  realities. 

In  order  to  confirm  this  thought,  I  may  cite  Mn  Locke 
himself,  however  positive  an  idea  he  may  suppose  space  io  be  in 
some  parts  of  his  writings.  His  eight  chapter  ot  the  second 
Hook  of  his  Essays  allows  positive  ideas  of  mere  private  things 
or  privations.  See  §.  3,  4,  5.  ^^The  idea  q(  black  is  no  low 
positive  in  the  mind  of  a  painter  than  that  of  white^  however 
the  cause  of  that  colour  in  the  external  object  may  be  only 
privation^  ,  . 

Sect.  4.  ^'  If  it  were  the  design  of  my  present  undertaking 
to  enquire  into  the  natural  causes  and  manner  of  preception,  I 
aiiould  ofier  this  as  a  reason  why  a  privative  cause  might  m  some 
eases  at  least  produce  a  positive  idea,  vis.  that  airseOsation  belti^ 
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produced  in  at  only  by  different  degrees  and  modes  of  motion  io 
our  animal  spirits,  variously  agitated  by  external  olgects,tbe  abate- 
ment of  any  former  motion  must  as  necessarily  produce  a  new 
sensation  as  the  variation  and  increase  of  it,  and  so  introduce  s 
new  idea,  which  depends  only  on  a  different  motion  of  the  auimal 
spirits  in  that  organ.*' 

Sect.  5.  '^But  whether  this  be  so  or  no,  I  will  not  here 
determine  ;  but  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience^  whether 
the  shadow  of  a  man,  thongh  it  consists  in  nothing  bat  the  absence 
of  light  J  (and  the  more  the  absence  of  light  is,  the  more  disceroi- 
ble  is  the  shadow)  does  not,  when  a  man  looks  on  it,  cause  as 
clear  and  positive  an  idea  in  his  mind  as  a  man  himself,  though 
covered  over  with  clear  sunshine  ?  And  the  picture  of  a  shadow 
is  a  positive  thing.  Indeed  we  have  negative  names  which  stand 
not  directly  for  positive  ideas,  but  for  their  absence,  such  as  in- 
4ipid^  silence,  nihilj  ^c.  which  words  denote  (or  refer  to)  positrve 
ideas,  t .  e.  taste,  sound,  being,  with  a  signification  of  their  ab- 
sence." 

Sect.  0.  '*  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  said  to  see  darkness. 
For  suppose  a  hole  perfectly  dark,  from  whence  no  light  is  re- 
flected, it  is  certain  one  may  sec  the  figure  of  it,  or  it  may  be 
painted.''  Thus  far  Mr.  Locke  :  and  I  ask  leave  to  add  to  this 
discourse,  that  I  have  found  a  late  ingenious  writer,  in  his  notes 
on  the  English  translation  of  Bishop  King's  Treatise  De  Origine 
Malij  published  in  1731,  well  support  such  sort  of  sentiments  as 
I  have  here  advanced  concerning  5;7£rc^,  viz.  that  it  is  ralliera 
negation  of  being  than  any  thing  real  and  positive,  however  mir 
common  ideas  and  language  may  lead  us  into  mistakes  about  it. 
See  Chap.  !.§.!.  Note  5,  and  11, and  13.  Whether  the  learned 
author  of  the  defence  of  Dr.  Clarke's  demonstration  of  the  being 
of  God,  has  effectually  answered  all  this,  the  reader  must  judge. 

Sect.  XII. — Space   Nothing  real,   but  a  mere  abstract  Idei- 

AFTER  all  these  debates  wherein  we  have  been  endeaYOur- 
ing  to  prove  space  to  be  nothing  real  without  us,  yet  perhaps  we 
may  allow  it  to  be  an  abstracted  idea  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  may 
possibly  be  formed  by  abstracting  the  length,  breadth  and  dcptti 
of  matter,  i.  e,  the  extension  from  the  solidity  of  it  :  for  since  we 
frame  an  idea  of  length  without  breadth,  and  call  it  a  line,  when 
we  know  there  is  no  such  thing  really  existent ;  and  we  form  ideas 
of  united- length  and  breadth  without  depth,  and  call  this  a  sur- 
face, though  we  know  also  this  cannot  exist ;  so  why  may  we  not 
frame  an  idea  of  extension  or  space,  i.  e.  length,  breadtli  and 
depth  without  solidity^,  and   yet  allow  that  it  had  no  proper  eX' 

*  Solid  here  it  taken  io  the  phifsleul  tense  for  what  resisU  matter,  and  not  in  tbe 
geometrical  tcnte  far  tbe  Ihree  dnnemions  united. 
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tenee  but  io  oar  ideas  ?  The  argamenta  used  in  the  begioning 
;  this  Gaaay  to  disapprove  space  to  be  a  mere  idea^  may  be  re- 
nted and  answered  thos. 

It  is  said,  We  cannot  have  an  idea  of  what  is  tnily  infinite ; 
It  oar  reason  assures  us  space  is  infinite,  or  without  boands^ 
id  therefiire  it  is  not  a  mere  idea.  I  answer^  Though  we  do 
It  form  an  idea  of  space  actually  and  positively  infinite,  yet  we 
n  form  an  idea  of  infinite  space  of  the  ever-growing  kind,  and 
may  be  a  mere  idea  still.  Our  idea  indeed  is  not  aotiially  in- 
lite,  we  cannot  grasp  the  infinity  of  space  beyond  the  world, 
r  that  would  be  to  bound  or  limit  emptiness  :  And  so  we  may 
iTe  an  ever- growing  idea  of  infinite  number  as  well  as  infinite 
mce  or  emptiness,  yet  it  is  a  mere  idea>  and  hath  no  real  exist- 
ice  without  us. 

^gain.  It  is  said,  space  cannot  be  a  ttierp  idea,  becaase  it 
ems  to  have  a  necessary  and  obstinate  existence,  whether  there 
ere  any  mind  or  no  to  form  an  idea  of  it.  I  answer.  Such  are 
e  eternal  truths,  viz.  Three  and  three  makes  six,  the  whoh  is 
'gger  than  a  part,  S^c.  and  yet  what  are  these  besides  ideas  i 
ave  tlicy  any  real  existence  extraneous  to  the  minds  that  oon- 
ive  them  i  And  yet  perhaps  space  has  hardly  so  much  exist- 
ice  as  these.  And  it  is  certain,  if  space  or  emptiness  be  no- 
ing  but  the  mere  absence  of  being,  then  the  idea  of  it  is  only  a 
nception  of  nothing  after  the  manner  of  something,  and  that 
ust  be  a  mere  idea. 

To  conclude,  After  the  laborious  searches  of  thought,  rea« 
•ning  and  reading  in  several  stages  of  my  life  past^  these  are  the 
ist  conceptions  and  sentiments  that  I  can  frame  o{ space.  I  grant 
ere  may  be  some  difficulties  yet  remaining,  and  some  darknesses 
bich  yet  may  hang  over  this  subject.  Learned  men  have 
bourcd  hard  to  scatter  them  in  former  ages,  and  in  the  present 
o  without  full  success  -,  yet  perhaps  in  future  time  there  may  be 

way  found  out  for  adjustiug  all  these  difficulties  to  the  more 
mplete  satisfaction  of  some  following  age.    But  in  every  age 

this  mortal  and  imperfect  state  there  will  bd  some  unknowables 
id  insolvables  :  Many  of  the  themes  and  enquiries  relating  to 
fifiitcs  and  iticommemurables^  both  in  magnitude  and  number, 
td  eternah  in  duration  and  abstracted  truths,  are  of  this  kind  : 
nd  if  we  should  agree  to  throw  in  space,  and  atoms  or  indivi- 
hies  into  this  lieap,  wc  should  but  enlarge  the  number  of  those 
Tplexing  arguments,  whereby  perhaps  the  great  God  our 
aker  designs  to  maintain  a  perpetual  check  u|K»n  our  proudest 
iwers  of  reasoning,  to  plunge  us  now  and  then  into  darkness 
id  endless  confusion,  to  humble  us  under  a  sense  of  the  narrow 
nits  of  human  knowledge,  and  teach  us  to  pay  all  due  yenera- 
m  to  his  understanding,  which  is  unsearchable. 
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ABOUT  the  time  ihe  second  editUioii  iras  {MiUished  I  liad 
four  treatises  put  into  my  bands,  whermn  the  notion  of  sp&ce  is  at 
large  debatetl,  whicte  is  the  subjeel  of  this  First  £iwy.     When 
an  imporlMit  dispute  is  managed  by  persons  of  suoh  ingenuity, 
and  snob  acute   reasoning  poners  as  Mr.  JadLson^  &Lr.  iklmuud 
Ijiiw,  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  I  hope  the  reimU  of 
their  thought!!  will  be  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  thoeslsbJidi- 
ment  of  it  in  the  world  ;  lest  while  some  snppose  ^Moetebe  true 
Godhead,  and  others  make  it  a  Boere  idea  and  noUung  real,  lite 
atheists  upbraid  us  that  we  scarce  know  the  difltooooe  between 
Ood  ami  nothing.    I  owe  my  thanks  to  turo  of  tboi»  gentiemeo 
who  think  any  light  hath  been  thrown  on  this  coniroy^rsy  tqp  die 
speculations  of  my  younger  years  :    but  my  time  natf  derosods 
other  enij^iloyment^  and  1  che^rfujly  leave  ^hifl^  subject  in  nich 
handa-     Yci  1  ask  leave  to  take  notice  that  Mr.  Joseph  Clsrke'i 
distinction  of  a  real  ai^l  an  ideal  nothing  will  he^  to  api^Ye  insoy 
d'ftftkiMhii'S  in  this  debate,  whiob  are  created  merely  by  the  per- 
plexity of  language  ;  and  1  caAUot  bMt  approve  of  Mr.  Law's 
remark*  That  a  subfect  which  in  the  minds  of  so  many  men  ejlher 
raises  or  occasions  so  many   different  and  contradictory  idesi  or 
notions,  bids  fair  to  be  a  mere  idea,  and  to  haye  no  real  exist- 
ence.    1734. 
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Qf  Substance  :  and  of  Solid  Extetuion  and  a  Thirdung  Pfmetf 

OM  the  two  only  original  Substances. 


Sict.  Iy-*llr.  Locke's  Notion  qf  SabitaDce  eonsidend^ 

SUBSTANCE  it  another  of  tboio  myateriet  wbercia  we 
bewilder  and- lose  oorseives  by  attempting  to  make  aomething  out 
oi  BOtbiDg.  Mr.  Locke  had  happuv  refuted  thai  unreaaoDaUe 
notion  of  substance  io  general,  which  makes  it  iq  be  some  real 
thing  in  nataroy  different  from  all  the  united  qualities,  the  sup- 
posed properties  and  powers  of  body  or  spfarit,  and  he  has  e^pof- 
Hi  H  to  just  ridicule,  as  in  Book  2.  Chap.  18.  ^.  18, 19, 80^  In 
Chnp.  83.  §•  8,  a,  and  6.  and  m  other  places  be  teUs  us,  <<  What- 
nrer  be  the  aecret  and  aiNitract  nature  of  substance  ia  general,  all 
lie  ideas  we  liave  of  particular  distinct  sort  of  substances  are 
lottiiag  but  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  Qo-existent  in 
aach  (thoogh  unknown)  cause  of  their  union,  m  makea  the  whf4e 
iubuat  of  itself :"  And  be  often  speaks  of  thii|  sane  unknowfi 
'4Muse  of  the  union  of  properties  both  in  corporei^l  and  q>iritW9i 
Aibatances,  as  in  §•  15, 37.  Now  I  acknowledge  I  have  very 
ittle  tosayagsiostMr.  Locke's  rejpresentatipnof  the  notion  whioh 
le  has  of  particular  substances^  if^this  unknown  somethrngf^vthich 
s«  supposes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  union  of  their  properties  were 
lot  so  much  insisted  on,  as  to  lead  his  readers  into  a  beliief  that 
Isere  is  such  a  sort  of  unknown  real  being  called  substance  in 
reneralf  which  supports  all  the  properties  that  we  observe  in  par- 
icolar  different  beings,  and  which  he  before  bad  refitted  and 
*idieoIed  with  so  raudi  justice  snd  elegance. 

I  confess  I  see  no  suflBcient  reason  why  we  may  not  content 
>imelYes  with  the  notion  and  description  q{ substance  in  the  main 
%iiich  the  schools  give  us,  vis.  Substantia  est  Ens  per  se  subsistens 
K  aubstans  accidetmbus  ;  in  EngliA  thus^  1.  It  is  thnt  which  sup* 
Mnrin  accidents  or  qualities  in  being,  wluch  could  have  no  being 
H*  existence  at  aU  without  such  a  support  or  such  a  subject  in 
ivbich  to  exist  8.  It  is  that  which  can  exist,  or  which  subsists 
t^y  itself,  without  dependence  on  any  created  being.  All  this  is 
^oi  at  all  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Lockers  sentiment :  For  when  we 
^Jbaerve  any  being,  whose  several  modes  we  perceive  inhering 
^nd  united  m  it  as  m  one  common  subject  or  bond  of  their  union,  this 
pve  call  a  substance :  abd  this  name  of  substance  we  also  attribute 
to  this  being  from  a  further  consideration  that  it  subiists  of  ittetf^ 
t.  a.  independent  upon  any  other  created  being. 
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But  though  Mr.  Locke  would  seem  to  exclude  and  abandon 
SLny  general  notion  of  substance^  as  auoilier  real  phyMcal  distinct 
beiiij^y  |)rovidcd  to  supjiort  all  its  real  or  supposed  arcidenti  or 
ijualities,  and  seems  to  banter  it  by  die  ^^  Indians  unknown  some- 
thing, which  6up(K)rts  the  tortoise,  which  supports  Uie  elephuiti 
whicli  supports  the  \vorld  ;^'  yet,  as  1  iotimated,  be  too  often  re- 

J  resents  this  notion  of  substance  as  some  real  unknown  thing  or 
e'mgy  which  holds  the  properties  in  union,  and  which  is  different 
from  all  those  things  which  he  calls  qualities  or  properties^  and 
which  supports  them  all  in  existence  ;  though  he  owns,  we  know 
it  notf  and  have  no  idea  of  it :  and  thus  he  seems  to  build  agtin 
and  maintain  the  very  notion  which  iie  before  destroyed. 

Truly  if  there  were  any  such  real  being  in  nature  as  tuh- 
stance  in  general,  or  a  common  substance  which  supports  all  the 
properties  of  things,  and  this  being  were  utterly  unknown  to  ui| 
then  I  think  it  might  be  granted,  that  all  beings  are,  or  at  least 
might  be,  the  same  in  substance,  and  are  or  may  be  diversified 
only  bjr  their  properties  or  accidents  :  for  if  we  know  nothing  of 
this  being  called  substance,  we  can  deny  nothing  of  it :  And  then 
'  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  that  God  and  the  creature,  that  body 
and  mind,  are  the  same  in  substance,  even  the  saihe  todividnaf, 
substance,  and  that  they  dilFer  only  in  certain  pro|>erties  :  Bnt 
this  is  a  most  palpable  falsehood,  which  I  shall  take  some  further 
notice  of  by  and  by  ^  for  God  and  the  creature  difier  from  each 
other  in  tjieir  very  essence,  in  their  substantial  nature  or pAy* 
5zca/  being,  thongli  the  /og^iCa/ oi^  getieric  idea  of  substance  may 
be  applied  to  theiii  botli,  as  self-subsisting  beings.  So  matter 
and  mind,  or  body  and  spirit,  have  a  real,  essential  and  unchange- 
able diflTereucc  in  the  very  substance  of  them,  t.  e.  in  what  they 
are  in  nafi/r^,  though  the  name  iz/A^/rt»c£f  be  attributeil  to  both, 
and  tliat  even  in  the  same  sense,  bceause  they  both  agree  so  fir 
that  they  both  subsist  by  themselOes,   '• 

m  • 

Sect.  II. — The  plain  Idea  or  Notion  of  Sah^iAnoe  applied  to 

Mind  and  Body. 

LBT  us  try  now  whether  we  cannot  trace  out  and  represent 

with  clearness  and  evidence  some  better  and  more  satisfactory 

idea  of  this  matter,  (ban  to  suppose  the  substance  of  all  thing's  to 

be  so  much  unknown,  or  that  there  is  any  such  real  being  asi  sub- 

•  stance  distinct  iVom  all  that  we  usually  call  properties. 

Substance  in  the  proper  notion  of  it  is  a  certain  idea  or  cha- 
racter which  our  niinns  affix  to  beings,  from  a  consideration  that 
thoy  depend  upon  no  created  being  for  their  subsistance ;  ami  thiTu- 
fore  arc  said  to  subsist  by  themselves  ;  and  from  this  further  «m- 
sideration  also,  that  they  appear  to  be  the  subjects  of  inrmn 
modes  or  qualifies.  Not  that  thore  is  or  can  be  any  such  tiiinij  in 
nature  as  substance,  pure  substance,  existing  abstracted  fruiu  all 
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fmKtieSf  any  more  than  there  can  be  what  the  schools  call  Unkteria 
frimOf  or  first  matter' abstracted  from  all  forms,  or  then  tliere 
am  be  pure  qualities  existing  abstracted  from  ail  substances.  Who 
an  tell  what  is  motion  or  resistance,  without  including  the  idea 
tf  some  substance  moved  or  resisting  ?  Nor  can  any  one  have 
the  idea  of  substance  in  bodies^  without  tlie  idea  of  solid  exten^*' 
wii ;  nor  in  minds,  witliout  the  idea  of  cogitation,  or  a  cogitative 
power.  ,,'"'■ 

But  to  proceed  further  in  this  enquiry  about  substance. 
Body  and  Spirit  are  the  two  most  general  and  distinct,  if  not  th6 
»ly,  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  f  •  e,  of  such  things  or  bcin&» 
irbidi  we  conceive  as  tlie  subjects  or  supporters  of  distinct  g\um^ 
Hes,  and  which  subsist  of  themselves  without  dependence' (rpoh 
iny  creature.  Now  lot  us  for  the  present  nuppone  body  kohi  solid 
steosion,  and  spirit  to  be  a  power  of  cogitation  or  tliinking^  or 
it  least  that  these  are  the  prime  distinguishing  properties  ^t  these 
two  beings,  and  we  will  enquire  whether  there  be  need  of  any 
rurthcr  idea  of  some  substance  to  support  them. 

These  two,  viz.  bodt/  and  spirit,  seem  to  be  sufficient  8up>^ 
ports  for  all  the  qualities  or  modes  that  we  can  have  any  idea  6(^ 
HDce  they  are  all  either  sensible,  intellectual,  or  abstracted,  as  we 
dull  shew  afterward.  Bodj/  or  solid  txtefision  is  a  sufficient  sub- 
ject or  support  for  any  other  corporeal  or  sensible  qualities, 
irhether  it  be  figure,  size,  colour,  motion,  rest,  resistance,  situa- 
lioo,  &c.  they  all  plainly  subsist  in  solid  extension  as  in  their  sub« 
ieet :  Think  of  yellowness,  roundness,  hardness,  swiftness,  toueh-* 
log,  resistance,  or  any  other  bodily  qualities,  they  all  want  solid 
txtension  in  order  to  subsist,  and  they  want  nothing  else.  So 
9prit,  or  a  power  of  thinking,  is  a  sufficient  subject  or  support  for 
ftny  intellectual  qualities,  whether  it  be  consciousness,  knowing, 
retsoning,  doubting,  fearing,  hoping,  wishing,  willing,  resolving, 
diQiing»  refusing,  &c.  all  these  subsist  plainly  in  a  cogitative 
ao/ure  or  power  as  in  their  subject,  especially  supposing  this 
pmer  to  be  ahvays  in  act.  As  for'such  abstracted  ideas  or  mode», 
M  cause,  effect,  likeness,  difierence,  &c.  they  belong  sometimes 
to  bodies,  sometimes  to  spirits,  but  thev  need  nothing  to  sup-" 
port  them  as  their  subject,  besides  9l  thinking  power  ot  sold 
fxtetuion. 

And  as  solid  extension  and  a  power  of  thinking  have  this  one 
Aaracter  of  substance  tliat  they  are  sufficient  supports  for  quali- 
tiesy  modes  or  accidents  ;  so  they  have  the  other  property  of  sub* 
itance  also,  viz.  that  they  subsist  of  themselves,  iodependent  of 
my  created  being  :  No  creature  can  give  being  to.one  particle  of 
olid  extension f  or  the  meanest  thinking  power,  or  can  annihilate 
ind  destroy  either  of  them,  and  put  them  out  of  being :  Not 
lie  feeblest  spirit,  or  the  least  jmrticle  of  matter  or  bod^,  can  bo 
ttcrly  destroyed  and  annihilated  by  the  moat  powerful  creature* 
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.'.  ll.pciigbt  add  yet  fnrtber,  that  sincQ.  Mr.  Locke  declcnet  on 
i«I/ei|..  ptpafiiciilar  distinct  substances  4o  be  *'  seTerai  Gorabiiiaties: 
of  sijmple  ideas  co-existent  io  sonae  unkoowo  cause  of  Uieir  uaiai 
and  which  'makes  tbe  whole  subsist  bv  itself,"  why.  may  not  \ 
fW^rof  thinking  be  tbts  supposed  unknown  cause  and  euligef: 
lof  the  combioatioii  of  the  several  properties  of  spirits  ?  And  wh; 
may  tMiMfid  exunsinni  be  Uie  cause  of  the  union  of  tbesevera 
properties  and  qudities  of  body  ?  What  is  there  necessary  U 
unite  all  tbe  properties  of  ma^er  beyond  solid  extension  f  3w< 
ab^pf  all  the  modes  jthal  can  belong  to  any  material  iNrinr 
\VWi  <|o '  tbey  want  bi^t  solid  extenstoo  to  unite  them  ?  m3^ 
tbe  .saiiie  (rial  by  tak^i^  a  surrey  of  the  properties  of  a  spirit : 
Wtn  Qot  the  idea  of  f^ihmking  power  unite  them  all  ? 

Wby  then  may  we  not  suppose  that  solid  txiensiom  and  i 
thinking  power  ma^  be  thjs.  very  aubstanoes  themselves,  thougl 
the  namea  grammaiiciol^  taken  may  seem  io  denote  propertjf  aw 
fmlifjf  9 

The  following  considerations  may  perhaps  lead  the  rami 
into  a  favonrable  disposition  toward  this  opinion,  or  at  least  reliev< 
the.aeeming  strangeness  of  it  from  the  chargn  of  absurd  and  im- 
possible. 

Sect.  III. — Considerations  to  support  the  application  of  tk 
Name  of  Substance  to  solid  Extension  and  a  thinking  Power. 

FlRSTf  Since  our  moat  piercing  thoughts  cannot  reach  deef 
enough  to  find  out,  to  knol^  or  conceive  of  any  subject  or  substrO' 
turn  that  upholds  tliis  power  of  cogitation  in  spirits,  or  this  idei 
of  solid  extension  in  bodies^  why  should  we  imagine  tliere  is  an] 
such,  unknown  and  unknowable  being  ?  May  we  net  suspect  (bai 
learned  and  logical  forms  of  speaking  iiave  introduced  this  sort  o( 
notion  into  our  minds,  rather  than  any  physical  necessity  ooold 
introduce  it  into  the  nature  of  things  ?  And  why  should  we  sop 
pose  and  multiply  real  beings  witbont  necessity  ?  Why  may  no^ 
these  very  ideas  of  solid  extension  and  a  thinking  power  be  the 
subsiraia  or  substances  themselves,  since  we  have  no  idea  of  anj 
other} 

Secondf  If  we  can  lay  aside  all  our  prejudices  in  this  pmnt* 
I  am  persuaded  soUd  extension  would  appear  substantial  cnooeb 
to  be  called  a  substance^  since  even  mere  empty  space^  or  extension 
without  solidity^  hath  been  by  some  philosophers  esteemed  sub* 
stantial  enough  to  subsist  by  itself  and  to  deserve  the  honour  ok 
this  name  i  And  why  may  not  a  spirit  or  mind  be  a  power  and 
yet  a  substance,  a  self^subsistent  power  in  perpetual  acts  ?  Do 
we  not  know  that  the  acute  and  laborious  schoolmen  among  Iheir 
deep  reasonings  tell  us,  that  God  is  an  eternal  self-existent  act| 
or  almighty  power  in  eternal  act  ?  And  this  certainly  inheres  ia 
no  subject :  God  is  a  substance  or  subject  himself:    In  their  way 
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of  ipeakiBg  they  eall  God  the  most  aeinal  nct^  tnd  yet  iliat  ddei 
not  biiHkr  Ibem  from  cMing  him  siso  the  most  substantml  m^ 
jtoMT.    And  what  ooblcr  or  more  gnnd  lUid  illaatrious  :id^  dui ' 
irefrime  of  the  blessed  Grod^  tfamn  to  conceive  df  him  n^an  tin* 
Bailed  power  ef  conicioasiieM  aad  voKtion  in  the  mest  wMtant . 
adimiTenBl  actifity  ? 

Note,  Id  tint  case  I  may  so  far  ag^ewiththesehtydlm^nylls 
Mt  to  make  very  mnch  distinclion  between  z,  power  vf'cogilatidH^ 
vrihinking^  ^Ludthui  actual  cogitation  or  thought  which  i9con^- 
dired  in  the  general  and  permanent  idea  of  it,  as  iever  eiisttng 
lod  IS  determined  to  parttcolar  ol^ects  simoltaneous  or  aucccssiVe. 
And  this  I  may  venture  to  say,  because  I  supposed  this  po#er.to 
Im  in  constant' and  perpetual  aot,  and  necossarity  so,  even  in  ere* 
lied  s|riiit%  when  onoe  they  are  created  ;  and  herein  they:  are  a 
hright  emUem  of  the  bleased  God,  aU'oonaciou^ness  anfd  activity. 
It  is  the  very  nature  of  God  to  be  consoiotia  and  acUve :  if  he 
oeises  to  be  conscious  and  active,  he  ceasea  to  he.    Coosdona 
aetifity  is  aho  the  essence  of  ^very  spirit.    A  noble  raniL  of 
bangs  we  are,  the  living  and  lively  offipnng  and  image  oC  thai 
iomketoal  and  vital  power  who  gave  w  bang.  T«  ya^  ytfl^ 
mfuff  said  Aratus  and  St.  Paul. 

Thirdly,  Consider  that  if  solid  extension  and  a  thinking 
power  areVut  mere  modes  or  qualities,  and  not  substanoes,  tlien 
I  enquire,  may  not  the  substanoes  remain  if  these  modes  \rere  de- 
•troyed  ?  But  destroy  solid  extension^  and  in  the  room  of  it  tbero 
will  remain  a  mere  notbong.  Destroy  thinking  powers  and  there 
naiains  nothing  in  its  room.  We  have  no  idea  left.  All  ideaa 
ire  utterly  banished  out  of  the  mind,  and  all  beings  are  banished 
oat  of  the  world  at  once  by  this  supposition.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  solid,  extension  and  a  cogitative  power  are  real  substan* 
ces^  fiir  if  you  nullify  them  they  leave  mere  nothing  behind  them. 
If  you  sujppose  space  to  be  something  remaing  behind,  I  have  ac- 
sounted  ior  that  in  another  Essay. 

Perhaps  you  will  answer,  that  the  essential  modes  or  proper- 
tiea  of  a  being  cannot  be  deatroyed  without  destroying  theiiab« 
stance  also,  though  the  accidental  modes  or  qualities  may  be  do* 
siroyed  while  t^s  substance  remains  ;  so  roundness  in  a  bowl  ta 
an  essential  mode  or  property,  and  if  you  destroy  roundness  tli# 
bowl  is  destroyed  ;  it  is  a  bowl  no  hmger )  and  so  solid  exten- 
sion and  thinking  power  may  be  essential  niodaa  or  properttes  of 
certain  substances  to  which  they  bebng,  and  therefore  they  oan^ 
not  be  destroyed  without  destroying  the  subatanoe. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  vriiat  is  only  and  merdy  a  mode  or 

Eroperty  (even  though  it  be  an  essentfail  mode)  ot  any  partioolar 
ring,  whether  body  or  spirit,  may  be  -  destrsiyeid,  and-  yet  some 
substance,  some  rail  beinff  will  remain  \  though  its  essential 
mode  being  destroyed,  it  will  not  hate  the  saine^m  or  name  as 
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it  bftd^bdfiaro':  Dcgiroj  roundness,  and  the  body  ceases  to  be  a 
bewij  btttk  is  body  or  matter  stilly  destroy  the  peculiar  essential 
mode  (iwhateTtr  it  be)  that  distinguishes  a  human  spirit  from  all 
other  apirits,  and  yet  it  is  a  sprit  still,  though  it  ceases  to  be  a 
liumaB<  spirit.  But  the  case  is  not  so  with  solid  extension  and  a 
thinkifig  power ;  for  if  you  destroy  thcst*,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
rem^iojH,  not  so  much  as  an^  idea  ;  and  Uierefore  I  think  they  are 
not,  so.  properly  m$rp  essential  modes,  but  they  are  substances 
tb^mselvcs. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected  here,  that  though  we  should  grant 
solid  exletision  to  be  a  substance,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  a  think' 
in^xfOKDtr  to  be  a  substance  also;  a  power  must  have  some  sub- 
stance ito  inhere  in,,  and  extension  or  expansion  belongs  to  all 
substances  whatsoet?er;.and  it  is  probable  that  extension  void  of 
solidity. is  the  svJfstratwn  of  the  thinking  jmwers  of  a  ispirit. 

But  may  it  not  be  replied,  that  we  have  used  ourselves  so 
much  in  Idsio  to  conceive  power  as  a  mode  or  property,  that  it  is 
harder  perna))s  for  sdhofars  than  it  is  for  others  to  drop  An's  pre- 
judice; Yet  In  comdQon  language  among  heathens  orxkristtans, 
the  h^etvenli/  powers,  Or  the  powers  above,  signify  God^  or  Crods, 
or  angels  ;  and  the  scripture  uses  this  language,  for  it  often  calls 
angels  priW/W/Wes  and  po&er5,  Eph.  \i.  12.  Col.  i.  16.  andii. 
le.     1  PeL  iii.  2-2.. 

And  as  for  supposing  Bomc  extension  to  be  the  substance  or 
suhslratmn  of  every  thinking  power,  1  grant  we  are  so  tied 
down  by  constant  and  familiar  ideas  'of  body  to  lengdi,  breadth, 
and  de'jith,  tl»dt  we  are  ready  to  imi^ginc  there  can  be  no  being 
without  it.  Wc  Wiay  all(iw  therefore;  say  the  CartestonSy  we  may 
allow  young  philasophers  to  keep  their  ideas  of  extension  toge- 
ther with*  tht'ir  ideas  of.  a  thinking*  power,  until  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Koaroh  farther  into  tlie. nature  and  actions  of  ■  a  spirit, 
and  to  cOiiverae  aibout  the  understanding  and  will,  and  their 
operations  ;  and  they  will  find  by  degrees,  that  this  ertensioncsLn 
do  nothing  towanr//imH//g',  nor  is  of  any  use  in  all  .their  re- 
searches into  tlio  world  of  spirits ;  they  will  find  that  it  is  a 
ibreign.  idea  tied  .on  to  .a  thinking  .power  by  mere  custom;  and 
tiiey  will  perhaps '  inseu»iUly  drop  it  by  degrees,  when  they  find 
fio  use.of  it  in  philoBophiaing  upon  spirittf. 

I  say,  this  idtfa  ofextcnsion  is  tiect  on  to  the  idea  bf  a  soul  by 
evstontj  rather  thaVv  by  ptpre  ftattir^.  A  poor  young  creature  in 
tlie  lowest  rank  of  life  being  once  asked,  what  she  supposed  her 
soul  to  be  ;  after  a  little  musing,  replied,  tnt/  soul  is  mt/  think  ; 
whcrc^by  it  is  plain  she  meant  her  power  of  thinking.  And  I 
beiieyc  the  greot(M(j;p^t  of  inankind,«if  they  were  asked  the  same 
question,.  wouhli§l««i|neff»and  more  reaciily,  reply  that  it  is  some- 
thiug  iii  th('i(1.thalpniKbios  tbom  to  think,  speak,  move,  and  gives 
them,  the  |H>wer  ^1.  thought  and  action,  than  they  would  say,  it 
Tr.iv  iiny  ihinjj  long,  luoad  or  detp. 
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Another  objection  against  a  spirit  being  a  tbinkinf;  power  is 
this,  that  a  spirit  itself  has  several  powers,  viz.  judging',  reason- 
ing, wishing,  willing,  fearing,  &c.    Now  how  can  one  powcc  * 
have  other  powers  ?     I  answer^  voice  is  a  power  in  man,*  and  yet 
a  hamau  voice  has  the  power  of  singing  or  music  ;  again,  nng^^i 
inp^  has  a  power  of  gladdening  the  heart.     Why  then  may  not  a*' 
apirit,  which  is  a  substantial  power,  have  several  other  laorfal 
powers  and  properties  in  it  7 

But  I  proceed  to  the  next   consideratibn,    to    shew  that 
solid  ejLtension  and  a  thinldng  power  may  bo  substances. 

Fourthly.  If  wo  will  but  allow  these  two,  viz.  solid  exten- 
sion  and  the  potver  of  cogitation  to  be  substances^  wc  arc  then 
furnished  with  all  the  ideas  of  substance  that  are  necessary  for  all 
the  millions  of  simple  and  CQ|nplex  ideas  of  all  the  different  be« 
ings,  natures,  properties,  actions  and  powers  that  we  have;  for 
wc  may  refer  them  all  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  substances, 
and  conceive  them  as  inhering  therein  ;  and  we  shall  not  be  foro^d 
to  search  further,  nor  run  to  some  other  unknown  and  inconceivable'^ 
being  called  substance,  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  to  support  any . 
of  the  nlodes  or  qualities  of  mind  or  body,  i.  e.  of  the  whdie' 
universe  of  real  beings.  Allow  but  these  two  to  be  substances, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  framing  any  other  idea  of  substance  to 
accommodate  all  the  beings  in  the  universe  With  something  suffi- 
cient to  uphold  all  the  infinite  variety  of  their  properties^  or  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  union  of  these  properties.  Solid  extension 
and  thinking  power  will  sustain  all  the  modes  which  we  can  ootf- 
ceivc  ;  now  all  the  substances  that  we  know  are  body  and  spirit, 
and  all  the  modes  that  we  know  belong  to  one  of  these. 

Fifthly,  Let  it  be  considered  also  that  the  supposition  of  some 
utterly  unknowu  being  cMed  substance  to  he  me  substratum  or 
subject  of  all  the  properties  of  body,  and  such  an  unknown  be- 
ing also  to  be  the  subject  of  all  the  properties  of  mind  or  spirit, 
is  a  notion  that  carries  with  it  some  dangerous  consequences,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  too  easily  embraced.  For  if  the  sub^ 
stance  of  body  and  the  substance  of  mind  be  so  much  unknown, 
then  the  substance  of  body  (as  I  have  hinted  already)  may  be 
the  same  with  the  substance  of  mind,  for  ought  we  knon^  to  the 
contrary.  If  we  know  nothing  of  tliis  substance,  but  tliat  it  is 
something  that  subsists  by  itselt^  and  upholds  and -unites  plroper- 
ties,  Itow  can  we  tell  but  that  the  very  same  individual  substance^ 
may  be  the  substratum  or  subject  both  of  solid  extension  with  all 
its  modes,  and  of  thinkinz  with  all  its  modes  and  may  unite 
the  modes  or  properties  of  body  and  mind  together  ?  And  thus 
matter  may  b'c  made  able  to  think,  or  may  have  the /^ofr^  of 
thinking  put  into  it,  and  which  may  inhere  in  it  together  with 
solid  extdisiorn. 

And  indeed  Mr.  Locke    was  very  sensible  tliat  his  opinion 


had  tUt  tendeiioy,  and  he  even  allows  the  consequence 
which  I  cM  dangerous:  For  book IV.  chap.  3.  §  6.  he 
to  auppoae  that  matter  ma^  think ;  for  he  speaks  tUun, 
haTe  Um  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking  ;  but  possibly  shall 
be  able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks  i 
it  being  impossible  for  us  by  the  contemplation  of  oiir  o^vr 
without  revelation  to  discover  whether  omni|>oteiicy  has  noi 
to  some  systems  of  matter  fitly  disposed  a  power  lo  percei 
think,"  or  as  he  expresses  it  afterward,  to  iuperadd  to 
a  faculty  of  thinking  i  and  he  goes  on  in  that  section  to  c 
this  his  supposition.  In  his  letter  to  Bishop  Stillingflc 
supposes  it  possible  for  the  substance  of  body  to  be  th 
with  the  substance  of  mind,  in  these  words  :  **  The  geoar 
of  substance  being  the  same  every  where,  the  modifier 
thinking,  or  the  power  of  thinking  joined  to  it,  makes  it  a 
without  considering  what  other  modifications  it  has,  ai 
ther  it  has  the  modification  of  solidity  or  no:  As  ( 
other  aide,  substance  that  has  the  modification  of  s 
is  matter^  whether  it  has  the  modification  ot  thinking  i 
Let.  Ist^  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  66.  Thus  wo 
maintains  his  notion  of  9l  general  substance  which  he  had 
ridiculed.  And  we  may  observe,  tliat  when  he  asserts  ths 
ier  cannot  thinks  he  uses  some  of  these  epithets,  mere 
purCf  itKogitati'oei  insensible  matter ^  B.  2,  c.  23.  §.  1. 
B.  4.  c.  10.  §.  10,  11,  16.  Now  why  should  an  autfa 
such  limitative  terms,  as  bare^  pure^  &c.  incogitative  f 
if  he  did  not  suppose  some  matter  might  be  cogitative  ? 

But  if  this  be  true,  that  matter  can  have  a  power  of 
iug  given  i<,  then  our  own  souls  may  be  material  bciuj 
ought  we  know,  and  consequently  divisible  and  mortal, 

Aud  yet  further  I  add,  if  this  opinion  should  be  trui 
how  can  we  tell  but  God  liimsclf,  even  the  infinite  miQ< 
have  also  the  property  of  solid  extension^  that  is,  may  c 
matter  or  body ;  and  then  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  u 
of  beings,  as  Spinoza  fancied ;  aud  thus  the  whole  ni 
God  and  this  world,  may  be  the  same  individual  sut 
which  Spinoza  maintains  with  subtlety ;  for  if  there  be 
thing  as  an  universal  ulterior  substratum  necessary  to  i 
solid  extension,  and  to  support  the  power  of  thinking,  a 
aubs(ance  or  substratum  be  so  unknown  a  thing  as  Mr. 
supposes,  how  can  I  deny  any  thing  concerning  it  ?  Or 
how  can  I  be  aure  that  Grod  and  the  matcrid  world  ha 
one  common  substance  7  In  that  section  indeed  Mr.  Lot 
deavours  to  guard  his  principles  or  doctrines  from  the  da 
this  objection,  which  he  supposes  very  naturally  to  ari 
bis  principles  and  concessions  ;  but  I  think  he  neither  dc 
perhaps  could  he  eSTectually  8f*cura  them  from  such  onhap] 
sequenc^^. 
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Sect.  lY.^-^The  Occasions  of  Muiahe  on  this  Subject. 

IN  the  huiplaccj  let  in  ooorider  how  it  comoi  to  put  that 
the  leftroed  world  might  haroeii  to  mittake  in  this  mstter, 
•od  why  tber  teem  so  uDWufing  to  admit  this  doctrioe  d[  solid 
extenmn  and  of  a  pofver  of  thinking  to  be  tiro  rcAl  anbstaoeet, 
or  sufficient  substrata  or  subjects  for  all  the  qualities  of  matter 
and  uriDd* 

Thejirst  occasion  of  mistake  may  be  this. 

In  our  daily  observatioo  of  what  passes  in  4he  material' 
worldy  we  find  many  of  the  qualities  or  properties  of  bodies 
oontinaally  altered,  and  new  qualities  or  properties  perpetually 
suooccding  the  old  ones  which  are  lost  or  destroyed,  but  the  sub- 
stance remains  still  the  same :  And  therefore  we  suppose,  and 
▼ery  justly,  that  there  must  be  some  certain  thing  called  stti* 
stancCj  which  supports  sU  these  changing  properties  and  quali*- 
ties  in  their  successive  existence.  So  a  piece  of  wood  put  into 
the  fire,  loses  most  of  the  properties  or  qualities  of  wood,  and 
becomes  fire  itself,  or  a  burning  coal ;  its  colour  and  hardness  or 
firmness  are  lost,  it  hss  acquired  a  new  colour^  (vis.)  Redness 
and  new  power,  (viz.)  of  heating  water,  of  melting  metal,  s^ 
burning  combustible  things,  &c.  In  an  liour^s  time  this  same 
matter  turns  into  ashes,  and  then  its  colour  is  changed  again  into 
a  diuky  white  or  grey,  the  cohesion  of  its  parts  or  consistency  is 
quite  loll,  and  it  becomes  quite  another  sort  of  body,  a  milKon 
of  snoall  atoms,  a  heap  of  corpuscles  or  sands ;  yet  we  snj>pose 
die  substance  which  once  had  the  qualities  of  Wood,  still  contmues, 
as  indeed  it  does ;  and  that  is,  I  say,  solid  extension  or  matter^ 
tbou^  it  is  brolLe  into  many  little  substances  or  soKd  extenrimis. 
And  m  the'ssme  manner,  because  we  sometimes  crfl  solidity  and 
extension  two  properties  or  quaSlies  of  body,  we  are  too  ready 
to  imagipe  they  may  be  ranked  among  those  many  qnalitie* 
which  may  be  changed,  or  removed  and  lost,  while  yet  the  sub- 
stance remains ;  whereas  this  is  impossible.  And  yet  perhaps 
this  imagination  may  be  one  cf  the  springs  «f  our  nriailake. 

So  in  a  spirit  or  soul,  we  find  infinite  varieties  of  thoughts, 
wishes,  desires,  perpetually  altering  and  sueceeding  one  another, 
and  sometimes  contrarv  to  one  another ;  and  yet  we  suppose, 
(sod  justly  loo)  that  the  substance  of  the  spirit  remains  the 
ssroe.  But  since  wc  sometimes  call  a  power  of  thinking  a  pro* 
perty  of  a  spirit,  we  are  too  easily  led  to  rank  this  also  among 
those  many  qualities  and  properties,  which  may  be  altered  while 
the  substance  of  the  soul  remains ;  nliioh  perhaps  is  impossible; 
and  yet  this  may  be  the  flrkt  cjccasion  of  our  mistake  here. 

Secondly^  Another  firing  br  ground  of  mbtake  msy  be  this : 
Most  of  these  tliion  which  are  thus  altered,  while  the  substance 
remainsi  as  in  ft  logical  view  they  are  called  qualities,  so  in  a 
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grammatical  view  the  names  of  ihcra  end  in  tion  or  tioHi  or  ness 
oc  uig  or  2/y,  &c.    Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  whensoever  wc 
s|)eak.  of  a  tliioj^,  wliicli  :I>y  a  grammatical  termination  sounds 
like  a  qualify,  (arni  is  sometimes'  logicailj;  represented  as  a  qua* 
lity)we  supposeiit  Uiseable  while  the  substance  remains  ;  and  we 
fancy  it  to  require  some  subject  in  wliicb  it  inheres,  or  some  sub- 
sh^aiuyn   or  substance  to  support  it :  Thus  for  instance  :  When 
we  speak  of  motloiiy  or   when   we  speak,  of  gravity,   wc  mean  a 
a  qqality  or  property,  which  requires  somcthiug  distinct  from 
itself,  aiul  more  substantial  than  itself,  to  support  this  quality  ; 
there  must   be  some  substance  which  may  be  moved,  or  which 
ihay  be  /navy ;  and  on  this  account,  when  we  speak  oi extension 
and  solidity  we  arc  ready  to  infer  the  same  as  we  do  concernin|i^ 
motion  oc  gravity ^  i.  e.  that  there  must  be  some  being  distinct 
from  extension  and  solidittj  to  uphold  these  qualities  :  But  tliis 
is  an  inference  made  without  just  rca&dn,  and  by  mere  similarity 
of  sound  apd  termination. 

I  might'  represent  this  matter  even  by  those  qualities  of 
body,  which   are  palled  by  the  vjery  names  of  extension  aAd 
solidity  taken  in  another  sense.    We  use  the  word  extension, 
when  wc  see  a  pieqe  of  cloth  or  spunge  may  be  extended  or 
stretched  to  a  larger  size,  or  shrunk  and  contracted   to  a  nar- 
rower; and  this  extension  or  stretching,  as  well  as  contraction 
or  shrinking^  being  alterable  while  the  cloth  remains  the  same, 
we  form  an  universal  idea  of  extension,  as  a  mere  quality^  and 
indeed  it  is  so  wlien  we  use  the  word  to  signify  stretching.     So 
when  we  feel  a  piece  of  wax  hard  to  the  touch,  we  call  it  solid: 
We  melt  it,  and  find  it  has  lost  its  hardness  or  solidity,  and 
thence  we  come  to  call  solidity  universally  a  quality ;  and  indeed 
it  is  so  in  tliis  sense,  when  it  signifies  hardness:  But  it  does  not 
at  all  follow,  that  extension,  when  it  signifies  length,  breadth 
and  depth,  and  is  joined  as  it  were  in  one  idea  with  soiidtty,  as 
that  signifies  impenetrability, ,  should  be  a  mere  quality,  though 
extension  and  solidity  arc  mere  qualities,  when  one    signifies 
stretching,  and  the  other  signifies  hardness.    When  therefore 
solid  extension  is  represented  in  our  way  of  s])eaking,  as  the 
primary  idea  of  matter ;  surely  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
quality.     For  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used,  when  ap- 
])Iied  to  body  in  general,  is  very  dificrent  from  the  former  signi* 
fication  when  applied  to  cloth  or  wax. 

And  if  wcjwill  judge  here  rationally,  according  to  the  rule 
by  which  we  judge,  of  qualities  and.  s^ubatances  at.  other  times, 
solid  extensioi^^  may.J)e  properly  a  aubstancc,-  for  whatsoever 
qualities  in  bodies  arc  changea,  this  has  the  character  of  sub- 
stance, for  it  js  immulably  the  same.  Matter  is  solid  extension, 
and  the  same  solid  extension  too,  through  all  the  infinite  varieties 
of  cliangc  of  itft  other  properties  :  This  can  never  be  it)St,  tilltha 
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dfttter  itself  be  destroyed  or  annihilated ;  nor  can  this  be  dimin^ 
shed  or  eocreased,  but  by  diminisliiiig  or  increasing  the  matter. 

In  the  same  manner  when  we  thinle  of  a  man  that  has  m 
Hncer  of  remembering,  of  inventing,  or  of  composing  well,  or 
»f  moving  his  limbs,  wc  call  these  powers  modes,  propertieSj  or 
jualities;  we  observe  that  in  sickness  and  disorders  of  animal 
lature,  a  man  may  in  a  great  measure  lose  these  powers,  and 
^et  his  soul  or  spirit  continue  the  same  in  substance  still ;  and 
therefore  we  suppose  the  powers  of  a  soul  universally  to  be  all 
qualities ;  whereas  in  truth  the  power  of  thinkings  i.  c.  of  per- 
ceiving and  willing,  is  never  loseable ;  it  remains  as  long  as  the 
loul  continues  a  soul ;  and  therefore  this  power  of  thinking  may 
^  the  very  subject  or  substance  of  the  soul,  in  which  all  other 
lowera  of  the  soul  inhere. 

There  is  yet  a  third  reason  why  wc  are  so  ready  to  maka 
olid  extension  to  be  two  mere  qualities  of  body  or  matter,  ra« 
her  than  the  substance  of  it ;  and  tliat  is,  that  we  fancy  them  to 
le  two  very  different  things  in  the  essence  of  body ;  and  thai 
olidity  may  be  destroyed,  and  yet  the  extension  remain,  and  be* 
omc  empty  space.     So  that  soliditjf  looks  like  a  sort  of  quality, 
rbicb  may  be,  or  may  not  be  added  to  the  same  individual  por- 
ion  of  .extension  :  Whereas  in  truth  solidity  and  extension  cun- 
idered  in  body,  arc  but  as  one  thing  ;  for  if  you  take  away  the 
extension,  I  am  sure  solidity  is  entirely  lost ;  and  if  you  destroy 
he  solidity  that  very  extension  and  dimension  of  that  body  is  also 
lestroyed  and  lost,  and  there  regains  nothing  but  emptiness  and 
roid  apace;  which  according  ip  my  best  opinion  is  a  mere  nothing 
ir  an  abstract  idea.    When  therefore  you  speak  of  superadding 
\olidUy  or  extension^  or  making  body  of  it  instead  of  space^  you 
Jo  really  in   your  ideas  only  introduce  the  substance  of  body, 
where  before  there  was  mere  emptiness,  or  nothing  at  alL    iSo* 
lidiiy  in  its  own  nature,  howsoever  the  name  of  it  may  sound, 
is  really  a  thing  too  solid  and  substantial  to  be  auperudded  as 
a  mere  quality  to  the  extension  of  space;    for  the  solid   itself 
has   an  individual  extension  or  dimensions  of  its  own,  very  dif- 
fareoC  from  the  supposed  extension   of   space.     Nor  can  t|us 
superadded  quality  of  solidity  turn  space  into  body   in  any  other 
sense,  than  by  bringing  in  a  real  substance  in  the  room  of  a  mere 
nothing. 

Thus  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  causes  and  springs  of 
our  mistake  in  this  matter.  Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  having 
been  wont  to  conceive  these  ideas  of  thinking  power  and  of  solid 
extension^  in  our  common  and  familiar  way  of  discour^^,  under 
the  form  of  qualities,  when  we  grow  learned^  wc  range  them 
under  the  head  of  qualities^  modes  or  properties  in  logic :  which 
want  substances  to  support  them ;  and  thereby  we  ai*e  more 
confirmed  in  supposing  there  roust  be  some  other  substratum  or 
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substance,  or  supjioit  to  upliold  ihem,  M  til  other  qualitios 
qbire. 

And  tbii  mistake  may  partly  arM»  as  I  hinted  beforei  from 
the  sound  of  the  tcrmioatioas  iiy  in  solidity,  and  sum  id  extea* 
won,  which  are  the  usual  termioations  of  the  oames  of  qualities, 
which  iDiroes  ate  called  abstracts;*  and  this  persuades  us  that 
there  are  some  concretes*  belonging  to  them,  i.  e.  some  diflfereot 
vUbjeets  or  substances  upholding  and  supporting  these  abstract 
names  of  qualities  :  Thus  by  grammatical  names  and  tcrnuoa- 
tions,  and  by  logical  methods  of  ranging  th^m,  we  are  led  insen- 
sibly to  suppose  solid  extension  and  a  power  of  cogitation  to  be 
mere  qualities,  and  that  there  is,  or  must  be  some  unknown  sort 
of  thing  caHcd  substance  to  uphold  them  :  And  thus  perhaps  men 
frame  to  themselves  new  and  imaginary  beings  which  have  ho 
existence  in  nature;  and  at  the  same  time  confess  they  are  un- 
known and  unknowable,  and  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  them, 
and  know  not  what  they  are ;  and  I  think  I  have  shewn  that 
naturi  has  no  need  of  them,  and  therefore /anc^  need  not  give 
ihem  an  existence. 

To  oonclude ;  I  have  reason  here  agab  to  repeat  the  judi« 
cious  remark  of  Mr.  Locke,  That  **  we  ought  to  put  tluogs  to- 
gether as  well  as  we  can  ;  but  after  all,  there  are  several  tbinga 
which  will  not  be  bundled  up  together  under  our  ways  of  speak- 
ing/' We  have  usually  ranged  solidity  and  extension,  and  a 
power  of  thinking  J  under  the  general  head  of  qualities  or  pro- 
perties ;  and  because  we  have  not  so  many  words  as  we  have 
ideas,  nor  particular  words  for  things  in  the  various  relationa  in 
which  we  survey  them,  we  seem  to  have  occasion  somettmea  tq 
speak  of  these  things  as  properties  or  qualities,  and  sometimes  as 
substances.  We  speak  of  them  as  qualities  or  propertieSf  when 
we  call  matter  and  spirit  two  substances,  which  are  distinguiahed 
by  their  primary  guaUties  or  properties  of  solid  extension  and  of 
eogitation  :  But  this  sliould  not  forbid  us  to  range  them  in  ano- 
ther view  under  the  general  head  of  substance  also,  since  they 
are  two  general  substrata  or  subjects  of  all  other  imaginable 
qualities  that  can  belong  to  body  or  mind.  And  if  we  will  but 
allow  these  two  to  be  real  substances,  we  are  furnished  with  sub* 
strata  or  subjects  sufficient  for  all  our  modal  or  qualitative  ideas 
to  inhere  in,  and  we  need  no  further  debate  about  this  strange 
thing  substance. 

*  Th«  n*m%  of  abstract  ti  $\rtn  to  a  word  Ihat  tlfw'iL'it  %  qoalitj,  as 
XBidteneu,  without  inclndi^K  tht  tabttaiMey  or  the  thinff  that  it  wbhe ;  wlwreaa 
the  wi>rd  wAi/e  is  ■  con&ett,  beet  use  it  denoUa  tlte  thiag  or  ■abitaooc  toge- 
ther with  the  quality.  And  by  theie  distiuctioDn  of  wordi  we  are  too  often 
drawo  into  ni^tiket,  aad  imagine  all  abstract  word«»  and  all  concrete  wordfy 
to  ooofiae  their  ideat  to  the  tame  limiit  asd  raguUtiont.  Bot  %«  oogbt  to 
remember  that  (Ai/ig<  are  made  by  God  and  nature;  wrrdt  are  aaatic  by  mwt^ 
and  tometiroet  appliei  in  a  wty  net  fxtcilj  agreeable  to  what  thiotgf  and 
jdeas  rtqtiir^. 
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If  ftfter  an,  we  find  diflficuUiel  in  adjusting  these  speculatioat 
^th  a  perfect  accuracy,  let  us  remember,  that  our  understandinga 
are  very  imperfect  powers ;  tliat  forms  of  learnuig  as  well  ay 
unlearned  prejudices  sometimes  lead  us  iiito  mistakes ;  and  that 
sUl  things  will  not  easilv  be  collected  and  bound  up  under  our 
grammatical  and  logical  ways  of  speaking,  and  coofiued  to  then) 
only. 


ESSAY  III. 
Of  ik$  Original  of  our  Parceptiom  ani  Ideas. 


FATHER  Mal«branehe,  who  was  as  ftdintrable  writer  in 

the  last  age,  and  has  many  excellent  chapters  in  his  treatise  of 

The  Search  after  Truths  yet  has  vented  a  strange  opinion,  that 

tsre  see  alt  our  idea$  in  God.     It  is  the  known  and  distinguishing 

character  of  this  rational  author,  that  he  falls  into  a  sort  w  enthu- 

vaam  in  bis  doctrine  concerning  our  ideaa  of  things,  and  their 

original.    He  supposes  God  to  codtain  in  himself  all  material 

beioga  in  a  B|Nritual  manner  ;   which  he  calls  the  intelligible  sun, 

moon,  trees,  and  stars,  the  intelligibie  worM,  and  intellhriMe 

extension  :     And  that  created  mioda  receive  all  their  ideaa  of  «x- 

ternal  objects,  by  contemplating  this  intelligible  world  whidi  ex* 

ista  in  God  ;  which  he  explains  and  attempts  to  prote  at  large  in 

the  aixth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  part  11.  and  to  prepare  the 

way,  be  labours  to  refute  all  otber  opinions  in  the  five  chanters 

t receding.  But  among  all  these  opinions  of  the  origuial  kkaa 
e  has  neither  exactly  proposed  nor  refuted  the  true  Caritdan 
doctrine,  whicli,  with  a  little  alteration,  aeems  the  most  evi- 
dent and  most  defensible  of  all :  And  this  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  describe  in  several  theses  in  a  distinct  manner,  wliere-> 
in  we  shall  see  how  far  God  concurs  in  the  ideas  fmrmed  by 
the  mind. 

I.  The  soul  of  man  is  a  thinking  being,  created  and  pre* 
served  with  all  its  capacities  by  God  the  Almighty  Spirit.  The 
Cartesian  writers  make  seif-subsistent  and  perpetual  cogHatioo 
to  be  the  intimate  essence  and  nature  of  it :  But  I  had  rather 
say,  It  is  a  power  of  thing,  i.  e.  of  |>erceiving  and  willing  incon* 
tiuual  act ;  and  consequently,  it  is  created  capable  of  forming  el^ 
receiving  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  c\ei'tin£|^  volitions,  or 
acta  of  the  will.  And  as  it  is  brought  into  bcins^  t»y  the  creative 
|)Ower  of  God,  so  it  is  the  almighty  conscrviug  power  of  God  that 
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maintains  its  being:,  with  tiiis  capacity  of  perception  ;  and  it  is  his 
oomnion  providential  concourse  that  continues  it  in  constant  act : 
By  viiiich  I  mean  no  more  than  the  same  creating,  conserv- 
ing and  concurring  influence  of  6od^  whereby  all  bodies  were 
produced  at  first,  whereby  they  persist  now  in  being,  and  act  or 
are  acted  according  to  their  natures^  and  the  laws  given  them  by 
the  Creator. 

II.  How  the  soul  of  man  forms  or  acquires  spiritual  or  in- 
tellectual ideas,  i.  e.  the  ideas  of  itself,  of  its  own  actions,  and 
the  ideas  of  other  minds  or  spirits,  we  cannot  conceive  any  other- 
wise than  by  its  own  immediate  consciousness  of  itself  and  its 
actions,  by  turning  its  thoughts  inward  upon  its  own  existence, 
nature,  perceptions  and  vohtions,  operations  and  affections,  and 
by  the  remembrance  of  and  reflections  upon  its  own  modifi- 
cations, as  well  as  by  its  own  consciousness  of  them  at  first : 
This  is  what  Mr.  Locks  calls  the  knowledge  of  things,  or  gain" 
ing  ideas  by  reflection.  It  is  by  this  means  we  form  or  acquire 
allour  ideas  of  widersfanding^  will,  spirit,  aneni,  dissent,  /ear, 
hope,  &'c. 

III.  How  the  aoul  gain»  any  new  ideas  of .  bodily  tbioes, 
when  it  is  in  a  separate  state,  we  are  not  so  well  capable  of  de- 
teriniuiug,  till  we  arrive  at  that  state  ourselves.    But  in  this  pre* 
•sent  state  of  union  with  a  body,  we  may  give  some  happy  guesses 
bow  we  come  to  form  corporeal  ideas,  or  to  acquire  sensations  of 
what  relates  to  the  body.      This  is  what  Mr.  Locke  chiefly  calls 
gaining  ideas  by  sensation.    And  in  order  to  this  we  must  first 
consider,  whether  a  spirit  could  receive  any  sensations  from  mat- 
ter, without  a  special   union  to  some  particular  body  ;  and  thca 
what  is  meant  by  the  union  of  a  spirit  to  a  body. 

IV.  As  to  the  firsty  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  spirit  can  re* 
ceive  any  sensations  or  ideas  from  corporeal  objects,  without  it^ 
particular  union  to  some  certain  body  by  that  God  who  created  it 
8ince  body  and  spirit  arc  of  such  widely  different  natures,  that 
it  is  impossible  they  should  touch  one  another,  a  body  cannot  giver 
notice  to  a  soul  to  raise  any  idea  or  ])erception  in  it  by  a  jog  or 
shake  of  any  kind. 

Besides,  when  any  particular  body  moves,  can  all  spirits 
perceive  it  ?  No  surely.  Or  can  any  one  spirit  receive  sensations 
from  the  motions  of  all  bodies  in  the  world  ?  By  no  means. — 
Either  of  these  is  a  roost  extravagant  fancy,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience. It  is  evident,  that  one  particular  soul  receives  sensa- 
tions immediately  from  one  particular  animal  body,  and  from 
that  alone  :  Other  bodies  can  impress  no  immediate  sensations 
or  ideas   on  that  spirit.^    Now  why  is  it  only  from  this  one 

'f^  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  here,  that  it  ii  noi  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
tbioj^s,  for  oue  koul  lu  be  cooicious  of  ibe  motiooi  uf  two,  or  cf  twenty  bodies  ^ 
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body,  thai  this  one  spirit  can  receive  impressions  or  sensations  ? 
The  soul  did  not  cbuse  this  body  to  make  itself .  conscious  of 
its  motions ;    much  less  doih  the  body  chuse  tliis  soul,  tp  iih- 

Gess  sensations  on  it :  Nor  can  it  be  resolved  into  any  thing 
it  the  Will  and  appointment  of  the  great  God  their  common 
Creator,  who  made  this  soul  and  this  body,  and  united  them  into 
a  man. 

■  I   I  ■  ■     ■ 

y.  We  are  in  the  next  place  then  to  ^nqui^e^  what  is  oneai^t 
by  the  union  of  a  spirit  to  a  particular  bo.dy)  or  wherein  doth,  it 
consist.  ' 

When  we  say  a  spirit  is  united  to  an  anitnal  body,  tUi^.doth 
not  mean  mutual  touching  of  each  other  ;  foCs*  as  we  said  beibre, 
this  is  impossible.  Tangert  vel  tangi  nisi\corm%  nulla  potest  res. 
Laieretiusis  here  in  the  right :  But  the  chief,  (bing  wherein  this 
union  betwecan  an  individual -human  body  and  an  individual  spirit 
consists,  so  far  as  we  can  find  it,  lies  iu  these  two  laws  or  ap* 
pointmcnts  ofi  God  our  Creator. 

1.-  That  when  some  particular  impressions  are  made,  or  par* 
ticular  motions  arc  excited  in  that  part  of  that  individual  body 
which  is  called  the  sensory,  whether  they  arise  within  itself,  or 
are  conveyed  from  the  outward  organs  of  sense,  or  any.  other 
parts  of  body  by  means  of  the  nerves,  God  hath  powerfully 
ordained,  that  that  individual  spirit  shall  have  such  particdar 
perceptions  or  sensations,  or  such  ideas  of  outward  objects.    . 

t>.  That  when  that  spirit  wills  to  raise  ^ch  a  particolar  ido- 
tiou  in  the  limbs,  or  in  such  parts  of  the  body  as  God  hafli  soft- 
Jccted  to  voUintary  motion,  he  hath  powerfully  ordained  that  auch 
a  motion  shall  be  presently  exrJtcd  by  the  means  of  the  nerves  or 
muscles  in  those  limbs  or  tliose  [larts,  upon  the  mere  volition  of 
of  the  soul ;  for  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  executive 
power  that  does  this :  All  thai  we  are  conscious  of  is,  that  the 
soul  wills,  and  the  body  moves.  In-these  two  things  chiefly  con* 
sists  the  union  of  soul  and  body. 

VI.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  some 
particular  part  of  that  body,  which  may  be  called  as  it  were  the 
common  sensory y  or  the  palace  of  the  soul ;  not  where  shfe  resides, 
as  in  a  proper  place,  (as  will  appear  hereafter)  but  where  she 
receives  immediate  notices  of  tilings  that  relate  to  the  body,  and 
where  she  hath  more  immediate  influence  in  moving  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  which  serve  to  move  the  limbs  and  moveable  parts 

Bor  do  I  know  that  the  nature  of  tbiogi  forbidi  two  or  more  fonfa  to  rec«ive  mn^ 
aations  from  one  body.  E  thfr  of  the ie*  fjr  ought  I  koow,  i«  very  poi«ible,  jf 
Gud  please  to  acpoiut  it.  All  that  I  oiaiDtiin  here  ii,  that  this  it  not  t-te  prcieot 
course  of  nature,  or  settled  order  bf  thioga  in  our  world ;  and  oiiu'h  leva  have 
*ault  or  bodies  toy  such  original  inaate  power  ia  IbtinirlTef  to  h^ld  immediate 
gr  reciprocal  commuoicatioDi  with  muUitudfa. 
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of  the  body.*  Now,  this  U  evidently  tlie  brain,  or  tome  ape* 
ciat  part  of  the  braipi,  which  apjp^am  from  these  three  thingi 
eroineiidy. 

Ist.  Because  all  (be  nerves,  whose  extremities  are  wroii^t 
JDto  the  several  organs  of  sense,  via.  the  eye,  the  ear^  the  noae, 
(he  tongue  and  palate,  have  their  spring  or  origin  in  the  braia  ; 
and  the  nerves  which  subserve  the  general  sense  of  feeKog,  and 
which  are  spread  through  all  the  body,  have  their  origin  there 
also  :    And  thus  v^n  the  outward  exCremhy,  or  other  end  of 
those  nerves,  is  moved  or  affected  any  way,  the  motion  is  com- 
municated immediate  to  the  inward  origin  of  them  in  the  brain, 
to  give  notice  of  all^  things  that  affect  the  outward  or  any  distinet 
paHs  of  the  body,  whether  they  be  ahapes,  notions,  oolonra, 
sonrids,  tastes,  smells,  beats,  colds,  &c.    And  it  ia  by  meant  of 
theire  nerves  aho,  #Mch  have  their  t>rigin  in  the  brain,  that  every 
eatreme  part  of  the  body  is  put  into  motion  at  the  will  or  com- 
mand of  the  soul.    It  seems  proper  therefore  to  suppose  the  soul 
to  have  its  more  immediate  government  and  operations  near  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  which  are  so  mudi  the  instruments  of  its 
perecplions  and  opcratipna.    NoW,  to  confirm  this  by  ezperunent, 
I  add, 

3dly»  If  any  of  the  limbs  are  cut  or  bruised,  while  there  is 
&  ligament  tied  so  bard  round  the  limb,  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
munioation  of  that  motion  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  the  soul 
feels  it;  not,  the  man  bath  no  perception  or  sensation  of  it.  And 
if  the  nerves  which  go  from  the  brain  to  any  limb  are  cut,  the  will 
cannot  make  that  limb  move. 

ddly.  When  we  set  ourselves  to  think  or  study,  we  feel  and!Il 
are  conscious  that  we  employ  some  operative  power  or  powers 
within  the  scull,  and.  perhaps  generally  a  little  within  the  fore- 
bead  :  And  the  reason  why  we  feel.it  there  is,  because  the  cor^ — 
poreal  motions  and  traces  are  there  formed,  and  preserved^  and  J 
renewed,  which  serve  to  raise  or  awaken  Ideas  in  the  mind^  and^ 
which  are  ordained  to  minister  to  the  soul  in  its  intellectual  or  sen—" 
sitive  operations  while  it  is  in  this  united  state. 

VII.  The  perceptions  which  a  spirit  lias  by  means  of  its  -s 
union  with  the  body  in.  this  present  state,  are  chiefly  of  Cheae  ^ 
thr^  e  kinds. 

1.  Such  as  have  no  external  objects  for  their  exemplar,  nor 
do  they  so  much  as  seem  \o  want  any  ;  for  they  are  not  represent 
tations  of  objects,  but  mere  sensations  of  the  soul :  Such  are 
hunger^  ikinif  pleasure^  tasty  pain^  and  in  ^  ueral  our  appetites 
and  passions.     Though  some  of  these,  viz.  tase^  paim^  ^c.  may 

*  Dei  Cartel  aod  hUfollowert  suppof^d  tbit  common  lenicry  was  tbe  Piiim/* 
Glind^  which  ia  aiiuated  almost  in  the  middle  of  tbe  brain ;  and  aoaie  of  the >r 
tfuhoai  for  it  ^re  not  coQt<Qiptihle|  tboofh  I  can  by  no  meaniCOBAoe  tb«<ciitf»y 
to  auch  oarro*  limita« 
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\  oooasioned  by  outward  objects^  yet  we  are  in  no  groat  danger 
tre  of  making  a  fiiJae  judgment  about  them,  and  of  imagining 
at  these  perceptions  have  any  resemblance  to  those  outward  ob- 
eta  which  are  .the  causes  or  occasions  of  them.  No  man  thinks 
ere  is  pain  in  the  sword  that  wounds  him  and  gives  him  pain, 
leasure  and  pain  appear  to  be  mere  sensaiionsy  rather  than  pro- 
(f  ideas  ;  yet  it  is  granted  we  can  form  an  idea  of  them  after-* 
srd,  by  considering  what  those  sensations  are,  or  by  reflecting 
I  what  wo  feel  ?  and  thence  we  gain  the  ideas  of  hunger^  thirsty 
IH,  pleasure^  Kc.  which  very  sensations  are  the  exemplars  or 
tterns  of  those  ideas. 

2.  Another  sort  of  perceptions  which  we  obtain  by  union 
itb  the  body,  are  such  as  seem  to  be  proper  ideas  rather  thaa 
rre  sensations f  yet  they   have  no  real  objects  without,  which 
3  the  proper  exemplars  of  those  ideas ;  there  is  no  outward 
ing  which  those  ideas  are  like,  and  yet  they  seem  to  represent 
me  outward  originals  or  exemplars,  and  we  are  ready  to  sup- 
se  they  have  something  from  without  that  resembles  them  : — 
.ch  are  the  secondary  and   sensible  qualities  of  bodies,  viz. 
^4nirsj  sounds^  tastes^  smells^  coldy  fteat,  SiC.    These  have  been 
undantly  proved  by  philosophers  not  to  have  any  real  existence 
outward  objects,  such  as  we  perceive  them  ;  and  though  we 
Derally  call  them  ideas  because  they  seem  to  represent  outward 
iects,  yet  really  they  are  mere  sensations  wliich  the  God  of  na- 
e  has  ordained  to  arise  in  us  onl  occasion  of  some  motions^ 
okcs  and  impressions,  which  outward  objects  raise  or  form 
on  our  organs  of  sense,  and  which  arc  thence  conveyed  to  tho 
lin  or  common  sensory.     See  Mr.  Lockers  excellent  discourse 
that  subject.  Essay,  book  II.  chap.  8. 

It  is  granted  here,  that  the  bulk  or  vulgar  part  of  mankind 
s  deceived  in  passing  a  rash  judgment,  that  there  are  such  qua- 
es in  outward  objects  as  resemble  these  ideas  in  the  mind ;  yet 
Te  is  no  inconvenience  to  human  life  arising  from  this  mistake  y 
'  all  the  valuable  purposes  in  hfe  are  answered  by  these  sensa- 
ns,  since  we  have  sufficient  notice  thereby  what  objects  are  the 
ises  of  them,  whether  these  objects  are  real  outward  exemplars 
them,  and  do  resemble  them  or  not.  If  I  know  that  worm- 
od  will  give  me  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  bell  will  make  a  tinkling 
ind,  I  can  judge  as  well  how  or  when  to  use  M'ormword  or  a 
ly  while  I  lie  under  this  mistake,  and  while  I  suppose  the 
rf7iflroo(/ itf  elf  to  have  the  bitterness  in  it,  and  the  6e// itself  to 
ve  the  sound  in  it,  as  if  I  believed  this  sound  and  this  bitter- 
is  to  be  only  sensations  in  my  mind,  of  which  the  bell  and  the 
rmtcood  are  the  causes  or  occasions.  And  as  for  persons  of 
ence  and  enquiry,  there  are  ways  and  means  Of  experiment 
d  reasoning,  whereby  they  may  find  ou\,  aivA  \^vi^  iwcXmvSJc^ 
ad  out  this  vulgar  mistake ;  and  lU^^  ate  sjt  txxa'^  \i^  ^»w>»R^^ 

Vol.  Tin,  \   ^ 
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and  assured  tbat  these  ideas  of  sensible  qualiiies  have  do  extema 
resemblaooes  to  tbe  objects  which  excite  them,  and  thus  they  ma; 
undeceive  themselves. 

Now  in  forming  these  ideas  of  secondary  or  seDsible  qoalitiei 
there  is  no  need  that  the  traces  upon  the  brain^  whieh  are  tb 
more  immediate  oocasioQ  of  them,  should  any  way  resemble  ttM 
ideas,  since  there  is  no  real  resemblance  in  the  outward  objecU 
themselves,  which  are  the  prime  or  remote  occasions  of  them  >- 
But  God  hath  ordained,  that  whensoever  such  motions  and  trsMi 
are  formed  in  tlie  brain,  tbe  soul  should  immediately  form  Mid 
ideas,  or  have  sucli  perceptions  raised  in  it. 

3.  The  last  sort  of  perceptions  which  the  soul  acquires  by  it 
union  to  the  body,  are  such  as  have  real  proper  objects  nith' 
out  itself,  which  are  the  true  originals  and  exemplars  of  thesi 
ideas  or  perceptions,  as  well  as  the  causes  or  occasions  o 
them  ;  such  are  the  ideas  of  extension^  solidity^  bodjfy  with  si 
the  prunary  qualities  of  it,  such  as  s/iape,  rcstj  motion^  si% 
and  situation. 

It  is  most  higiily  probable,  if  not  sufficiently  evident,  tba 
these  do  exist  without  us  in  such  a  manner  as  we  perceiv 
them  ;  and  that  for  this  reason  among  others^  that  we  have  do 
tice  of  them  by  the  touch  as  well  as  by  the  sight ;  and  we  canno 
suppose  that  God  has  so  formed  our  natures,  tbat  two  seme 
should  join  to  deceive  us,  when  we  have  no  way  left  to  undeceiv 
ourselves. 

In  order  to  prove  yet  further  that  these  ideas  of  the  third  soi 
have  real  objects  which  resemble  them,  I  add,  it  is  very  possibi 
that  there  may  be  such  real  objects,  and  then  we  need  seek  for  o 
other  reason  why  God  appoints  us  to  have  such  ideas,  besid< 
the  similarity  of  their  objects,  since  God  and  nature  do  evei 
thing  the  shortest  and  plainest  way  ;  whereas  it  is  impossible  tb 
the  ideas  of  the  first  and  second  sort  should  have  any  real  objei 
that  resemble  them,  and  therefore  thev  must  be  traced  to  anotk 
spring,  even  to  the  divine  wisdom  and  volition  without  any  sici 
larity  in  (he  object. 

And  indeed,  unless  this  be  allowed,  tbe  world  of  bodies 
which  we  dwell,  and  of  which  our  bodies  are  a  part,  must 
a  mere  chimerical  and  fantastic  universe  ;  but  it  is  highly  impi 
bable  that  God  has  made  so  vast  a  creation  of  spirits  to  dwcl] 
a  world  of  phantasms  for  six  tliousand  years  successively ; 
rather  that  each  single  human  spirit  should  contain  in  itself  sti 
a  fantastic  world  with  endless  <ud  unavoidable  illusions,  mistal 
and  8up|K)sitions  that  such  a  world  exists  without  us.  And  bo 
ever  some  ingenious  men  have  erected  such  a  fantastic  world 
their  philosophemes,  I  can,  hardly  think  that  any  man  ever  I 
lieved  it :  A  late  author  of  the  Lnquiry  into  the  Nature  of  i 
Human  Soul  has  refuted  this  opinion,  beet.  7. 
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I  these  last  ideas,  we  may  suppose  that  the  strokes  or 
h  are  formed  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and  which  are 
hence  to  the  brain,  may  in  the  sliapes  or  motions 
s  some  resemblance  to  the  external  objects  which  are 
18  of  them.  So  the  very  figures  of  a  trianele  or 
I  house  or  tree,  of  a  flying  bird  or  falling  hail,  are 
the  retina  or  inward  net-work  of  the  eye,  and  per- 
ed  thence  to  the  common  sensory  in  similar  or  corret- 
nres. 

Though  the  traces  and  impressions  which  arc  made 
1  should  never  so  much  resemble  the  external  objects 
and  impress  them  there,  that  is,  though  a  triangle 
paper  should  form  a  triangle  in  the  eye,  and  impress 
le  same  figure  to  the  common  sensory,  yet  these  im- 
nnot  of  themselves  have  an  efficacious  and  immediate 
•on  a  mind  or  spirit,  to  excite  or  form  similar  ideaa 
since  mind  and  body  are  two  distinct  beings  so  en- 
ercnt  in  their  whole  nature,  since  all  contact  between 
body  is  impossible,  we  cannot  conceive  how  any 
otlons  or  figures  impressed  or  traced  in  the  brain^ 
!  an  efficacious  power  in  and  of  themselves  to  give 
to  the  soul,  or  to  raise  perceptions  or  ideas  in  a  miod 

[>t  therefore  any  corporeal  traces,  motions  or  impres* 
brain,  whether  similar  or  di«similar  to  the  objects  or 
:h  occasion  them,  that  can  be  in  a  most  proper  sense 
Bcient  and  eiTective  causes  of  those  special  ideas  or 
in  the  soul,  whicli  are  occasioned  by  them. 

et  since  it  appears  by  universal  experience,  that  when^ 
i  particular  motions  or  traces  are  imprest  by  outward 
lie  senses,  and  by  them  conveye<l  to  the  brain,  suita- 
iliar  ideas  arc  also  raised  or  iSMrmed  in  the  mind,  we 
1  to  suppose  that  God  the  Creator  ordained  by  an  al- 
tion,  that  this  should  be  the  way  whereby  the  mind 
uire  or  form  these  ideas:  And  it  is  God  also 
ed,  that  whensoever  tlie  soul  wills  to  move  the 
be  body,  the   body   should    exert  those    particular 

ideed  it  is  in  this  divine  decree  or  law  of  creation, 
through  all  ages,  and  exerts  its  perpetual  influence 
ind,  that  the  union  or  rather  unition  of  a  particular 
rticular  body  consists.  When  a  human  body  is  so  far 
»  be  fit  to  receive  such  impressions  pn  the  brain,  aad 
such  motions  of  the  limbs,  then  it  may  be  probablj 
le  creating  influence  of  Cbd  exerts  itself  in  causing  a 
ist,  and  in  this  manner  to  be  united  to  this  human 

ii  a  2 


Then  bcgiiii  (lie  commuoicalioD  betTre«n  Mtir'an! 
uli'rdi  coittinun  rfuring  the  life  of  thi«  ftniaMl  nature  :     THc 
Iram  in  t|ie  brain,  tb»t  %n  rortned  by  some  ptculiur  disjiioutioj 
or  irrilBtiott*  or  the  fibre*  in  Ibe  stomach  Or  ttiroal,  occasion  '* 
fint  lon  bf  ten^Minii,  \\'i.  hun^r  or  tblnt,  (ilaBMirc  or  |iain 
Aficr  lliat  thoie  pecnliar  imprewioni  ia'  ilio  bruin,  uliirli : 
taisett  by  (he  Hcondftry  or  tennible  qualitict  of  body,  product 
ftmul  »  Becondwrt  of'perCepriotii,  whicAi  a^c  also  called  ide 
such  aa  the  perception  of '  imrticulaV  colours,  tastes,  and  bidcU 
And  theD  also  these  speoial  motions  or  traoci  on  (lie  braii 
■re  raised  1^  lh«  primary  qnsiities  of  dorporeal  obiecis,  such  sa' 
tliape,  motioo,  liie,  &o.  raise  in  (he  acml  tlio  ibird  sort  ol  )>tT- 
ceptions, .  or  those  proper  id«ts  wbtoh  are  slniilaF  to  mad  «ip^ 
tespmtdcnt  with  the  outward  objeets  irtiieb  are  tbtf  taaMNH 
of  those  impressions.      Thus  the  mind  gains  tbn«  IbfM  liHtt 
of  perceptions ;  but  ell  these  are  originally  oitiBg  to  Ibe  ptm- 
erfut  appfrintment   of  God  uniting  a  soul  and  body  aeoorfing 
to  these  lawi. 

Tims  perhaps  In  the  most  strict  and  philosophical  nanDcrof 
speaking,  neither  (he  external  object!,  nor  (he  impreswona  niada 
by  them  on  the  brain,  arc  sufficient  to  be  the  real  proper  produ- 
cing or  effidcnt  causes  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  since  body  cannot 
effect  spirit  by  any  properties  that  wc  know  in  it.  Noristhe 
mind  itself  a  proper,  immediate,  sole  or  sovereign  cause  of  bcr 
own  aensationa  or  corporeal  ideas  ;  for  how  should  the  mind  know 
what  sensations  or  ideas  to  form  or  excite,  wlien  any  partienlv 
•trokes  are  fbrraedin  the  brain,  since  she  can  perceive  no  real  and 
Datura!  jog  or  admonition  from  any  corporeal  impreasiona,  traees, 
or  images  >  Besides,  if  (he  mind  has  any  iiiut  what  ideas  to 
form  or  excite,  then  it  already  perceives  those  objects,  or  it  hai 
those  i»erceptiuns,  and  it  is  useless  to  form  a  new  one. 

X.  It  fulloKs  then,  (lia(  the  original,  true  and  proper  canrt 
of  lliose  ideas  is  the  prime  almighty  volition  of  God  as  creator  taA 
preserver  of  all  things;  which  in  itsi^lf  being  simple  and  eteMa^ 
produces  all  manner  of  simple  nod  complex,  modal  siid  -  ■- 


beings,  in  Uietr  various  determined  seasons,  by  those  mediuBS 

according  to  that  order  and  connexion  of  things  which  itaelf 
lirtt  established  in  the  creation :  And  the  proituction  of  si 
things  in  this  manner  may  be  ]>roperly  called,  TAe  order  or  Ita 
Iff  nature.  '•   '  ■ 

XI.  Therefore  we  may  iiistly  he  attoved  tone  the  oommoa 
methods  of  expression  in  tliis  case,  Tiz.  that  the  soul  itself  bn 
theite  perceptions  naturally,  and  that  she  naturaUu  forms  these 
idesH  of  oorporeal  bciii^  ;  and  that  tlie  corporeal  oft^ecta  im|ires> 
Kn^  particular  traces  and  images  on  the  brain,  are  the  occasintl 
and  Md/kKfJ-causes  of  these  perceptions  or  ideas. 

Viiuk  wc  must  grant  ajto,  that,  the  Tolitloo  of  Hie  mindto 
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novethe  arm  or  the  ton&fuc,  may  he  called  the  natural  csLU^e  of 
the  motion  of  those  members,  for  it  is  according^  to  a  law  of  na* 
turcy  which  God  the  creator  has  ap|>otnted  ;  though  the  iodueuce 
which  that  volition  has  op  that  motion,  be  not  so  properly  natural 
lod  efficacious,  as  to  be  sufficient  in  and  of  itself ;  but  the  efficacy 
rather  proceeds  from  the  almighty  volition  of  God  thus  unitins^ 
Ibesoul  to  an  animsl  body,  according  to  these  laws  of  his  own 
ippointment^.     Of  which  see  more  afterwards. 

XII.  It  is  00  difficult  matter  to  allow  this  account  of  things . 
>  be  true.  Concerning  the  influence  that  mind  has  on  body,  or 
ody  has  on  mind,  and  to  abscribe  it  all  to  the  supreme  and  efiica- 
ous  appointment  or  will  of  God,  when  great  philosophers  now- 
-days  suppose  tlie  mutual  influence  of  bodies  moving  each  other 
It  to  be  to  evidently  the  proper,  native,  and  necessary  effect  of 
lOte  material  beings  on  each  other,  but  rather  of  some  divine 
kpointmenf,  or  certain  laws  of  nature  which  God  has  made, 
bus  we  say,  that  the  bowl  A  in  motion  striking  the  bowl  B  at 
■ty  naturally  causes  it  to  move,  or  produces  motion  in  it  ;  al- 
Qugh  perhaps  the  motion  of  the  bowl  B  more  properly  pro- 
teds  from  the  efficacious  and  original  ap|>ointment  of  the  Crea* 
r,  ^ho  wills  that  one  body  should  move  when  another  strikes 

pUDSt  it. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  book  II.  of  his  Essay y  chap.  23.  §.  28.  sup- 
>ses  the  communication  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another  by 
tpulse  to  be  as  hard  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  communication  of 
lotion  to  a  bo<ly  by  any  thoughts  or  volitions  of  the  mind  :  And 
is  still  more  justly  supposed,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  doctrine  of 
le  influences  of  attraction  or  gravitation  which  the  planets  have 
pon  each  other  at  such  immense  distances  of  empty  space, 
lUSt  be  resolved  into  such  a  law  of  nature  or  efficacious  divine 
ipointment. 

And  yet  we  still  use  the  common  methods  of  speech,  and  say, 
lat  the  bowl  A  striking  the  bowl  jB,  naturally  makes  it  move  ; 
lat  the  sun  naturally  causes  the  planets  to  move  or  tend  towards' 
lelf,  and  thereby  keeps  them  in  their  several  orbits.  And  in 
16  same  manner  we  say,  the  soul  forms  ideas  naturally  by  its 
aderstanding  or  perceptive  power,  and  it  moves  the  limbs  of  the 
>dy  naturally  by  its  will  :  And  unless  we  continue  to  urie  such 
»nus  of  expression,  which  are  the  constant  language  of  God  and 
{en  in  scripture^  and  in  all  natural  and  civil  aiffairsi  we  shall 

*  iVb/r,  the  words  nature  and  natural  may  be  taken  in  two  tenief ;  Fir$t,  they 
ty  dpsote  an  original  pow«*r  in  maiter  and  mind,  anfBcieot  mutually  to  iiiflu- 
ice  emch  other,  mrising  from  their  very  nature  or  eatence  and  conttitution  :  Nov 
lebn  no/tve  or  natural  power  if  denied  :  And  yet  Uiit  power  may  be  caUed  naiurai^ 
ith  regard  to  the  coostitoiioo  of  man,  ai  consiating  of  a  aoul  and  body  united  ; 
tcaaae  God  has  appointed  them  by  his  almighty  will  to  act  m  this  maaner 
otaally  on  each  other  in  their  state  of  uoioo,  and  thus  ha  hat  madt  ii^  lam  qf 
itfir  Mature, 
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mlinost  destroy  tbe  very  notion  of  cause  and  effect  among^  created 
beings,  and  by  introdociog  the  divine  agency  immedimtely  into  all 
particular  effects,  and  forming  our  expressions  according  to  it, 
we  shall  exclude  all  dependency  of  created  brings  upon  each  other^ 
and  (heir  several  conncxion;i  which  the  Uodof  nature  and  of 
order  has  ordained  among  them. 

The  laws  therefore,  or  appointments  which  God  has  made, 
whereby  body  moves  body,  or  whereby  a  spirit  moves  a  body,  or 
whereby  a  body  excites  ideas  in  a  spirit,  may  all  be  called  natural, 
liecausc  nature  is  that  order  which  God  the  creator  has  appointed 
among  the  creatures  he  has  made. 

XIII.  When  these  traces  or  impressions  are  once  formed  in 
the  brain,  to  which  such  particular  sensations  or  corporeal  ideas 
are  attached  by  divine  appointment,  it  must  be  observed  tliat 
whenever  these  traces  or  impressions  are  repeated  or  awakened ia 
tbe  brain  again,  though  there  be  no  such  outward  object  present, 
nor  any  such  outward  cause  to  excite  them,  yet  the  soul  hath  the 
same  ideas  or  sensations  raised,  repeated  or  awakened  in  it ;  be- 
cause theso  ideas  or  sensations  are  immediately  attached  to  thoae 
particular  motions  in  the  brain,  and  not  to  the  outward  djecta,  or 
to  the  first  cause  of  them. 

Hence  proceed  the  powers  of  iinaginationf  and  memtny,  and 
dreaming^  &c.  and  for  this  reason  we  may  feel  hunger  and  tbirat, 
pleasure  and  pain,  even  in  dreams,  though  there  be  no  external 
causes  to  excite  them  ;  and  when  we  are  awake  we  may  raise 
ideas  of  ten  tliousand  slia|>es  and  colours  of  sensible  and  bodily 
objects  which  are  absent,  when  they  have  once  formed  thdr  peca- 
liar  and  proper  traces  on  the  brain  before. 

When  the  same  ideas  or  perceptions  which  we  had  before,  are 
again  excited  in  the  soul,  without  the  presence  of  the  same  object 
or  the  same  occasion,  this  is  called  memory,  supposing  that  we 
have  a 'consciousness  that  we  had  this  perception  or  this  idea 
before  \  especially  when  the  same  ideas  have  the  same  qaalities, 
and  are  joined  or  situated  in  the  same  manner  as  before  :  hot  if 
tlie  ideas  are  varied,  enlarged,  diminished,  multipUed,  or  joined 
and  mingled  in  forms  and  qualities  different  from  what  we  had  ia 
our  first  perceptions  of  them,  this  is  called  imagination^  or  thtt 
power  of  fancy. 

XIV.  Though  our  intellectual  ideas,  such  as  the  idea  oC 
thought y  knowledge,  rcill^  reason^  spirit ,  &c.  arc  not  originally  for mecA 
jn  us  by  impressions  or  traces  made  on  the  brain,  but  by  a  consci — 
ousnesss  of  and  reflection  upon  the  powers  and  operations  of  ouc* 
own  souls,  as  wns  said  before,  yet  while   we   are  in  this  state  of 
union  with  the  body,  it  is  highly  probalile  that  these  very  ideas 
arc   quickly  attached  to  some  words  or  sounds  which  make  their 
impressions  on  tlie  brain  ;  and  therefore  when  these  impressions 
in  the  Lraiii  ere  again  repeated,  or  these  traces  awakenecl  by  these 
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words  or  toandf,  the  soul  has  these  intellectoal  ideas  which  are  at- 
tached to  Ihem,  repeated  or  raised  afresbi  and  they  become  actual- 
ly prcaeol  to  the  mind  :  and  thus  we  are  assisted  iu  the  memory  or 
reeoUtction  even  of  iotellectuai  things  by  animal  nature  in  this  pre- 
sent state  :  for  though  our  intellectual  ideas  t)icmseltes  cannot  be 
traced,  nor  drawn,  nor  painted  on  the  brain,  and  consequently  can 
bsTO  no  similar  impressions  made  there,  yet  they  may  be  closely 
connected  or  attached  by  custom  to  certain  cor|mreal  motions, 
figures,  strokes  or  traces  which  may  be  excited  or  delineated 
there  ;  which  traces  or  motions  were  first  raised  by  the  reading 
or  hearing  words  written  or  s|)oken,  whi^h  were  designed  to  sig- 
nify those  incorporeal  ideas  or  objects. 

XV.  When  the  soul  sets  itself  by  an  act  of  its  will  to  recol- 
lect any  former  itieas,  corporeal  or  intellectual,  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  employs  some  finer  or  more  spirituous  parts  of  animal  na- 
ture to  open  all  the  kindred  traces  that  lie  in  that  part  of  the  brain, 
till  at  last  it  lights  upon  that  particular  trace  wiiich  is  connected 
with  the  desired  idea,  and  immediately  the  soul  perceives  and 
acknowledges  it.  It  is  in  thia  manner  that  we  hunt  after  a  name 
that  we  have  almost  forgotten  ;  as  for  instance,  suppose  the  name 
be  Tompkins,  we  think  of  all  the  names  that  end  in  kifis,  viz. 
Wilkins,  Watkins,  Jenkins,  Hopkins,  &c.  till  at  last  we  light 
luion  the  name  Tompkins  which  we  sought ;  or  suppose  we  seek 
sfier  the  name  or  idea  of  a  temple^  we  rummage  over  the  traces 
of  hmue^  building y  palace^  church,  till  we  light  on  the  idea  and 
word  temple. 

Tbua  we  have  seen  the  way  and  manner  whereby  the  soul  of 
man  comes  to  acquire  its  ideas  at  first,  both  of  corporeal  and  in- 
teUectual  objects,  and  that  is,  by  sensaiion  and  reflection ;  we  have 
also  na«de  a  probable  guess  how  these  ideas  are  treasured  up  and 
reccdlected  while  the  mind  is  united  to  the  body. 

XVI.  But  besides  these  two  sorts  of  ideas,  there  is  a  third 
sort  which  are  properly  called  abstracted  ideas ;  such  as  are  not 
the  express  representations  of  any  corporeal  or  spiritual  beings 
just  as  they  exist,  but  are  as  it  were  a  part  of  our  ideas  of  some 
spiritdal  or  corporeal  things  abstracted  from  the  other  parts  ;  or 
at  least  they  are  ideas  drawn  from  their  real  or  supposed  proper- 
ties abstracted  from  the  beings  themselves,  or  from  some  modes 
or  afl^tions  of  these  corporeal  or  spiritual  beings,  or  sometimes 
from  the  mere  relations  that  several  beings  bear  to  one  another. 
Of  these  abstractions  there  are  several  sorts  and  degrees,  and 
consequently  there  are  ideas  whidi  are  more  or  less  abstracted. 

The  first  sort  of  these  ideas,  whidr  are  least  abstracted,  are 
ideas  of  common  and  general  kinds  of  beim  drawn  from  partica- 
lars  or  individuals ;  such  as  a  man,  a  birala  fitmer,  a  pigeon^  a 
spirit,  &c.  Now  these  abstract  ideas  are  formed  in  this  manner. 
1  see  sevenil  pigeons,  I  observe  they  are  birds  of  such  a  sha^^^ 
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mnd  size,  and  motion  ;  one  is  of  a  dark  brown  iM>Ioiir,  a  second  is 
white,  a  third  is  speckled  :  but  I  omit  or  leave  out  these jmrtiea- 
lar  colours,  and  all  other  peculiarities  in  which  they  differ,  and 
abstracting  from  them  the  things  in  which  they  agree,  I  keep 
those  only  in  mind,  viz.  a  bird  of  such  a  shapes  lize^  and  motion^ 
and  1  call  this  a  pigeon :  now  this  is  a  general  name  for  all  the 
birds  of  that  kind,  and  this  we  call  an  abstracted  idea.  So  we 
form  the  general  idea  of  a  spirit ^  by  considering  the  soul  of  Peter, 
Thomas,  George,  &c.  and  Icairiug  out  their  different  personal 
properties  and  individual  circumstances,  we  retain  only  those  ideas 
wherein  they  all  agree,  and  call  that  a  spirit. 

Note,  this  first  sort  of  abstract  ideas  may  still  be  called  cor- 
poreal or  intellectual  ideas,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects 
whence  we  derive  them,  though  they  are  not  completely  like  tboae 
objects,  because  they  represent  but  that  part  of  them  only  where- 
in they  agree  with  others  of  the  same  kind.  Now  these  abstract- 
eel  ideas  evidently  arise  from  a  power  that  is  in  the  mind  itself  to 
abstract  or  divide  one  part  of  an  idea  from  the  other,  or  to  sepa- 
rate mingled  ideas  and  conceive  them  apart. 

Another  sort  of  abstracted  ideas,  and  which  indeed  are  more 

Siroperly  called  by  that  name,  are  general  relations  which  arise 
irom  comparing  one  thing  with  another,  and  from  observing  the 
relations  that  one  thing  bears  to  another  :  and  then  the  mind  ab- 
stracts those  relations  from  the  things  which  are  related,  and  trea- 
sures up  those  relations  as  a  distinct  set  of  ideas,  even  while  the 
things  wiiicli  arc  related,  are  neglected  or  forgotten  ;  such  are 
cause f  effect f  likeness,  difference,  whole,  part,  ^r.  1  might  give 
an  instance  thus  ;  when  I  see  a  sword  wound  a  man,  or  when  I 
am  conscious  that  my  soul  forms  an  argument,  1  conceive  the 
sword  to  be  the  cause,  and  the  wound  is  the  effect :  or  I  conceive 
the  soul  is  the  cause,  and  the  argument  is  the  effect :  then  I  re- 
serve these  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  for  general  use,  and  a|)p!y 
them  very  properly  to  a  hundred  other  cases,  when  1  have  no 
further  thought  of  a  sword  or  a  soul,  whicli  occasioned  my  first 
ideas  of  causality.     These  are  pure  abstract  ideas. 

Some  absolute  modes,  properties  or  affections  borrowed  from 
individual  beings,  as  well  vlh  ilioir  relative  modes,  or  relations,  will 
also  afford  us  such  kind  of  pure  abstracted  ideas  ;  such  are  the 
ideas  of  essence,  existence,  duration,  substance,  mode,  &c.  which 
arc  formed  in  this  manner.  Suppose  I  think  of  a  bowl  as  sub- 
sisting by  itself,  and  that  it  is  both  round  and  heavy  ;  I  conceive 
of  the  bowl  as  a  substance,  and  of  roundness  and  heaviness  as 
viodes  belonging  to  it  :  so  when  I  think  of  a  spirit  as  a  thing  that 
subsists  of  itself^  and  that  this  spirit  is  grieved  or  joyful :  1  infer 
that  spirit  is  a  substance,  and  joy  and  grief  are  modes  of  that  sub- 
stance. Then  I  abstract  the  ideas  of  substance  tLtid  mode  hoih 
ft'om  the  corporeal  and  the  sjuritual  ideas  which  first  occasioned 
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tbem  ;  and  though  I  think  no  more  of  a  bowl  or  a  spirity  of 
rmmdMu  or  heavintsty  oi  joy  or  griefs  yet  I  retain  the  abstract « 
cd  ideat  of  substance  and  mode^  and  apply  them  to  a  thousand 
Uungs  besides. 

As  the  ideas  of  cause  and  substance  and  mode  may  be  pro- 
perlf  called  pure  abstracted  ideas,  so  the  causality  or  the  substan^ 
iialUj/  of  a  thing,  or  its  modality j  are  yet  more  abstracted  ideasj  or 
hmTe  another  degree  of  abstraction  ;  for  these  words  signify  only 
the  view  or  consideration  of  a  thing  as  a  cause,  as  a  substance,  or 
SB  a  mode.  Such  also  are  the  ideas  o( genus  and  speciesy  of  noun^ 
verb,  6lc,  and  a  multitude  of  such  very  abstracted  ideas  belong 
to  eommon  speech  as  well  as  to  learned  writings. 

Here  let  it  be  noted,  that  the  ideas  of  cause,  effect^  substance, 
mode^  likeness,  difference,  s^ud  many  other  abstracted  ideas  of  this 
torty  are  precisely  tlie  same  ideas,  whether  they  are  drawn  ori- 
ginally from  corporeal  or  from  intellectual  beings,  and  therefore 
they  are  plainly  dtflerent  from  the  first  sort  otabstracl  ideas  which 
are  dther  intellectual  or  cor|K)real ;  nor  can  these  be  ranked  un- 
der cither  of  those  two  classes,  for  they  are  ideas  of  another 
distinGt  kind,  and  make  a  class  of  their  own,  i.  e.  pure  abstract 
ideas. 

If  therefore  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  and  entirely  to 
those  two  things  which  Mr.  Locke  asserts  to  be  the  springs 
and  causes  of  all  our  ideas,  viz.  sensation  and  reflection,  with- 
out admitting  this  third  ])rinciple,  viz.  the  soul's  power  of  com- 
paring ideas  and  abstracting  one  from  another^  we  shall  hardly 
nooount  for  the  numerous  abstracted  ideas  which  we  have,  where* 
of  many  are  neither  intellectual  nor  corporeal,  though  they  are 
oil  evidently  at  first  derived  from  corporeal  or  from  spiritual  ob- 
jecta  and  ideas ;  and  the  original  remote  springs  of  them  may  be 
sensation  or  reflection,  though  these  are  not  the  immediate 
^uses  of  them.  S  ee  more  in  the  Treatise  of  Logic,  part  I  chap . 
III.  sect  I. 
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0/  innate  Ideat, 

8bct-  Xf'th  eommtH  Optimn  metl  rtfutai  fry  i|lr.i^JlM^, 
THE  eontnion  opinion  bf  liimtc  itMidnB  lud  Intiktt  tdAt^ 
■gilntt  irhuib  Mr.  Lot^e  >o  earnestly  coDtencU,  i  {xke  16  be  HiU, 
l£t.  th*t  there  are  aome  certain  ideu  of  lliinga,  aod  iDtiie  berUin 
projKwtioos  bolK  of  speculation  and  practice,  or  Of'  Vittb  hbd 
.riutv,  which  are  impUdllif  wrought  isto  tfac  very  natteV  ef  nMo, 
•■d  are  born  witk  all  aaankind;  which  Ideaa  aMi '  piteottttMa 
are  tuppoaed  to  ha  tba  flrH  prinoiplea  of  oitf  kmwiWgb,  tWI 
original  ntlea  of  all  our  jndgmenta  and  reaaoainga  aboat  OMMMl 
«r moral aubiJeota ;  that  tbej  ataod  te  the  abul  as  KnMltor 
-MW.VUU,  and  are  the  propoaitional  prindplca  of  our  religtoo  amt 
vktfl*^  of  nor-  daty  boifa  to  God  and  mas,  though  (bet  ia  bid, 
and  wa  are  not-aotually  oeittelDaa  <rf  them  till  aoma  ipWiil  aoe»- 
aioo  calla  them  forth  to  Mght 

The  prl^MBitiona  are  ra&oned  inch  ■»  these, 
].  Of  tbe  natural  kind,  vix.  <*WJiat  haa  no  being  Las  no 
nalprOperUta;  wbltsoeTer  acti,  ia,  or  exists;  one  thing  cannot 
be  (he  eauie  rf  itself :  It  is  imposnble  for  « thing  t*  be  and  not  to 
'^  in  the  tanic  aMse  and  at  the  same  time ;  the  whole  i*  neater 
(ban  eaeh  pArt,  fte."  S.  Of  the  moral  Und,  irii.  "  f^arents 
must  be  hoooni^  ;  falsehood  moat  not  be  practised  loour  o«gb- 
bour ;  iojurj  must  not  be  done ;  contraola  stiouM  be  fulfilled, 
■&c."  8.  Of  the  relipoua  kind,  Tia.  "  There  la  •  Gotl :  God  is 
to- be  worshipped:  God  will  approve  virtue ;  he  will  punish  vice, 

&C.'-' 

These  have  been  supposed  to  be  actual  innate  propositiana ; 
and  bH  the  idcaso  f  which  these  are  composed  most  certaiolj 
then  be  inoate  ideas,  if  they  are  actually  existent  in  the  mind  •• 
soon  as  it  begins  to  be ;  however,  neither  the  propoaitioiia  nor 
ideas  may  actually  appear  there  to  ourselves,  till  some  oocaaioo 
call  them  forlh. 

Now  those  writi^B  who  hold  innate  ideas  in  this  aenae^  aeem 
to  lie  under  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  Locke  has  ingeniously  and  sufficiently  refuted  this  sort 
of  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  innate  proposilionst  ia  biadia- 
course  on  that  subject ;  wherein  he  discovers  that  tliere  ia  do  ne- 
cessity from  reason,  or  from  religion,  to  admit  tliem  ;  because 
God  having  given  tlie  mind  uf  man  a  capacity  of  turmiag  ideas 
of  natural  and  moral  things,  and  of  comparing   and  joining  or 
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disjoining  them  by  jud^'menl,   hat  lufficiently  furniriied  men 

witb  necentries   for  knowledge ;  and  Uod  baviog  given  lu  a 

poirer  of  rcanonin;*:,   we   are  able  from  the  moat  common  and 

obfioos  thinga  to  infer  both  hia  own  being  and  our  duty  conai* 

dered  merely  aacreaturea ;  and  there  ia  no  such  neceaaity  of  hia 

ictual  implanting  in  the  mind  all  those  ideaa  and  long  trains  of 

propositions,  whether  natural  or  moral,  which  aorae  men  have 

suppoaed  to  be  innate.    Thua  Car  1  think  we  may  safely  agree, 

with  Mr.  Locke,  who  reaaons  exceeding  well  on  thia  subject,  and 

most  of  his  arguments,  I  think,  are  just  and  convincing. 

And  yet  I  believe  atill  that  many  iimple  ideas  are  innate  in 
aome  sense,  though  not  actually  formed  in  tlie  mind  at  the  birtli ; 
and  perhapa  alao  some  general  principles  both  of  trui^h  and 
duty  may  be  called  in  some  aenae  innate,  though  not  in  the  ex-> 
pUcit  form  of  propositiona.  Let  ua  consider  things  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Sect.  II. — In  what  Sense  mant/  Ideas  are  innate. 

FIRSTf  The  aimple  ideaa  of  light  and  coloiira,  sounds, 
taatea  and  smells,  via.  red,  blue,  sweet,  bitter,  loud,  shrill, 
cold,  hot,  &c.  even  all  the  sensible  qualities  (which  are  calli>ci 
the  aecondary  qualitica  of  bodies)  with  all  the  iiitiuite  variety  uf 
their  mixturea,  though  they  are  not  immediately,  actually  and 
cxplidtly  impressed  at  once  on  the  mind  at  its  first  union  to  the 
body;  yet  they  may  be  called  in  aome  sense  innate^  for  they 
aeem  to  be  given  to  the  mind  by  a  divine  energy  or  law  of  union 
between  aoul  and  body,  appointed  in  the  first  creation  of  man  ; 
nnd  thia  law  operatea  or  begins  its  efficacy  in  all  particular  in- 
staooea,  aa  aoon  as  those  sensible  objects  occur  which  give  occa- 
aion  to  these  sensible  qualitiea  and  ideas  to  be  first  perceived  by 
the  mind. 

The  reason  why  I  think  so  is  this  :  The  millions  of  impres* 
aions  that  are  made  upon  the  senses  by  outward  objects,  do  neces- 
sarily excite  nothing  but  an  equal  variety  of  impreasiona  or 
motions  of  certain  fibres  in  the  brain,  and  rorm  perhaps  certain 
courses  or  traces  of  some  fine  fluid,  called  the  animal  spirits^ 
there.  But  among  thia  infinite  variety  of  fibrous  motions  in  the 
brain,  or  lines  and  strokes  which  are  drawn  there,  or  traces  of 
the  animal  spirits ;  none  of  them  do  necessarily  and  in  their 
own  nature  raise  in  the  soul  the  seosationa  of  these  secondary 
qualitiea  as  they  are  called,  viz.  coloura,  tastes,  smells,  feeling, 
aound,  &c.  sucii  as  green,  blue,  red,  aweet,  sour,  stinking, 
cold,  warm,  shrill,  loud,  &c.  Sensation  ia  a  very  difiereDt 
thing  from  moiion  :  It  is  only  God  the  author  of  our  nature  who 
really  formn  or  creates  these  sensations  and  all  these  ideas  of 
aensible  qualilies  in  a  soul  Uiiited  to  a  body,  and  he  has  appointed 
Ibeae  ideas  to  arise  wUeu  such  particular  impreasiona  ahall  be 
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made  on  tlie  brain  by  sensible  objects.    And  yet  man  may  be  said 
toibnD  timny  beoauae isluu  hand  soever  Ood  haate  it,  it  biy 
o—  a»ifawB  liir<of  crealion  or  original  af^ntniwty  iiUah  fell 
ai-  katiRf  'eflfaa^itbrowh  all  raieratioiia  of  osea :  'iKM^M  fik 
m/tmnki  thcaoUiais  may  oe  ao  far  called  ttmatei  aittoofit '  h  *ill 
all  tha  iroptfeiawwia  of  objeeta  oo  the  organs  of  acttae,  nor  III* 
ooaveyance  of  these  impressions  to  the  bntin,  could  raiae  or  fiirt^ 
tbcisp'  ideas  in  the  soul,  but  only  the  divine  appointment  of  su^^ 
dbctSy  aecording  to  laws  of  union  which  he  has  eetaUished 
tween  the  souls  and  bodies  of  all  mankind. 

'J  will  not  add  anj  thing  here  eooceming  our  ideaa  of 
qtaities  of  bodies  wbwh  are  caUed  ffimmry^  such  aa  tko  fli_ 
OT'sh^pis  size,  motion  and  reat,  and  situation  of*Ae  pasti 
Boatter ;  because  the  strokes  which  are  fonned  on  the  brain  k^ 
thea»  objects  or- theset  properties  of  matter  may  perhapa  reaen 
Ue  the  objects  themselves ;  for  such  kind  of  lines,  and  ^ 
motbns,  &c.  may  be  formed  on  the  brain  itself :    An^  , 
aome  persons  may  imagine  that  the  ideaa  of  theae  oorpoKnl 
■Inry  i|ualitiea  in  the  mind  are  raised  naturally  and  eMfanlly 
tho.mere  outward  impressiona  on  the  senses,  becanao   '^ 
'prnsalnns  are  like  their  objects  ;  though  I  think  there 
almighty  volition  of  the  Creator  to  give  the  aout  ewa 
ideaa  nlso ;  for  the  soul  haa  not  proper  eyea  to  aee  ' 
and  motions  on  the  brain,  though  they  may  never  so 
aemble  these  primary  gualiiteSf  i.  e.  thoae  mntient  abd   _ 
whioh  are  found  in  the  olgects  without  us.    And  n  aenl  batag^ 
material,  can  receive  of  itself  no  natural  impresMont  from  mati 
or  body. 

But  when  we  turn  our  thonglits  to  the  secondary  sennbh 
qualities  of  bodtfy  we  are  sure  that  all  possible  figures,  stampS; 
motions,  alterations,  traces,  which  are  made  by  these  senubU 
objects  on  the  brain,  are  but  primary  qttaliHes  still ;  they  ar 
nothing  but  shapes,  motions,  &c.  fcnd  they  do  not  at  all  resemble 
these  ideas,  sensations,  thoughts  or  perceptions  of  semMe  ar 
secondary  qualities  that  are  oocauoned  by  such  corporeal  mo- 
tions. What  possible  resemblance  is  there  between  the  mo* 
tions  of  a  fibre  of  the  brain  raised  by  the  grass  or  the  sky^  and 
the  idea  of  green  or  blue  f  between  the  figures  or  traces  ionireat 
on  the  brain  by  sugar  or  toormwood  touching  the  tongue,  and  the 
ideas  of  sweet  and  bitiCTf  which  are  occasioned  by  that  toudi  ? 
Yet  God  our  Creator  hath  by  an  original  almighty  volition  or- 
dained, that  whensoever  such  nnotiona  or  traces  are  made  In  the 
brain,  the  soul  by  the  occasion  thereof  shall  have  such  a  peroep* 
tion  of  sweet  or  bitter^  or  form  such  an  idea  as  green  or  biste. 
And  this  almighty  will  of  God,  whereby  the  soul  oomea  to  have 
such  perceptions  or  to  form  such  ideas,  is  an  uniforiA  law  of 
creation,  as  1  before  expressed  it ;  it  is  one  lasting  appointment, 
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nd  may  be  called  the  implanting  or  imiamping  these  ideaa 
ipou  the  mind  ;  since  no  luanncr  of  corporeal  motious  can  have 
tny  DCGeasary  and  effectual  influence  of  themselves  to  excite 
bese  perce[»tiou8  in  the  miud,  because  it  is  a  being  incorporeal, 
otane^ible  and  immoveable.  And  indeed  this  sort  of  innate  ideas, 
tod  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Locke  himself  seems  to  own,  book  IL 
liap.  8.  §.  13. 

Sect.  HI. — In  what  Sense  some  Truths  may  be  innate. 

SECONDLYy  as  these  ideas  may  in  this  sense  be  called 
nnate,  so  some  principles  of  knowledge^  (though  not  explicit 
>ropositions)  may  be  in  a  sense  innate  also.  It  is  fully  granted 
hat  such  axioms  as  these,  ^^  Whatsoever  acteth  hath  a  being, 
he  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  it- 
lelf,  &c.  are  not  actually  inscribed  on  the  mind  of  man  in  its 
irst  formation ;  yet  the  very  nature,  make  and  frame  of  a  ra* 
ional  mind  is  such  that  it  cannot  but  judge  according  to  such 
ixioms  as  these  ;  and  whatsoever  particular  judgments  or  pro* 
>ositions  it  forms  (though  it  does  not  deduce  them  from  such  ex- 
ilicit  general  axioms  written  within  itself,  yet)  it  always  judgea 
ind  reasons  according  to  these  axioms,  and  cannot  judge  con- 
trary to  them  :  They  are  so  interwoven,  with  the  very  constitu- 
ion  and  nature  of  a  reasoning  being,  that  they  are  the  constant 
principles  of  all  its  assent  or  dissent  in  particular  enquiries  :  And 
in  tliis  sense  perhaps  they  may  be  called  innate,  Tbey  arc,  (as 
Hr.  Glanvil  calls  them  in  his  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  8,  p.  81.) 
'  The  very  essentials  of  rationality ;  and  if  any  ask  how  the 
ioul  came  by  them,  I  return,  as  quantity  did  by  lengthy  breadth 
ind  depth. 

To  determine  how  great  is  the  number  of  these  propositions 
s  jmposMble,  fur  they  are  not  in  the  soul  as  propositions ;  but  it 
8  an  undoubted  truth,  that  a  mind  awaking  out  of  nothing  into 
)eing,  and  presented  with  particular  objects,  would  not  fail  a^ 
ince  to  judge  concerning  them,  according  to  and  by  the  force  of 
some  such  innate  principles  as  these,  or  just  as  a  man  would 
udge  who  had  learnt  these  explicit  propositions,  which  indeed 
ire  so  nearly  allied  to  its  own  nature,  that  they  may  be  called 
dmost  a  part  of  itself;  tbey  are  in  some  sense  the  very  nature  of 
he  mind  considered  as  judging  or  as  reasoning,  nor  is  it  possible 
or  a  reasoning  faculty  to  exist  without  them. 

Therefore  I  take  the  mind  or  soul  of  man  not  to  be  so  per- 
fectly indifi'erent  to  receive  all  impressions,  as  a  rasa  tabula^  nr 
'ihite  paper ;  and  it  is  so  framed  by  its  maker  as  not  to  be  equally 
disposed  to  all  sorts  of  perceptions,  nor  to  embrace  all  proposi- 
tions, with  an  indiflferency  to  judge  them  true  or  false;  but  that 
antecedently  to  all  the  effects  of  custom,  experience,  education, 
Qr  auy  other  contingent  causes,  as  the  mind  is  necessarily  ordain- 
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ed  and  limited  by  its  Creator  to  have  such  and  sach  af^xxnted 
sensations  or  ideas  raised  in  it  bv  certain  external  motions  of  tlie 
matter  or  body  to  which  it  is  united,  and  that  while  the  orpm 
are  good  and  sound  it  cannot  have  others,  so  it  is  also  incbaed 
and  almost  determined,  by  such  principles  as  are  wrought  into  it 
by  the  Creator,  to  believe  some  propositions  true,  others  false ; 
and  perhaps  also  some  actions  good,  others  evil.  Therefore  I 
n)i<;ht  add, 

Sect.  IV. — In  what  Sense  same  rules  of  Dut^  may  be  Uinate. 

THIRDLY,  there  may  be  some  practical  principles  also 
innate  in  the  foregoing  sense,  though  not  in  the  form  of  proposi* 
tions :  I  mean  thus  ;  that  in  the  moulding  of  our  souls  Ghidhss 
given  us  faculties  to  discern  the  justness  or  fitness  of  such  and 
such  actions ;  and  together  with  this  discernment  he  has  also  in* 
wrought  into  our  souls  some  concomitant  movements  to  judge 
aright,  at  least  concerning  the  more  general  and  obvious  in- 
stances of  virtue  and  me,  religion  and  morality;  sucli  as, 
*^  contracts  are  to  be  kept ;  truth  and  veracity  should  be  prac- 
tised ;  murder  ought  not  to  be  committed ;  God  must  be  honoured, 
or  he  that  Ynadc  us  has  a  right  to  govern  us/*  &c.  though  these 
aro  acknowledged  to  be  much  fainter  and  feebler  than  speculative 
))rinciples,  because  they  have  been  more  corruptee!  by  men, 
as  more  frequently  contradicting  their  sensual  inclinations  and 
vicious  passions  ;  wlicreas  in  matters  of  speculation,  there  is 
no  such  opposition  in  our  natures,  in  their  present  degenerate 
state. 

Yet  it  roust  be  confessed,  that  at  the  very  first  proposal, 
Tvhon  the  terms  are  understood,  a  rational  being  cannot  but  as- 
sent to  this  proposition,  '^  He  that  made  mc  should  govern  mc ; 
it  is  right  and  fit  that  contracts  should  be  kept  lie  cannot  but 
sec  the  (itness  of  these  moral  propositions,  as  he  cannot  but  see 
the  justness  or  truth  of  this  natural  one,  that  "  all  the  psns 
taken  together  are  ecpial  to  the  whole.*'  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
very  nature  of  his  reason  so  to  judge :  His  soul  is  not  therefore 
equally  indifferent  to  these  propositions,  and  to  the  reverse  or 
contraries  of  them. 

Sect.  V, — Of  the  Foundations  qf  moral  Virtue^    and  of  a 

moral  Sense  or  Instinct. 

THERE  baa  a  controversy  risen  long  since  these  papers 
were  written,  between  two  consiclerable  authors,  <<  Whether  the 
soul  of  man  judges  of  moral  good  and  evil,  by  an  inward  princi- 
ple or  instinct,  which  is  called  the  moral  sense,  antecedent  to  all 
reasonings ;  or  whether  it  is  by  its  survey  of  the  moral  propo- 
Ajtions  offered  to  the  \ii\Aet%\^ti^\Ti^^  uxi^  %^^v\%VGk^TtSo^^^^^- 
Jicas  and  unfitness  of  \\\\i\«;s  \W\  \\.  '^vA^fs^  ^\  ^otiX^^  xv»ws^« 
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g.*'  Methinks  we  need  not  be  much  at  a  lots  to  answer  this 
iestioD.  It  is  plain  to  roe,  whensocYer  such  moral  propositions 
re  offered  tothemind,  it  judges,  or  ought  to  judge  of  them 
f  svrvejine  the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  things,  the  right  and 
le  wroiw,  by  the  light  of  reason  :  But  then  if  you  oome  to  ask, 
Why  £es  reascm  judge  that  tliis  is  fit  and  right,  the  other  ia 
long  or  unfit,  (vis(.)  that  contracts  are  to  be  kept  rather  than 
roken  ?^'  &c.  I  say,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  an  intelligent 
eiog  to  perceive  this  fitness,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  a  reasoning 
and  to  judge  so,  and  it  cannot  judge  otherwise  when  free  from 
U  evil  biasses;  just  as  when  the  eye  sees  a  round  globe  put  up 
ito  a  neat,  round,  hollow  case,  it  sees  the  fitness  of  these  two 
linga  to  each  other ;  and  the  soul  judges,  and  cannot  but  judge, 
nt  there  is  a  mutual  fitness  between  the  globe  and  the  round 
lae^  and  that  there  is  a  mutual  unfitness  between  such  a  gkbe 
sd  a  square  case. 

I  allow  therefore,  that  there  is  such  a  sort  of  natural  sense 
I  the  mind  (if  it  may  be  called  so)  which  beholds  these  congrui- 
es  and  fitnesses  of  natural  things,  and  their  relation  to  each 
tber,  and  which  inclines  and  d^ermines  it  to  judge  thus  con- 
eming  natural  pro|)ositions  or  axioms  of  truth  ;  so  that  in  more 
pen  and  obvious  instances,  the  weakest  mind  can  scarce  judge 
therwise.  The  understanding  is  like  the  eye  of  the  soul,  it  sees 
be.  fitness  of  the  subject,  and  predicate  to  each  other,  and  in  such 
roposttions  it  cannot  but  see  it ;  and  thus  it  judges  that  they 
lust  be  joined  together.  It  is  so  much  the  very  nature  and 
lake  of  the  soul,  to  see  and  judge  of  things  in  this  manner,  that 
take  it  to  be  a  part  of  reason  itself,  which,  as  it  were,  impli- 
Kly  contains  in  it  these  natural  axioms  of  truth  or  princi- 
)lef  of  judgment  inwrought  by  the  Creator  of  souls  ;  not  in  the 
ixplicit  form  of  propositions,  but  as  princi]>les  and  springs  of 
udgment  and  reasoning. 

I  allow  al^o  in  the  same  manner,  that  there  is  such  a  tiling 
rhich  may  be  called  a  moriLl  sense  in  the  mind,  which  inclines 
lie  man  to  judge  right,  and  especially  in  the  more  general,  plain 
nd  obvious  queries  about  virtue  and  vice  :  But  tliis  moral  sense 
I  still  the  same  thing,  is  the  very  nature  and  make  of  the  mind ; 
I  is  intelligence  or  reason  itself,  considered  as  capable  of  dis- 
erniog,  discoursing  or  judging  about  moral  subjects.  And  it 
ontains  in  it  these  plain  and  general  principles  of  morality, 
lot  explicitly  as  propositions,  but  only  as  native  principles,  by 
rhich  it  judges,  and  cannot  but  judge  virtue  to  be  fit,  and 
ice  unfit,  for  intelligent  and  social  creatures  which  God  baa 
Bade. 

As  for  the  word  mofxtl  senie^  if  it  be  taken  to  mean  any  thing 
lore,  that  is,  a  sort  of  pathetic  instinct^  or  disposition  toward 
oodnesSf  I  think  even  tliis  may  be  allowed  so  far,  that  in  human 
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^ture  there  arc  sonic  few  miUiicei  of  it  in  most  [wnon'v/wGS* 
a|>peBr  cliiefly  in  the  workingi  of  benevolence,  and  ram|iauioD 
ia  UB  towards  Bensible  creatureR,  nitli  some  inward  afersioos  lo 
cruelly,  aud  perliaps  also  aonie  sort  uf  natural  reverence  lowanl 
the  almigbty  power,  whom  we  call  God,  when  we  come  to  know 
liim.  Tti«ae  thing*  are  some  ruinous  rcnisina  of  that  goodneti, 
virtue,  or  pietywhich  was  uatural  lo  iimoceiit  man,  anil  ire 
jwrliy  wroDght,  perhaps  into  his  animal  it-iiuire,  as  well  as  in  hii 
soul  :  These insti nets  are  certain  relics  of  a  spur  lo  duty,  asd  t 
bridle  to  rettralo  tnm  vke,  imd  muny  limcs  become  an  auxiliary 
w  ready  help  to  the  praciioe  of  virtue  ;  But  it  h  still  reason 
ezeroiuag  itidf,  and  jadging  of  the  filnesB  and  unfiloeita  of 
tbioga,  byuid  tooordiDglo  these  naiive  and  essential  principles 
of  reaiDnmg  which  I  have  ■pokcn  of,  that  is  ihe  only  rule  or  tcet 
of  ohat  tf  vice,  and  whdt  i$  inriue,  so  far  as  the  li^lit  of  nature 
can  cerlainly  diacoTer  it ;  for  if  it  should  be  left  lo  mere  insiiuct 
to  be  a  general  test  or  role  to  judge  of  vice  and  virtue,  williout 
the  supcrintendenoy  of  reaaoa,  or  the  final  determinatioD  of  the 
fitness  and  unfitness  of  Itungs  thereby,  the  concerns  of  men: 
lily  and  religion  would  be  1^  at  a  very  great  nacertaiiitY,-^ 
This  has  been  well  argued  and  determined  by  an  excelunt. 
writer  GO  the /iMiiK^^'oru  qf  moral  goodneUf  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet 1728.         . 

Now  I  don't  think  any  of  Hr.  Lodie's  argumeDla  agaiait 
iniittte  ideal  or  proposUioTu,  have  iuroe  enough  in  them  to  StK 
prove  the  accouul  I  have  here  given  of  the  muid's  judgines 
natural  and  moral  trntba,  by  such  sort  of  native  principles.  Nor 
do  1  imagine  Mr.  Locke  himself  would  oppose  this  account.  For 
lie  owns  that  there  are  such  things  as  innale  prineip/a,  see  chap. 
3,  §  3.  He  calls  the  deiire  of  kappinea,  and  the  averaon  it 
miserif,  Uiat  ia  in  all  men,  innate  practical  prhcipkt,  and  seems 
to  prove  tliem  sucb,  because  lliey  continue  con  slant  ly  lo  operate  | 
and  influence  all  our  actions ;  and  adds,  "  That  if  we  had  any 
innate  truths  in  the  mind,  we  should  always  feel  (hem  influencing 
our  knowledge. 

And  I  beg  leave  to  add  by  way  of  reply,  And  so  we  do 
always  feel  these  principles  which  I  have  spoken  of  influencing 
our  judgment  whensoever  we  judge;  therefore,  according  to  his 
own  argument,  they  are  in  some  sort  innate  or  wrought  in  ns  by 
nature,  though,  (aa  I  have  often  said)  not  in  the  form  of  propo- 
aitiuns.  These  are  the  springs  of  our  judgment  on  natural  and 
moral  subjects:  And  if  any  should  ask  nhy  1  judge  so  or  so, 
even  in  self-evident  speculative  principles,  or  why  1  decide  a  case 
thus  or  thus  in  moral  enquiries,  which  are  ri|ually  evident ;  I 
afiswer,  because  it  is  the  make  of  my  mind,  it  is  its  very  consli- 
liif  juii,  and  it  cannot  jodge  oi\\wvi\»ft  ■,     K^4,\»  V"*''***^«  \iwnpi. 
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Mteiit  or  diateot  by  these  innate  prindplee,  tbouffh  without  ex« 
prete  reflectioo  on  them.  Now  these  pnnoiples  influence  the  mind 
IB  the  tame  manner,  ttiough  not  as  strongly  in  all  things,  as  the 
iciirt  of  happiness^  or  aversion  to  misery^  which  are  allowed  Ici 
be  Annate  practical  principles.  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed 
with  lamentation,  to  the  shame  and  reproach  of  human  nature, 
HhiI  though  these  moral  principles  of  judgment  in  the  mind  of 
nan,  if  they  were  well  improved,  would  lead  us  in  the  most 
common  cases  to  discern  and  judge  what  is  our  duty,  and  what 
it  sin  ;  yet  the  prejudices  of  evil  education,  customs  of  iniquity, 
amrldly  interest,  our  sensual  appetites,  and  many  other  evil  influ- 
have  so  perverted  and  abused  this  principle  of  reason  in  the 
of  man,  that  now-a-days  the  mind  often  goes  astray  from 
the  truth ;  and  instead  of  directing  us  to  virtue,  hath  sometimes 
been  led  into  eross  abominations.  The  eye  of  the  understanding 
b  strangely  Minded,  and  the  judgment  strangely  perverted  by 
fbe  fidl  of  roan  ;  we  are  led  to  false  judgments  of  things  by  the 
eomiptions  of  our  minds,  by  the  unhappy  influence  that  present 
sensible  things  have  over  our  whole  nature,  and  tlie  empire 
which  appetite  and  evil  passions  have  gotten  over  our  superior 
hculties.  Blessed  be  God  for  scripture  and  the  gospel,  wherein 
Ihere  is  a  plain  revelation  made  of  our  duty  to  God  and  man ; 
wherein  the  method  of  divine  srace  and  salvation  is  set  before  us, 
snd  whereby  even  in  this  world,  we  are  sensibly  relieved  from 
the  darkness  and  error,  the  mistakes  and  miseries,  whicJi  are  the 
ellbcts  of  our  fall,  and  shall  be  raised  to  perfect  deliverance,  to 
light,  truth,  and  happiness  in  the  other  world,  if  we  sincerely 
Doniply  with  the  proposals  of  grace  and  peace. 


Vol.  rnu 
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mikire  ihopa  are  •ohoe  few  inttanoet  of  it  in  most  |KrriNl 
«ppeftr  chiefly  io  the  workiDgpi  of  bene voleooe,  -  «id  «fl 
io  us  towards  aeosible  oreatures,  with  soiDe  inward  «i 
cruelty,  and  perhaps  also  some  sort  of  natural  reteroA 
the  almighty  power,  whom  We  call  God,  when  we  cdqpi 
biro.  These  things  are  some  ruinous  remains  of  thi^ 
virtue,  or  pietyz-which  was  natural  to  innocent  man 
partly  wrought,  perhaps  into  his  animal  nature,  as  wel 
soul :  These  instincts  are  certain  relics  of  a  spur  to  dli 
bridle  to  restrain  firom  fice,  'and  many  times  become  aol 
or  ready  help  to  the  practice  of  virtue  :  But  it  is  il 
exerdsiog  itself,  and  judging  of  the  fitness  and  ani 
thiiqps,  by  and  according  to  these  native  and  essential^ 
of  reaioaing  which  I  have  spoken  of,  that  is  the  only  ri 
of  wAai  is  viee^  aind  whai  ii  virtue,  so  far  as  the  light  i 
can  certainly  discover  it ;  for  if  it  should  be  left  to  mtt 
to  be  a  general  test  or  rule  to  judge  of  vice  and  virtue 
the  supcrintendency  of  reason,  or  the  final  determinati 
fitness  and  unfitness  of  things  thereby,  the  concerns 
lity  and  religion  would  be  lef^  at  a  very  great  uncer 
This  has  been  well  argued  and  determined  by  an  < 
wriieronihe  foundations  qf  moral  goodness^  in  a  ami 
phlet  1728. 

Now  I  donU  think  any  of  Air.  LocI<e's  argument 
innate  ideas  or  propositiomf  ha^e  force  enough  in  then 
prove  the  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  mind's  ji 
natural  and  moral  truths,  by  such  sort  of  native  principl 
do  I  imagine  Mr.  Locke  himself  would  oppose  this  accou 
he  owns  that  there  are  such  things  as  innate  principles, 
3,  §  3.  He  calls  the  dc$ire  of  happiness^  and  the  ax 
misery,  that  is  in  all  men,  innate  practical  principles^  a 
to  prove  them  such,  because  they  continue  constantly  tc 
and  influence  all  our  actions  ;  and  adds,  ^'  Tliat  if  wc 
innate  truths  in  the  mind,  we  should  always  feel  them  inl 
our  knowledge. 

And  I  beg  leave  to  add  by  way  of  reply,  And  i 
always  feel  these  principles  which  I  have  spoken  of  in 
our  judgment  whensoever  we  judge  ;  therefore,  accordi 
own  argument,  they  are  in  some  sort  innate  or  wrought 
nature,  though,  (aa  I  have  often  said)  not  in  the  furm  c 
sitions.  These  are  the  springs  of  our  judgment  on  na 
moral. subjects  :  And  if  any  should  ask  wliy  I  judge 
even  in  self-evident  speculative  principles,  or  why  I  deci« 
thus  or  thus  in  moral  enquiries,  which  are  equally  ev 
answer,  because  it  is  the  make  of  my  mind,  it  is  its  ver 
rulion,  and  it  cannot  JuAge  ovVk^t¥i\%^  \  &A\d  \ci  yarlicula 
s/|io^s^  wNtber  specu\a\\\e  w  ^^sicuc^,  ^^  \kv\A\VvcS 


Tht  «7^  *tf  the  uadenMDifiiif 
B  jarignwon  of  iliinga  bw  the 


_i  bare  mwtt  mm  «We  aman,  and  the  ismpira 
Kite  tad  nil  |hb^  knc  gattm  over  unr  mperrar 
BkMcd  lie  Gai  br  wriiauiB  «d  the  ^iwpei,  wheraa 
pUa  re*elUHB  ^aie  at  amr  doty  lu  liad  aod  mui : 
e  eeiitod  of  iliii  gnee  aod  adTalimi  (■  wt  bAra  ua. 
tf  erea  io  tUiwarl^  we  wr  seiuibly  relieved  frum 
■iMiLa  aod  iBi«e<rie%  wtiidi  an  tb« 
IWniMdto  perfact  deEmraoca.  tu 
■  Iks  odks  worlil,  if  wc  sunrvly 
ta  «f  OBI  aBd  peace. 
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Qatiire  (liere  sro  eohie  few  instBocei  of  it  Id  moat  por^dm^wn  i 
Hppear  cliiefly  in  the  workiu^  of  benevolence,  and  coiii)i&iiatW  j 
in  us  towards  sensible  creatures,  vfitb  some  inward  avvraiotu  lo 
cruelly,  and  perliaps  also  some  sort  of  natural  reverence  lowari  I 
the  almighty  power,  whom  we  call  (iod,  vhea  \re  come  to  ktiow 
him.  Tbeae  thin^  are  some  ruioous  reiBaina  of  itiat  goodness, 
virtue,  or  piety  which  was  iialural  lo  innocent  inaii,  and  ut 
partly  wrought,  perhaps  into  his  animal  iinlure,  as  ncU  as  in  his 
•oul :  Tliese  institicia  are  certain  r<^licH  of  a  *pur  lo  duty,  end  a 
bridle  to  restrain  from  vice,  and  maity  times  become  an  auxihary 
or  reatiy  kelp  to  lb«  yriKHioo  of  virtue  :  But  it  ts  still  reason 
exerdting  ittelf,  nil  jadgiig  of  the  fitness  Rnd  unfitDess  of 
thing!,  by  tod  HCOrdingtO  Uwm  native  and  esseniial  principles 
■of  reaiDiiiiig  wbioh  I  tmvc  ipokm  of,  that  is  the  only  rule  or  tail 
of  ahat  it  vice,  and  what  u  inrtue,  so  far  as  the  light  of  nature 
can  cerftinly  diacoTcr  it ;  for  if  it  should  be  left  to  rnere  instinct 
to  be  a  general  teat  or  rule  to  judge  of  vice  and  virtue,  without 
the  Bupcrintendeney  of  reaaon,  or  the  final  determioatioa  trf  the 
fitness  and  unfitoesa  of  things  thereby,  the  eoncerns  uf  man,; 
lily  and  religion  wotild  be  1^  at  a  very  great  uncerlaintf.— 
This  has  been  well  argued  wid  determined  by  an  excelWt 
writer  on  the /oun^fioru  qf  moral  goodnett,  iu  •  amall  pm- 
pblet  17a8. 

?jow  I  don't  think  any  of  Sir.  Locke's  argume&la  agatiut 
innate  ideas  or  proposiliotuy  have  forve  enough  in  them  tn  ifi»i 
prove  the  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  niad'a  judgiiur  aC 
nalural  and  moral  Irutba,  by  such  sort  of  native  priitciplea.  Nor 
do  1  imagine  Mr.  Locke  himself  would  oppose  this  accotint  For 
he  owns  tliat there  are  aucb  things  as  innate  principleSt  see  cbap. 
3,  §  3.  He  calls  the  dtiire  of  happinea,  and  the  avemon  U 
mmrif,  that  is  in  all  men,  innate  practical  principUa,  and  seems 
to  prove  them  such,  because  they  coiilinue  constantly  to  operate  | 
and  infliience  all  our  actions ;  and  adds,  "  That  if  we  bad  any 
innate  truths  in  the  miud,  we  should  always  feel  them  iaflueocing 
our  knowledge. 

And  I  beg  leave  to  add  by  way  of  reply,  And  so  we  do 
always  feel  these  principles  which  I  have  spoken  of  influencing 
our  judgment  whensoever  we  judge ;  Iherelbre,  accordingto  his 
own  argument,  they  are  in  some  sort  innate  or  wrought  in  us  by 
nature,  though,  (as  I  have  often  said)  not  in  the  farm  of  propo^ 
aitiuns.  These  are  the  springs  of  our  judgment  on  natural  aud 
moral  subjects:  And  if  any  should  ask  why  1  judge  so  or  so, 
even  iu  self-evident  speculative  principles,  or  why  I  decide  a  case 
thus  or  thus  in  moral  enquiries,  which  are  ctiually  evident;  I 
H|)swer,  because  it  is  the  make  of  my  mind,  it  is  ils  very  consli- 
lud'uii,  and  it  c&diwA  yoA^t  ovVmviXw  ■.    \vi\\%  ^uvVsxvVwc  ^vqqo. 
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meat  or  diateot  by  these  innate  prindples,  tbouffh  without  ex« 
prcM  reflectioo  on  them.  Now  these  pnnoiples  influence  the  mind 
m  the  tame  manner,  though  not  as  strongly  in  all  things,  as  the 
teiirt  of  bappinesSf  or  aversion  to  misery^  which  are  allowed  In 
M  Annate  practical  principki.  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed 
PvRh  lamentation,  to  the  shame  and  reproach  of  human  nature, 
ImI  though  these  moral  principles  of  judgment  in  the  mind  of 
nan,  if  they  were  well  improved,  would  lead  us  in  the  most 
xunmon  cases  to  discern  and  judge  what  is  our  duty,  and  what 
s  sin  ;  yet  the  prejudices  of  evil  education,  customs  of  iniquity, 
vorldly  interest,  our  sensual  appetites,  and  many  other  evil  influ'- 
mees  have  so  perverted  and  abused  this  principle  of  reason  in  this 
iniod  of  man,  that  now-a-days  the  mind  often  goes  astray  from 
the  truth ;  and  instead  of  directing  us  to  virtue,  hath  sometimes 
Men  led  into  sross  abominations.  The  eye  of  the  understanding 
M  strangely  blinded,  and  the  judgment  strangely  perverted  by 
Ihe  fidl  of  man  ;  we  are  led  to  false  judgments  of  things  by  the 
SMToptions  of  our  minds,  by  the  unhappy  influence  that  present 
lensible  things  have  over  our  whole  nature,  and  tlie  empire 
vbich  appetite  and  evil  passions  have  gotten  over  our  superior 
beuhies.  Blessed  be  God  for  scripture  and  the  gospel,  wherein 
here  is  a  plain  revelation  made  ot  our  duty  to  God  and  man  ; 
vfaerein  the  method  of  divine  grace  and  salvation  is  set  before  us, 
ind  whereby  even  in  this  world,  we  are  sensibly  relieved  from 
be  darkness  and  error,  the  mistakes  and  miseries,  which  are  the 
ifbcta  of  our  fall,  and  shall  be  raised  to  perfect  deliverance,  to 
igbt,  truth,  and  happiness  in  the  other  world,  if  we  sincerely 
oniply  with  the  proposals  of  grace  and  peace. 
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naliirc  lliere  arc  some  few  instances  of  it  in  tuoit  |)ersons,  »1iidi 
ajipear  cliietly  in  the  workiugi  of  bi-ncvolcncc,  and  coiujiiusion 
in  us  towards  sensible  crealuios,  TritU  some  inward  aTeraionsio 
cruelly,  and  pevtiapH  aUo  aomo  sort  uf  natural  reTercnce  lonaril 
the  ulmi^liiy  |wwfr,  whom  we  call  God,  nben  vte  come  lo  ktioir 
liim.  These  tbiiiga  are  some  ruinous  remains  of  that  ^oodiiCK, 
\ii'tne,  or  piety  which  was  uatural  to  innocent  man,  and  are 
)iarily  wrought,  perhaps  into  hia  aDinial  nitlure,  aa  well  as  in  Idi 
soul  :  These  instincts  arc  certain  relics  of  a  spur  lo  dnty,  and  a 
bridle  to  restrain  from  vice,  and  many  times  become  an  auxiliary 
or  ready  help  to  the  practice  of  virtue  :  But  it  Ja  still  rtanin 
exercising  iisclf,  and  ludging  of  the  fitness  and  unfiineas  of 
things,  by  and  according  lo  these  native  and  Gssenlial  prindples 
of  reasoning  which  1  have  spoken  of,  that  is  the  only  rule  or  tctt 
uf  te/iat  is  vice,  and  u/iat  is  virtue,  so  far  as  the  bgbt  of  nalure 
can  cixlainly  discover  it ;  for  if  it  should  be  left  to  mere  instinct 
lo  be  a  (general  test  or  rule  to  judge  of  vice  and  virtue,  withoot 
the  Buperiatendency  of  rcsBon,  or  tbe  fiotl  determioatiDD  ct  the 
fitnesi  and  unfitneaa  of  thtnn  thereby,  the  cottcerna  of  morf 
lily  and  religion  would  be  le»  at  a  very  great  uncertaiptf.— ' 
This  haa  been  well  argued  uid  determined  by  bo  exeellant. 
writer  on  the /bun^/ioRf  qf  merat  goodnesi,  in  a  amali  lMai< 
phlel  1749. 

^nw  I  don't  think  any  of  Mr.  Lodte'a  argument*  •_ 
innate  ideas  or  propoiiliota,  baie  foroe  enou^  in  them  to  ( 
prove  the  aocount  I  have  Lere  given  of  the  mind'a  judginarf 
natural  and  moral  truths,  by  auch  aort  of  native  priociplea.  Nor 
do  I  imagine  Mr.  Locke  himself  would  oppose  ihia  account  For 
lie  owns  that  there  are  such  things  as  innate  prineipUst  see  cbap. 
3,  §  3.  He  calls  the  desire  o/'  happiness,  and  the  aversion  it 
misui-^,  that  ia  in  all  men,  innate  practical  principles,  and  seem* 
to  prove  tliem  such,  because  they  continue  constantly  to  operate  j 
and  inRuence  all  our  actions  ;  and  adds,  "  That  if  we  bad  any 
innate  truths  in  the  mud,  we  should  always  feel  them  iaflueocing 
our  knowledge. 

And  1  beg  leave  to  add  by  way  of  reply,  And  so  we  do 
always  feel  iheae  principles  which  1  haveapokeii  of  influencing 
our  judgment  wbensoever  we  judge ;  therefore,  accordinitf  to  his 
own  argument,  they  are  in  some  sort  innate  or  wrought  in  as  by 
nature,  though,  (as  I  have  often  said)  not  in  the  form  of  propo» 
aitions.  These  are  the  springs  of  our  judgment  on  natural  and 
inorul  subjects  :  And  if  any  should  ssk  why  I  jndge  so  w  so, 
even  in  selt'-eTident  speculative  principles,  or  why  1  decide  a  caio 
thus  or  thus  in  moral  enquiries,  which  are  equally  evident;  I 
Hpswer,  because  it  ia  the  make  of  my  mind,  it  is  its  very  consti- 
iiJliun,  and  it  cannot  judge  ovVtvcwW-.  N.\i^'\&  ^uVv^viW  ijtQ^o. 
«i(roijs,  fibetUer  «]fccultuit or  ^^»s^«a^»'iit^s«.i\^Ss&tt.«)wA^* 
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Mteiit  or  diateDt  by  these  innate  prindplee,  tbouffh  without  ex« 
proM  refleotioD  on  them.  Now  these  principles  influence  the  mind 
US  the  same  manner,  though  not  as  strongly  in  all' things,  as  the 
rikiire  o/  bappinesSy  or  aversion  to  misery^  which  are  allowed  In 
be  innate  practical  principles.  After  ail,  it  must  be  confessed 
with  lamentation,  to  the  shame  and  reproach  of  human  nature, 
HhiI  though  these  moral  principles  of  judgment  in  the  mind  of 
man,  if  they  were  well  improved,  would  lead  us  in  the  most 
common  cases  to  discern  and  judge  what  is  our  duty,  and  what 
it  sin  ;  yet  the  prejudices  of  evil  education,  customs  of  iniquity, 
worldly  interest,  our  sensual  appetites,  and  many  other  evil  influ- 
SBoes  have  so  perverted  and  abused  this  principle  of  reason  in  the 
DDiod  of  man,  that  now-a-days  the  mind  often  goes  astray  from 
the  truth ;  and  instead  of  directing  us  to  virtue,  hath  sometimes 
beeo  led  into  eross  abominations.  The  eye  of  the  understanding 
is  strangely  Uinded,  and  the  judgment  strangely  perverted  by 
the  fidl  of  roan  ;  we  are  led  to  false  judgments  of  things  by  the 
oormptions  of  our  minds,  by  the  unhappy  influence  that  present 
sensible  things  have  over  our  whole  nature,  and  the  empire 
which  appetite  and  evil  passions  have  gotten  over  our  superior 
Buwlties.  Blessed  be  God  for  scripture  and  the  gospel,  wherein 
there  is  a  plain  revelation  made  of  our  duty  to  God  and  man  ; 
wherein  the  method  of  divine  grace  and  salvation  is  set  before  us, 
ind  whereby  even  in  this  world,  we  are  sensibly  relieved  from 
Ihe  darkness  and  error,  the  mistakes  and  miseries,  which  are  the 
sflbcts  of  our  fall,  and  shall  be  raised  to  perfect  deliverance,  to 
Bgbt,  truth,  and  happiness  in  the  other  world,  if  we  sincerely 
somply  with  the  proposals  of  grace  and  peace. 


Vol.  rui. 
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Qatara  4hwe  ■»  Mine  few  imtaaoCB  of  it  in  most  ttertdtUT  ^tS3 
Kppeir  chiefly  ia-  the  wofUngr-nf  benevolence,  and  coui|)tusioa 
io  us  towanb  MOtible  orestura,  nilti  sume  inward  svrrsious  iv 
oruehy,  and  porbap*  alao  wme  lort  ur  natural  revereiici:  lonard 
Ihe  altniabty  power,  whom  We  call  Gotl,  wben  we  come  Io  know 
liim.  Tmm  thingt  txttetae  ruinous  vemalns  of  thai  goodocit, 
viriae,  or  pifltjr'Whioh  waa  uatuiBl  lo  innocent  man,  ami  are 
|wrlly  wrought,  perbapa  into  Lia  a&imai  nnture,  as  ncll  as  in  hii 
aoul :  Tbeae ioatiDOta  are  oertaln  helica  of  a  ipur  to  duly,  and  ■ 
bridle  to  reatraio  froia  vice,  Ud  muny  timea  become  an  auxiliuj 
or  ready  help  to  tbe  pnwtioe  of  virtue  ;  Bui  it  is  slill  reason 
exerdsing  ilaelff  and  jadging  of  the  Alness  and  unfitoess  of 
Ibiagt,  by  aod  aocordiDg  to  tiieae  native  and  essential  principla 
«f  reaaoaiag  wbiob  I  bave  qwken  of,  lliat  is  tlic  only  rule  or  test 
of  uhat  u  vice,  and  what  u  virlat,  so  far  as  tlic  light  of  niiliire 
can  certainly  diacover  it ;  for  it  it  hliould  be  left  <o  mere  insiiocl 
10  be  a  general  test  or  rule  lo  judgi.'  of  >ice  and  virtue,  wiibuul 
lUe  eupcrintendenoy  of  reaaon,  or  the  final  determinatioo  of  tbe 
fitness  and  unfitnesa  of  tlunn  thereby,  tbe  concerna  of  mofa* 
]ity  and  religion  would  be  leiV  at  a  very  great  uDcertaipti^ 
Tills  hat  been  well  argued  and  determined  by  an  ezeelMBt. 
writer  on  the  faundatiotu  qf  moral  goodneu,  io  a  amall  pui' 
pblet  1728. 

^nw  I  don't  think  any  of  Mr.  Locke'a  ai^menta  agaiart 
innate  ideas  or  propoiiliottM,  haie  foroe  enough  in  them  lo  di»^ 
prove  the  accouni  I  have  here  given  of  the  mind's  judginaoi 
nalural  and  moral  truths,  by  such  sort  of  native  principles.  Nor 
do  1  imagine  Mr.  Locke  himself  would  oppose  this  account.  For 
lie  owns  that  there  are  such  things  as  innate  principles,  see  cbap. 
3,  §  3.  He  calls  the  detire  of  kappinta,  and  the  aversion  ts 
misery,  that  is  in  all  men,  innate  proclical  pThciples,  and  seems 
to  prove  tlicm  such,  because  Ibey  continue  conslaoily  to  operate 
and  influence  all  our  actions ;  and  adds,  "  That  if  we  had  any 
innate  truths  in  the  mind,  we  should  alwuya  feel  ibem  influencing 
our  knowledge. 

And  I  beg  leave  to  add  by  way  of  reply,  And  so  we  do 
alwsys  feel  these  principles  which  1  have  spoken  of  influencing 
our  judgment  whensoever  we  judge;  therefore, according  to  his 
own  argument,  they  are  in  some  sort  innate  or  wrought  in  n*  by 
nature,  thungh,  (as  I  have  often  saiil)  not  in  Ibe  form  of  propo^ 
sitiuns.  These  are  the  springs  of  our  judgment  on  nalural  and 
inorul  RuhjecU  :  And  if  any  should  ask  utiy  I  judere  so  w  so, 
even  in  sell-evident  speculative  principles,  or  why  1  decide  a  case 
tlius  or  thus  in  moral  enquiries,  wliicli  arc  e(iuBlly  evident;  I 
a)iswer,  because  it  is  tbe  make  of  my  mind,  it  is  ila  very  consti- 
fuliuii,  and  it  cannot  judge  t)VVtiaw\M'\  \\i\Sa  ^wvasa^Wv  ^ra^o. 
sfliofjB,  fibetber  auccu^tuie  w  ^ta!»ila^>  "^t  noa&'\&Sxk%».«Qsx&.'VM 
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meDt  or  diateDt  by  these  innate  prindpleSi  tbouffh  without  ex- 
press refleetioD  on  them.  Now  these  principles  influence  the  mind 
us  the  same  manner,  though  not  as  strongly  in  all' things,  as  the 
ie$ir€  of  happiness,  or  aversion  to  misery^  which  are  allowed  In 
be  Annate  practical  principles.  After  all,  it  roust  be  confessed 
with  lamentation,  to  the  shame  and  reproach  of  human  nature, 
thai  though  these  moral  principles  of  judgment  in  the  mind  of 
man,  if  they  were  well  improved,  would  lead  us  in  the  most 
sommon  cases  to  discern  and  judge  what  is  our  duty,  and  what 
it  sin  ;  yet  the  prejudices  of  evil  education,  customs  of  iniquity, 
worldly  interest,  our  sensual  appetites,  and  many  other  evil  influ- 
Niees  have  so  perverted  and  abused  this  principle  of  reason  in  the 
Diod  of  man,  that  now-a-days  the  mind  often  goes  astray  from 
the  truth ;  and  instead  of  directing  us  to  virtue,  hath  sometimes 
been  led  into  sross  abominations.  The  eye  of  the  understanding 
is  strangely  bunded,  and  the  judgment  strangely  perverted  by 
die  fidi  of  man  ;  we  are  led  to  false  judgments  of  things  by  the 
HMTOptions  of  our  minds,  by  the  unhappy  influence  that  present 
lensible  things  have  over  our  whole  nature,  and  tlie  empire 
irbioh  appetite  and  evil  passions  have  gotten  over  our  superior 
houlties.  Blessed  be  God  for  scripture  and  the  gospel,  wherein 
liere  is  a  plain  revelation  made  ot  our  duty  to  God  and  man  ; 
prberein  the  method  of  divine  grace  and  salvation  is  set  before  us, 
md  whereby  even  in  this  world,  we  are  sensibly  relieved  from 
lie  darkness  and  error,  the  mistakes  and  miseries,  which  are  the 
sflbots  of  our  fall,  and  shall  be  raised  to  perfect  deliverance,  to 
light,  truth,  and  happiness  in  the  other  world,  if  we  sincerely 
xiiDply  with  the  proposals  of  grace  and  peace. 


Vol,  nil. 
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ulore  Uhm  Ha  Mtne  few  imtuon  of  it  in  nicnt  tierl    ._,     

si^wtr  chiefly  U' the  woikingi  'of 'beBtvolcoce,  and  conipa&aioo 
ID  u>  toffvili  leiMibla  are«turee,  with  kome  inward  a«ifr»ioii«  tv 
cruelly,  aod  peri»p«  slto  Kiine  tort  vi-  natural  rcTcrcnco  loword 
Ihe  slmi^ity  jmwer,  wbom  We  ctll  Goi,  >vben  ire  conic  to  kaaw 
bim.  ThflM  (bUgt  ire  wme  ruinona  remains  of  tliat  goodncsi, 
virtne,  or  piflty<-whieh  wu  OAtantl  to  innocent  tnan,  aaA  ire 
iwrtly  wrongiht,  perhipa  into  bi*  uiiitiat  nniure,  as  nell  an  in  Ui 
aoul :  TbcMUwdDcUareoertolii  reliM  of  a  apur  to  duly,  andi 
bridle  to  reetnio  from  vice,  wid  many  ttinn  beoome  «ii  laaftiij 
or  ready  help  to  the  practiee  of  virtue  :  Btrt  it  la  a^iiiitf 
exerduof  ittelf,  ead  jadgiag  of  the  fitneik .  and  .DsBtMatr^ 
Uuoga,  by  ind  aoDonUDg  to  Uieae  naliTo  ud  aaratiBl-nriMUB 
of  reaeoniog  wbioh  I  hftve  apokeo  of^  tbat  ia  the  oi^  nile#W 
of  9hat  is  vice,  and  what  u  virlue,  ao  far  la  the  Uj^t  of  -i^ln 
can  L-ertainty  diacwTer  it ;  for  if  it  ibould  be  left  tomere^uAiil 
lo  be  a  general  teat  or  rule  to  judge  of  vice  and  virtue,  wHhmt 
tlie  BuperiDtendeDoy  of  reason,  or  the  final  determination  of  the 
fitness  and  unfitnesa  of  thinga  thereby,  the  concerna  of  mon- 
lily  and  religion  would  be  left  at  a  very  great  uncertainty^ 
Tliis  has  been  well  argued  and  determined  by  an  exceuMt 
writer  on  the /btini^/ioRi  iff  moral  goodntu,  in  a  buibU  pui- 
phlet  17*8.   ,  .  ; 

^nw  I  don't  think  any  of  Mr.  Lodie'a  argumeota  ag^arf 
innate  ideas  or  prf^witiom,  have  force  enough  in  them  lo  dii- 
prove  the  kccouni  I  have  here  given  of  the  mind'a  judging  al 
natural  end  morel  truths,  by  auch  sort  of  native  principle*.  Ner 
do  1  imagine  Mr.  Locke  himaelf  would  oppose  this  accouot.  For 
he  owns  that  there  are  auch  things  aa  innate  principles^  see  chap. 
3,  §  3.  Ue  oalla  the  dtiire  o/'  happineu,  and  the  aversion  It 
miserif,  that  ia  in  all  men,  innate  practical  pririciplet,  and  seepu 
to  prove  tliem  auch,  because  they  continue  conatanily  to  operate 
and  influence  ail  our  actions ;  and  adds,  "  That  if  we  had  any 
innate  truths  in  the  mind,  we  should  alwityB  feel  them  inSueociog 
our  knowledge. 

And  I  beg  leave  to  add  by  way  of  reply,  And  ao  we  da 
alwaya  feel  these  prtitciples  which  I  have  spoken  of  infiuendng 
our  judgment  whensoever  we  judge ;  therefore,  accordingto  his 
own  argument,  they  are  in  some  sort  innate  or  wrought  in  us  by 
nature,  though,  (aa  I  have  often  aairi)  not  in  the  form  of  propo- 
siltuna.  These  are  the  springs  of  our  jud^nient  on  natural  and 
moral  aubjecta:  And  if  any  should  a^  nliy  1  jndge  ao  or  so, 
even  in  self-evident  speculative  principles,  or  why  1  deciile  a  csh 
thus  or  thus  in  moral  enquiries,  which  are  etjually  evident;  I 
H|>swer,  because  it  is  the  make  of  my  mind,  it  is  its  very  consti. 
(ijttuii,  and  it  cannot  judge  iA\\<a'«\*a  -.     Kn^'v^  '^vc^v^i&Ut  ijra^ 
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or  diMent  by  these  innate  principles^  thouffh  without  ex- 
eflectioo  on  them.  Now  these  pnnciples  influence  the  mind 
Nune  manner,  though  not  as  strongly  in  all' things,  as  the 
>/  happinesSf  or  aversion  to  misery^  which  are  allowed  lo 
ate  practical  principles.  After  all,  it  roust  be  confessed 
snentation,  to  the  shame  and  reproach  of  human  nature, 
ough  these  moral  principles  of  judgment  in  the  mind  of 
r  they  were  well  improved,  would  lead  us  in  the  most 
n  cases  to  discern  and  judge  what  is  our  duty,  and  what 

yet  the  prejudices  of  evil  education,  customs  of  iniquity, 
f  interest,  our  sensual  appetites,  and  many  other  evil  influ- 
lave  so  perverted  and  abused  this  principle  of  reason  in  the 
f  man,  that  now-a-days  the  mind  often  goes  astray  from 
th ;  and  instead  of  directing  us  to  virtue,  hath  sometimes 
A  into  gross  abominations.  The  eye  of  the  understanding 
ngely  blinded,  and  the  judgment  strangely  perverted  by 
I  of  man  ;  we  are  led  to  false  judgments  of  things  by  the 
lions  of  our  minds,  by  the  unhappy  inOuence  that  present 
s  things  have  over  our  whole  nature,  and  the  empire 
ippetite  and  evil  passions  have  gotten  over  our  superior 
s.  Blessed  be  God  for  scripture  and  the  gospel,  wnerein 
I  a  plain  revelatiou  made  ot  our  duty  to  God  and  man  ; 
Q  the  method  of  divine  grace  and  salvation  is  set  before  us, 
icreby  even  in  this  world,  we  are  sensibly  relieved  from 
kness  and  error,  the  mistakes  and  miseries,  which  are  the 
of  our  fall,  and  shall  be  raised  to  perfect  deliverance,  to 
mitb,  and  happiness  in  the  other  world,  if  we  sincerely 

with  the  proposals  of  grace  and  peace. 


L.    Vlll. 


9M  AH   EMQDIRT   ABOirT  lllNATI   IDlAfl. 

iMtare  ihan  tta  Wtne  few  inslancci  of  it  In  mMt  pifltilHrilf!0 
■l^wtr  chiefly  ID' (be  workinga  of  benevolence,  and  coini'assioa 
in  ui  towvili  •eiMibla  crealurca,  nith  some  inward  aversions  to 
cruelly,  and  pertmpt  also  Bome  sort  uf  nBlural  reverence  lovmrd 
Ihe  iiliiiif^ty  power,  %vhoni  ve  call  God,  when  wc  come  (o  know 
bini.  ThflM  thing*  ure  some  ruinous  remains  of  ihal  goodnni, 
virtae,  or  fuety^-whieh  was  uttursl  lo  innocent  man,  and  are 
}t«r(ly  wroogiit,  pertiaps  into  lits  animal  nature,  as  nell  aa  in  liii 
aoul :  Thau  inHinct*  are  certain  relics  of  a  spur  to  duty,  and  a 
bridla  to  rertnio  from  vice,  and  many  times  become  an  auxiliary 
or  ready  help  to  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  But  it  is  still  reaton 
exerduof  itte)4  »»A  judging  of  tlie  fitncaB  and  unritucsi  of 
(bioga,  by  utd  WDonling  lo  tbeae  native  and  euential  jinndples 
of  reaMBiog  whiob  I  have  spoken  of,  that  is  the  only  rule  or  lot 
of  9hat  it  vice,  and  what  is  virtue,  so  far  ai  the  light  of  nature 
can  certainty  diaoover  it ;  for  if  it  should  be  left  to  mere  instinct 
lo  be  a  general  teat  or  rule  to  judge  of  vice  and  virtue,  without 
the  Bu|ierintendenoy  of  reason,  or  tbe  final  determination  of  the 
fitiiesi  and  unfitneia  of  tbinga  thereby,  the  concerns  of  mora' 
lity  and  religion  would  be  leii  at  a  very  great  UDCO-tainty.— ' 
Tliis  has  beeti  well  argued  and  determined  by  ao  excdOwt 
writer  on  tbe /bun t^n/toni  i/  moral  goodtuu,  in  a  amall  pan- 

jiiiiet  17M.  .     ;  ■ 

JSow  I  don't  think  any  of  Air.  Lodie'a  argumenlt  agaiart 
tHvate  ideat  or  prvposiliotu,  have  force  enough  in  them  lo  di*: 
prove  tbe  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  mind'a  judgincrf 
natural  and  moral  trulha,  by  auch  sort  of  native  principles.  Nor  ! 
do  I  imagine  Mr.  Locke  himseir  would  oppose  this  account.  For 
be  owns  Ihatlbere  are  sucti  things  as  innate  principles,  see  cbap. 
3,  §  3.  He  calls  tbe  dtiire  of  happiiiea,  and  the  aversion  ta 
vtiserif,  tliat  is  in  lU  men,  innate  practical  principles,  and  seems 
to  prove  tliem  such,  because  they  couiiiiue  conalanily  lo  operate  j 
and  influence  all  oar  actions ;  and  adds,  *■  That  if  we  bad  any 
innate  tnitlis  in  the  mind,  we  abould  alwitya  feel  them  influendog 
our  knowledge. 

And  I  beg  leave  to  add  by  way  of  rc])1y,  And  ao  we  do 
always  feel  these  prii>ciplea  which  I  have  spoken  of  infiuendng 
our  judgment  whensoever  we  judge;  therefore,  according  to  hit 
own  argument,  tbey  are  in  some  sort  innate  or  wrought  in  na  by 
nature,  though,  (as  I  have  often  said)  not  in  the  form  of  propo- 
sitions. These  are  the  springs  of  our  judgment  on  natural  and 
moml  subjects  :  And  if  any  should  ask  nliy  1  judge  so.  orao, 
even  in  sell- evident  speculative  principles,  or  why  1  decide  a  caia 
thus  or  thus  in  moral  enijuiries,  wliicli  are  etjuBlly  evident;  I 
niiswer,  becRusB  it  ia  the  make  of  my  mind,  it  is  ita  very  consti- 
(ijfiun,  and  it  cannot  judge  ovhecnwe  -.     Ks&'vit  "^uVvcmWc  ijtqijo. 
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mr  diatent  by  these  innate  principles,  thouffh  without  ex- 
eflection  on  them.  Now  these  principles  influence  the  mind 
Mune  manner,  though  not  as  strongly  in  all  things,  as  the 
\f  happiness f  or  aversion  to  misery^  which  are  allowed  lo 
ate  practical  principles.  After  all,  it  roust  be  confessed 
mentation,  to  the  shame  and  reproach  of  human  nature, 
ough  these  moral  principles  of  judgment  in  the  mind  of 
r  they  were  well  improved,  would  lead  us  in  the  most 
n  cases  to  discern  and  judge  what  is  our  duty,  and  what 

yet  the  prejudices  of  evil  education,  customs  of  iniquity, 
r  interest,  our  sensual  appetites,  and  many  other  evil  influ- 
ave  so  perverted  and  abused  this  principle  of  reason  in  the 
f  man,  that  now-a-days  the  mind  often  goes  astray  from 
th ;  and  instead  of  directing  us  to  virtue,  hath  sometimes 
d  into  ^oss  abominations.  The  eye  of  the  understanding 
ngely  blinded,  and  the  judgment  strangely  perverted  by 

of  man  ;  we  are  led  to  false  judgments  of  things  by  the 
lions  of  our  minds,  by  the  unhappy  inOuence  that  present 
5  things  have  over  our  whole  nature,  and  the  empire 
ippetite  and  evil  passions  have  gotten  over  our  superior 
s.  Blessed  be  God  for  scripture  and  the  gospel,  wherein 
I  a  plain  revelatiou  made  of  our  duty  to  God  and  man  ; 
1  the  method  of  divine  ffrace  and  salvation  is  set  before  us, 
ereby  even  in  this  world,  we  are  sensibly  relieved  firom 
kness  and  error,  the  mistakes  and  miseries,  which  are  the 
of  our  fall,  and  shall  be  raised  to  perfect  deliverance,  to 
ruth,  and  happiness  io  the  other  world,  if  we  sincerely 

with  the  proposals  of  grace  and  peace. 


t.  vui. 


IM  AN   BHaOlRT   ABOUf  itlNATB   IDSAfl. 

VHmreUhmft  «r»iolQe  few intttaoet  of  it  in  nM  l^flriMi,  iWtf 
uppetr  chiefly  is-  the  workioge-^^f -besevoleMey*  aad  coiapaMiapl 
io  iM  towards  tieiMuble  oretturefty  with  eot&o  mwvA^fcntetii 
oruehy,  tod  perbepe  alto  aome  aort  of  aatural  reyereiKije  Umvi 
the  almighty  power,  whom  We  call  God|  when  we  eomato  kiM# 
bim.  Theae  ibioga  are  aome  ruinoua  reraaina  of  that  jfinodah^ 
ifirtne,  or  piety/- which  waa  natural  to  innooeqt  mab,.aiHl#a 
jMirtly  wroQght,  pertMqM  into  bia  animal  natmre,  as  weD  aa  ia  lii 
aotti :  Theae  ioatiiicta  are  oertafai  relica  of  a  apur  to  duty,  aad  A 
bridle  to  reatraio  from  vice,  imd  many  timea  become  an  anxiiiiy 
or  ready  help  to  the  practice  of  virtue:  Bnt  it  ia  atill  reeaia 
exerdttog  itaelf,  and  judging  of  the  fitneiii  and  unfitnen  <f 
tbipga»  by  and  according  to  Uieae  natite  and  eaMntial  nrind^ 
of  reaioaing  which  I  have  ^ken  of»  that  ia  the  only  nue  or  M 
of  what  is  vice^  and  whai  i$  viriue^  ao  far  aa  the  light  of  naina 
can  certainly  diacoTer  it ;  for  if  it  should  be  left  to  mere  iiudMt 
to  be  a  general  teat  or  rule  to  judge  (tf  irice  and  vurtue,  wHkoat 
the  superintendenoy  of  reason,  or  the  final  determination  of  the 
fitneM  and  unfitnesa  of  tUoga  thereby,  the  concerns  of  mora* 
liCy  and  religion  would  be  Im  at  a  irery  great-  uncertaintfr^ 
This  has  been  well  argued  and  determined  by  an  excdlent 
^iriter  on  ihe  foundatiom  qf  moral  goodness^  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet 1728. 

Now  I  donU  tbink  any  of  >Ir.  Lodce's  arguments  sgaiut 
innate  ideas  or  propositions^  haire  force  enough  in  them  to  dif 
prove  the  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  mind'a  judging  of 
natural  and  moral  truths,  by  such  sort  of  native  principles.  Nor 
do  I  imagine  Mr.  Locke  himself  would  oppose  this  account.  For 
he  owns  that  there  are  such  things  as  innate  principles,  see  chip* 
3,  §  3.  He  calls  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  aversion  to 
misery,  that  is  in  all  men,  innate  practical  principles^  and  scemi 
to  prove  them  such,  because  they  continue  constantly  to  operate 
and  influence  all  our  actions  ;  and  adds,  ^^  That  if  we  had  any 
innate  truths  in  the  mind,  we  should  always  feel  them  influeociDg 
our  knowledge. 

And  I  l>eg  leave  to  add  by  way  of  reply,  And  so  we  do 
always  feel  these  principles  wliich  I  have  spoken  of  influeDcing 
our  judgment  whensoever  we  judge  ;  therefore,,  according  to  bis 
own  argument,  they  are  in  some  sort  innate  or  wrought  in  us  by 
nature,  though,  (aa  I  have  often  said)  not  in  the  form  of  propo* 
sitions.  These  are  the  springs  of  our  jud^^inent  on  natural  and 
moral,  subjects  :  And  if  an^  should  ask  nliy  1  judge  so  or  a^^f 
even  in  self-eyident  speculative  principles,  or  why  I  decide  a  case 
thus  or  thus  in  moral  enquiries,  which  are  equally  evident;  I 
aiiswer,  because  it  is  the  make  of  my  mind,  it  is  its  very  consti-* 
tutiun,  and  it  cannot  judge  otherwise  :  And  in  particular  propo* 
siUOMs,  Mbetber  speculative  or  practical,  the  mind  is  iuOueocedto 
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r  diatent  by  these  innate  principles,  thoujrh  without  ex« 
flection  on  them.  Now  these  pnnciples  influence  the  wind 
ime  manner,  though  not  as  strongly  in  all' things,  as  the 
^  happiness^  or  aversion  to  misery^  which  are  allowed  lu 
f/e  practical  principles.  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed 
mentation,  to  the  shame  and  reproach  of  human  nature, 
ugh  these  moral  principles  of  judgment  in  the  mind  of 
they  were  well  improved,  would  lead  us  in  the  most 
I  cases  to  discern  and  judge  what  is  our  duty,  and  what 
yet  the  prejudices  of  evil  education,  customs  of  iniquity, 
interest,  our  sensual  appetites,  and  many  other  evil  influ- 
ive  so  perverted  and  abused  this  principle  of  reason  in  the 

man,  that  now-a-days  the  mind  often  goes  astray  from 
b ;  and  instead  of  directing  us  to  virtue,  hath  sometimes 
I  into  ^ss  abominations.  The  eye  of  the  understanding 
gely  blinded,  and  the  judgment  strangely  perverted  by 
of  man  ;  we  are  led  to  false  judgments  of  things  by  the 
ons  of  our  minds,  by  the  unhappy  influence  that  present 

things  have  over  our  whole  nature,  and  the  empire 
ppetite  and  evil  passions  have  gotten  over  our  superior 
.  Blessed  be  God  for  scripture  and  the  gospel,  wherein 
a  plain  revelatiou  made  of  our  duty  to  God  and  man  ; 
the  method  of  divine  grace  and  salvation  is  set  before  us, 
reby  even  in  this  world,  we  are  sensibly  relieved  from 
:ness  and  error,  the  mistakes  and  miseries,  which  are  the 
f  our  fall,  and  shall  be  raised  to  perfect  deliverance,  to 
uth,  and  happiness  in  the  other  world,  if  we  sincerely 
with  the  proposals  of  grace  and  peace. 


L.  Tin.  B 


feSSAY  V. 

_  « 

An  Enquiry  whether  the  Soul  thinks  ahcaj/s. 


Sect.  I. — Considerations  toward  the  ProoJ  of  it. 

WHEN  this  great  aiithori  Mr.  Locke,  had  proved  that  wi 
are  not  born  whh  actual  ideas  and  pro]>ositionii  in  our  mind,  be 
oomes,  Book  II*  Chap.  I.  to  enquire  whence  vre  obtain  our 
ideas :  And  he  wisely  and  evidently  derives  them  ori^nallj 
from  these  two  fruitful  and  general  springs,  (viz.)  sensatwn  and 
reJUclion.  External  oiyects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideal  of 
sensible  things  by  sensation  ;  and  the  mind  or  soul  itself,  bj  ff- 
Jlection  on  itself y  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  iU 
own  powers  and  operations :  But  still  let  the  power  wbieh  the 
soul  has  of  abstracting  one  idea  from  another  be  allowed  to  i>e 
the  fountain  of  our  abstract  and  general  ideas,  i.  e.  the  immediate 
cause  of  them. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  enquire  whether  the  soul  thinks  cHr 
tvaysj  and  he  will  by  no  means  allow  the  soul  to  be  alwtyi 
thinking.  I  have  no  mind  to  enter  into  a  full  debate  of  thii 
matter,  yet  in  a  few  words  I  would  take  leave  to  mention  a 
reason  or  two,  why  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  the  soul  alwsp 
thinks. 

But  firsts  1 8up]>08e  it  to  be  granted  by  the  persons  whom  I 
dispute  with,  that  body  cannot  think,  or  that  the  soul  is  not  mat' 
ter :  For  as  the  very  nature  of  matter  or  body  is  solid  extension^ 
so  I  can  have  no  possible  conception  what  extension  or  soliditf 
can  do  towards  thinking,  judging,  reasoning,  wishing,  willin^i 
&c.  The  ideas  are  so  entirely  different,  that  they  seem  to  be 
things  as  utterly  distinct  as  any  two  things  we  can  name  or  men- 
tion ;  not  heaven  and  earth  are  so  different  from  each  other,  u 
thought  and  matter.  I  can  no  more  conceive  what  affinity  there 
js  between  solid  extension  and  thinking,  than  I  can  conceive  soy 
affinity  between  green  and  the  sound  of  a  violin,  or  red  and  the 
taste  of  a  cucumber.  The  ideas  of  a  bitter  colour,  a  blue  smelly 
or  a  purple  sound,  are  as  clear  ideas  in  my  conception,  and  tf 
intelligible  things,  as  thinking  body,  conscious  matter,  judging 
extension,  or  reasoning  quantity :  But  this  point,  viz.  that  mat- 
ter cannot  think,  has  been  proved  so  largely  by  many  learned 
writers,  particularly  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Grove, 
and  Mr.  Ditton,  that  I  say  no  more  on  this  head. 

Now  to  propose  my  argument  for  the  soul^s  perpetual  think* 
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Since  (he  soul  is  not  matter  or  solid  extension,  if  the  sonl 
9S  to  think,  ^hat  is  it  of  tlie  sonl  that  then  remains  existing  ? 
ifess  I  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  that  remains.  It  is  not  solid 
nsion,  for  that  is  body  or  matter,  and  that  is  already  exclo- 
by  concession.  It  is  not  empty  or  unsolid  extension,  for  that 
Lre  space,  vilAch  in  ray  esteem  is  mere  nothing,  or  at  best  an 
*act  idea  of  the  mind.  If  you  suppose  a  sonl  to  be  the  least 
ee  more  dense  or  more  solid  than  empty  space^  that  is  the 
idea  which  I  have  of  bodj/  or  maUer,  let  it  be  never  so 
ioQs  or  subtle ;  so  that  as  far  as  my  ideas  reach,  a  soul  ceases 
if  if  it  ceases  to  think. 

Or  if  you  should  reply,  that  there  is  a  power  of  thinking 
jning ;  I  ask  is  this  power  of  thinking  the  substance  of  the 
or  not  ?  If  it  be  not  the  substance  of  the  soul,  then  there 
other  substance,  in  which  this  power  of  thinking  inheres.^^ 
what  is  that  besides  mere  $pace  ?  Or  if  this  |)ower  of  thiuk- 
le  the  very  substance  of  the  soul,  that  is  the  opinion  I  am 
orting ;  only  I  suppose,  that  it  never  ceases  from  actual  ex« 
e:  for  if  such  a  power  of  thinking  be  the  Substance  of  the 
and  yet  it  fall  asleep,  or  be  unconscious,  I  have  no  idea  of 
remains ;  nor  can  I  guess  how  it  can  awake  itself  again  into 
J  thought. 

I  grant  the  soul  is  a  power  of  thinkings  but  I  cannot  allow 
it  is  a  power  of  not  thinking,  or  that  it  has  any  such  power 
'ging  to  it.  Let  any  man  use  his  utmost  art  and  labour,  to 
thinking,  be  cannot  do  it.  He  may  indeed  put  the  animal 
into  such  a  temper,  1.  e.  sleepy  as~  to  be  unfit  to  assist  the 
in  such  acts  of  memory  as  are  suited  to  its  incarnate  state, 
hen  the  soul  cannot  remember  its  thoughts  or  ideas  ;  but 
s  not  ceasing  to  think.  Besides,  if  a  soul  be  extended,  be 
rer  so  thin  and  subtle  an  extension,  it  has  limits,  or  it  has 
if  it  has  no  limits,  every  soul  is  infinitely  extended,  or  really 
te ;  if  the  soul  has  limits,  then  it  has  a  figure  or  shape  ;  for 
I  is  nothing  else  but  the  mere  limits  of  extension  ;  and  if  it 
shape,  is  not  this  shape  minuable,  or  may  it  not  be  maim- 
losing  a  part  ? 

[  would  fain  know  wherein  does  this  bulk  or  substance  of  tlie 
bus  limited  or  figured,  difier  from  so  much  mere  space,  if 
Me  to  think,  and  be  not  more  solid  or  dense  than  space  is  ? 
tgain,  what  influence  can  this  extended  empty  figure  or  shape 
upon  our  thinking,  any  more  than  solid  matter  has  ?  If 
extension  or  matter  cannot  think,  as  several  modern  philo* 
rs  have  undertaken  to  prove,  how  can  unSoIid  extension  be 
le  of  thinking^  If  any  extension  could  think,  I  do  not  see 
lolidity  could  hinder  its  thinking.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
nents  against  the  power  of  matter  to  think,  arise  from  the 
Mon  of  matter,  viz.  that  it  hath  parts  exterior  to  one  aiio« 
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ther ;  now  this  belongs  to  all  extension,  whether  soKd  or  ansolid ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  but  wonder  a  little  at  those  g«ntleiDeo  wbo 
pretend  to  prove  strongly  that  matter  cannot  think,  and  yet  allow 
a  soul  to  be  extended,  i.  e.  allow  unsolid  extension  to  hafet 
thinking  power.  Such  sort  of  thoughts  as  these,  with  some 
others,  have  inclined  me  rather  to  sup|K>se  the  nature  andesieaoe 
of  the  soul  to  consist  in  thinking. 

I  own  this  sort  of  doctrine  concerning  the  soul  is  not  only 
out  of  the  way  of  vulgar  opinion,  but  it  is  now  also  in  a  great 
measure  banished  from  the  schools  and  sentiments  of  learned 
men,  since  the  Cartesian  philosopiiy  lost  its  ground  in  the  world. 
Now  though  I  never  was,  nor  could  fiersuade  myself  to  be  a  dii- 
ciple  of  3es  Cartes  in  his  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  matter,  or 
vacuum,  or  of  plenum^  i^c,  and  I  have  many  years  ago  given  op 
his  opinions  as  to  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  corporeal  worl«l, 
yet  I  have  never  seen  sufficient  ground  to  abandon  all  bis  scheme 
of  sentiments  of  the  nature  of  mind  or  spirit^  because  I  oooM 
not  6nd  a  better  in  the  room  of  it,  that  should  be  more  free  from 
objections  and  difficulties. 

The  large  and  powerful  influence  that  the  name  and  aatbo- 
rity  of  Mr.  Locke  has  in  the  world,  has  carried  away  multitodei 
into  the  supposition  that  extension  or  expansion^  as  well  as  Jtfrtf* 
tton,  are  the  properties  of  all  beings  whatsoever;  and  that  there- 
fore spirits  as  well  as  bodies  are  expanded  or  extended,  which  are 
but  two  words  for  the  same  idea  ;  though  it  must  be  owned  Mr* 
Locke  himself  is  so  cautious,  that  I  think  he  doth  not  any  whin 
positively  assert  it,  not  even  in  book  H.  chap.  15.  sect.  11.  wbtre 
he  thinks  it  is  ^^  near  as  hard  to  conceive  any  real  being  witliotti 
expansion  as  without  duration.^' 

Sect.  II,— -Of  Dreams,  why  not  remembered. 

BUT  my  design  in  this  place  being  chiefly  to  take  notice  of 
the  sentiments  of  this  great  philosopher,  I  shall  proceed  to  answer 
the  chief  objections  which  he  raises  against  those  who  suppoce 
that  the  soul  always  thinks.  His  grand  argument  is  that  ^*  the 
soul  sleeps  as  well  as  the  body,  and  has  no  thought  when  it  has 
no  dream  :^'  Now  there  are  some  persons  (says  he)  who  never 
dream,  and  others  that  sleep  sometimes  for  several  hours  without 
'Ireaming  ;  therefore  it  is  plain  to  him,  that  all  this  while  the  soul 
'las  been  or  existed  without  thinking.  Mr.  Lockers  chief  objec- 
.ion  against  the  soul's  thinking  in  sleep^  may  be  answered  by  so 
explication  of  what  we  mean  by  dreams,  of  which  dreams  the 
body  by  the  aninoal  spirits  (whatever  they  be)  is  the  occasion,  sod 
of  which  the  soul  is  conscious. 

Note,  by  animal  spirits  I  mean  those  subtle  corpusolei» 
whatsoever  they  are,  whereby  such  traces  or  impressions  are 
formed  or  revived  on  the  brain  which  oorres|)ond  to  our  aeosatiuos 
or  ideas,  and  which  are  usually  the  oocaiion  of  them. 
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Fini  ibeBf  there  are  tome  impressions  made  upon  the  brain\ 
by  the  animal  ipiritSy  which  are  so  soft  and  ffentle,  tiiat  there  are 
no  traoesi  no  footstep  of  any  such  motions  left  upon  the  brain  ; 
yet  the  soul  might  be  just  slightly  conscious  of  them  at  that 
monient,  and  form  correspondent  ideas,  though  boUi  the  traces 
nod  the  ideas  vanish  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  formed.— 
These  might  be  called  dreams;  but  they  being  all  forgotten, 
as  though  they  had  not  been,  this  is  not'  usually  called 
dreaming. 

Secondly  f  There  are  some  impressions  which  do,  more  strongly 
than  the  former,  affect  the  brain,  and  occasion  idea  in  the  soul, 
and  yet  do  not  with  an  over- vigorous  tide  of  impressions  delude 
«id  confound  one  another  ;  this  is  usually  called  dreaming  sleep^ 
nod  these  dreams  we  remember  and  can  relate ;  because  the  soul 
was  strongly  and  distinctly  conscious  of  them  through  their  strong 
distinct  traces  on  the  brain  which  were  then  made,  and  in  a  great 
measure  remain. 

Thirdfyf  There  are  some  impressions  which  by  a  too  impe- 
tuous  flux,  and  too  violent  a  throng  of  animal  spirits  crowding 
through  the  pores  and  passages  of  the  brain  altogether,  mingle, 
ooefound,  and  destroy  the  perpetual  traces  which  are  made ; 
hereby  the  thoughts  or  ideas  are  all  confounded  and  mutually 
destroy  one  another,  so  that  we  are  rendered  incapable  of  recol- 
lecting them. 

The  first  of  these  is  like  a  soft  touch  of  a  seal  upon  melted 
wax  which  scarce  makes  any  image,  or  at  least  such  as  is  lost 
again  as  soon  i^s  made^  by  the  mere  softness  of  the  wax  itself  not 
retaining  the  impression.  The  second  of  these  is  like  deep  and 
distinct  impressions  of  the  seal  upon  wax,  yet  not  so  immoderate 
either  in  violence  or  number  as  to  confound  and  destroy  one  ano- 
ther ;  therefore  they  remain  and  we  remember  them.  The  third 
ia  like  a  multitude  of  violent  impressions  on  the  wax,  which  per- 
petually mingle  and  confound  one  another,  and  leave  no  perfect 
image  of  any  thing. 

Thus  the  faint  impressions  of  the  first  kind  have  much  the 
same  efiect  as  the  excessive  numbers  and  violence  of  the  third 
kind,  i.  e.  they  leave  no  distinct  traces  or  memorials. 

The  Jirst  is  our  common  and  most  refreshing  sleep,  which 
is  usually  called  sleep  without  dreaming ;  and  very  much  resem- 
bles what  is  often  called  brown  study ^  while  we  are  awake ;  that 
is,  when  after  several  minutes  of  musing  thoughtfulness,  if  we 
are  spoken  to  or  roused  out  of  it  on  a  sudden,  we  can  scarce  re- 
collect one  thought  past,  or  at  least  only  the  very  last  thouglit 
we  had ;  because  the  traces  on  the  brain,  that  excited  those 
slightly  and  passing  thoughts,  were  very  faint  and  superficial. — 
Tbej  produce  but  fieeble  and  indislVniil  m%^«^)  VxV^  >SQk^^^3i[^^ 

Bk 
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a^bn^iseipf  10  die imV^  nUrii^WML TttWm  b.BpMpiflw Ui- 
pcwn^worefofcaUf.  j,.  :. 

TkmucMd  mora  tsssmblqi  our comawwi  wakwM  ftMglMs 
tad  acUons  of  life,  of  which  we  otn  recollect  ma^;  el  leM« 
little  efter  we  have  ficished  tbem ;  and  these  are  the  di 
which  we  more  distinctly  remember  io  the  morning.  The  ii 
are  sach  as  when  we  see  a  prospect  in  common  daj**lighty'  and 
which  abide  on  the  memory. 

The  third  is  like  the  deliriums  of  a  fever,  or  the  strong  and 
wild  imaginations  of  a  freniy,  when  either  some  violent  faoptes- 
sions  in  an  endless  variety  of  figures  and  traces  crowd  npoii  the 
brain,  and  are  imposed  upon  the  mind,  and  so  fur  oonfoiuidl  one 
another,  that  before  such  distempered  persons  can  giveananaiite 
to  any  question  asked  them,  they  have  twenty  other  inuges 
ifhich  confound  the  ideas  of  that  question;  and  therefiDretiie  an- 
swer is  absurd  and  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  now  in  thia  kfaul  ef 
^  dreams  all  the  scenes  quickly  vanish  by  mutual  destruction  of  eaoh 
Qth^r.  These  are  like  millions  of  objects  seen  at  once  19  n  daz* 
aling  sun- shine,  all  indistinct  and  very  confused. 

•  In  the  Jlrstf  when  we  awake  we  think  we  have  not  dBSmed 
at  all ;  just  as  when  a  man  iklia  into  a  swoon,  the  fSiint  ^fad-vne^ 
gular  motions  of  the  animal  spirits,  together  with  the  laagniA 
state  of  the  brain  at  that  time,  permit  not  any.onatraoe.-Wbs 
strong  enough  to  produce  any  distinct  idea  inthe.miad;  mod 
when  we  awake  out  of  a  swooq,  we  conclude  we  had  no  thought 
or  perception  all  the  iji^liilc.  Jus^  thus  it  is  when  we  fall  asleep 
at  night,  when  w^  awake  out  of  it,  forgetful  of  what  has  past, 
i^id  when  we  conclude  we  have  not  thought  at  all. 

In  the  second^  whea  we  awake  we  remember  both  what  we 
did  dream,  and  what  the  dream  was,  either  more  or  less.  And 
these  dreams  look  most  like  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  comnmi 
life,  for  in  tliese  our  reasoahas  some  little  power,  though  not' its 
ODmplcte  government. 

In  the  third  we  remember,  perhaps,  that  we  did  dreaas, 
but  we  can  seldom  recollect  what  we  dreamt  of.  Often  have  I 
awoke  from  a  dream,  wherein  a  multitude  of  scenes  has  beea 
imprest  on  the  mind  f6r  an  hour  or  two  together,  yet  with  utniost 
labour  I  could  not  recollect  enough  to  fill  up  one  minute^  but 
only  short  broken  hints  of  the  dreaming  scene,  which  very  hivts 
have  also  in  a  little  time  vanished;  for  the  images  and  idesyi  be^ 
ing  joined  without  any  conduct  of  reasoq,  but  by  m^anical  and 
more  vehement  motions  of  the  brain  and  spirits,  over-ruled  tbe 
Reasoning  powers,  and  cannot  be  remembered  by  the  intelligent 
Blind  ;  and  tlie  images  themselves  or  traces  of  the  brain  are 
shattered,  confounded,  and  lost  by  the  sudden  hurry  apd  vast  di- 
versity of  motions  of  the  spirits,  when  upon  waking  they  flv  to. 
the  limbs  and  organs  of  sense,  to  perform  the  wakeful  functions 
of  oatace^ 
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Sect.  III. — JKr.  Loclcess  Objections  answered* 

FROM  what  is  said  ia  the  foregoing  pages,  the  objections 
r.  Locke  are  easily  answered  ;  I  shall  set  the  chief  of  them 
ler  here  from  book  II.  chap.  I. 

!•  Air.  Locke  supposes,  sect.   11,  12,  that  it  the  soul  thinks 
the  body  is  sleeping,  then  it  has  its  own  concerns,  pleasures, 
apart  from  the  body,  and  Socrates  asleep  and  awake^  are 
isiinci  persons. 

To  this  I  answer,  1.  That  it  is  still  the  same  person,  foiN^ 
i)ie  soul  and  body  of  Socrates  are  employed  in  these  ideas, 
hat  whether  sleeping  or  waking.  The  ideas  of  his  dreamt 
r  his  waking  thoughts,  though  they  both  exist  in  the  mind, 
ith  o(  them  may  be  occasioned  by  the  motions  of  bis  blood 
>iritsj  and  they  are  the  acts  or  effects  of  the  soul  and  bod]^. 
I,  i.  e.  of  both  the  constituent  parts  of  Socrates. 

)r,  2.  If  it  were  not  so,  and  if  the  soul  alone  were  employ* 
d^^f  y®^  Mr.  Locke's  objection  might  be  answered,  by 
Dg  that  the  actions  of  life,  which  belong  ooly  to  the  body 
ir  proper  principle,  or  only  to  the  soul,  are  generally  attri- 
to  the  whole  roan  ;  it  is  the  soul  of  Socrates  that  philoso* 
I,  and  bis  body  wore  a  gown,  and  yet  we  say  it  is  the  same 

I,  it  is  Socrates  did  them  both :  So  that  there  is  no  aunner 
son  to  suppose  Socrates  asleep  to  be  a  distinct  person  from 
Les  when  he  is  awake,  though  the  soul  alone  were  engaged 
nking  while  he  was  akleep,  without  a,ny  operations  of  tha 

[.  Mr.  Locke,  §,  13,  14, 18,  Id,  supposes  no^body  can  bo\ 
iced  that  they  have  been  thinking  for  four  hours  together, 
>t  know  it,  &c. 

lut,  it  plamly  appears  by  the  foregoing  pages,  that  we 
(now  or  be  conscious  of  sleeping  thoughts  at  Uiat  moment, 
tbey  arise,  and  not  retain  them  the  next  moment ;  so  that 
rgetfuIncM  of  our  dreams  never  so  soon,  is  do  proof  that 
id  Dot  dream,   or  had  no  consciousness  of  thinking    iu^ 

II.  §   16.  Mr.  Locke  would  insinuate,   that  if  the  soul' 
t  while  the  body  is  asleep,  and  inactive,  those  thoughts  should 
ire  purely  the  souFs  own  operations,    and  consequently 
rational. 

Iiil  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  sleeping 
hts  of  a  man  being  the  effects  of  the  various  and  un^o« 
d  rovings  of  the  animal  spirits  in  the  brain,  imposing 
as  on  the  soul,  are  not  more  regular  or  rational  than  those 
raking  man,  but  far  less ;  uid  therefore  they  are  less  vrorth 
sflseitibranoe  >  and  it  is  no  inconvenience  tous,Dordis- 


^oooar  to  mt  mtnre,  tbtt  we  are  lo  oMda^  as  to  fargattmh 
Yovidg  and  irregular  ezercisea  to  easily  aad  ao  aoM. 

IV.  AMtb^objeeticNi  of  Mr.  Locke'aia  <Ua;  ^  IS.tUH 
ii  not  agfeeable  to  the  wiidom  of  our  Creator  to  mke  ao  adU« 
raMe  a  Acuity  at  the  power  of  thiokiag  to  be  ao  idly  aad  aw- 
leaaly  employed  all  our  ueepiog  houra,  i.  e.  at  least  one  qoarter 
ci  oor  time,  aa  Dot  to  be  aole  to  recolleot,  to  treaaura  up  erase 
any  of  tboae  tboogbta  for  our  owo  or  others*  adTautage. 

To  this  it  is  aoswered  (1st)  That  there  are  but  few,  erca  sf 
our  waking  thoughts,  which  most  men  can  reooileet  forpiilieB- 
lar  uses  m  life,  in  eompariaon  of  those  multiludea  imd  miflbBS 
which  vanish  and  are  for  ever  loat  as  soon  as  they  ara-bnart; 
yet  this  is  not  esteemed  to  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  oor  CM* 
tory  who  (at  least  in  this  present  state)  haa  thua  constitnted  m 
Let  a  man  who  has  been  awake  seventeen  hours,  or  a  whole  dM 
try  in  the  eighteenth  to  reooUcot  what  he  can  of  what  haa  paitia 
hie  mfaid ;  and  he  ahall  hardly  be  able  to  fill  up  one  hour  Hkk 
such  recollected  thoughts  from  which  he  can  draw  any  pnpsria^ 
ferenoes,  experiences,  or  observations, . for  the  use  of  life;  spd 
it  may  be  aa  well  inferred  that  we  have  not  thought  ten  to** 
of  that  seventeen,  as  that  we  did  not  think  the  foregoing  aij^ 
io  our  sleep,  merely  upon  this  supposition  that  God  would  sot 
make  us  such  creatures  as  to  tliink  so  many  hours  to  so  littk 
purpose. 

(2.)  Why  may  not  a  thinking  being  be  suffered  to  think  sons 
hours  every  night  to  little  purpose,  as  well  as  to  exist  withottt 
thinking,  i.  e.  to  no  purpose  at  all.  Useless  ideas  are  at  least  ii 
good  as  no  ideas  ;  and  a  soul  thinking  idly,  is  as  good  aa  a  soil 
aleeping. 

(S.)  What  if  we  should  say,  that  as  tlie  irregular  and  exot^ 
bitant  power  of  sense  snd  imagination,  and  its  ungovemabieBCii 
by  reason  when  we  are  awake  in  many  instances^  is  owing  to  osr 
fulen  state,  so  our  unrecollected  and  useless  dreama  may  pos- 
sibly be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to  the  aame  cause  ?  Perhipi 
innocent  roan  could  manage  his  sleeping  ideas  better  by  rieaaoaf 
and  make  them  some  way  serviceable  to  his  wakefol  actkma.  ft 
we  may  borrow  from  Mr.  Lee  a  fourth  answer,  via, 

(4.)  There  seems  to  be  a  constant  sense  of  pleasure  in  sousd 
sleep,  which  appears  by  a  rehictaney  to  be  disturbed  in  that  pht' 
sure,  and  strong  tendencies  to  re*enjoy  it  when  we  are  sttdQcdf 
awakened ;  this  is  at  least  as  demonstrable  as  thai  we  have  i/^ 

coDsc'iousuess  at  all. 

And  if  it  be  so,  then  (1.)  here  is  something  we  are  conscissi 
of  when  sleeping ;  ond  (2.)  it  is  not  unworthy  the  wiaa  ContrifSf 
of  nature  to  bestow  an  innocent  pleasure  on  the  act  of  sksepiaf 
which  him.self  has  roade  necessary  to  preserve  life,  and  iasproia 

the  coujfuru  of  it. 
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V.  AfuHher  objection  of  Mr.  Locke  against  the  constancy 
f  thinking  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  bis  supposition  thai  tlie 
Tomtest  part  of  tlic  time  of  infants,  i>oth  before  and  after  tbeir 
irth,  is  spent  without  tliinking,  and  yet  it  is  not  supposed  Ibey  arm 
rithoutasoul.    See  §  21. 

I  answer,  as  for  the  time  before  the  birth  it  is  a  great  doubt 
rith  me  whether  the  rational  mind  be  united  so  soon  as  most  peo* 
le  imagine,  since  there  is  no  need  of  it  to  giye  or  preserve  the 
lere  animal  life.  What  if  the  rational  soul  be  not  united  to  the 
ody  till  the  birth,  I  see  no  great  inconvenience  in  it.  But,  be 
;  when  it  will,  it  is  roost  reasonable  to  believe  that  infants  have 
laltitudes  of  their  most  early  ideas,  if  not  all,  from  sensation  : 
lefore,  at,  and  after  the  soul's  formation  and  union  to  the  body« 
;  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there  are  numberless  impressions 
uule  on  the  soft  and  fluid  brain ;  and  why  should  not  these 
ooTey  sensations  of  ease  or  uneasiness,  pleasure  or  pain,  to  the 
oulf  as  soon  as  it  is  united,  perhaps  according  to  the  supply  or 
lefect  of  proper  or  improper  nourishment  i  &c. 

And  that  it  is  also  affected  with  various  sensations  from  the 
HTftin  of  the  mother,  (if  the  soul  be  united  before  the  birth)  as 
veil  as  from  the  various  motions  of  its  own  and  its  mother's  body, 
saiinot  be  reasonably  doubted,  though  the  manner  of  the  com- 
imnication  is  beyond  our  skill  to  trace.  If  there  be  any  impres- 
klpns  made  on  the  nerves,  and  conveyed  to  the  brain  of  the  in- 
mnt,  which  are  fit  to  excite  sensations,  and  the  soul  be  then 
jiiited,  I  cannot  see  why  those  sensations  should  not  arise  in  the 
loal  of  the  infant.  If  they  be  strong  enough  to  mark  the  infant's 
body  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  as  is  generally  agreedy  surely 
they  arc  strong  enough  to  excite  ideas. 

After  its  birth,  it  is  still  imposed  upon  by  the  animal  spirits  - 
in  the  brain,  with  new  sensations  and  imaginations ;  but  the 
only  reason  why  we  see  so  little  evidence  of  thinking  in  infants, 
ia  not  only  for  want  of  speech  or  signs  to  roanifeiit  thought,  but 
becmuse  their  experience  is  so  small,  tbeir  judgment  so  weak,  and 
the  memory  so  short  and  imperfect,  by  reason  of  the  exceeding 
softness  of  the  brain,  which  can  hardly  retain  any  traces  :  Nor 
can  the  soul  in  any  rational  manner  connect  many  of  its  ideas  ; 
which,  for  the  most  part,  mutually  confound  one  another,  and 
aoffer  it  te  have  but  very  few  clear  and  distinct  perce|)tions.  Now 
these  ideas  being  all  confused,  are  quickly  lost,  and  vanish.  Aa 
the  brain  grows  harder,  and  more  capable  of  retainini;  traces, 
no  the  memory  is  confirmed ;  whence  experience  arises,  judg- 
ment is  strengthened  and  taught  to  act,  and  the  efforts  of  a 
thinking  and  a  reasoning  nature  appear. 

From  this  I  infer,  and  agree  herein  with  Mr.  Locke,  (though 
not  upon  the  same  grounds  and  reasons)  that  the  soul  of  infanta 
hath  very  few^  or  scarce  any  ideas  refined  or  intellectual^  or 
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wJUchcQine  \ffrtfUctiwi  not  for ^ajt U doiet  looft  tlidky  balbe. 
cause 'hi  thpugbts  are  still  emfilpyedsndtaiposed'.apoa'j^the 
braiu  ia  Un$a^i^m^  as  tde  br«in  \%  ^ipplojed  oontssuallT'bf  trsoil- 
iqj;  iinpreioioos  ito^k  Ml«  otyecli^Qf  aenifs  «od  ftdi^|;iMi|B'«idla 
or  without.  .  •'  •. 


Thus  I  have  ^^de^^TQCired  to  aosft^r  tho  diiet  oUodioii  of 
this  gjreii^writer,  agaip^  th^  OpQstaut'omsoiouspess  oTtbe  ml 
And  lodeed  f o  far  as  my  ideal  reaeht  or  my  reasoDiag  poim 
vfill  help  me,  constant  or  perpetual  C9gkatwm  seems  to  bdoat il 
the  very  nature,  essence  aud  substaope  of  a  spirit,  iod  tbalwMi' 
it  ceases  to  think  it  oeases  to  be.  And  hiereui  it  bouct  a  vSry  mv 
resemblance  to  Gh)d,  and  is  the  fskest  image  of  its  taodker,  vliM 
very  being  admits  of  no  sleep  new  quiesceiioe^  hut  is  all  oonwissif 
activity.  ■  r-  '. 

Corollaries. — 1.  Hence  it  vrill  foUow,  that  tho  aoid'ii  M 
its  own  nature  immortal ;  for  nothing  but  the  power  frhMi  fisli 
given  it  thb  active  lifo  and  being  o«i  destroy  ft.*'  It  is  eiiHi^ 
out  of  the  reach  of  aU  the  materild^  world  to  h^rt  it :  It  tisblM 
lay  aside  its  own  thmking  ^  itd^annd  put  itself  out  ef  belMrNor 
can  we  oonoeive  bow  aoy  othfer'spirit  can  make  it  ocmHdvM^ 
i.  e.  cease  to  be.  Such  an  active  being  as  a  spirit  cannot  be  de^ 
stroyed  but  by  annihilation  ;  and  surely  God,  whose  rtg«lit  aild 
prerogative  is  to  create,  or  give  being  to  a  creature,  hath  not  pM 
it  into  the  power  of  any  creature  to  annihilate  his  woHls,  or  tak^ 
away  their  being.  "' 

2.  Hence  it  will  follow  also,  that  when  the  human  Hoftji 
diet,  the  soul  exists  and  continues  to  think  and  act  in  a  sep^te 
state;  and  when  it  is  freed  from  all  the  avocation  of  seiisatioitt 
aad  sensible  things,  it  will  live  more  entirely  in  the  reflection  00 
its  own  operations,  apd  will  commence  a  state  of  happiness  or 
misery,  according  to*  its  own  former  conduct ;  either  rejoiciog  Id 
the  testimony  of  a  good  cooscience,  or  under  inward  angidsh  afl 
bitter  self-reproaohes  from  the  consciousness  of  its  oWn  guilt. 


ESSAY  VI. 


r  Power  of  Spirits  to  move  Bodies^  of  their  being  in  a 
Place  and  removing  from  it* 


^HEN  the  ingenious  director  of  modem  philoBopbj 
jfk  this  subject,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Understandings 
I.  chap.  23.  §  18,  10,  20.  he  uses  the  word  motivity  to 
a  power  to  move  bodies,  and  by  mobility  he  means  the 
of  a  being  to  change  its  own  place  ;  and  makes  both  these 
iroperties  belonging  to  spirits :  But  let  us  consider  a  little, 
buire  whether  either  of  them  are  the  proper  native  powers 
iirit  or  a  thinking  being. 

i^cT.  I. — Of  the  Power  of  a  Spirit  to  move  Matter. 

HAT  spirits  do  continually  put  bodies  into  motion,  is 
I  trom  (he  constant  experience  of  our  own  souls  moving 
nbs,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  subject- 
duntary  motion  :  And  that  angels  have  many  a  time  ex- 
lotion  in  several  parts  of  the  corporeal  word,  is  manifest 
e  who  believe  the  scripture.  It  is  also  clear,  beyond  all 
!,  that  God,  the  infinite  and  almighty  Spirit,  hath  created 
lerial  universe,  and  has  put  the  several  parts  of  it  into 
as  he  pleases.  But  the  question  is.  Whether  any  created 
ath  any  native  or  innate  power  in  itself  to  move  any  part 
ter  ?  Whether  tiiis  power  be  essential,  and  belong  to  its 
*  Whether  its  thought  or  will  can  effect  any  change 
ever  in  material  beings  ?  Or,  whether  the  world  of  bodies 
I  world  of  minds  are  not  so  entirely  different  and  aepa- 
Ihcir  whole  nature^  substance  ^nd  special  properties,  that 
moot  possibly  have  any  communication  with  each  other, 
by  a  particular  appointment  and  commission  from  Qod 
»mmon  Creator  and  Sovereign  ? 

the  third  essay,  which  treats  of  the  Original  of  our 

iions  and  Ideas^  we  have  found,  that  neither  the  motions 

ire  raised  within  a  human  body,  nor  the  impressions  whicb 

.de  on  the  organs  of  sense,  or  on  the  bram,  by  outward 

:  objects,  are  of  themselves  and  in  their  own  nature  suffi- 

raise  any  ideas  or  sensations  in  a  spirit  :  But  that  all  the 

rain  of  sensations   and  corporeal  ideas,  which  belong  to 

nature,    are   originally  owing    to  divine    appointment, 

one  particular  spirit  to  one  particular  animal  body  ac- 

'  to  certain  laws  of  his  own  prescription.    And  perhaps  a 

re  considerations  may  incline  us  to  believe,  that  all  the 

lowers  of  a  spirit  are  not  suflSeient  in  themselves  to  move 
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any  part  of  matter  whataoeTer,  without  the  same  diviae  tp* 
pointment. 

Consideration  I.  If  spirit  be  entirely  ^oid  of  all  soli  Jit  j, 
that  is,  if  a  spirit  be  not  matter,  it  is  hard  to  oonoeite  bow  it 
should  originally,  or  in  its  own  nature,  have  a  power  of  itself  to 
move  matter.  It  cannot  do  it  bif  impulse ;  for  there  can  k 
no  contact^  whether  immediate  or  mediate.  Nor  hath  it  origh 
nally  or  naturally  in  itsttf  a  power  to  move  bodies  by  volition; 
for  there  is  no  natural  connection  betwixt  my  willing  a  stone  to 
move,  and  its  motion :  I  may  will  it  ten  thousand  timeSi  and  it 
lies  quiescent  still :  Nay,  though  it  be  but  a  feather  or  a  gnua  of 
dust,  I  cannot  conceive  how  my  own  volition,  or  even  the 
strongest  volition  of  an  angel,  should  excite  motion  in  it,  ooleai 
he  has  a  particular  commission  from  the  Almighty  Spirit :  Asd 
if  it  be  so,  thence  it  will  follow,  that  the  motion  of  the  stone  or 
feather,  which  is  owing  to  such  a  divine  commission,  depends  not 
so  strictly  and  properly  on  any  native  essential  power  or  infloeoce 
of  the  angePsown  volition,  but  rather  on  the  divine  Tolitioo  ti 
the  prime  or  eflScacious  cause. 

And  this  perhaps  is  the  true  reafton  why  our  animal  spiriu » 
nerves,  muscles  and  limbs,  are  moved  at  the  command  of  our 
thuughts  or  will,  viz.  because  God  the  Creator  has  efficaciously 
decreed  or  willed  from  the  beginning,  and  appointed  it  now  ss  a 
law  of  nature,  that  such  a  particular  machine  of  matter  or  fletbi 
or  any  of  the  limbs  of  it,  should  move  when  such  a  particular 
spirit  willed  it :  And  if  we  add  here,  that  God  has  also  appointed 
that  this  spirit  should  have  such  special  ideas  or  consciousnesiet 
according  to  such  peculiar  motions  or  impressions  on  this  animal 
body,  we  have  the  chief  part,  if  not  the  whole  union  between 
soul  and  body  described,  as  I  have  shewn  in  a  foregoing  Essay. 

II.  That  a  spirit  cannot  of  itself  originally  move  any  part  of 
matter,  will  appear  more  probable,  if  we  enquire  of  our  opfio- 
nents,  what  quantity  of  matter^  or  what  particular  parts  of 
matter  J  any  spirit  can  be  supposed  to  move*  Surely  a  creatd 
spirit  of  itself,  and  by  its  own  essential  or  native  powers,  cannot 
move  all  matter  or  the  whole  material  world ;  that  would  puttbe 
universe  of  bodies  into  the  power  of  every  single  spirit,  which 
is  very  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  experience  and  reason.  If  iti 
power  of  motion  he  confined  to  a  limited  quantity  of  mattefi 
what  is  it  that  limits  this  quantity  ?  It  cannot  be  the  dimensioBi 
or  shape  of  the  soul ;  for  a  soul  is  not  supposed  to  have  aay 
shape,  dimensions  or  magnitude :  Or  if  it  had,  I  have  shews 
already,  and  shall  shew  further,  that  this  canuot  give  any  power 
to  move  ipatter,  because  these  dimensions  have  no  soUdity,  snd 
cannot  touch  or  impel  a  body.  What  is  it  then  but  the  will  of 
God,  that  determines  what  quantity  of  matter  every  spirit  sbsU 
have  power  to  move  I  And  this  is  the  yery  point  which  wesre 
proving. 
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Well^  but  let  us  imagine,  that  a  oommon  human  tout  had  a 
alive  power  to  move  some  quantity,  auppose  aix  feet  of  matter 
ulefioitely ;  yet  till  it  be  united  particularlj  by  the  wiU  of  God 
»  a  certain  individual  body,  this  individual  quantity  of  matter 
bicb  is  moveable  by  it  it  not  particularly  determined  :  Then 
very  spirit  has  the  liberty  of  a  wide  range  indeed,  and  may  move 
idinerentlysix  feet  of  matter,  any  where  through  the  world,  or 
hat  mx  feet  of  matter  it  pleases  ;  it  may  rove  from  place  to 
lace  through  the  earth,  and  by  moving  so  much  matter  suoces- 
vely  may  cause  strange  alterations  in  the  material  system,  and 
istribute  blessings  or  mischiefs  through  the  universe. 

Agpiin,  Is  it  reasonable  for  us  to  suppose,  that  anv  spirit,  as 
dam's  for  instance,  should  be  essentially,  naturally,  and  of 
lelf  able  to  move  any  six  feet  of  matter  in  the  universe,  where 
pleases ;  and  yet  that  it  should  from  the  very  moment  of  its  ex- 
tence  be  confined  and  restrained  to  move  only  the  body  of 
.dam  ?  And  that  as  soon  as  it  is  created,  and  come  into  bemg, 
should  be  cut  off  from  its  own  proper  essential  power  and 
berty  of  moving  any  thing  indefinitely  of  six  square  feet,  and  ba 
nitra  only  to  move  that  very  six  feet  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  Can 
e  suppose  the  spirit  of  man,  even  innocent  man,  in  the  glory  of 
IS  creation-state,  should  be  formed  in  such  bondage,  and  brought 
to  being  under  such  a  narrow  restraint  of  its  own  natural 
Mirers  ?  Was  man,  who  was  made  after  the  image  of  God, 
■eated  in  a  state  of  such  imprisonment,  with  his  native  faculties 
» far  cramped  and  confined  ? 

Or  if  we  should  so  far  consent,  that  the  Platonic  philosophy 
true,  as  to  suppose  that  a  spirit,  which  was  naturally  able  to 
lOve  any  parts  of  matter  before,  is  thurst  down  into  this  body  of 
X  feet,  and  confined  to  it  as  a  prison,  wherein  it  can  move  only 
I  own  house  as  a  snail  does ;  then  a  dismission  from  the  body 
puld  surely  restore  it  to  its  native  power  of  moving  six  feet  of 
•tier  any  where :  And  why  then  inight  it  not  by  its  own  will  and 
iwer  assume  another  body,  or  why  may  it  not  re-assume  its  own 
idy  again,  and  set  the  muscles,  blood  and  juices  into  all  their 
"oper  vital  motions^  Or  if  it  could  not  do  that  for  want  of  skill 
the  construction  of  animal  nature,  yet  why  may  it  not  put  the 
Nul  body  in  the  gross  into  motion,  and  become  a  ghost  with  a 
oving  carcase,  and  fright  the  world  ?  And  yet  it  might  Secure 
idf  mm  the  assauhs  of  men,  by  raising  the  body  into  iht  air 
ben  it  pleases,  upon  the  first  view  of  danger.  Besides,  would 
It  this  opinion  give  to  a  wicked  spirit  such  a  release  at  the  death 
'the  body,  by  restoring  it  to  its  native  power  of  moving  six  feet 
'  HMtler,  as  to  enable  it  to  do  an  unk  own  quantity  of  mischief 
the  world  ?  How  many  spirits  go  o  ot  of  the  body  full  of  rage 
id  revenge,  and  what  murders  would  they  commit  ? 

A  good  spirit  indeedi  when  released  firoip  the  body,  woul^ 
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bave  the  same  liberty  and  range  tp  do  extenaivQ  good  offices  to 
men  :  But  what  a  theatre  of  contest  and  combaUwouId  this  halnl- 
able  worhl  be  between  the  pious  and  the  wicked  spirits,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  and  contrary  inclinations  and  desipis  of  good 
nod  evil,  if  spirits  of  themselves  could  move  iodefioitely  six  feet, 
or  even  but  six  inches  of  solid  matter  ?     Agaiiiy  If  a  good  spirit     1 
departed  from  the  body  had  power  to  move  any  small  portiooa     ^ 
of  matter  indefinitely,  would  not  its  re- union  to  one  particular 
body  at  the  resurrection  be  a  sore  and  unhappy  retrenchment  ^^ 
its  native  liberty,  and  a  confinement  to  a  prison  ai^ain  ?    And  i^ 
this  sort  of  philosophy  suited  to  the  blessed  idea  which  the  scrips 
tures  give  us  of  the  resurrection  of  good  men  ?  Is  not  the  resui 
rection  of  the  body  designed  for  their  greater  advantage  andba| 
piness  ?     And  is  it  not  more  reasonable   to   believe,  thatit  shal 
render  them  capable  of  more  extensive  service,  by  eQabliDi 
them  to   have  some  communications  with  the    material  worh 
again,  from  which  they  had  been  cut  off  by  the  death  of  the^^ 
l>ody  ? 

Upon  the  whole  therefore,  is  it  not  far  more  agreeable  to  the  '^ 
rules  of  reason  and  religion,  to  suppose  that  a  spirit  can  of  itself^ 
move  no  part  of  matter,  nor  hath  any  power  over  it,  bat  by  the    ^ 
particular  appointment  of  God  ?     And  doth  not  this  better  ac- 
count for  the  first  union  of  each  particular  spirit  to  its  own  body, 
as  a  part  of  the  providential  government  of  the  world  by  the  will 
of  God  ?     Doth  it  not  also  better  adjust  the  powers  of  departed 
spirits,  by  reducing  them  to  their  native  impotence  of  moving 
matter  ?  And  give  a  better  representation  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  re-union  of  each  spirit  to  its  own  body  ? 

111.  The  argument  will  still  grow  upon  us,  and  carry  further 
force  in  it  to  prove  that  a  spirit  has  not  in  itself  a  native  power  to 
move  matter,  when   we  consider  how  exceeding  limited  is  the 
power  that  a  human  spirit  has  over  its  own  body  to  which  it  is 
united  ;  and  thence  it  will  appear,  that  this  power,  with  its  special 
limitations,  was  given  it  merely  by  s|)ecial  commission  from  God 
himself.     This  spirit,  by  all  its  volitions,  can   move  nothing  bat 
those  particular  parts  of  the   body  which  God  has  subjected  to 
voluntary  motion,  and  for  which  proper  muscles  are  provided, 
together  with  the  nervous  powers  which  are  necessary  to  move 
those  muscular  parts.     It  cannot   make  the  pulse  of  the  heart, 
whteh  is  a  great  muscle,  beat  quicker  or  slower  ;  it  cannot  accele- 
rate the  motion  of  any  of  the  juices,  viz.  blood  or  lymph,  &c.  in 
any  of  the  containing  vessels,  it  cannot  alter  the  shape  or  situa* 
tion  of  any  atoms  of  which   the  flesii,  blood  and  bones  are  com- 
posed,  by  an   immediate  act  of  the  will  upon  them  ;  nor  can  it 
move  any  member,  except  only  in  that  way  of  muscular  motion 
which  God  has  appointed  in  the  engine  of  the  human  body. 

In  this  view  of  things  tlierc  are  ton  thousand  times  more  mo- 
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lions  of  nbicli  tlie  several  parls  and  |mrticli?s  of  t  liuman  body 
are  capable,  iIihii  ihme  tew  wbicb  the  atnil  lia>  any  imiue- 
diale  power  to  (irudiice.  Nuw  if  (lie  aoul  hail  an  innate  or 
native  power  to  iiiuvc  matter,  might  it  not  chose  which  part 
of  iu  own  biiily  it  ivoiilil  move,  and  in  what  nianncr  itwuulit 
move  il^  If  it  must  be  confined  to  one  body,  yet  how  comes 
H  to  be  so  wrelclicdly  restrained  fruai  moving  tlie  smaller  parts 
of  nature,  and  from  reclifyiTig  any  of  ibe  disorders  of  the  so- 
lida  or  fluids  in  that  body  by  an  act  of  ila  will  >  Why  is  it  ao 
poorly  limited  to  a  few  grosser  motions  of  the  members  ?  I 
oontess,  in  (be  main  liiesc  grosser  moliona  serve  the  common 
purposes  of  animal  bfe  to  this  world  ;  but  this  cannot  preserve 
the  body  in  a  state  of  heallli,  or  secure  ita  ease  and  activity  : 
What  !  could  a  spirit  move  any  matter  indefinileiy  before 
union,  and  can  it  not  move  any  jiarts  of  that  mailer  to  which  it 
i$  particularly  united?  Can  it  by  its  native  power  move  the 
whole  bulk  of  tlie  animal  body,  or  (be  larger  parts  of  i(,  and 
yet  not  put  the  minute  parts  of  it  in  niolidn  ?  Doth  not  this 
confinement  and  limitation  of  its  |)otver  suflicicnily  shew  whence 
ail  (his  power  comes,  and  (hat  )t  is  not  esaenliat  to  its  nature, 
but  all  owing  1o  the  special  ordination  and  will  of  Qod,  in  uniting 
such  a  body  to  such  a  spirit,  according  to  certain  rules  of  his  own 
preacribing  ? 

If  we  sup)>ose  a  spirit  to  have  no  power  of  itself  to  move  an 
atom  of  mailer,  except  by  particular  divine  commission  ;  Ihen  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  God  in  great  wisdom  and  goodneaa,  when 
be  united  the  human  mind  to  (he  body,  has  given  it  a  commission 
to  move  such  parts  as  are  fitted  in  the  main  to  serve  the  uses  of 
ammal  life,  and  no  more.  In  (his  case  it  is  a  bounty  and  benefit, 
to  have  the  government  over  some  part  of  the  material  creation ; 
bat  in  the  other  case  it  is  «  restraint,  and  cutting  short  of  natural 
power :  And  If  that  were  (n'le,  then  we  miglit  infer  with  jus- 
tice that  gross  absurdity,  viz.  that  if  a  souliu  its  own  nature  halh 
power  (o  move  matter  indefinitely,  but  by  union  it  is  restrained, 
ihea  a  apirit  not  united  (o  a  body  would  have  power  to  move  all 
the  parts  of  tliat  same  body  more  universally  Itiao  the  spirit  which 
it  united  to  it ;  and  that  consequently  Milo'a  spirit,  when  his  body 
h  dead,  and  itself  disunited  from  it,  can  move  and  change  those 
very  parts  and  aloms  of  it  which  it  could  not  move  or  change 
when  the  body  was  living ;  and  if  it  had  Kkill  enough  to  know 
wbicb  parts  to  move,  it  might  restore  the  body  of  Milo  to  motion 
and  life  again,  as  was  intimated  before. 

IV.  Another  argument  to  prove  that  spirits  have  no  esscotial 
W  native  power  to  move  matter,  is  this,  that  the  evil  anan/i,  who 
are  full  of  malice,  lerulh  atid  nivi/,  Kould  employ  their  powers 
iR  wild  detlruction  among  men.  Uevils  are  suiiposed  to  have 
rtiidence  among  mankind  to  tempt  (bcm  to  sin ;    But  they  would 
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not  content  themscWes  with  the  mere  temptation  of  souls,  bat 
would  be  always  making  wretchexi  mischief  in  this  material  world, 
and  over-spreading  it  %%'itb  calamitiea  and  desolations,  with 
plagues  and  fire,  with  earthquakes,  and  misery,  and  death,  if 
they  had  an  innate  and  oaturai  |K)wer  to  move  bodies.  One  foot 
or  two  of  solid  matter  divided  by  an  evil  angel  into  millions  of 

Erticles,  and  shaped  and  moved  as  he  pleased,  perhaps  would 
rm  pestilences  enough  to  give  disease  and  death  to  millions  of 
men,  would  taint  and  corrupt  the  air  through  many  regions,  and 
kill  a  great  part  of  the  animal  world.  How  small  and  subtle  are 
the  particles  of  inatter  which  the  sting  oi^  a  wasp  infuses  into  the 
bthly,  the  biting  of  the  spider  called  tarantuluy  or  the  sharp  tooth 
of  a  viper  ?     And   yet  what  dismal  effects  have  been  sometimes 

Erodueed  in  the  body  of  man  thereby  ?  And  surely  evil  angels, 
y  their  long  acquaintance  with  our  world,  know  these  secrets 
in  nature :  And  what  horrible  tortures,  what  lingering  or 
sudden  deaths  might  they  inject  into  the  human  race,  by 
forming  such  poisonous  atoms  and  dispersing  them  among 
mankind  ? 

But  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  a  legpon  of  devils  could  not 
enter  into  a  herd  of  swine,  nor  drown  them,  till  the  Son  of  God 
gave  commission  ;  Mat.  viii.  31,  32.  And  1  think  it  is  a  much 
more  probable  way  of  accoimting  for  all  the  mischief  that  is  dono 
by  evil  angels  in  the  material  world,  to  suppose  that  they  have  no 
natural  or  innate  power  of  themselves  to  move  matter,  but  as 
they  have  such  and  such  a  pro|)ortion  of  air  or  water,  or  otlier 
bodies,  put  under  their  power  by  the  will  of  God  ;  or  as  such 
particular  m«;n  or  other  animals  are  given  up  to  their  influence  by 
a  limited  commission  upon  just  reasons  and  for  special  purposes 
in  providence.  Satan  the  prince  of  the  pozver  of  the  air^  could 
not  raise  a  tempest  to  blow  down  the  house  where  Job's  children 
were  feasting,  till  God  gave  him  power  and  leave  to  do  it;  and 
you  see  with  what  liinitation  God  lets  him  afflict  the  body  of  Job  ; 
Touch  not  his  life  ;  Job  ii.  6.  nor  could  the  rage  of  that  malici* 
ous  spirit  exceed  these  bounds  :  and  doubtless  his  dominion  in  the 
air  and  the  region  of  vietears  is  limitet^  also,  though  he  be  cnU 
led  the/m'ficeof  it. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  argue,  how  many  of  the  pre- 
sent calamities  and  mischiefs  in  this  lower  world  would  the  bene- 
volence and  compassion  of  good  angels  prevent,  if  they  had 
powir  to  move  matter  when  and  how  they  pleased  ?  But  we  find 
in  scripture  when  they  do  any  special  services  in  this  lower  world, 
it  is  (jud  that  gives  them  a  particular  commission. 

Ohjt'ction,  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  here,  that  God  is  a  spirit,* 
and  he  has  power,  even  a  natural  and  unlimited  power,  to  move 
the  whole  universe  of  matter,  or  any  particular  parts  of  it,  as  he 
pleases ;  why  thon  may  oot  other  spirits,  which  are  formed  after 


bit  nitural  image,  and  are  uid  to  be  his  oflsprini^,  liare  r  nstivo 
power  to  iDove  matter  also,  in  certain  proportions,  according  to 
llieir  order  or  rank  ia  tbe  spiriluaJ  world  ? 

To  tbis  I  ams^r,  that  the  great  God  baa  a  natural,  eisential, 
and  aelf-aufficient  power  to  create  matter,  and  make  it  exiat  with 
all  its  modea  of  figure  and  motion ;  no  wonder  Iben  that  ba 
•hould  have  a  natural  power  to  movB  it ;  but  do  auch  powers  or 
properties  of  creating  matter  seem  (d  belong  to  any  created  spi- 
ritSf  though  in  many  other  initances  Ihcy  are  made  like  himself: 
rhoDgh  God  has  an  unlimited  influence  over  (lie  worlds  of  mat- 
ter apd  mind,  yet  created  spirits  may  have  no  power  in  a  world 
so  foreign  to  their  nalurei  as  this  material  world  is.  The  two 
worlds  of  matter  and  mind  are  not  within  each  other's  reach  or 
influence  tilt  God  their  common  maker  appoint  it. 

Besides,  why  may  we  not  suppose  it  to  be  a  peculiar  prero- 
gative of  tlie  great  God  to  move  all  or  any  matter,  that  to  the 
material  world  may  be  more  entirely  under  the  government  of 
bis  will,  and  not  he  subjected  to  (he capricious  and  malignaut  in- 
clinalions  and  volitions  of  any  of  hia  intelligent  creatures,  and 
that  be  may  maintain  his  aovereignly  in  a  more  immediate  man- 
ner over  all  (he  worlds  which  he  has  made  i  la  it  not  more  pro- 
per to  suppose  that  God  has  the  power  of  coinnnissioning  such  « 
panicular  spirit  to  move  sucli  an  animal  body,  and  to  appoint 
wfaat  particular  matter  any  spirit  shall  move,  and  what  parb 
of  mailer  shall  have  power  to  impress  sensations  on  any  particu- 
lar spirit  ? 

If  spirits  could  move  matter  without  bis  commission,  why 
might  not  spirits  receive  im])ressions  also  from  matter  without  hia 
special  appointment  ?  And  if  these  mutual  influences  might  be 
without  his  order,  what  infinite  and  perpetual  tempest  and  tumult 
would  be  raised  through  the  universe  by  the  everlasting  and  pro- 
miscuouB  mutual  agencies  of  bodies  and  spirits  upon  one  another, 
which  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  had  never  united 
b;  any  appuntment  of  his  ?  One  might  form  a  scheme  of  imr. 
tnmse  eonfuuoD,  and  millions  of  jarring  events,  of  Milton's  wv 
of  angels  in  heaven  renewed  daily  on  the  .earth,  of  mot^otainii 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  with  all  their  woods  and  forests,  and  whirl- 
ed into  the  air,  and  of  oceans  raised  high  and  whelmed  o^er 
whole  nations  by  the  single  or  United  force  of  the  legions  of  hell  f 
What  extensive  desolation  and  ruinous  mischief  would  overspread 
the  face'  of  the  whole  creation,  if  tbe  two  ditfcrent  worlds  of  bo- 
diea  and  apirits  bad  a  natural  and  mutual  agency  or  power  of  acU 
iog  upon  each  other  ?  Two  comets,  or  two  planets,  with  all  tfabir 
contenta,  and  all  their  inhabitants,  encountering  with  full  totd 
in  tbe  mid-heaven,  would  not  raise  auch  a  tremendous  storm,  nor 
■pread  such  a  scene  <tf  multiplied  confusions,  (errors  and  devoa^ 
tation),  «a  tfaeae  two  mrlda  of  mind  and  matter,  u^oo  «a^^i«A- 
VOL.  vui.  C   c 
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tioD  of   tlicir  natural  and  unlimited  reciprocal  agcnciea    and 
influences. 

Sect.  11. — 0/  Spirits  being  in  a  Places  and  removing  thence. 

LET  us  now  proceed  to  the  next  general  head^  tiz.  the 
viobility  of  spirits.  As  this  author  Mr.  Locke  has  described  mo* 
tiviti/  to  spirits  or  a  power  to  move  body,  so  he  has  ascribed  mo* 
biliijf  to  them  also,  or  a  power  to  move  themselves  from  plice 
to  place.  Now  if  mobility  be  ascribed  to  spirits,  or  a  power  to 
cliangc  their  place,  then  it  necesssarily  follows  that  they  are  in  a 
place,  and  have  a  proper  relation  to  place.  And  if  we  will  seek 
afller  and  follow  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  this  locality  will  be  miich 
the  same  as  bodies  have  ;  for  Mr.  Locke  himself  justly  ridiculei 
the  distinction  between  locus  or  place,  as  applied  to  bodies,  tod 
vbiety  or  wficrrncss^  which  is  ascribed  to  spirits,  as  it  is  explained 
by  some  philosopiiers. 

It  is  evident  that  if  souls  have  an  ubi^  as  it  is  cblled,  or  a 
place  in  which  they  are  so  as  to  be  included  within  it,  or  tp  h^n 
a  real  and  proper  situation  or  residence  in  it,  they  are  certainly 
circumscribed  in  that  ubiy  and  are  limited  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
space,  and  must  have  certain  measurable  distances  from  the  bodies 
roqnd  about ;  and  this  I  think  is  proper  exibtence  in  a  place:  So 
that  place  or  locality  and  xchcreness  or  ubieti/y  as  thus  explained, 
are  really  the  same  thing;s,  if  we  strictly  consider  the  ideas  of 
them  :  And  thouprh  I  t-iiall  endeavour  to  give  another  sort  of 
notion  of  the  uhithf  of  spirit  in  i\\\^  essay,  yet  in  this  notion  of 
it,  it  is  the  same  with  place. 

Now  if  souls  or  spirits  are  properly  in  a  place,  I  will  prove 
first  that  they  must  be  extended,  tlicy  must  be  long,  broad  and 
deep ;  and  then  they  must  be  of  some  shape  or  figure,  or  be 
liable  to  fill  the  inconvenience  to  which  dimension  and  shape  ex- 
pose them. 

Firsts  If  a  spirit  is  in  a  place  (suppose  a  parlour)  it  bas  a 
measurable  distance  from  the  north  wall  and  from  the  south ;  if 
theke  iwp  distances  added  together  make  not  up  the  whole  Icn^h 
oF  the  parlour,  then  the  soul  is  plainly  extended^  and  its  extent 
ts'  eqiial  to  that  defect  or  difference  of  measure.  But  if  those 
two  added  distances  do  make  up  the  \Uiolc  length,  then  the 
soul , is  excluded,  and  it  is  not  in  a  place:  Quod  e  rat  demoH- 
straudum. 

,  .\  Secoftdlj/j  If  the  i^orth  and  south  walls  of  tbia  parlour  by 
some  mighty  force  be  moved  uuiforoily  towards  one  anotber, 
they,  will  at  last  meet. au^I  be  contiguous  or  touch  each  otlKfi 
or  else  the  soul  will,  hinder  their  touching;  if  it  doe»  hinder 
their  touch,  tlien.it  ia  ^olid  as  well  as  extended,  and  y<QU  latk^ 
a  body  pf  it ;  if  it  dofli  not  hinder  tlieir  touching^  then  if  must 
bQ.  unsoli(A  e^teuKiup,  a^  must  penetrate  tlio  two  cpaiigupa* 
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lU,  and  must  have  one  part  of  it  penetrating  one  wall  (sup- 
le  an  inob  or  two)  and  the  other  the  other ;  and  thus  it  is  ex- 
ded  also ;  or  else  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  excluded 
m  all  place,  which  is  the  thing  that  was  to  be  proved. 

But  if  a  soul  be  extended,  it  has  dimensions,  it  is  certainly 
iped  or  figured  ;  for  since  it  is  not  infinite,  this  extension  has 
lita  on  all  sides;  and,  as  kas  been  elsewhere  mentioned,  the 
lit  of  all  extension  wbatsoever  is  figure  or  sliape. 

But  if  a  spirit  has  any  shape  or  figure,  I  would  ask  whether 
sould  not  lose  ]>art  of  this  shape  ?  i  am  sure  our  ideas  will 
9W  it.  Our  clearest  ideas  roust  allow  possible  division  to  every 
tended  figured  being  :  Whether  it  will  continue  after  division 
be  a  soul  and  to  think  or  no,  is  another  question ;  but  what  is 
aall  j  a  long  and  broad  and  deep  substance,  and  does  not  fill 
place,  doth  certainly  allow  one  part  of  this  aubstance  to  fill  one 
ic^,  and  another  another ;  and  why  may  not  the  two  parts  of 
iar  substance  be  divided,  and  thus  fill  two  distant  places  as  well  aa 
9  adjacent  places  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  its  being  one  conti-' 
um  and  bemg  indiscerptiblcj  since  it  is  plain  we  may  conceive 
any  extended  infinite  substance  as  divided,  and  as  existing  in 
0  places  when  divided.  Surely  division  does  not  nullify  either 
rt  of  what  was  before  an  extended  and  substantial  being.  Thia 
y  be  said  indeed,  but  it  is  said  not  only  without  ideas,  but  oon- 
ry  to  them. 

Agairij  If  my  spirit  has  any  shape,  it  is  surely  commensii* 
e  and  correspondent  to  my  whole  body,  or  to  some  part  of  it. 
len  I  would  enquire,  whether  the  soul  may  not  be  maimed  by 
\  audden  stroke  of  a  sword  or  bullet  which  carries  off  that  part 
the  body  ?  or  whether  it  contracts  or  shrinks  up  itself  to  avoid 
5  wound,  and  thus  grows  denser  in  that  part  than  it  was  before  i^ 
it  such  a  supposition  would  imply  a  aegree  of  solidity,  and 
luce  it  into  body.  In  short,  if  its  extension  be  any  thing  dif« 
ent  from  empty  space^  and  if  it  has  a  shape,  then  according 
our  clearest  ideas  it  must  be  divisible  in  its  own  nature, 
en  though  it  should  be  never  so  nimble  and  watchful  to  avoid 
y  corporeal  weapons,  or  though  it  should  be  subtle  enough  to 
netrate  them  ;  for  if  it  be  a  finite  figured  being,  it  must  be 
risible. 

jigaitii  I  would  query,  whether  or  no  the  one  whole  power 
cogitation  be  extended  through  the  whole  shape  and  bulk  of 
B  soul,  or  whether  a  distinct  lesser  |)ower  belongs  to  every  part 
it  ?  If  cogitation  belong  to  every  part  of  it  there  are  so  many 
gitative  beings,  or  so  many  thinking  powers  in  it,  as  there  are 
trts  of  extension  ;  if  the  whole  is  one  cogitative  power,  tbeq  I. 
3uld  enquire,  is  the  power  of  thinking  as  long,  and  broad,  aad 
!ep,  as  the  whole  soul  is  ?  I>oes  the  whole  dimension  of  the 
ul  operate  in  every  thought,  or  a  part  ouly  ?    1%  thia  ^uMii^ 
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len^h  of  the  soul  engaged  in  the  shortest  and  sliglitest  (bought: 
Or  does  one  part  of  the  soul  perceive  one  part  of  a  large  object 
and  another  another  ?  Then  a  small  part  of  the  soul  would  per- 
ceive a  small  object,  and  every  part  of  the  soul  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct conscious  being.  Agahij  If  part  of  the  soul  were  separa- 
ted, whether  the  same  power  of  cogHation  would  remain  entire 
in  the  other  pnrt,  or  would  this  power  be  any  way  impaired  or 
maimed?*  In  short,  it  seems  to  me,  that  those  who  suppose  s 
spirit  or  thinking  substance  to  be  extended,  do  first  conceive 
of  the  power  of  thinking  and  then  conceive  of  an  extended 
being,  ancf  join  these  two  in  their  minds  till  they  think  they 
have  made  them  one,  though  the  things  themselves  have  no 
cognation. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  a  power  o(     i 
thinking  can  have  any  contact  with  body,  so  neither  can  I  con-      ^ 
oeivc  in  proper  speech,  how  a  being  whose  nature  consists  in  con- 
sciousness and  activity,  without  extension  or  shape,  can  have  snf 
nearness  or  juxta-position  to  body  ;  for  if  it  be  near  a  body,  then 
it  may  be  nearer  and  nearer  till  at  last  it  touches,  or  till  the  sur- 
faces of  body  and  spirit  unite.     But  I  can  have  no  idea  of  a  sours     { 
touching  a  body,  any  more  than  how  a  thought  can  touch  or 
lie  near  to  a  piece  of  flesh  or  a  bone ;  for  the  very  idea  of  t 
thinking  power,  as  well  as  of  a  thought,  is  utterly  and  entirely 
distinct  from  the  idea  of  body,  as  any  two  ideas  can  be;  and 
I    think    Mr.  Locke   seems  to  allow   it,    §  32,   and    in   other 
places. 

Sect.  III. — The  first  Objection  against  the  Locality  of  Spirits 

answered, 

YOU  will  immediately  exclaim  then,  and  with  some  shew 
of  reason  too,  What !  cannot  a  spirit  be  in  a  place?  Is  not  yoac 
soul  in  your  own  body  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  every  where,  for 
then  it  would  be  infinite  ?  it  must  thcrel'ore  be  some  where,  and 

^  Th<*se  tort  of  qaefctions  are   by  do   means  so   ridiculous   and   of  to  littlfl 
weight  !D  tins  argument,  as  some  persons  would  pronounce  them.    The  learned  Dr« 
Simuel  CUrkR  iti  known  to  favour  and  suppose  ibe  eKienbion  or  ezpaosioo  of  tkc 
sOul,  and  yet  he  coof  sses  tiic  queries  about  the  (*xtensiou   and  the  divisibility  of 
a  conscious  being  or  spirit  tct  have  coosidi^rable  dificulty  in  tli'im.     These  are  bit 
words  »K  they  are   cited  in  a  Defence  of  h'tt  Demonstration  of  the  Being  ^  m.  God, 
p.  4:3.     <*  The  only  piopcrtii  s   we   certainly   and   indisputably  know  of  spirits, 
namely*  conscioumeu,  and  its  modest  do   prove  that  they  must  necessarily  be 
ind/tcerfiible  beio{(s.     And  am  evidently  as  the  kntiwo  properties  of  matter  prove  it 
to  be  certainly  a  discerptibfe  (or  divisible)  substance,  whatever  unkuowo  proper* 
tf-.>f  It  mav  be  endued  with;  so  evidently   the  kn'.wo   and  confessed  properties  of 
immoierial  beings,  prove  them  to  be  indiicerplible^  whatf  ver  unkncwo  property  they 
likbV.*e  may  be  endued   wilb.     How  fur  such  indiscerptibility  can  he  recobcikd 
aud   i>e  consistent  with  some  kind  of  erpansion,  that    is,  wnat  an  known  prof>cr« 
tiefr'=are  joined  together  with  the«e  kuuwu  ones  of  confcmmneis  and  tndisctrplih'sUtjf^ 
\%  afibther  question  of  considerable  diflicnlty."     It  is  plain  by  this  coi.ftss'Oo  thai 
tbfi^  great  philosopher  was  miicli  more  sure,  the  soni  was  conscions,  indivisible  asd 
ioimortali  thSQ  lie  wai  or.could  be  tbstthe  toul  was  extended. 


wl  nmtvhtre  maai  be  your  body,  bnauie  it  i«U  Mfwo  joor 
!>dy;  for  no  being  can  act  iijKin  any  thing  mt  a  distuice,  sccord- 
iff  to  tbe  old  maxim,  Nihil  agit  in  diiiaiu, 

Answ.  It  ia  limo,  1  tbinfc,  that  ihia  axiom  or  maxim  aliuuld 
e  now  exploded  by  men  of  learning,  since  Ibc  pbiloaophy  of 
lir  laaiG  Nenton  baa  [trevaileil  in  the  world.  We  find  in  bia 
^lem,  ifae  sun  and  tbe  jilanets,  ttliicli  arc  at  prodigious  dta- 
iDoea,  act  upon  eacb  otlier  by  an  attractive  Torde,  wbich  is  called 
le  law  vf  grarilalioa  t  nbicli  force  is  incemantly  iiiBucnoing 
II  parti  of  matter  to  act  upon  ell  olbur  parts  of  matter  in  their 
roporliouB,  be  Ihey  never  so  dislinl.  But  vvliat  ii  this  force  of 
Unction  or  gravitation,  bnl  a  punerful  appointment  of  tba 
>reator  i  Now,  if  bodies  can  act  npon  each  other,  witliout  con- 
Kl  or  proximiiy  of  place,  and  that  by  llie  ponerful  and  general 
olition  or  appointment  of  God,  nc  may  well  allow  spirits  to  act 
poo  bodiea,  without  any  proximity  to  them,  by  the  same  divine 
ppoiDtment  or  volition. 

It  is  granted,  that  the  soul,  tlioagli  it  be  supposed  to  have  it* 
hicf  residence  in  tbe  brain,  yet  moves  tbe  limbs  only  mediaUlf 
f  Dcrvea  or  strings  wbich  go  fruin  thebrain  to  (hose  limbs  which 
re  moved ;  but  it  moves  the  origin  or  extremities  of  those  nerves, 
r  aome  aplrituoua  parts  about  them,  wbich  arc  in  the  brain  im- 
mediately  by  its  will ;  that  is,  when  the  soul  wills  to  move  a  limb» 
lose  nerves  are  first  moved.  Now  I  would  emjuire,  does  it 
lOTe  these  extremities  of  nerves  ever  the  easier  for  being  placed 
ear  tbem?  Not  at  all:  for  the  soul  of  a  ploughman  knowi 
letn  not,  and  yet  moves  tbem  as  regularly  and  as  well  as  a  phi« 
aopfaer.  None  of  our  aouls  are  conscioua  of  these  nerves,  or 
le  extremities  of  them,  though  your  philosophy  should  place 
le  soul  never  so  close  to  tbem  ;  our  does  its  power  of  motion 
Klend  to  any  of  the  atoms  or  fibres  which  compose  those  ncrvea 
Udt  are  so  near  the  aoul,  ao  as  to  be  able  to  replace  them,  if 
■eompoaed ;  and  yet  as  soon  as  tbe  soul  wills  to  move  the  dia- 
int  limbs,  according  to  tbe  laws  of  animal  nature,  which  Ood 
••  ordained,  these  distant  limbi  obey  and  move,  the  aoul  bein^ 
pHvant  whether  there  are  any  such  nerves  or  no,  tliougb  it  bo 
opposed  to  reaide  among  them,  or  close  to  them.  Yoa  see  IbeD^ 
hia  aupposed  situation  or  residence  of  the  soul,  in  any  part  of  the 
oAy  wbatsoever,  atlaius  no  manner  of  advantage  towards  its 
tatting  those  parts  of  (he  body  into  tnolioo,  nor  towards  its  bet— 
er  knowledge  of  that  part  whero  you  suppoae  it  to  reside,  m 
hali  be  proved  immediately. 

Bsit.  1^  present  I  would  endeavour  to  make  thia  matter  yet 
■Uoer  concerning  the  aoul's  power,  or  rather  impotence,  to  move 
lodiea ;  and  to  tbat  end  let  me  put  (his  queslion,  viz.  whether  a 
cparate  aoul.  or  spirit  mast  be  tacaUy  and  actually  ipread 
Anugk  a.  ^hidf  mmmtfaHt  and  co-erlendcd  with  it,  if  Qni. 
ce  8 
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gave  it  coimnisBion  in  an  immediate  manner  to  move  m  «ioim Ar/jr, 
since  a  mountain  is  only  a  heap  of  earthy  particles,  and   not  aa 
organized  body,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  moved  by  strings  or 
springs  of  nerves  and  muscles,  a^  an  animal  body  is  i    And  whe- 
ther the  same  spirit  must  shrink  itself  up  to  the  size  of  a  gram 
of  wheats  if  God  gave  it  its  next  commission  only  to  move  lo 
small  a  thing  ?     Whether  these  contradictions  or  shrinkings  of  the 
spirit  would   be  performed  by  mutual   penetrations  of  its  own 
parts  ?     Or  rather  whether  God's  powerful  ap|M>intment  both  of 
the  mountain  and  the  grain  to  be  moved  at  the  volition  of  tlie 
spirit,  be  not  a  sufficient  philosophical  account  of  this  spirit's 
power  to  move  the  mountain  or  the  grain  by  its  volition  without 
proximities  or  contacts,  diffusions  or  contractions  ? 

I  would  enquire  yet  further,  whether  God  could  not  appoist 
my  spirit,  while  it  is  united  to  my  body,  to  exert  a  volition,  which 
should  in  an  immediate  way  move  a  grain  of  wheat  placed  at  two 
yards  distance  from  my  body  ?  Did  he  not  give  the  prophets  asd 
apostles  j)ower  by  their  volition  to  heal  the  sick  by  a  word,  sod 
make  happy  changes  in  several  sick  bodies  which  they  did  not 
touch  ?  And  whether,  if  my  soul  had  such  a  power  immediately 
to  move  a  distant  grain  of  wheat,  it  must  be  extended  through 
all  the  intermediate  space  between  my  body  and  that  erain, 
that  so  it  might  be  nearer  to  it,  in  order  to  act  upon  it  ?  And  if 
there  be  no  necessity  of  this  extension,  or  stretcliint^  so  far  as  the 
grain  of  wheat,  in  order  to  move  it,  why  must  a  soul  or  spirit 
be  supposed  to  have  any  proximity  to  a  body,  in  order  to  niove 
it  by  a  volition  ? 

May  we  not  conclude  from  all  these  considerations,  that  tbt 
power  of  a  spirit  to  move  a  body,  or  to  move  several  bodies  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  is  not  innate  in  the  spirit  itself,  but  rather 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  supreme  will  of  God,  and  iiis  particU" 
lar  appointment  or  commission  ?  And  when  this  is  done  accord* 
ing  to  the  common  and  uniform  course  of  things  which  God  has 
established  in  the  world,  it  is  called  nature^  or  the  law  of  nO' 
ture ;  but  when  it  is  not  according  to  this  natural  course  of 
things,  it  is  called  miracle :  But  that  all  spirits  moving  matter 
have  this  power  only  by  special  divine  appointments. 

The  great  law  of  attraction  or  gravitation  in  the  corporeal 
world,  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  this  doctrine  of  a 
spirit  moving  bodies.  If  one  planet  act  upon  another  at  a  great 
distance  by  way  of  attraction,  according  to  the  universal  and 
original  laws  of  attraction,  it  is  said  io  io  \i  naturally;  bat  if 
in  any  instance  tliis  attraction  differ  from  the  original  law,  it  is 
called  miracle ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  originally  the 
effects  of  an  almighty  divine  volition  or  ap|>oiutment. 

Note,  All  the  queries  which  1  have  put,  with  regard  to  a 
spirit's  moving  one  or  moire  bodies  neai*er  or  more  distanti  may 
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be  repeate*!  in  the  same  manner  willi  rc^-ard  to  a  sj»irlf  s  corisri- 
ousness  or  sensation  of  the  motions  ol'  one  or  more  bodies.  I  have 
intiinatcd  this  already,  but  1  will  speak  of  it  now  a  little  more 
parlieuiariy.  As  I  cannot  conceive  how  proximity  between  spirit 
and  body  should  enable  it  to  excite  any  motion  in  that  body,  so 
Mlher  can  proximity  give  that  mind  any  consciousness  of  that 
body's  niotiousy  and  therefore  I  must  impute  this  also  to  divine 
appointment,  and  to  that  only. 

For  let  us  consider  a  little.  Suppose  the  soul  to  reside  in 
tbe  brain,  or  let  it  be  diffused  through  the  whole  body,  (it  is  the 
aanie  thing  in  my  argument)  it  is  still  supposed  to  penetrate  the 
part  where  it  resides,  or  to  be  co-extended  with  it ;  but  this  co- 
extension  with  the  body,  or  with  any  part  of  it,  does  by  no  means 
g:ive  it  a  consciousness  of  the  parts  which  it  penetrates ;  for  if  it 
did,  then  every  human  8])irit  would  know  precisely  where  if 
dwelia,  whether  it  resided  in  the  whole  body,  or  in  any  particu- 
lar part  of  it.  If  it  were  ditTused  through  the  whole  body,  every 
liuaian  soul  would  be  an  exquisite  anatomist,  and  be  conscious  of 
all  ita  l>owels,  muscles,  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  &c.  and  know 
irhat  fibres  were  discomposed  when  any  animal  disorder  or  pain 
aroae  in  tbe  body  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience. 

Agaifti  If  the  soul  resided  locally  in  any  particular  part  of 
tbe  body,  or  of  the  brain,  and  received  its  consciousuesses  from 
its  ro-extension  with  that  ]>art,  the  contests  about  the  common 
sentoryt  whether  it  be  the  pineal  glandy  or  tbe  extreme  orisin  of 
^ach  nerve  J  or  the  whole  brain^  would  quickly  be  decided  by 
every  human  spirit,  for  it  would  be  conscious  of  the  place  of  ita 
«wn  residence.  But  this  also  is  contrary  to  all  experience  ;  for 
tbe  best  philosophers  are  ignorant  to  this  day,  what  is  that  pre- 
ciae  part  of  the  brain  whence  the  soul  immediately  derives  ita 
notice  of  sensible  things,  i.  e.  where  is  the  common  sensory. 

Yet  further,  it  is  evident,  that  this  spirit  which  is  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  brain,  because  we  feel  ourselves  think  as  it  were 
in  the  brain,  is  much  more  conscious  of  other  motions  in  distant 
parts  of  the  body,  than  it  is  of  the  particles  in  the  brain,  which 
it  is  supposed  to  penetrate  ;  it  is  conscious  not  only  of  shapes, 
motions  and  magnitudes  of  outward  bodies,  by  their  impressions 
on  tbe  organs  of  sense,  but  it  is  also  conscious  of  sensible  quali- 
fies, colours,  sounds,  cold,  heat,  &c.  though  they  come  from 
far  distant  bodies :  It  is  conscious  of  ease,  appetite,  pain,  &c. 
in  parts  distant  from  the  brain  ;  it  is  in  short  conscious  of  every 
4liio|r  that  God  has  thought  fit  to  make  it  conscious  of  for  the 
preservation  and  use  of  animal  nature,  and  for  all  the  purposes 
of  this  present  life ;  and  yet  it  is  not  conscious  of  the  shape,  or 
motion,  or  situation  of  the  small  fibres,  or  pulpous  or  nervous 
parts  of  the  brain,  where  it  is  supposed  to  reside,  and  which  it 
is  supposed  to  penetrate ;  all  which  is  a  plain  proof  that  itns  not 
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toy  proximity  to  (he  body  in  place  that  givea  it  those  sepsationi 
and  this  consciousness,  but  the  sovereign  will  and  appoiatment 
of  the  God  of  nature. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  me  then,  how  far  can  this  potrer  ei* 
ttndf  which  God  gives  a  spirit  to  be  conscious  of  matter^  or  to 
fooue  it  ?    Can  a  soul  be  conscious  of  bodies  a  mile  loug?  Caa     |  ^'; 
a  siDgle  spirit  remove  a  great  mountain  by  volition  ?  Can  a  crea- 
ted mind  be  conscious  of  every  atom  in  a  mountain  ?  Where  does 
ha  conscious  or  its  motive  power  end  ?  If  these  powers  arise  only 
from  divine  appointment,  why  may  it  not  be  conscious  of  everj 
part  of  this  globe  of  earth,  if  God  appoint  it  ?    Nay,  the  cnquir) 
(say  you)  might  be  enlarged  ;  why  may  not  the  same  spirit  mov^ 
tiie  moon,  or  be  conscious  of  the  other  distant  planets,    all  at  tU-^ 
lane  time,  if  God  please  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  That  we  arc  utterly  ignorant  of  the  limit 
of  the  power  of  spirits ;  but  we  know  they   are  not  infinite 
though  spirits  have  no  natural  consciousness  or  motivity  of  mat' 
ter,  out  what  God  gives  them  by  special  coromiasion,  yel  it  ii 
possible  that  some  may  be  capable  of  receiving  more  numerous^^^ 
more  extensive,  more  complicated  ideas  than  others,  and  ^ 

quently  may  have  a  larger  commission.     Some  may  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  taking  in,  and  of  attending  to  no  more  than  one  id( 
at  once,  and  some  may  attend  to  ten  or  ten  thousand.    It  is  aaidj 
that  Julius  Caesar  could  write  himself,  and  dictate  to  aevei 
clerks  at  the  same  time.     It  is  possible,  for  ought  I  know,  that 
spirit  may  be  united  to  the  sun,  and   be  conscious  of  every  ray, 
and  at  once  take  cognizance  of  all  the  eficcts  and  influences 
those  myriads  of  rays  on  every  planetary  world.     And  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  motive  power  may  keep  pace  with  such  an  ex« 
tensive  consciousness.     Surely  there  may  be  a  vast  variety  in  the 
native  capacities  of  intellectual  beings,  and  yet  none  of  them 
have   communications   with    the    material   world,    without  the 
appointment  of  their  maker.    It  is  probable,  that  according  to 
their  native  powers  of  receiving  a  multitude  of   simultaneous 
ideas,  God  may  employ  some  in  a  vastly  larger  sphere  than  others. 

And  yet  also  it  must  he  observed,  that  it  is  possible  the  great 
God  may  employ  some  spirits  in  a  wider  sphere  of  consciousness 
or  motivity,  without  being  themselves  and  in  their  own  nature 
more  ca))acious  of  ideas,  or  more  powerful ;  much  less  must  we 
suppose  them  to  be  longer  or  broader  than  their  fellows,  or  to 
have  any  manner  of  shape  or  dimensions  at  all.  The  soul  of 
a  dwarf  may  be  as  potent  in  itself  as  the  soul  of  a  giant,  but 
God  has»  <!^iven  one  a  commission  to  move  a  larger  engine  of  flesh 
than  the  other.  Neither  the  intellectual  capacities,  nor  the  di- 
mensions of  souls  should  be  measured  by  the  bulk  or  height  of 
the  animal. 
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Sect.  IV. — Other  Objections  atiswered  against  the  Locality  of 

Spirits. 

ARE  not  spirits  in  some  place  ?  Do  they  not  fill  up  some 
space  ?  Must  they  not  have  some  relation  of  situation  to  bodies, 
as  being  near  or  distant  ?  It  will  be  exceeding  strange  to  say, 
Jfy  spirit  is  not  properly  or  locally  in  my  body;  surely  you  will 
tell  me,  it  must  exist  some  where  or  no  where ;  if  it  exist  sorUe 
vhere,  it  must  either  fill  all  space,  and  exist  every  where,  or  it 
must  fill  a  part  of  space,  and  that  is  still  some  where;  it  must 
either  be  circumscribed  in  some  part  of  my  body,  or  be  diffused 
through  the  whole  of  it ;  for  if  it  exitt  no  where j  it  has  na 
existence. 

Let  us  consider  this  argument  in  its  several  parts.  First, 
it  is  gpranted,  that  spirits  do  not  exist  or  reside  every  where^  they 
are  not  infinite ;  and  1  will  grant  also,  that  they  do  not  properly 
enisi  or  reside  any  where,  for  they  exist  without  any  other  relation 
lo  place,  tlian  what  arises  from  their  powers  or  operations  on 
matter  ;  they  have  no  such  relation  to  place  as  bodies  have,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  philosophically  said,  M^  exist  or  reside  no 
where ;  that  is,  though  God  has  given  human  spirits  commission 
to  act  immediately  on  their  own  particular  bodies,  and  on  no 
other,  yet  they  have  no  measurable  relation  to  place,  they  have 
DO  proper  nearness  or  distances  to  or  from  those  bodies,  although 
they  act  upon  them  by  divine  appointment,  and  receive  influencca 
from  ttiem  ;  but  properly  they  belong  to  another  rank  of  natures, 
another  world  of  beings,  which  require  only  activity  and  consci* 
ooaness,  and  do  not  require  any  pro|)er  situation  to  be  given  them 
any  space  to  possess,  or  place  to  exist  or  reside  in,  though  the 
objects  on  which  they  act,  or  of  which  they  are  conscious,  have 
proper  situation  or  place. 

And  if  there  be  any  sort  of  separate  spirits  which  have  no 
vehicles  (as  they  are  called)  and  which  are  not  united  to  matter, 
or  which  have  no  commission  from  God  to  act  upon  any  ma*  • 
terial  being,  or  to  be  conscious  of  it,  they  are  most  properly  im 
where,  in  strict  philosophy ;  that  is,  they  seem  to  stand  more  free 
from  all  locality  or  relation  to  place,  since  their  powers  and 
operations  having  no  material  objects,  give  them  no  pretences  t# 
situation  or  residence  in  or  .near  any  body  whatsoever;  and  aa 
there  is  no.part  of  matter  which  they  are  related  to  by  mutual 
action  or  passion,  so  neitlier  hyjuxta  position  or  contact  But 
you  will  say,  if  iny  soul  be  separated  from  my  body  at  London, 
it  may  know  after  its  separation  thatii  is  somewhere  bear  liondoni 
that  it  is  not  in  China,  that  it  is  not  in  the  •  moon,  not  in 
Jupiter,  or  one  of  his  satellites;  it  must  beoonsoiouaof  its  be- 
ing and  thinking  in  some  pkce  of  this  universe  rather  thaq  in 
another. 

I  answer.  Perhaps  not ;  for  when  once  the  bws  of  unions 
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iitt  brDkan,  file tOQl  oeiset to  beeomeiottiof  the  fRrcMnoe  ef 
body,  ftod  of  all  properties  df  bodj,  of  plaee,  notion,  dinaiwe 
^m,  or  proRimiiy  4o  any  bo^y  whalioever ;  tot  it  eanoot  be 
oooacious  of  bodies  nor  proximity  to  tbenii  bMt,  by  the  egeiin  ef  i 
thone  bodies  upoo  it  and  ezcitiiig  sensatioDs  ia  jjiK ; ,  but  no  booics.  ' 
can  act  upoo  a  separate  spirit,  withool  a  Jiew  difioe  appouUmeaty 
nor  excite  ia  it  any  sensation.    .... 

Yet  you  wiU  replf^  May  not  the.aod  be  among  bodiea  and* 
near  to  tbem,  though  it  be-  not  oonsoions  of  it  ? 

And  I  repl^  aho,  By  no  mtans ;  for  ivhatsoerer  hath  proxi^-r 

jnity  to  any  body;  may  have  a  greater  and  greater  proximity^.^ 

till  at  last  it  touch,  or  till  its  surface  be  United  to  the  surnee  of  tha.'^ 

body ;  but  this  Ive  haTe  proved  to  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  na-^ 

t  ture  of  a  spirit,  viz.  to  hftve  any  shape  or  sumce. 

I  come  now  to  answer  the  $eeond  part  of  the  dilemma,  andM 
that  b,  that  if  a  spirit  txitts  no  wkere^  it  has  no  existtnee,^ 
This  is  a  mighty  cannon  played  upon  me  from  among  die  an-  -^ 
dent  artillery  of  axioms,   tix.  duod  nut&H  eU  twn  etf,  that   : 
which  is  no  where,  has  no  being.    But  since  this  wmm  it  not 
evident  enough  to  be  granted,  I  think  it  can  never  be  proved; 
and  since  it  is  borrowed  merely  Arom  the  world  of  sense  and 
matter,  it  does  not  affect  the  doctrine  of  minds  or  spirits,  which 
are  thiokiDg  powers,  and  whose  essence  and  life  consists  in  per- 
petual conscious  activity.    This  corporeal  maxim  can  do  no 
more  execution  here,  than  a  cannon  ball  would  do  on  an  army 
of  angels  ;  for  though  a  body  cannot  be  without  being  simie 
wAere,  yet  a  spirit,  which  is  a  conscious  active  power,  may  have 
a  real  existence,  and  yet  have  no  proper  place ;  that  is,  may  re« 
^sido  or  be  situated  no  where  in  the  sense  I  have  explained  if, 
i.  c.  have  no  proximity  of  situation  to  bodies,  or  fill  up  no  sup- 
posed dimensions  of  space. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  forms  of  speech  in  all  languages  are 
WIrawn  from  our  converses  with  corporeal  and  sensible  things 
round  about  us,  which  require  locality  ^  or  a  proper  place  to  exist 
in ;  and  our  words  and  phrases  are  not  made  for  the  world  of 
'Spirits,  hot  the  world  of  bodies ;  nor  can  they  so  happily  express 
the  ideas  that  belong  to  spirits,  as  if  we  could  speak  of  inteike* 
tyal  bdngs  in  their  own  proper  language.  And  since  our  spirits 
id  this  present  state  are  united  to  animal  bodies,  or  act  upon- 
them,  we.  borrow  twenty  forms  of  expression  concerning  our 
spirits,  which  originally  and  properly  belong  only  to  bodies ; 
apd  being  trailed  up  from  our  infsnoy  to  this  sort  of  language, 
we  are  ready  to  imagine  our  souls  to  be  some  thin  airy  sort  of' 
l)odies,  as  the  soul  is  pourtrayed,  as  I  remember  in  Commenius*M 
Picius  OHns^  which  I  learnt  at  sebool.  We  suppose  s[nrits  to 
have  a  subtle  sort  of  extension  and  figure,  anctto  require  aplaee 
|o  c^stlo  aa  much  as  bodies.    Nor  is  it  possible,  nor  is  it  need- 
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dl  in  our  way  of  common  discourse,  to  alter  our  lann^a^  and 
change  the  form  of  our  expressions  concerning  spirits  which  are 
Kirrowed  from  corporeal  tilings,  provided  when  we  come  to  phi- 
oaophise  more  accurately  about  them,  we  do  not  explain  them  ia 
I  consistency  with  the  nature  of  spirits.  Let  us  see  then  whether 
ire  cannot  in  a  philosophical  manner  declare  what  is  the  Ubi  or 
Wherencu  of  a  spirit,  and  account  for  the  common  expressions  of 
i  spirit's  existence  in  such  a  place,  and  its  motion  from  place  (o 
ylace. 

Sect.  V. — The  Ubi  or  Whereness  of  a  Spirit, 

SPIRITS,  in  common  and  familiar  language,  are  said  to 
te^  and  to  have  their  existence  or  residence  in  or  near  those  parts 
if  matter  on  which  they  exert  their  immediate  activity,  or  whera- 
loever  they  have  an  immediate  consciousness.  This  is  properly 
heir  ubi  or  whereness.  So  my  soul  is  said  to  be  in  my  bodi/y  or 
iniled  to  this  body  of  mine,  because  it  is  conscious  of  the  motions 
)r  impressions  made  on  my  body,  and  has  many  sensations  and 
maginations  by  the  means  or  occasions  of  this  flesh  and  blood, 
md  because  it  acts  upon  or  moves  this  animal  engine  ;  whereas 
t  is  not  conscious  of  the  motions  or  impressions  of  other  bodiesi 
lor  does  it  act  upon  them  or  move  them  as  it  does  my  own.* 

And  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  the  spirii^s  union  to  a  bodjff 
[viz.)  that  thout^h  my  soul  has  in  its  own  nature,  and  merely  of 
tself,  no  consciousness  of,  or  |>ower  of  agency  upon,  any  particle 
if  matter  ;  yet  the  great  Uod,  the  father  of  spirits^has  appointed 
iiy  soul  to  be  thus  conscious  of  some  motions  of  my  body,  and  to 
javc  some  power  of  agency  upon  it :  Uc  has  given  my  soul  this 
individual  animal  machine,  this  appointed  s])herc  or  station  of  my 
)ody,  from  which  to  receive  sensations,  and  in  which  to  excite 
motions. 

Now  for  tliis  reason  mt/-  soul  is  said  to  move  where  my  body 
novesy  and  to  dicell  where  my  body  dwells,  because  its  |>ower  iif 
mmediate  consciousness  and  activity  are  confined  to  this  animal 
kody  of  mine.  Tlie  body  being  the  gross  and  visible  engine 
whereby  all  our  human  affairs  and  transactions  are  carried  on,  and 
the  soul,  the  active  agent  being  invisible,  we  speuk  of  everything 
that  the  man  does  in  language  suited  to  his  body  rather  than  tu 
his  soul ;  men  generally  supposing  the  soul  to  be  a  kind  oi appen- 
dix or  superadded  principle  to  the  body  ;  whereas  in  philosophi- 
cal truth,  the  body  is  rather  the  appendix  or  instrument  of  the 
soul.  But  it  is  proper  for  us  still  to  conform  to  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  world  in  speaking  of  these  subjects,  just  as  the 
roost  exquisite  astronomers  speak  of  the  sun-rising  and  sun  set ^ 
ting,  and  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars,  though  they 
know  that  the  sun  abides  in  the  centre  of  the  planetary  world,  and 
the  fixed  stars  have  no  motion,  and  that  the  earth  and  the  other 
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fdaoeti  are  the  only  bodies  that  perforin  these  diamali  menstmaf 
and  annual  xnotioos. 

For  this  reason  the  soul  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  in  Ais  brainy 
because  it  is  more  immediately  conscious  of  some  present  seoti« 
ble  object,  when  the  motions  or  impressions  made  on  the  outirard 
parts  of  the  body  or  organs  of  sense  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  by 
the  nerves  :  And  if  this  conveyance  be  interrupted  between  the 
extreme  parts  and  the  brain,  the  soul  has  no  sensation,  noconsd* 
ousness  ot  what  is  done  to  the  extreme  parts.  We  say  also  the 
soul  resides  in  the  brain,  because  it  more  immediately  exerts  its 
motive  power  upon  some  parts  of  the  brain,  or  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  there,  whensoever  the  soul  designs  to  move  the  body; 
and  also  because  when  we  set  ourselves  to  think  or  to  reinemlier 
any  idea,  we  do  as  it  were  feel  the  soul  employing  the  brain. 

Now  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  say,  My  soul  or  iwy 
spirit  is  in  tny  bodi/^  we  may  say  also  concerning  the  great  God, 
die  infinite  spirit,  that  he  is  present  every  where^  i.  e.  he  is  imme- 
diately conscious  of  every  property,  figure  and  motion  of  every 
part  of  matter  in  the  universe,  and  of  every  thought  of  every 
created  mind.  His  will  bath  an  actual  agency  on  every  created 
being,  at  least  so  far  as  to  maintain  or  support  them  in  their  na- 
ture  and  existence  ;  and  he  has  an  immediate  and  unlimited 
power  of  acting  upon  every  part  of  matter,  and  u))on  every  crea- 
ted  spirit ;  and  therefore  God  is  said  to  be  omnipresent^  or  present 
with  all  things^  even  as  my  soul,  which  hath  a  limited  conscious- 
ness of  several  of  ^^®  motions  and  impressions  caused  in  this  my 
animal  body,  and  a  limited  power  of  agency  upon  it,  is  said  to 
be  present  with  my  body. 

And  if  we  extend  our  thoughts  beyond  all  the  real  creation 
into  the  supposed  emptiness  or  imaginary  space,  we  may  as  well 
assent,  that  the  ubiety  of  God  reaches  to  all  the  supposed  infinity 
of  empty  space  ;  that  is,  that  his  k  ^owledge  extends  to  all  things 
that  are,  or  shall  be,  or  can  be,  and  that  he  has  a  power  of  ifD« 
mediate  agency  to  create  what  he  pleases,  through  ail  the  infinite 
void  or  empty  nothing,  or  wheresoever  there  is  notliing  already 
created. 

This  immediate  and  universal  consciousness  and  agency  of 
the  supreme  spirit  on  all  things,  is  the  omnipresence  of  God,  and 
this  perhaps  is  the  only  true  notion  of  his  immensitij  ;  and  yet 
this  infinite  consciousness  and  activity  of  God,  which  are  his  very 
self,  have  no  measurable  or  unmeasurable  relation  either  to  body 
or  to  space,  as  the  parts  of  extension  or  quantity  have  to  eadi 
other  ;  and  therefore  we  say,  he  is  in  no  place  m  strict  and  philo* 
sophical  language,  thoug^h  in  common  speech  and  in  the  langua^ 
of  scripture,  which  is  suited  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  God  is  said 
to  fill  all  things,  and  to  exist  even/  where,  in  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell,  because  of  his  immediate  consciousness  of  ail  beings  what 
Mud  wiiercsocver  they  are,  uud  U'v<^  Y\o\\ev  cit  Immediate  agency 
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pon  them.  This  is  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  power.  And 
ddeed  this  idea  of  infinite  power  and  knowledge  has  no  manner 
f  connexion  with  extension  or  space,  any  more  than  the  idea  of 
dfinite  apace  or  emptiness  has  with  knowledge  and  power :  They 
imve  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  each  other  as  attributes  of  the  same 
obatance. 

But  now  if  we  could  suppose  the  very  substance  of  the  bles* 
led  God  to  be  really  long,  broad  and  deep,  and  to  be  actually  exp- 
ended through  the  whole  universe  of  matter,  and  through  all 
ma^nary  space,  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by  it  toward 
he  aggrandizing  of  his  own  majesty,  or  our  ideas  of  him  ?  What 
xnild  he  do  more  by  this  supposed  infinite  extension  of  his  sub* 
itance,  than  to  be  immediately  conscious  of  all  things,  and  to 
lave  an  immediate  power  aud  influence  upon  all,  to  know  all 
NMsibles,  and  give  them  existence  when  he  please  ?  And  this 
s  aa  fully  and  honourably  attributed  to  him  in  my  way  of  tbinkingp 
fkbont  any  of  those  inconveniences,  and  those  harsh  or  absurd 
deaa  and  speeches  which  arise  from  attributing  extension  with  all 
tt  consequences  to  the  great  and  blessed  Qod. 

Conclusion, — But  after  all  our  best  philosophemes  on  the  na» 
lure  of  spirits,  we  must  confess  our  great  ignorance  of  that  more 
glorious  and  noble  part  of  the  creation.  We  are  immersed  in  the 
iflTairs  of  sense  and  matter,  and  imposed  upon  perpetually  by  the 
prejudices  arising  thence  :  And  when  we  endeavour  to  quit  our- 
lelves  of  them,  and  to  turn  our  backs  entirely  upon  sensible  ideas^ 
we  are  in  danger  of  wandering  into  darkness,  and  sometimes  per* 
haps  of  going  beyond  our  clear  and  distinct  perceptions.  The 
best  thing  we  can  do  is,  to  guard  against  those  ideas  of  spirits 
which  have  any  gross  absurdities  attending  them  ;  and  particular- 
ly to  stand  afar  off  from  those  opinions  which  would  bear  in  any 
indecent  and  dishonourable  ideas,  upon  God  the  supreme  Spirit* 
I  would  assert  nothing  with  confidence  on  so  abstruse  a  subject; 
I  would  retract  all  the  expressions  that  savour  of  too  much  assu* 
rar.ce  ;  perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  whole  set  of  sentiments  i 
I  am  therefore  ready  to  renounce  them  all,  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
another  scheme  more  just  and  more  natural.  And  if  I  am  forced 
lo  retain  these  opinions,  it  is  only  for  want  of  better,  till  I  retire 
firom  this  world.  I  hope  then  to  see  as  I  am  seen^  and  know  as  I 
am  known ;  to  have  clearer  and  juster  ideas  of  what  lam  and 
what  God  is  ;  and  to  join  with  the  holy  millions  of  apirita  in  the 
heavenly  world,  to  pay  honours  to  my  dreator-tpirit^  more  agree- 
able to  the  dignity  of  my  own  nature  and  the  incomprehensible 
graadeurs  of  bis  majesty.    Amen. 


ESSAY  VII. 
The  Departing  Soul. 


SOME  persons  have  been  Tery  solicitous  (o  know  bow  (b^ 
Ion  I  goes  out  of  the  body  when  a  good  man  dies  ;    how  it  panes 
through  the  air  and  elherial   regions;  and ,  leaving  the  itsn 
bdiind,  how  it  soars  np  to  the  third  heaven.    They  arc- much  at 
a  loss  to  tell  how  long  it  is  a  going  this  wondrous  journej,  and 
in  what  region  of  those  upper  worlds  its  final  mansioa  is  ;  espe- 
cially  since  the  new  philosophy  has  found  those  regions  to  be  is 
\ery  vast,  that  a  canUon  bullet  would  spend  many  ages  in  travel- 
ling to  the  nearest  star,  or  from  one  star  to  another.     They  are 
^et  further  puzzled  to  conceive  whether  a  soul  departing  from  soy 
place,  V.  c.  from  London  at  noon,  would  find  out  its  friend  wko 
died  there  the  foregoing  midnight^  since  a  direct  ascent  would  en- 
crease  their  distance  and  separation,  far  as  the  zenith  is  from  the 
nadir,  and  they  are  as  much  puzzled  to  determine,  whether  the 
immense  outmost  space  be  their  dwelling,  or  some  one  part  of  it 
only. 

I  confess  while  wc  consider  human  souls  united  to  bodies, 
we  are  wont  to  speak  of  their  absence  and  presence^  their  plac&i 
of  residence  and  their  removes  according  to  the  station,  place  and 
motion  of  those  bodies  to  which  they  are  united.  This  is  tbe 
common  language  of  all  mankind  ;  nor  is  there  any  sufficient  rca« 
son  to  alter  it.  It  is  evident,  and  without  all  controversy,  that 
bodies  must  necessarily  have  relation  to  place  :  And  when  angels 
assume  corporeal  vehicles,  the  case  is  iho  same  with  them  as  with 
human  souls  ;  they  may  therefore  be  said  to  move  and  fly  from 
place  to  place.  Gabriel  being  caused  to  Jly  swiftly  ;  Dan.  ix.21. 
touched  Daniel  in  the  evening.  Angels  have  their  places  of  re« 
sidence  or  removal  in  this  respect. 

There  is  also  certainly  a  local  heaven,  where  the  body  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  is,  and  Enoch  and  £lijah,  who  went  from  this 
worlil  and  carried  their  bodies  witli  them  ;  and  there  are 
other  saints  that  were  the  companions  of  their  Lord's  re« 
surrcction,  who  doubtless  ascended  with  him  intogloiy  ;  Mat. 
xxvii.  52. 

Whether  this  heaven  be  one  certain  determined  palace  among 
the  planets  or  near  the  stars  ;  .  or  whether  it  be  this  solar  system 
wherein  we  dwell,  through  all  parts  of  which  they  puss  swift  as 
sun  beams,  and  make  this  whole  planetary  world  their  palace; 
these  things  cannot  yet  be  fully  determined  by  us.  I  confess  I 
much  question  whether  the  range  of  human  happy  beings  extends 
through  all  the  fixed  stars. 
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That  ezpreasion  of  ascending  far  above  all  heavens,  vt  hich  is 
[)ltcd  lo  Christ ;  Epb.  iv.  10.  is.  eabily  reconciUble  to  this 
icme,  though  his  Dody  rose  no  higher  than  to  some  plauet  in 
r  solar  world  ;  since  his  descending  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
rthy  in  the  same  text,  sjguifies  no  more  than  his  going  into  a 
;)ulchre,  perhaps  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  ground.  So  thut 
3  exposition  of  those  texts  is  not  to  be  measured  by  yards  or 
les  ;  but  aa  the  one  expresses  great  abasement^  so  the  other 
eat  exaltation^  in  such  language  as  is  suited  to  the  apprehen- 
ds of  the  \ulgar  part  of  mankind,  which  all  learned  men  ac- 
owledgo  to  be  the  common  language  of  scripture. 

Now  concerning  departed  souls,  if  we  allow  them  to  be  im- 
sdiatdy  furnished  with  new  vehicles,  so  as  never  to  have  any 
igle  and  separate  existence  in  their  own  pure  spiritual  nature, 
sn  we  may  talk  of  their  rising,  and  moving,  and  residing,  in  all 
e  local  language  that  belongs  to  bodies ;  we  may  then  trace 
eir  ascei^t  through  the  aerial  regions  and  foUow  their  flijgUt 
rough  the  planetary  worlds,,  if  we  know  where  to  stop  and  uU 
i  them  in  a  proper  place. 

Nor  am  I  so  averse  to  this  opinion  as  to  renounce  or  dis- 
lim  it  utterly^  It  is  possible  it  may  be  so  appointed  by  the  bles- 
d  God,  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  all  the  worlds  of  minds  and 
dies.  I  know  not  of  any  person  living  who  is  so  sagacious  as 
have  pryed  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world,  and  tobe 
le  to  tell  us  certainly  how  spirits  Uve,  and  act,  and  converse 
ere  :  Nor  have  we  had  ^^y  of  the  departed  souls  among  men 
iio  have  come  back  to.giveus  an  account  oi  these  affairs.  There 
a  mysterious  darknesa  spread  over  the  face  of  the  unseen  re^ 
ons  to  hide  them  from  mortal  view  :  And  it  is  wisely  ordained 
'  our  Creator  that  we  should  live  in  this  world  by  faith,  and  not 
'  >5ig/it.  We  are  sure  we  must  shortly  nut  off  these  tabernacles  ; 
id  though  the  spirits  of  good  men  shall  be  immediately  invested 
itli  a  holy  and  happy  immortality,  yet  whether  they  shall  be 
othed  or  furnished  with  material  vehicles  of  any  kind  is  not  S9 
'ident,  and  consequently  what  they  shall  have  to  do  with  place 
id  motion  is  not  so  easy  to  determine. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  places  and  motions  of  depart* 
1  souls,  and  yet  conceive  them  as  perfectly  separate  from 
1  matter,  we  talk  perhajis  but  in  a  mere  vulgar,  figurative  or 
iproper  way,  and  in  such  language  as  our  infancy  and  prejudice 
Nrrow  from  sensible  objects  round  us  4  and  not  agreeable  to  the 
liiosophical  nature  and  reason  of  thin^ ;  in  which  respect  pur^ 
lirits  do  not  6eem  to  be  capable  of  connuement  to  a  place,  or  any 
*oper  local  motion  to  or  from  it,  because  they  have  no  figure^ 
lape  nor  dimensions. 

All  the  foregoing  problems  and  hard  questions  about  the 
>ly  soul's  passing  through  the  airj  regions,  and  g^Uiig  u(f 
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mbove  the  planets  and  stars,  &c.  are  therefor^  ^i^J  ftiisirercdf 
and  all  those  difficulties  remold,  if  We  eonUder  tm'  rfoid  m  a 
pure  intellectual  being*,  a  subManfial  dilnkiiig  poil«r»  wMmiiI 
any  dimensions  of  length  or  breadtb>  and  coAs^aently  witboBt 
any  proper  relation 'to  place.  Tbcfe  it  will  follow,  Aat  buniad 
spirits  which  were  united  1o  bodies,  when  they  enter  ioto  ft  stite 
of  separation,  need  not  have  any  thing  to  do  withf  ft  real  propel 
motion  or  fliebt,  or  change  of  places.  An  embiJdied  soal,  (that 
is,  a  soul  acting  in  concert  with  an  animal  body)  when  it  becomes 
a  separate  soul  (chat  is,  a  soul  acting  in  its  own  fim^  IttteliectttsI 
capacity  without  ft  body)  does  not  need  properly  to  alter' its 
place,  but  only  its  manner  of.  .thinking  and  acting,  in-order  to 
be  in  heaven-  and  bell,  L  e.  .happy  in  the  presence  of  God^  or 
miserable  in  the  midst  of  devils^  acting  and  thinkioff  .withont 
bodies.  »       ,  •  ^.      . 

In  order  to  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  this  matter,  and  to 
help  our  conceptions  while  they  are  so  incumbered  with  corpored 
and  local  imftges,  tet  tis  conceive  the  whole  intelligent  crea- 
tion, or  all  created  spirits,  as  one  set  of  beings,  acting  in  dif- 
ferent maqnera  (and  if  you  please)  in  one  qienand  infinite  space; 
for  we  caanot  utterly  tlLrow  off  all  these  kind  of  ideas  in  thejire^ 
sent  statQ.  . 

Some-spirits  are  said  to  be  united  to  a  body,  that  is,  are 
influenced  in  their  actions  by  animal  bodies,  and  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  move  and  manage  those  engines ;  but  by  the  perpetual 
agency  of  animal  nature  upon  therb,  the  re-action  upon  it,  and 
their  converse  with  the  material  •  world  by  the  means  of  that 
animal,  they  are  restrained  from  more  immediate  converse  with 
separate  spirits,  or  even  with  Gk)d  the  infinite  Spirit. 

Others  are  free  or  disengaged  from  bodies,  a1rid  these  have 
a  more  immediate  perception  of  God  the  infinite  spirit,  and  con- 
verse with  each  other  perhaps  under  no  confinement,  or  under 
such  lesser  limitations  as  their  Creator's  will  and  (heir  own  finite 
natures  make  necessary.  They  become  conscious  of  one  another^s 
thoughts  and  vplitions  by  some  unknown  way  that  God  has  ap- 
pointed ;  for  as  an  embodied  spirit  is  conscious  of  the  motions  of 
that  animal  to  which  it  is  united  by  the  appointment  of  Go<i,  ss 
it  becomes  conscions  of  tlie  motions  of  other  bodies  round  about 
it  by  the  organs  of  that  particular  animal,  and  as  it  is  also  con- 
scious of  the  thoughts  of  other  embodied  spirits  by  the  motioni 
or  voices  of  their  several  engines  or  animal  bodies,  so  doubtless 
there  is  a  way  which  God  the  Creator-Spirit  has  ordained, 
whereby  created  spirits,  which  are  social  beings,  shall  main- 
tain society  and  friendly  communion  with  other  created  spirits 
when  they  are  in  their  native  state,  separate  from  material 
engines. 

Now  death  is  but  the  cessation  of  nnunal    life,  in  that 
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ly  or  engine  which  is  united  to  any  particular  spirit :  That 
ly  then  becomes  a  moveless  mass,  and  not  an  pmimal ;  it  is  no 
re  capable  of  obeying;  the  volitions  or  commands  of  the  soul, 
r  of  communicating  any  external  motions  by  the  nerves  to  the 
tin,  to  give  the  sou!  noUee  of  any  sensible  object.  Thence  it 
lows  by  divine  appointment,  that  that  spirit  is  no  more  con- 
Jus  of  what  passes  in  that  body,  and  no  more  employed  in 
B^fpng  it,  or  acting  upon  it,  or  conversing  with  the  material 
Ation  By  the  organs  of  that  engine. 

Being  therefore  unemployed  and  unimprest  by  the  corporeal 
rid,  its  thoughts  perhaps  are  more  purely  intellectual^  or  at 
St  it  has  no  new  sensations,  but  its  ideas  are  raised  in  another 
loner.  It  reflects  upon  its  own  temper  and  actions  in  this  life ; 
a  conscious  of  its  virtues  or  its  vices  ;  it  has  an  endless  spring 
peace  and  joy  within,  flowing  from  the  sense  of  its  wise  and 
ly  behaviour  in  the  state  of  trial,  or  it  is  tormented  with  the 
ker  anguish  of  a  self-condemning  conscience  in  the  reflection 
its  past  crimes.    This  is  one  great  part  of  heaven  and  hell. 

And  then*  with  regard  to  God  and  its  fellow-creatures,  if 
apeak  of  them  in  this  our  incarnate  state,  we  »)ust  be  forced 
Bte  language  borrowed  from  corporeal  thins^s,  and  say.  This 
>arted  soul  appears  at  once  in  the  pure  intellectual  or  sejtarate 
rid,  like  a  native  there  ;  it  stands  among  iuuuinerablc  millions 
spirits,  itself  a  kindred  spirit,  gains  swift  acquaintance  with 
m,  grows  conscious  of  their  ideas  and  actions  in  their  own 
y  and  method,  which  God  has  not  yet  revealed  to  us  in  this 
:  And  above  all,  it  has  an  immediate  perception  of  God  the 
oite  spirit,  a  consciousness  of  his  power  and  presence,  and  an 
imate  and  delightful  taste  of  his  love,  or  a  dreadful  sense  of 
anger;  and  thus  the  soul  feels  immediatelv,  and  possessevS  a 
ond  part  of  its  heaven  or  its  hell ;  and  all  this  without  any 
si  motion,  or  any  relation  to  a  place,  or  change  of  distances^ 
liglit  illustrate  this  by  two  similes,  and  especially  apply  them 
the  case  of  holy  souls  departing. 

1.  Suppose  a  torch  inclosed  in  a  cell  of  earth,  in  the  midst 
ten  thousand  thousand  torches  that  shine  at  large  in  a  spa- 
la  amphitheatre.  While  it  is  inclosed,  its  beams  strike  only 
the  wails  of  its  own  cell,  and  it  has  no  coromuuion  with  those 
bout :  But  let  this  cell  fall  down  at  once,  anil  the  torch  that 
ment  has  full  communion  with  ail  those  ten  thousands  ;  it 
nes  as  freely  as  they  do,  and  receives  and  gives  assistajice  to 
of  them,  and  joins  to  add  glory  to  that  illustrious  place. 

2.  Or  suppose  a  man  born  and  brought  op  in  a  dark  prison, 
.he  midst  of  a  fair  and  populous  city  ;  he  lives  there  in  a  close 
ifioement,  perhaps  he  enjoys  only  tlie  twinkling  light  of  a 
ip,  with  thick  air,  and  much  ignorance ;  though  he  iias  some 
tant  hints  and  reports  of  the  surrounding  city  and  its  affidrai 
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vet  lie  sees  sod  kaows  outliiug  tmmedi&tcly,  but  irbat  i%  dooe  ia 
hii  own  priKMi  till  in  aome  bWJ  muut*  the  walls  Tall  down  ; 
tbea  twfiiMb  UmMlf  «t  oitoe  in  a'  hrg*  and  jiopulous   town^ 


il  wiA  •  tbonwnd  bkMtlgi ;  wkh  lurprize  lie  bebolda 
the  king  in  til  Ub  (tory,  vai  bolda  oouTerte  with  ttie  Bjirightly- 
ioh^tutsj  be  ona  a|mA  tb«ir  hligna^  fend  finds  bis  dmdi 
■dtwl  to  Mioh  oommunioo ;  ba  breathn  mt  air,  Btauds  in   tl 


\ 


tU«t= 


MMo  nght,  be  uukea  bimself,  uid  unit*  la  bu  owb  ubqrtt — _- 
BMi  is  n  HMil  exiitinff  in  a  moinatit  in  tbe  Kparata  mrld  of  bonp^M 
wd  happj  louli,  and  before  a  present  God,  Wbea  tba  primm  walb^^es 
•f  fleu  nil  to  the  ground. 

Ptabapi  it  will  be  objected  hen,  tbat  boty  eonh,  whoi  thw^^l 
an  mbtent front  the  body,  are  encouraged  to  espeet  thej  ^all  lij  " 
firaau  with  the  Lord  Jeiiu,  and  then  it  aeenu  neeeanry  the^y-^ 
•bould  be  in  tbe  place  where  bii  body  ii.  They  hope  to  be  mii^^^' 
Ckrut,  and  heboid  bim  in  the  glories  of  hii  exalted  hotaiaa  na-  — * 
tnre,  when  they  depart  from  the  flesh ;  8  Cor.  t.  8.  Plul.  i.  8S_ 
Now  b  all  this  philaiu|ibica1  account  at  tbe  separate  state  of  tb^ 
souls  of  good  men,  there  is  no  pronitoo  made  for  tUs  part  of  oa^m  -< 
promised  hleuednesi. 

To  ibi*  I  ansver,  Tbat  if  the  souls  of  good  men  af  Ihei^^  < 
daath  lie  admitted  to  a  more  intimate  convene,  with  the  dotj^^g 

itsdf,  and  with  the  humaD  aoul  of  Christ  Jeins,  (here  js  Bo  ne ' 

ceirfly  of  any  communicatian  with  his  glorified  body,  till  Ibd^^r 
bo^es  also  are  raised  at  tbe  last  day.    Now  thebunaB  sodI  ot-^af 
Christ,  especially  in  its  exalted  state,  hss  an  eztensiTe  power  tc^M> 
coOTerse  with  pure  apiriu,  whether  angels  or  human  soula,  lc^w> 
impress  his  sacred  influences  of  authority  or  love  upon  tfaem_ 
by  ooDimand  or  coiiaolstion,  sod   enable  them  to  exercise  a 
maintain  mutual  converse  wilh  himself.     Doubtless  our  Met 
IiOrd  has  all  the  freedoms,  powers  and  prerogatives  of  a   | 
separate  spirit  in  his  state  of  bodily  resurrection,  exaltation   :_  _ 
glory ;  and  he  can   make   itie  spirits  of  bis  faithful  fi^lowers  i^v 
nappy  in  his  own  presence,  as  is  proper  for  thdr  state  of  aepara — 
lion  from  the  body ;  and  he  can  also  make  the  souls  of  ifflpaniteB  ' 
«nners,  as  well  as  evil  sngels,  sensible  of  bis  resentments  agauwC 
dinrcrimes.     His  raised  and  exalted  body  is  no  bindranoo  to  hi* 
iDfloences  on  unbodied  spirits.     If  in  bis  incarnate  state  aid  bit- 
miliatiou,  when  bis  body  was  mere  flesh  and  blood,  hp  had  coo- 
Terse  with  good  angels,  and  power  over  devils,  ire  may  well 
suppose,  that  in  liis  exalted  state  of  union  to  a  glorified  body,  he 
MO  converse  as  he  pleases  with  tbe  world  of  spirits,  andeuble 
tbem  to  bold  converse  with  himself. 


After  all,  let  it  be  noted,  tbat  I  have  only  i  , . 
Ibis  place,  how  far  it  is  possible  for  tbe  heaven  or  tha  heU  of 
departed  spirits  to  commeuce  in  this  state  of  separation  from  tbe 
tMb,  without  a  new  uaioo  to  any  corporeal  vetuolc.  Yet  1  smert 
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nothing  with  certainty  ;  I  am  conscious  of  my  ignorance.     Per- 
haps it  is  probable  enough  that  there  may  be  some  vehicles  of 
grosser  or  more  refined  matter  assigned  to  every  human  spirit^ 
wiMQ  the  body  of  flesh  expires^  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  main* 
|iuiriiii(  its  redprocal  communion  with  the  spirit.    What  are  the 
dreaiDstances,  what  are  the  laws,  what  is  the  situation,  and  what 
is  the  language  of  the  world  of  spirits,  must  and  will  be  a  matter 
of  darkness  and  mystery  to  us,  while  we  dwell  in  flesh  and  blood. 
We  must  each  of  us  wait  our  appointed  hour,  and  then  shall  our 
curiouty  be  better  satisfied,  either  in  a  delightful  or  in  a  dread- 
ful  manner,  according  to  our  behaviour  in  the  present  life. 


ESSAY  VIII. 
The  Resurrection  of  the  same  Body. 


THERE  has  been  a  warm  dispute  among  men  of  learnings 
incl  particularly  between  Mr.  Locke  and  Bishop  Stiilingfleet, 
Wbetner  the  same  individual  body  which  is  buried  shall  be  raised 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  Or,  whether  it  may  not  be 
another  new-made  body,  composed  of  any  other  atoms,  and 
dnited  to  the  same  soul.  Those,  who  with  Bishop  Stillingfleet 
affirm  the  resurrectiou  of  the  same  body,  may  give  such  reasons 
ss  these  for  it. 

1.  It  is  fit  and  proper,  that  the  same  body  which  has  been 
i|  oompanion  and  instrument  of  the  soul  in  duties  of  holiness 
should  arise  and  share  with  the  soul  in  the  reward  of  heaven ;  and 
that  the  same  body,  which  has  been  a  temptation  or  instrument  of 
the  soul  in  sin,  should  also  rise  to  share  the  torment.  I  must 
confess,  I  do  not  think  this  argument  has  very  great  weight  in 
it;  because  the  body  alone  is  mere  insensible  matter,  and  can 
ndther  share  in  pleasure  or  pain.  It  is  the  soul  only  that  has 
sense  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  whatsoever  body  it  is  vitally 
united  to,  is  still  its  own  body,  and  may  be  the  medium  of  plea- 
sure or  pain  to  it. 

S.  Since  body  and  soul  united  constitute  the  man,  if  it  be 
not  the  same  body  that  died  which  is  raised,  theo  one  essential 
part  of  man  is  lost.  If  it  be  another  body,  it  is  another  maa 
that  Is  raised  from  the  earth,  and  not  the  same  man  that  died. 
Besldies,  the  soul  never  dies ;  and  if  the  same  animal  body  that 
died  be  not  raised  to  life,  there  is  nothing  at  all  raised  to  Ufe  : 
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There  may  be  another  inanimate  body  which  huKfe  giTen  to  it 
indeed,  but  nothing  is  revived.  Perhaps  this  sort  of  trgunoieiita* 
lion  may  have  some  weight  in  it. 

3.  Christ  himself  saith  ;  John  ▼.  28.  They  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  come  Jorth :  This  must  refer  to  the  same  body  that 
died ;  for  it  is  not  the  soul,  nor  is  it  any  other  body  that  was  pro- 
perly put  into  tlte  grave,  but  the  animal  body  of  man  which  is 
DOW  inanimate  dead» 

4.  It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  tfpostle,  to  ^ew  that  it 
k  the  same  body  which  died  in  some  respects,  though  not  in  all 
respects,  ivhich  shall  be  raised  again  to  life:  1  Cor.  %y.  43.  So 
is  the  reswTection  of  the  dead.  It,  i.  e.  the  body,  f>  sutrn  in 
corruption f  it  is  raised  in  incorruptionf  Kc.  It,  i.  e.  the  body, 
is  sown  a  7iaiural  body^  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  It  is 
the  same  human  body  still,  but  with  different  qualities.  So  ver. 
52,  53.  ^*  The  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 
be  changed.  This  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruptioo,  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality ;''  which  seems  to  be  spoken 
both  with  regard  to  those  who  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  as 
well  as  those  who  shall  be  changed  al*  the  coming  of  Christ. 
It  is  this  mortal  and  this  corruptible^  that  is,  this  very  ani- 
mal body,  which  was  mortal  and  corruptible,  must  be  raised 
iinmortaL 

To  this  I  might  add,  that  the  apostle,  Rom.  viii.  II.  speaks 
of  these  very  mortal  bodies  which  we  now  have,  and  affirms  they 
«hall  be  quickened,  &c.  and  Phil.  iii.  ult.  '*  this  body  of  our  vile- 
Dcss  or  humiliation  is  to  be  changed,  and  made  like  to  the  glo- 
rious body  of  Christ."'  Surely  such  expressions  denote  the  same 
bodv.  But  the  substance  and  strength  of  all  the  arguments  de- 
rived from  scripture  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body, 
may  be  jfbund  well  put  togetlier  in  Dr.  Whitby's  Preface  to  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Those  who  with  Mr.  Locke 
make  the  resurrection  of  the  sMae  individual  body  needless,  may 
alledge  such  reasons  as  these. 

1.  It  attains  no  valuable  purpose  to  confine  the  resurrection 
to  the  same  atoms  of  matter  ;  for  if  the  same  soul  be  united  to 
any  mass  of  the  same  sort  of  substance,  i.  e.  to  any  matter,  there 
is  a  sufficient  provision  for  every  thing  that  regards  the  ba|)pi- 
ness  or  misery  of  the  rising  dead :  Siuce  the  body  itself,  or  mere 
matter,  has  no  sensation  ;  and  the  soul  will  have  the  same  soK 
of  sensations,  (whether  pleasant  to  reward  it,  or  painful  to 
punish  it)  whatsoever  other  particles  of  matter  it  may  bo  united 
to,  as  if  it  were  united  to  the  same  particles  it  had  ia  this  world, 
and  in  which  it  obeyed  or  sinned. 

Besides  it  is  worthy  of  our  observation  what  Mr.  Locke  says 
on  this  subject.  ^^  If  it  should  be  demanded  what  greater  con- 
ffruity  the  soul  hath  to  any  particle^  of  matter  which  were  oact 
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Vitally  united  io  it^  but  are  now  so  oo  longer,  than  it  hath  to 
particlea  of  matter  to  which  it  was  never  united,  this  would  be 
hard  to  determine." 

8.  The  apostle  shews  it  shall  be  different  matter  from  that* 
which  was  laid  in  the  grave,  by  the  very  manner  of  his  arguing  : 
For  when  he  uses  the  simile  of  a  ^^  grain  of  wheat  Hying  in  .the 
;^und/'  he  says,  ver.  37,  38.  '^  Thou  sowest  not  that  body 
liat  shall  be,  but  thou  sowett  a  bare  grain  ;  and  God  gtveth  it 
i  body  (i.  e.  another  body)  as  pleaseth  him.  And  then  he 
raea  on  to  shew  what  different  sorts  of  bodies  there  are,  and  how 
lififerenl  the  bodies  in  the  resurrection  shall  be  from  what  were 
luried. 

3.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  all  the  very  same  bodies  should 
*ise ;  that  is,  all  the  same  atoms  or  particles  that  were  buried  : 
Tor  when  bodies  turn  to  dust,  this  dust  or  earth  grows  up  in 
reg^etation,  and  becomes  the  body  of  grass  or  plants ;  sheep  and 
ixen  eat  these  plants,  and  other  men  eat  the  sheep  and  oa^en  ; 
ind  thus  the  particles  of  one  man's  body,  may  frequently  become 
the  parts  of  another  man's  body.  And  this  is  more  conspicuous 
in  the  country  of  cannibals^  where  they  kill  and  eat  their  slaves. 
How  then  is  it  possible  that  each  human  body  should  have  its 
own  particles  ? 

4.  There  is  sufficient  ground  to  say,  the  same  person  rises  agaia 
(irom  tiie  dead  though  there  be  not  one  atom  of  the  same  matter 
that  was  buried,  which  goes  4o  make  up  the  body  in  the  resur- 
rection ;  for  Methuselah,  when  a  child,  and  when  one,  two,  three, 
finir,  or  five  hundred  years  old,  and  when  he  had  Uved  nine  hun- 
dred and  uxty  years  before  his  death,  had  actually  by  perspira- 
tioD,  and  attrition,  &c.  changed  the  atoms  that  composed  his 
body  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  times  over,  and  yet  it  is  the  sama 
compoond  substance  of  soul  and  body,  the  same  conscious  being 
or  person  still,  it  is  Methuselah  both  at  his  burth,  at  five  hundr^ 
years  old,  and  at  his  death.  Besides,  If  all  the  same  atoms  that 
ever  belonged  to  Methuselah  must  be  raised,  what  a  bulky  man 
would  that  be  ?  And  further,  wliat  need  is  there  that  the  last 
dying  withering  particles  should  be  raised  to  make  Methuselah 
^gain,  when  any  other  atoms  that  ever  belonged  to  him,  and  in 
which  he  practised  virtue  or  vice,  are  as  much  the  same  Methu- 
selah ?  And  yet  all  of  these  cannot  be  crouded  into  his  body, 
without  making  a  giant  of  him.  So  that  we  see  there  is  no  n^ed 
of  the  same  atoms  or  parades  to  make  the  same  person,  if  thera 
be  but  the  same  thinking  mind  conscious  of  his  actions  in  thia 
Ufe,  united  to  a  proper  portion  of  matter.  It  is  consciousness 
makes  the  |)ers6n. 

This  is  tijo  force  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  ae* 
ttmty  of  hfkvip^  the  same  body  raised.  And  I  think  the  argu- 
Sieata  ob  b^th  sides  'have  some  real .  atr^ijytl  vol  Ui^w^.    ^^^  V 
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would  hu'.ubly  enquire,  whether  all  the  differences  of  these  dis* 
putantSy  wliich  1  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  set  in  their 
atroog^est  light,  may  not  be  compromised  in  this  manner. 

I.  It  is  granted  that  it  cannot  be  the  very  same  body  in  all 
the  particles  or  atoms  of  it  which  were  united  to  the  soul  in  this 
world,  that  shall  be  raised  and  united  to  it  in  the  resurrection : 

(1.)  Because  all  the  atoms  that  ever  belonged  to  the  animal 
body  of  Methuselah  in  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  wouh 
make  a  most  bulky  aud  disproportionate  figure  at  the  resurrec- 
tion :  And  for  the  same  reason  all  the  antidiluvians,  who  lived 
many  hundred  years,  would  be  raised  as  giants  in  comparison  ofc« 
lis  in  later  days.  And  on  the  same  account  also,  every  roan  a^  J 
the  resurrection  would  be  so  much  larger  than  his  contempora — ^ 
ries  and  neighbours,  as  be  lived  longer  on  earth ;  which  is  n  vaii 
and  groundless  conceit. 

(2.)  All  the  same  particles, '  even  of  the  body  when  it  dU 
and  was  buried,  can  hardly  be  raised  again  and  united  to  th< 
soul  of  any  man,  because  several  of  the  particles  that  made  one^s 
man^s  body  at  the  time  of  his  death  are  very  probably  turned  to  ^ 
gtass  or  plants,  and  so  become  food  for  cattle,  or  other  men,  m 
and  are  become  part  of  the  bodies  of  other  men  several  times  m 
over.     And  thus  there  might  be  great  confusioD,  because  the  self-  - 
same  particles  would  belong  to  the  bodies  of  several  men.     Be- 
sides, here's  one  pious  man  perhaps  died  of  a  dropsy,  or  exces*    - 
sive  fat  and  unwieldy  ;  must  he  be  raised  in  that  unwieldy  bulk 
and  those  extravagant  dimensions  ?     Another  was  worn  out  to  a 
mere  skeleton  by  a  consumption  ;  must  his  raised  body  be  of  this 
slender  and  withered  shape  or   size  ?     Others  it  may  be  firom 
their  very  birth  were  in  some  part  defective,  or  redundant ;  and 
in  these  oases  must  not  some  |)articles  be  left  out  or  itdded  in  the 
resurrection  to  form  a  proper  body  for  the  glorified  soul  ?    AU 
these  considerations  prove?  that  ail  the  precise  number  of  atoms 
that  ever  made  up  a  mau^s  body  here  on  earth,  or  even  those 
that  belonged   to    it   at    the  hour  of  death,    are  not  necessary 
to  be  summoned  together  to  form  the  same    man   at   the   re- 
surrection. 

II.  It  is  also  granted,  that  it  must  be  in  some  sense  the  same 
body  raised  which  was  buried,  in  order  to  answer  several  expres** 
aions  both  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  their  dis* 
courses  of  the  resurrection.  And  we  may  allow  without  any 
difficulty,  that  so  many  of  the  same  particles  of  any  man^s 
body  which  were  buriej:^  may  go  to  constitute  the  new-raised 
body,  as  justly  to  denominate  it  the  same  body,  and  which  being 
united  to  the  same  soul,  do  render  the  new-raised  man  the  same 
man  and  the  same  person  who  died  :  For  it  is  evident  that 
a  very  few  of  the  same  atoms  or '  particles  w  hich  were  laid  in 
ihe  grave  are  sufiiGieiit  for  this  jiurpose,  if  we  consider  these 
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I.  It  18  Tery  probable  that  a  new-boro  infant  in  its  musclea 
kd  nervet  (and  especially  inits  bowels  and  bones)  has  some  origi-. 
J,  essential,  and  constituent  tubes,  fibres  orstanoinal  particles  (if  I 
ay  so  call  tbein)  which  remain  the  same  and  unchanged  through 
1  the  stages  and  changes  of  life  in  following  years,  how  much 
»ever  the  external  and  fleshy  parts  may  be  changed.  And  some 
iiilosopbers  maintain  that  the  growth  of  tlie  animal  body  is  no- 
ing  but  the  dilatation,  stretching  or  spreading  of  these  essential 
id  staminal  parts,  these  fibres,  tubes  or  membranes,  by  the  in- 
rposition  of  new  additional  particles ;  which  additional  and  acci« 
rntal  particles  are  the  only  things  which  are  in  perpetnal  flux, 
d  always  changing.  And  it  may  be  added  also,  that  perhaps 
eae  essential  staminal  particles  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
io  and  unite  with  other  animal  or  human  bodies,  and  become  ail 
lential  constituent  part  of  them  :  And  therefore  if  mankind 
;re  all  cannibals,  and  eat  one  another  as  well  as  the  flesh  of 
aata,  yet  the  same  staminal  or  constituent  particles  cannot  belong 
the  bodies  of  two  or  more  human  persons.  It  has  been  said 
•ome  philosophers  that  the  mere  membranaceous  parts  of  an 
iroal  body,  though  eaten  by  other  animals,  will  not  easily  if  at 
<  digest ;  and  then  they  cannot  be  sanguified  or  turned  into 
xid,  nor  become  nutritive  juices,  nor  form  the  constituent 
d  essential  parts  of  other  animals :  Now  a  great  many  of 
d  original  constituent  parts  of  human  bodies  are  membrana- 
oos ;  for  some  suppose  almost  the  whole  body  to  be  made 
tubes  and  juices,  with  little  interspersed  fibres  which  are 
ded  by  nutntion.  And  how  far  the  bones,  i.  e.  original  mere 
•eous   substances  may  be  indigestible  also,  who  can  tell  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  these  essential,  constituent 
staminal  particles,  whatsoever  they  be,  whether  osseous,  or 
Bmbranaceous,  or  of  any  other  quality,  and  how  many  or  how 
w  soever  they  be,  always  abide  the  same,  even  when  the  body 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  perpetual  new  interposition  of  additional 
tritive  particles,  which  are  in  continual  flux.  I  say  also,  that 
leems  tnat  these  unchanging  parts,  whether  few  or  many,  ia 
lion  with  the  same  soul,  are  abundantiv  sufficient  to  denominate 
'eihtisakh  the  if  if  ant,  and  Methusaleh  the  aged,  the  same  per- 
il ;  and  then  also  these  few  essential  constituent  particles  pre-« 
'Ted  by  divine  providence,  and  raised  in  the  formation  of  the 
w  body,  and  united  to  the  same  soul,  are  sufficient  to  denomi- 
te  Methuselah  dying,  and  Methuselah  rising  the  same  person 
II,  both  soul  and  body. 

Here  it  may  be  objected  indeed,  that  there  is  no  need  of  run* 

ig  to  such  essential  constituent  particles  of  the  body  of  e  mais 

order  io  denominate  him  the  same  man  at  sixteen  or  sixty, 

nx  hundred  years  of  age;   for  these  philosophical  ideas  of 

tstituent  particles  corns  not  within  the  notice  of  the  bulk  of 
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maokiodi  «od  yet  all  .pnankind  agree  to  call  Mdhtuelah  the  same 
man^  and  his  body  the  same  body,  though  it  be  maiDtained  by 
the  coDtioual  succesaioa  of  new  particlea  of  matter,  aince  they 
are  united  to  the  aame  soul*  This  aeema  to  be  auflBcicnt  for  thu 
purpose. 

This  objectian  may  be  answered  two  wayS|  (1.)  that  as  these 
constituent  an^d  unchangeable  particles  of  the  iHHiy  do  not  coaie 
within  the  notice  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  so  neither  does  the 
icontinual  change  and  succession  of  new  particles  by  perspiration 
and  nutrition  come  within  their  notice ;  and  therefore  the  bulk 
of  mankind  call  it  the  same  body  because  it  appears  in  the  gross 
to  be  the  sauie :  But  if  you  prove  it  is  not  the  same  by  inieosi- 
)Ue  alterations,  I  may  prove  .ft  is  the  same  hj  these  insensible  uo* 
changing  parts.  In  one  cas^  the  alteration  is  insensible ;  ^nd  the 
^nstiiuent  particlea  abide  unchanged  without  sensible  notice  ia 
the  other  case ;  and  if  one  disj)utant  borrows  his  objection  from 
philosophical  ideaSf  the  other  may  borrow  his  ^lutioo  firom  pAf- 
losophical  ideas  too. 

It  may  be  answered  (9.)  that  the  language  of  soripture  and 
the  reasons  (or  the  resurrection  of  the  tody,  in  some  reqieots 
the  same  with  that  which  was  buried,  are  so  strongs  that  I 
think  they  cannot  well  he  answered  without  supposing  so  many 
pArtides  of  the  same  body  which  was  buried  to  be  raised  again, 
as  may  be  sufficient  upon  some  just  principles  to  give  it  the  name 
of  the  same  bodj/y  and  there  can  be  no  more  required. 

2.  The  similitude  which  the  apostle  uses  in  that  discourse 
toncernmg  a  grain  of  wheat,  v.  37,  38.  plainly  teaches  us,  that 
though  there  should  be  but  a  very  few  of  the  same  individual 
particles  raised  from  the  dust,  and  mixed  with  a  multitude  of 
other  new  particles,  yet  these  few  are  sufficient  to  denominate  it 
the  same  body,  so  far  as  the  apostle^s  argument  requires  it  For 
it  is  evident  that  when  a  grain  of  wheat  is  w^yrn  into  the  ground, 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  grain  quickly  dies  and  rots  in  the 
eartii ;  and  there  are  but  a  Tery  few  small  particles  of  the  aame 
grain  whidi  compose  the  gennen  or  bud  of  the  new  plant, 
and  which  do  really  grow  up  into,  and  help  to  form  and  com* 
pose  the  new  stalk  and  the  ear  of  corn,  together  with  the  addi-* 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  other  new  atoms  borrowed  from  the  earth 
and  water. 

In  the  same  manner  the  apostle  leads  us  to  suppose  there 
may  be  a  few  of  the  same  original  and  essential  parts  of  the 
bocly  of  a  man  which  arc  buried  in  the  grave,  which  are  the 
original,  the  spring  and  foundatiop  of  the  new-raised  body, 
though  there  may  be  thousands  of  other  new  atoms  mixt  with 
them.  Now  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  thai  the  power  and  providence 
of  God  may  according  to  this  supposition,  preserve  and  raise  the 
aame  body  at  the  resurrection.    For  if  the  new*raised  body  has 
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but  u  many  essential  atoms  of  ttie  dead  body  in  it,  as  the  new 
stalk  and  ear  of  wheat  lias  of  the  grain  that  was  sowed,  it  is 
enough :  And  the  union  of  the  same  conscious  mind  or  spirit^ 
makes  it  the  same  man. 

I  would  ask  leave  to  conclude  this  Essay  with  this  short  and 
plain  remark.  There  are  some  of  those  who  follow  Mr.  Looko 
and  bis  way  of  thinking  in  many  of  these  matters,  who  also  go 
a  step  further,  and  suppose  the  spirit  or  conscious  principle  in  man 
to  lose  all  consciousness  when  the  body  dies,  and  that  at  the  re-^ 
aurrection  GoA  shall  give  consciousness  to  the  person  again,  or 
reaka  a  conscious  principle  to  exist  in  the  new-raised  body.  Now 
V  this  be  the  case,  then  it  is  neither  the  same  body  nor  the  same 
S|Mrit  that  is  raised  from  the  dead,  but  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
mdy,  which  I  think  must  necessarily  be  called  another  penon^ 
as  well  as  Mr.  Locke  would  call  call  it  another  man :  and  I  am 
aure  such  a  new-made  creature  oonsistinj^  of  another  mass  of 
matter,  and  another  conscious  principle,  can  never  be  justly  re* 
warded  or  punished  for  personal  virtues  and  vides,  good  or  evil 
actions  done  in  the  former  life  by  a  diflbrent  body  and  spirit^  i.  e. 
by  another  person.* 


#  I  have  not  ebtervtd  aay  dittiociioa  here  beivMo  the  iamt  im*  /■nd  Hia 
I  ptnoHf  thons^  itff*  l^ocke  ffltkei  a  grtftt  differtac«i    Of  tiat  outUr  ^^  £rif jr 
1%.    SteLuli. 
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Of  (ke  Production,    Nourish meut  and  Operations  of  Planft 

and  Animals. 


Sect,  I. —  Creatures  produce  their  own  Kind. 

WHEN  I  »urvey  the  works  of  nature  with  a  more  attentire 
eye,  I  am  surprised  to  find  with  what  marvellous  exactness  every 
ereature  draws  its  own  picture,  or  propagates  its  own  likeness, 
though  in  diHerent  manners  of  operation.  The  fox  produces  a 
living  fox,  the  goose  drops'  her  egg«  and  hatches  the  young 
goose,  and  the  tulip  lets  fall  its  seed  into  the  earth,  which  fer* 
tnents  and  swells  and  labours  long  in  the  ground,  till  at  last  it 
brings  forth  a  tulip.  Is  it  the  natural  sagacity  of  foxos  that  ena- 
bles them  to  form  their  own  image  so  accurately  ?  By  do  means ; 
for  the  goose  and  the  flower  do  the  like  :  The  sprightly  and  the 
Btapid,  the  sensible  and  the  senneless,  work  this  wonder  with 
equal  regularity  and  perfection  ;  and  the  plant  performs  as  well 
as  the  animal. 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  of  them  should  eflTect  this  by  any 
peculiar  rules  of  art  and  contrivance,  for  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  composition  or  progress  of 
their  work.  The  bird  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  wondrous  vital 
ferment  of  her  own  egg^  either  in  the  formation  of  it,  or  the 
incubation  ;  and  the  mother-plant  knows  as  much  of  the  parts  of 
the  young  plant,  as  the  mother-animal  knows  of  the  inward 
springs  and  movements  of  the  young  little  animal.  There  could 
be  no  contrivance  here,  for  not  any  of  them  had  any  thought  or 
design  of  the  final  production  :  They  were  all  moved,  both  the 
beast,  bird  and  flower,  by  the  material  and  mechanical  springs 
of  their  own  nature  to  continue  their  own  species,  but  without  any 
such  intent  or  purpose. 

Give  souls  to  all  the  animal  race,  and  make  those  souls  ai 
immaterial  and  as  intelligent  as  you  can  ;  attribute  to  them  what 
good  sense  you  please  in  other  aflairs  of  their  puny  life  ;  allow 
the  brutes  to  be  as  rational  and  as  cunning  as  )ou  could  wish  or 
fancy,  and  to  perform  a  thousand  tricks  by  their  own  sagadty ; 
yet  in  this  matter  those  intellectual  powers  must  all  stand  by  as 
useless  ;  the  senseless  vegetable  has  as  much  skill  here  as  the 
.  animal ;  the  goose  is  completely  as  wise  as  the  fox  or  the  grey- 
hound ;  they  draw  their  own  portraits  with  as  exquisite  art  and  ac- 
curacy, and  leave  as  perfect  images  behind  them  to  perpetuate 
their  kind. 
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Amaziofi^  proof,  and  incontestible  argument  of  some  supe  • 
or  wiadora !  Some  transcendeot  contriving  mind,  some  divine 
nificer  that  made  all  these  wondrous  machines,*  and  set  them 
t  work  !  The  animal  and  the  vegetable  in  these  produistious 
re  but  mere  instruments  under  his  supreme  ruling  power  ;  like 
irtless  pencils  in  a  painter's  hand,  to  form  the  images  that  his 
bought  had  before  designed  :  And  it  is  that  God  alone  who 
»efore  all  worlds  contrived  these  models  of  every  species  in  his 
)WD  original  idea,  that  appoints  what  under-ageots  he  will  em- 
)loy  to  copy  them. 

la  the  week  of  the  creation,  he  bid  the  earth  teem  with 
leasts  and  plants  ;  and  the  earth  like  a  common  mother  brought 
brth  the  lion,  the  fox,  and  the  dog,  as  well  as  the  cedar  and 
be  tulip;  Gen.  i.  11,  21.  He  commanded  the  2i(;ir/«r  to  pro* 
loee  the  first  fish  and  the  fowl ;  behold  the  waters  grow  preg« 
itot;  the  trout  and  the  dol]>hin  break  forth  into  life,  the  goose 
od  the  sparrow  arise  and  shake  their  wings  ;  Gen.  i.  20,  21.-^ 
Ittt  two  common  parents  earth  and  water  to  the  whole  ani- 
lal  and  vegetable  world  !  A  God  needs  no  more.  And 
KHigh  be  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  the  water  and  the  earth 
1  these  first  productions,  yet  the  power  and  the  skill  were 
neb  the  same  as  if  he  had  made  them  immediately  with  his 
vn  hands. 

Ever  since  that  week  of  creative  wonders  Grod  has  ordered 
I  these  creatures  to  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants  of  their  own 
od ;  and  they  have  obeyed  him  in  a  long  succession  of  almost 
1  thousand  years.  He  has  granted  (shall  1  say)  a  divine  pa- 
nt to  eadi  creature  for  the  sole  production  of  its  own  likeness, 
lib  an  otter  prohibition  to  all  the  rest ;  but  still  under  the  ever* 
iting  influenae  oi  his  own  supreme  agency  upon  the  moving 
rniiB  that  form  these  plants  or  animals.  God  himself  is  the 
reator  still.  And  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  kept  a  reserve  of 
vereignty  to  himself,  and  has  displayed  the  ensigns  of  it  in 
nue  important  hours.  Egypt  was  once  a  glorious  and  treraen- 
«it  scene  of  this  sovereignty  :  It  was  there  that  he  ordered 
B  rod  of  Moses,  a  dry  and  lifeless  vegetable,  to  raise  a  swarm 
living  animals,  to  call  up  a  brood  of  lice  in  milliooa  without 
parent,  and  to  animate  the  dust  of  the  ground  into  a  noisome 
my.  It  was  there  he  bid  Aaron  wave  the  same  rod  over  the 
'earns  and  the  ponds,  and  the  silent  rod,  under  divine  influence, 
old  bring  forth  croaking  legions  out  of  the  waters  without  end 
number. 

But  these  are  his  works  of  miracle  and  astonishment,  when 

#  Not!*,  f  call  tbflin  til  machinet  here ,  DOt  prM^miofr  to  deternioe  that  tb» 
arc  of  brutus  is  mere  mactaiocry  ;  but  when  I  ipeak  of  tbe  oiiural  prqdootioa 
tbeir  bodies,  I  think  tbese  bodiesi  as  weU  at  tho  bodies  of  sac,  wst  atft  s»« 
Bt  or  mmchmttt  whauoerar  sotilt  miy  b«  uaited  to  ihesk 
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be  has  a  roiod  to  shew  himself  the  soyereig^  aad  Uie  oontroner 
of  nature  :  Without  his  immediate  commission  not  one  creatnn 
can  invade  the  province  of  another,  nor  perform  any  thine  of 
tlus  work  but  within  its  own  peculiar  tribe.  Even  man  the  gfory 
of  th^  lower  creation,  and  the  wisest  thing  on  earth,  would  is 
"vain  attempt  to  make  one  of  these  common  vegetables,  or  these 
curious  anin^ated  moving  machines.  Not  all  the  united  powers  of 
human  nature,  nor  a  council  or  club  of  the  nicest  artinoers  with 
all  tlieir  enginry  and  skill  can  form  the  least  part  of  these  worki, 
can  composeafox^s-tail,  a  goose-quiU,  or  a  tulip-Ijaf.  Nature 
is  the  art  of  God,  and  it  it  must  for  ever  be  unrivalled  by  the 
sons  of  men. 

Yet  man  can  produce  a  man.  Admimble  effect,  bat  artleei 
cause  !  A  poor,  limited,  inferior  agent !  The  plant  and  the 
brute  in  this  matter  are  his  rivals,  and  his  equals  too.  The 
human  parent  and  the  parent-bird  form  their  own  im«|;es  with 
equal  skill,  and  are  confined  each  to  its  own  work.  So  the  iroi 
seal  transfers  its  own  figure  to  the  clay  with  as  mudi  esaotnees 
^nd  curiosity  as  the  golden  one :  Both  can  transfer  only  their 
own  figure. 

This  appears  to  me  a  glorious  instance  wherein  flie  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God  maintain  their  own  supremacy,  and 
triumph  over  all  the  boasted  reason  and  intellectual  skill  of  men; 
that  the  wisest  sou  of  Adam  in  this  noblest  work  of  nature,  csd 
do  no  more  than  a  flower  or  a  fly ;  and  if  he  would  go  out  of 
his  own  species  and  the  appointed  order  of  things,  he  is  not  able 
to  make  a  fly,  nor  a  flower  ;  no,  not  a  worm  nor  a  simple  bul- 
rush. In  those  productions  wherein  mankind  are  merely  the  in- 
struments of  the  God  of  nature,  their  work  is  vital  and  divine ; 
but  if  they  would  set  up  for  prime  artificers,  they  can  do  nothing: 
A  dead  statue,  a  painted  shadow  on  a  canvass,  or  perhaps  s 
little  brazen  clock-work  is  the  supreme  pride  of  their  art,  their 
highest  excellence  and  perfection. 

Let  tlie  atheist  then  exert  his  utmost  stretch  of  understaod- 
11^,  let  him  try  the  force  of  all  his  mechanical  powers,  to  cooi- 
pose  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  or  the  meanest  feather  of  a  sparrow : 
Let  him  labour,  and  sweat  and  faint,  and  acknowledge  bis  own 
weakness  :  then  let  him  turn  his  eye,  and  look  at  those  wondroui 
composures,  his  son  or  his  little  daughter :  and  when  their  infant 
tongues  shflJl  enquire  of  hhn,  and  say,  Father ^  ts:ho  made  vsf 
Let  him  not  dare  to  assume  the  honour  of  that  work  to  himself, 
but  teach  the  young  creatures  that  there  is  a  God^  and  fall  down 
on  his  face,  and  repent  and  worship. 

It  was  God  who  said  at  first.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
and  the  herb  yielding  seed — after  his  kind — and  the  living  crea* 
tare  after  his  kind ;  and  when  this  was  done,  then  with  a  creat- 
ing voice  he  bid  those  herbs  and  those  living  creatures,  be  fruit* 
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I  and  multiply,  to  all  future  generations.    Great  thitigs  doth 
i  which  we  cannot  comprehend. — But  he  sealeth  up  the  hand  qf 
my  man,  that  all  men  may  know  his  divine  work ;  Geo.  i. 
1, 25.  Job  xzzvii.  5^  7. 

BCT.  II. — TTStf  Laws  of  Nature  sufficient  for  the  Production 

qf  Animals  and  Vegetables.  -^ 

IT  was  a  work  of  wisdooii  infinitely  various  to  form  all  tbe 
ariety  of  creatures  that  swim  or  fly,  that  run,  creep,  or  move  in 
le  air^  earth  and  water,  and  to  fit  every  one  of  them  with 
muia  and  con-natural  motions  suited  to  the  purposes  of  ttu^ir 
limsrent  life  :  And  it  is  the  same  wisdom  which  dictated  the  laws 
f  nature  and  motion  in  the  first  week  of  the  creation,  and  the 
ame  power  which  first  put  them  in  execution,  that  proceed  by  the 
9rce  of  those  unchanging  dictates,  to  produce  all  the  successive 
latiooB  and  ages  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  Those 
;reat  prolific  words.  Be  ye  fruitful  and  multiply  ^  have  almighty 
kower  in  them,  and  reach  to  the  end  of  time.  God  himself  is  the' 
upreme  agent  and  mover,  in  all  the  fermenting  materials  that 
eem  with  plants  and  animals,  and  he  acts  still  according  to  the 
Hrigtnal  and  tmiform  laws  of  motion  which  his  wisdom  first  dicta- 
ed,  and  his  power  imposed  on  the  parts  of  matter. 

But  there  have  been  some  philosopers  and  divines  who 
magine,  that  because  they  cannot  solve  the  production  ot  plantr 
ind  animals  by  those  obvious  laws  of  motion  and  matter  which 
if  e  are  acquainted  with,  therefore  no  plant  or  animal  is  produced 
irithout  some  new,  immediate  and  present  interposure  of  the  skilly 
md  power,  and  agency  of  God,  different  from  the  original  dic^ 
lates  or  laws  of  motion.  Thus  the  common  laws  of  nature  which 
Bod  has  established,  being  in  their  esteem  not  sufiicicnt  for  this 
end,  they  introduce  his  own  immediate  hand  in  millions  of  instan- 
ces to  counterwork  those  laws,  or  to  assist  the  deficiency  of  them  by 
s  creating  power.  By  this  means  God  is  as  it  were  constrained 
to  exert  a  miraculous  influence  at  the  generation  and  production 
of  every  new  animal  throughout  the  world,  as  though  it  were  im- 
possible that  a  mouse,  a  pigeon,  or  a  butterfly  should  be  formed 
without  it ;  and  thus  his  work  of  creation  is  never  finished,  and 
miracles  are  wrought  by  millions  every  day :  for  whataoei^er  is 
done  by  him  in  the  material  world  not  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  \%  miracle. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  rash  and  venturous  thing  to  determhse 
Ibat  these  productions  are  impossible  according  to  the  common  ap- 
pointed laws  of  nature  and  motion  ;  and  to  set  intellectual  agents 
at  work  upon  them,  merely  because  our  knowledge  of  these  lawa 
of  matter  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  describe  the  manner  how  it  maj 
be  done. 

Would  it  not  be  a  ridiculous  and  unphilosophical  aecoaetaC 
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the  motioa  of  all  the  planets  with  all  theif*  satellites  or  moons  ia 
our  VLgc,  to  tell  the  world  that  so  many  distinct  angels  rolled  them 
round  the  sun,  and  gave  us  day  and  night,  suipmer  and  winter? 
Let  us  run  back  to  the  old  solid  spheres  and  their  epicycles  agaioi 
and  please  ourselves  and  our  hearers  with  describing,  how  tbey 
are  turned  round  by  angelic  powers  with  sweet  and  heavaily  ma- 
sic,  and  this  is  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.     But  is  this  philoso« 
phy  r  May  not  the  original  prcyectile  force  proposed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  he  supposes  restrained  by  the  centripetal  force  or 
gravitation,  completely  answer  this   end   without  the  incessant 
labours  of  an  angel  ?     And  is  not  this  law  of  nature,  sopposiii^ 
it  to  be  originally  appointed  and  still  preserved  by  the  Creator  ? 
Is  there  any  need  of  immediate  new  interpositions  of  his  almighty 
influence  in  any  different  manner  to  keep  all  the  planetary  worlds 
in  their  proper  motions  so  long  as  he  desig^iT  them  to  move?  And 
does  not  this  single  principle  of  gravitation,  or  the  mutual  at- 
traction of  all  matter,  perform  various  millions  of  effects  in  this 
our  globe  of  earth  and  water  among  inanimate  as  well  as  aniaiat« 
ed  beings  ? 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  here  also,  that  some  very 
ingenious  moderns  have  supposed  the  peculiar  powers  of  magnet 
tisniy  electricity^  elasticity^  and  others,  are  divine  laws  of  motion 
appointed  by  Qod  himself  in  the  material  creation,  and  superad- 
ded to  the  essential  properties  of  matter  considered  merely  as  an 
extended  solid  substance. 

And  what  if  we  should  sup))ose  there  may  be  some  other 
such  general  law  of  motion  superadded  to  the  vegetable  world  as 
^tbe  peculiar  spring  of  all  vegetation  ?  How  simple  a  principle  is 
gravity  in  itself?  How  multiform  and  infinite  are  its  effects? 
May  not  all  plants  in  their  rise  and  growth,  their  verdant  foliage, 
their  beautiful  bloom  and  seed  in  successive  ages,  take  their 
origin  from  another  such  Mimple  principle  applied  by  the  skill  of 
the  divine  artificer,  who  gave  all  these  vegetable  beauties  their 
first  existence  ? 

And  what  if  we  should  go  one  step  further  ?  Perhaps  the 
laws  of  motion  which  God  has  ordained  in  the  animal  world  may 
still  be  somewhat  different  from,  or  superadded  to  those  of  the 
vegetable  ;  and  these  additional  laws  may  be  sufficient  to  form  all 
the  eggs  and  animals  in  the  world  :  and  if  these  laws  are  settled 
and  constant,  this  is  nature  as  much  as  the  other.  It  is  very  ud« 
philosophical  to  introduce  the  divine  agency,  either  contrary  to  or 
different  from,  the  settled  rules  of  his  own  creation,  without  a 
just  apparent  necessity,  or  where  the  case  requires  not  a  proper 
miracle  to  be  wrought  :  yet  how  frequently  is  this  done  by  men 
who  pretend  to  philosophy  ?  Or  if  God  himself  be  not  imme- 
diately set  at  work  atresh,  what  sort  of  strange  inferior  agent?, 
what  anima  miaidi^Sy  what  plastic  powers  have  been  invented 
nod  employed  to  mould  and  form  every  new  plant  and  animal  ? 
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Aod  as  this  tort  of  solution  of  diflSculiies  is  unphiloaopbical, 
ID  neither  is  U  ^ery  hononrable  for  a  divine  to  say  concerning  God 
o«r  Creator,  that  the  rules  of  natural  motion  which  he  hath  esta- 
Uiahed  to  the  world,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  hourly  and  neees- 
sanr  purposes  and  eflTccts  of  providence.  Let  us  grant  that  the 
bodiea  of  a  fly  or  a  mite,  as  well  as  an  ox  or  an  eagle,  contain  in 
them  innumerable  vessels  and  humours,  tubes  and  strings  through 
which  animal  life  is  diffused,  and  reigns  there  in  a  thousand  rega* 
hr  motions  and  surprising  appearances  :  let  us  also  allow  that  the 
formation  of  one  of  these  animal  engines  by  two  others,  r.  e.  thepro- 
pagation  of  their  species  is  incomparably  the  nicest  and  most  sur- 
prising effect  that  thesecreaturesever  perform:  What  then?  surely 
yoa  will  not  say,  that  their  own  sense  or  reason,  or  any  cooscioua 
powera  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
or  are  capable  of  such  productions  :  you  will  never  grant  it  is 
owing  to  the  skill  of  the  parent- animals,  that  such  swarms  of 
wondrous  young  animals  are  propagated  in  successive  ages: 
Why  then  may  we  not  attribute  to  the  alUwise  Grod  the  glory  of 
issuming  them  as  his  instruments  into  his  grand  scheme  of  pro^vi- 
dence,  and  employing  them  according  to  the  common  laws  of 
nature  and  motion,  which  he  hath  established  each  to  produce  his 
own  image  ?  Why  may  not  a  God  have  such  an  all-pervading 
stretch  of  thought,  as  to  supply  the  universe  with  inhabitants  in 
a  perpetual  succession,  by  the  rules  which  he  at  first  ordainetl 
amongst  them,  rules  which  he  stamped  with  his  own  authority  ? 
And  as  he  then  pronounced  them  the  laws  of  nature,  so  he  con- 
tinues their  agency  by  his  divine  and  universal  influence  through 
all  generations.  ^ 

Will  you  suppose  that  it  derogates  from  the  glory  of  Divine 
Ph>videnoe,  to  represent  the  great  engine  of  this  visible  world,  as 
moving  onward  in  its  appointed  course,  without  the  continual 
interposure  of  his  hand  ?  It  is  granted  indeed,  that  his  hand  is 
ever  active  in  preserving  ail  the  parts  of  matter  in  all  their  mo* 
tiona  according  to  these  uniform  laws  :  but  I  think  it  is  rather 
derogatory  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  imagine  that  he  could  not 
make  the  vegetable  and  animal,  as  well  as  the  inanimate  world  ol' 
such  sort  of  workmanship,  as  might  regularly  move  onward  in 
tbia  manner  for  five  or  six  thousand  years,  without  putting  a  nevr 
hand  to  it  ten  thousand  times  every  hour  :  I  say  ten  tnousand 
times  every  hour ;  for  there  is  not  an  hour  nor  a  moment  passes, 
wherein  there  are  not  many  millions  of  animals  actually  forming 
in  the  touthern  or  northern  climates. 

He  that  can  make  a  clock  with  a  great  variety  of  beauties 
and  motions  to  go  regularly  a  twelve>month  together,  is  certain- 
ly a  skilful  artist  ;  but  if  he  must  put  his  own  hand  to  assist  thoMf 
motions  every  hour,  or  else  the  engine  will  stand  still,  or  tlie 
vrbeels  move  at  random^  wo  couoeive  a  much  meaner  opinion  of 
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bis  performance  and  his  skill.  On  the  other  band,  how  gknioiit 
and  divine  an  artificer  would  he  be  culled,  that  should  have  made 
two  of  these  pieces  of  clock-work  above  five  thousand  yoars  ugo, 
and  contrived  siich  hidden  springs  and  motions  within  them,  &t 
they  ^hoold  have  joined  together,  to  perpetuate  the  spedes,  aoj 
thus  continue  the  same  sort  of  clocks  in  more  than  a  hundred  suc- 
cessions down  to  this  day  ?  Though  each  of  their  springs  aright 
fail  in  forty  years  time,  and  their  raotious  cease,  or  their  matemls 
decay,  yet  that  by  the  means  of  these  two  original  engines,  there 
should  be  engines  of  the  same  kind  multiplied  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  by  the  same  rules  of  motion  which  the  artist  had  establiBh« 
ed  in  the  day  when  he  first  formed  them. 

Such  is  the  workmanship  of  God  ;  for  tiatwe  is  nothing  bot 
bis  ari.  Such  is  the  amazing  penetration  of  divine  skill,  such  the 
long  reach  of  his  foresight,  who  has  long  ago  set  his  iostrumenti 
at  work,  and  guarded  against  all  their  possible  deficiencies  ;  who 
has  provided  to  replenish  the  world  with  plants  andanimabtothe 
end  of  time,  by  the  wondrous  contrivance  of  his  first  creation, 
and  the  laws  he  then  ordained. 

Thus  every  whale,  eagle,  and  apple-tree,  every  lion  androle, 
fly  and  worm  in  our  age,  are  as  really  the  work  of  God,  as  the 
first  which  he  made  of  the  kind.  It  is  so  far  from  being  a 
derogation  to  his  honour,  to  perpetuate  all  the  species  by  such  io- 
strnments  of  his  agency  for  many  ages,  that  it  rather  aggrandizes 
the  character  of  the  Creator,  and  gives  new  lustre  to  divine  wis- 
dom ;  for  if  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  easier  or  harder  in  this 
sort  of  almighty  work,  we  may  suppose  it  a  more  glorious  diffi- 
culty for  a  God  to  employ  a  sparrow  or  an  oyster  to  make  a  spar- 
row or  an  oyster,  than  to  make  one  immediately  with  his  own 
band.  Perha;.s  there  is  not  a  wasp  nor  a  butterfly  now  in  the 
world,  but  has  gone  through  almost  six  thousand  ancestors,  and 
yet  the  work  of  the  last  parent  is  exquisitely  perfect  in  shape,  in 
colour,  and  in  every  perfection  of  beauty  ;  but  it  is  all  owing  to 
the  first  cause.  This  is  wisdom  becoming  a  God,  and  demands 
an  eternal  tribute  of  wonder  and  worship. 

APPENDIX. 

T  KNOW  some  modern  philosophers  have  suppo^d  that 
the  formation  of  plants  and  animals  is  beyond  the  reach  and 
porver  of  the  latcs  of  nature^  and  therefore  they  conceive  that 
the  Creator  himself  in  the  first  individuals  of  every  kind,  actually 
formed  and  included  all  the  future  plants  and  animals  that  sboula 
ever  proceed  from  them  complete  in  all  their  parts ;  and  these 
were  contained  in  their  distinct  seeds,  and  perhaps  decreasing  in 
bulk  succo<isively  in  proportion  almost  infinitely  less  and  less,  as 
the  seed  is  less  than  the  plant  or  animal,  and  as  each  animal  and 
plant  in  this  miniature  or  minute  form,  is  less  than  the  same  plant 
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mkI  ftsinMl  full  grown ;  and  tbey  suppose  that  the  daily  produc- 
teas  of  iMtare  are  nothing  else  but  the  unYeiling  of  these  little 
pkaCa  and  animals  in  continual  succession,  bringing  them  forth 
lald  light,  and  stretching  and  enlarging  their  parts  by  new  inter- 
woven fibres,  and  pulpous  matter  coming  between. 

One  great  reason  they  give  for  this  is,  that  in  the  minute 
bud  of  a  plant,  suppose  a  tulip  even  in  the  winter,  they  can  by 
a;  microscope  discern  the  little  stalk  and  leaves  of  the  flower, 
sod  the  small  triangular  pod  of  seed  in  it ;  and  since  matter 
is  infiniteltf  divisible^  say  they,  why  may  not  this  minute  tulip 
oootain  another,  and  that  contain  a  third,  and  that  a  fourth, 
even  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  in  their  diminished 
pnqmrtions  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  in  general,  that  from  this  one  position^ 
via.  that  the  microscope  shews  the  formation  of  a  perfect  plant  in 
its  bud  a  few  months  before  the  time  of  its  appearance  in  full 
growth,  it  is  a  vast  leap  to  the  conclusion,  that  therefore  it  may 
contain  thousands  and  millions  of  such  perfect  plants  in  their  in* 
Snitely  decreasing  proportions,  and  that  for  five  or  six  thousand 
fears  nefore  the  times  of  their  appearance.  But  I  would  give 
leveral  particular  reasons  against  this  opinion. 

1.  If  we  consider  the  exceeding  small  proportion  that  is  be« 
iween  the  little  supposed  animals  or  vegetables  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  seed,  and  the  animals  or  vegetables  in  their  full 
j;rowtb,  it  will  appear  that  in  the  fourth,  fiftn,  or  sixth  genera- 
tion tbey  will  be  smaller  than  the  homogeneous  particles  of  the 
lubtilest  liquors,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  organized  and 
living  bodies,  all  which  require  tubes  with  Uquids  in  them. — 
EIow  much  more  impossible  is  this  supposition  when  we  attempt 
i>  derive  one  hundred  generations  of  men  or  brutes  in  this  mau- 
ler, or  six  thousand  generations  or  successions  of  annual  insects 
)r  plants  ? 

2.  If  to  relieve  this  difficulty,  you  run  into  infinite  possible 
livuibilities  of  matter ^  yet  there  is  all  the  reason  to  infer  these 
wnnot  be  actually  so  in  nature,  i.  e.  not  infinitely  small  particles, 
lecause  of  the  determined  limit  of  the  size  of  all  homogeneoua 
Hurticles  of  liquors,  which  have  ever  yet  fallen  under  the  search 
if  philosophy.  I  add  here  further,  that  this  sort  of  argument 
rom  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  would  be  as  powerful  to 
\roye  this  strange  doctrine,  if  the  world  had  stood  six  hundred 
bousand  years,  or  even  in  an  eternal  world,  as  it  is  in  a  world  of  six 
houaarid  years  standing.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  arguments 
imwo  merely  frotn  infinites^  lead  our  finite  reasoning  powers  sO 
ir  out  of  their  own  depth',  that  we  are  lost  in  them,  and  can 
ardly  ever  be  well  assure]^  that  our  arguments  are  effeotu- 
lly  conclusive,  or  oor  inferences  well  drawn.  See  Eiisay  18. 
Sect.  S. 

Vol.  vui.  E  a 
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3.  Suppose  every  acorn  that  grew  on  tlie  first  oak  shoaU 
contain  in  the  iiUie  germ  or  bud  of  it  (which  is  a  very  amall  part 
of  (he  acorn  itnelf)   all  the  oaks  that  might  be  produced  froiD 
tlience  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  in  one  single  line  of  direct 
succession,  this  is  prodigious  and  astonishing  beyond  all  reasooa* 
ble  belief;  but  according  to  this  hypothesis,  we  most  suppose, 
that  the  germs  or  buds  in  each  of  these  acorns  do  actually  con- 
tain  also  all  the  acorns  that  those  oaks  might  annually  prodvcCf 
together  with  all  their  annual  leaves ;  and  again,  all  the  younger 
oaks  which  might  be  produced  from  each  of  these  acorns  io  tea 
thousand  collateral   successions ;  now  this  raises  the  number  to 
such  millions  of  millions,  that  nothing  but  the  incomprehennble 
idea  of  infinite^  can  ever  be  supposed  to  answer;  and  at  belt  ia 
this  controversy,  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  refuge  of  darkneu  to 
hide  in  than  a  clear  explication. 

4.  We  find  many  plants  may  be  protluced  by  slips  or  taigi 
of  the  same  plants  and  that  of  trees  as  well  as  herbs  and  flowen, 
such  as  the  vine,  the  willow,  &c.  And  it  is  not  to  be  suppo« 
aed  that  each  trvi^  and  slip  have  had  all  these  future  seeds 
and  trees  actually  formed  in  them,  together  with  all  their  leaves 
and  fruits  the  first  week  of  the  creation,  even  though  we  should 
allow  every  seed  to  contain  all  these  infinite  successions  of  their 
species. 

5.  Have  we  not  reason  to  conceive  that  every  seed  of  a  plant 
is  /armed  alike  ?  Uas  not  then  every  acorn  and  every  bean 
that  is  devoured  by  animals  for  their  food,  and  every  grain  of 
corn  as  well  as  all  the  fruits  of  the  trees  and  their  seeds  which 
are  eaten  by  men  and  birds,  the  same  millions  of  these  complete 
trees  or  plants,  corn  or  herbage  contained  in  them  in  miniature 
which  are  ascribed  to  those  other  seeds  and  fruits  which  are  actu- 
ally sown  or  planted  out,  in  order  to  produce  new  vegetables  of 
their  own  kind  ?  Now  if  it  be  so,  what  an  infinite  number  of 
complete  trees,  flowers,  plants  and  herbs  would  be  made  by  the 
exquisite  artifice  of  the  Creator  to  no  purpose  ?  And  thai  a 
vastly  greater  part  of  the  original  and  immediate  workmanship 
of  God  in  the  first  week  of  creation,  would  be  labour  In  vain 
since  none  of  it  attains  its  proper  end,  but  only- in  those  few 
seeds  and  fruits  which  afterwards  grow  up  into  complete 
plants  or  trees,  which  is  not  one  to  ten  thousand  or  perhaps 
to  a  million. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  animals.  If  every  male 
animal  contains  in  it  millions  of  animalcules,  as  Mr.  Lewenhoeck 
supposes  by  the  use  of  his  microscope,  and  every  such  male  ani- 
malcule actually  contains  millions  of  le^s  animalcules,  and  so  on 
in  progression  For  a  hundred  or  a  thqiis^^d  generations  of  men, 
brutes  or  insects,  since  the  days  of  Adaui,  what  an  immense  waste 
ot  creatures  is  here  ?    What  au  amazing  and  superfluous  multi- 
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tode  of  dogs,  cats,  lions,  bears,   liorscs,  elephants,  eagles,  and 

whales,  worms  and  flies,  as  well  as  of  men  and  women,  all  'form* 

ed  with  their  millions  of  tubes  and  fibres  by  exquisite  wisdom, 

tod  all  designed  to  be  mere  waste  of  nature^  except  those  ^erj 

lew  comparatively  which  come  into  the  visible  world  as  distinct 

aDimala  ;  since  for  every  animal  that  comes  to  be  born  there  would 

be  manj  millions  lost  and  wasted  according  to  this  hypothesis  t 

la  it  |>os8ible  that  the  wisdom  and  work  of  a  Creator  should  be 

waaled  in  so  insignificant  a  manner  to  support  such  an  hypothesis 

or  conjecture  ? 

6.  When  a  limb  of  an  animal,  or  some  necessary  part  of  a 

Elmnt  has  been  broken  off,  what  powerful  efforts  has  sometimes 
ecn  observed  in  the  operations  of  nature  towards  the  formation 
of  a  new  limb,  or  part  of  the  same  kind  ?     I  have  seen  the  claw 
of  m  crab  rising  op  in  a  less   form,  in  the  room  of  one  which 
the  creature  seems  to  have  been  deprived  of  by  some  injurious 
accident ;  now  I  would  enquire  whether  this  creature  was  formed 
at   first  in   its  minute  original,  with  three  claws  i     Or  whether 
there  was  an  actual  provision  made  for  every  such   accident 
in  tbe  first  week  of  the  creation  ? 

In  the  vegetable  world  these  regular  productions  of  the  new 
parts  of  a  plant,  are  much  more  common.  When  the  top  of  an 
ssli  is  cut  off  to  make  a  pollard  of  it,  or  of  a  plum->tree  to  make 
it  bear  more,  or  better  fruit,  1  beg  leave  to  enquire,  whether  all 
the  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit,  that  sprout  afterward  from  the 
stock  yearly  in  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  were  formed  actu- 
ally iu  the  first  ash,  or  plum-tree,  that  God  created  ?  Did  the 
Creator  provide  actually  sufficient  leaves  and  fruit  in  every  first 
tree,  to  answer  for  such  voluntary  mutilations  or  loppings  of  the 
gardener  In  five  or  six  thousand  years  to  come  ?  How  unreason- 
able is  it  to  suppose  this  ?  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  natural 
kwa  of  motion  are  left  to  form  the  limb  of  an  animal,  or  the 
leaves,  branches  and  fruit  of  a  vegetable,  on  such  occasions,  why 
might  not  the  same  same  divine  wisdom  contrive  laws  which 
might  form  the  whole  animal  or  vegetable  in  its  appointed  succes- 
sions in  the  course  of  nature  ? 

In  the  formation  of  insects,  and  especially  of  larger  animals^ 

daily  experiment  destroys  this  hypothesis,  by  shewing  us,  that 

the  animal,  in  several  parts  and  members  of  it,  is  imperfect  and 

'defective  in  the  embryo,  the  work  is  unfinished,  and  the  laws  of 

nature  finish  it  by  degrees,  till  it  becomes  ripe  for  production.* 

*  Tbii  1000001  neemi  more  exactly  coDformible  to  ibe  words  of  scripture; 
l^i.  cxxxis.  16.  '*  Tbioe  eyes  did  see  my  iubsUoce,  yet  being  imperfect,  and 
in  tliy  book  my  members  were  written,  wbich  in  Goutinuaoce  were  fasbioMd, 
vbeo  M  yet  there  was  oooe  of  them.*' 

Tbii  tame  doctrine  of  the  gredoal  formetioo  of  aoimtls  ia  maioUioed  by 
plain  reaaooiof  opoa  fact  by  Dr.  Woodvard  io  hia  Vindication  of  bii  Bisayim 
the  KaKnral  His^ry  of  the  £enli,  cited  OMt  of  tbt  MtikviccS^V^l  1llt»¥Ls\\iv«v<l% 

a  3 
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«dcim(iaii9  |)ttt  together,  gW«  un^buiMbntrfMoii  t^Mietc^  tfnt 
it  is  hjg  (Ue  coniinual  a|id  u^ifony  ag?0^y  of  Go4  Mpw.-flio  sMlt* 
riai »  uf)<I,  according  to  ccrtoin  Uwn  of.  mollnr  m4  lamioo  vWoh 
lie  but  ap|)oiHtc4  io  tJhe  vegetable  aa4  mm^  moM,  4baC  thflii 
V  a  coiitiDvai  aveoeMioa  of  piaata  and  aBMMJa  fMiaod  jaid  auua^ 
iaificd  ihroogb  all.age%  aad  the  boocNiCof  aHob  m  wMdroiNaDO- 
tetvaiice  ia  due  4o  tbe  great  Creator** 

IN  the  begianing  of  timo  aid  aatute  bt  tbe  oomiibd  ef 
Cpd,  4be  oirth  jbroiigbi  forth  piaata  aod  berba,  aod  loar^finlBd 
taimals  fai  tbeir  varioye  kiada ;  but  Ibe  birda  of  4ho  air»  aa  «dl 
aa  Hbe  ialiea,  were  fWodueed  hf  the  aame  oommaad  imt  of  (ha 
watora.  Thia  waa  iotiinated  ia  a  foraier  aeetioo.  Tho  wat^ 
ffid  f he  .earth  were  4he  firal  appointed  wmtlten^  if  I  mmj  ao  oc* 
Moaa  It,  of  all  the  aiiifliM  ud  vegetable  Creation.  Btoee  fkiA 
wiofm  they  ceaae  to  be  fanrnk  iodei^^  bat  they  are  the  eaoMlioa 
flMraes  of  aU  that  l^i^hea,  and  of  all  that  growa^  Nor  ia  the 
Wiadom  of  God  modi  leaa  oooqiiettoaa  ia  ooaatitiituig  two^iaeh 
plain  aod  simple  beioga  aa  the  earth  and  water,  to  be  tbe  apringa 
df  nouriahmeiit  aod  growth  to  auch  an  innuuierable  variety  of 
^Tealurea,  than  it  waa  in  tbe  formation  of  them  out  of  two  such 
Cbateriala.  Is  it  not  counted  an  udmirabie  piece  of  divine  eoatri- 
tatice  and  wiadom,  that  tbe  aiygle  principle  ot  gravitation  ahould 
be  employed  by  the  Creator,  to  answer  so  many  milliona  of  por- 
pdses  among  tlie  heavenly  bodies  in  their  regular  revolutions,  at 
Ipvell  aa  among  the  inhabitants,  and  the  furniture  of  this  earthly 
a;lobe  where  we  dwcil  ?  And  may  it  not  be  esteemed  as  astoniih* 
lilt;  an  effect  of  the  same  supreme  wisdom,  that  two  auch  siopk 
Uiings  as  water  and  lartk  should  be  the  common  material  out  af 
tvhidi  all  the  standing;  ornaments,  the  vegetable  beauties,  and  the 
oioving  inhabitants  of  thia  our  world,  whether  flying  or  ereepiag 

ia  that  pait  which  U  called  the  TrassUlor't  Ioti«d«otioa«  froin  |b.  l8,  to  |^  tti 
where  lie  riefutei  Lcwenboeck*f  Kotioa  ef  GeaeraLioo  rttiog  from  ihe  Aoimafeia 
Semine  Maicolitto.  Thi^  book  was  pabluhed  id  8*  lb  1726.  But  1  am  iofuraci 
that  thit  notion  of  all  aniaialf  being  cootaiaei  in  the  fint-aiale  anioial  ia  now  cc« 
p!o(led  anoog  the  wiser  philoaophera  of  the  age. 

^  Perhapt  after  all  it  may  be  enqaired  here.  Whether  plabta  and  animalp 
Mh  pctsibly  be  forttted  by  tbe  meekaKical  moiiotu  and  powert  q/*  matter  ?  To  .thii  I 
aae«er«  if  by  the  word  mtekanktd  ^  we  mt-an  nothing  else  but  those  mot'oat  ssl 
fiairers,  which  proceed  fioo .  the  essential  propertie*  of  mUter  o»n»iilered  its 
nfre  solid  extended  i>ubftt^nce,  then  I  caooot  allow  the  proposition  to  be  troe: 
But  U'  we  ioclude  in  the  word  meckanum^  nil  those  additional  powers  and  metioai 
al<iO,  which  ante  from  the  original  lava  of  motion  which  Qod  iRipua«d  upon  nut* 
titr  Hi  first,  such  as  prvsiimtkm  Of  watUtut  aUracttoft^  and  uthera  of  theaaaie  kio^ 
ikon  I  allow  that  allthiogt  in  the  snccessive  ages  pf  the  world  ana  formed  awdla* 
nkiily  ;  always  aupposiing  the  divine  ageocy  |irefiirving  all  the  atoms  df  OAtter 
a. id  ibeir  motions,  accordiof  tatkeat  laWft    And  it  it  my  opinion,  that  all  beyoad 
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Iking  or  swimmings  should  receive  tbeir  contiiiuu)  sustenance, 
1  Ibeir  increase. 

tiet  us  first  consider  this  as  it  relates  to  the  regetuhle  parf 
the  creation,  Wliat  a  profusion  of  beauty  ami  frasj^rancy,  of 
ipea  and  colours,  of  smells  and  tastes  i.H  scattered  among  tlie 
rbs  and  flowers  of  the  ^rounc!,  amon^;  the  shrubs,  the  trees, 
]  the  fruits  of  the  field  \  Colouring  in  its  prij^inal  glory  and 
fection  triumphs  here  ;  red,  yellow,  green,  bluo,  fHirpIo,  with 
illy  more  diversities  than  the  rainbow  evt^*  knew,  or  the  prism 
I  represent,  are  distributed  among  the  flowers  and  blossomsi 
d  what  variety  of  tastes,  both  original  and  compounded,  of 
eet,  bitter,  sharp,  with  a  thousand  nameless  flavours,  are  found 
ong  the  herbs  of  the  garden  ?  What  an  amnzing  difll*rence 
shapes  and  sizes  appears  amongst  the  trees  of  the  field  and 
est  in  their  branches  and  their  leaves :  and  what  a  luxurious 
I  elegant  distinction  in  their  several  fruits  r  if ow  very  nu- 
roua  are  their  distinct  properties  and  their  uses  in  human  life  ? 
I  yet  these  two  common  elements,  earth  and  rcafcr^  are  the 
f  materials,  out  of  which  they  are  all  composed,  from  the  be- 
ning  to  the  end  of  nature  and  time. 

Let  the  gardener  dress  for  himself  one  field  of  fresh  earth , 
.  make  it  as  uniform  as  he  can  ;  then  let  him  plant  thereiu  all 
varieties  of  the  vegetable  world,  in  tlieir  roots  or  in  their 
Ja,  as  he  shall  think  most  proper ;  yet  out  of  this  commoa 
lh|  under  the  droppings  of  common  water  from  heaven,  every 
of  these  plants  shall  be  nourished,  and  grow  up  in  their  pro- 
forms  ;  all  the  infinite  diversity  of  shapes  and  sizes,  colours 
:es  and  smells,  which  constitute  and  adorn  the  vegetable  world, 
ntld  the  climate  permit)  might  be  produced  out  of  the  same 
la.  What  rich  and  surprising  wisdom^  appears  in  that 
lighty  operator,  who  out  of  the  same  matter  shall  perfume 
bosom  of  the  rose,  and  give  the  garlic  its  oflensive  and  nau- 
us  powers  ?  who  from  the  same  S|K)t  of  ground,  shall  raise  the 
lorice  and  the  wormwood,  and  dress  the  cheek  of  the  tulip  in 
its  glowing  beauties  ?  What  a  surprise  to  see  the  same  flold 
nish  the  pomegranate  and  the  orange  tree,  with  their  Juicy 
it,  and  the  stalks  of  corn  with  their  dry  and  husky  grains  ? — 
observe  the  oak  raised  from  a  little  acorn,  into  its  stately 
»wtb  and  solid  timber  ;  and  that  pillars  for  the  sujiport  of  fu- 
B  temples  and  palaces  sliould  spring  out  of  the  same  bed  of 
tb,  that  sent  up  the  vine  with  such  soft  and  feeble  limbs  as  are 
tble  to  support  themselves  ?  What  a  natural  kind  of  prodigy 
t,  that  chilling  and  burning  vegetables  should  arise  out  of  the 
le  spot  ?  that  the  fever  and  frenzy  should  start  up  from  the 
se  bed  wlicre  the  palsy  and  the  lethargy  lie  dormant  in  their 
ds?  Is  it  not  exceeding  strange,  that  heallhfui  and  poisqiAoua 
res  should  rise  up  i»  their  proper  planti  wal.iAlVk^  ^w»%  ««K8k« 
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mon  glebe,  and  that  life  and  death  ehouM  grow  alid  thrive  wiAia 
iao  inch  of  each  other. 

What  woodrotts  and  inimitable  skill  matt  be  attributed  to 
Ibat  supreme  powert  that  first  cause,  who  can  ao  iofinitelj  dif er« 
lify  the  effects,  where  the  servile  second  cause  is  so  unifociDi  sod 
idwajs  the  same*  i 

It  is  not  for  me  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  long  detsilof 
philosophy,  and  shew  how  the  minute  fibres  and  tubes  of  the  dif« 
rerent  seeds  and  roots  of  vegetables  taKe  hold  of,  attract,  asd 
receive  the  little  particles  of  earth  and  water  proper  for  their.oira 
growth ;  how  they  form  them  at  first  into  their  own  shapes,  sod 
aend  them  up  aspiring  above  ground  by  degrees,  ana  oiould 
(hem  so,  as  to  frame  the  stalks^  the  branches,  the  leaves  sod  tlie 
buds  of  every  flower,  herb  and  tree.    Bqt  I  presume  the  world 
is  too  weary  of  substantial  formSf  and  plastic  powers  and  oainfli 
without  ideas,  to  be  persuaded  that  these  mere  creatures  of  faoer 
ahould  ever  be  the  operators  in  thb  wondrous  work.    It  is  oMca 
more  honourable  to  attribute  all  to  th^  design  and  long  fin- 
thought  of  God  the  Creator,  who  formed  the  first  vegeublet 
in  such  a  manner,  and  appointed  their  little  parts  to  ferment 
under  the  warm  sun-beams,  according  to  such  established  laws 
of  motion,  as  to  mould  the  atoms  of  earth  and  water  which  were 
near  them  into  their  own  figure,  to  make  them  grow  up  into  trunl^ 
and  branches,  which  every  night  should  harden  into  firmness 
and  stability  ;  and  again,  to  mould  new  atoms  of  the  same  ele* 
ment  into  leaves  and  bloom,  fruit  and  seed,  which  last  being 
dropt  into  the  earth,  should  produce  new  plants  of  the  same  like- 
ness to  the  end  of  the  world. 

If  I  were  to  represent  this  matter  to  the  unlearned  part  of 
mankind,  I  might  do  it  perhaps  more  intelligibly  to  them  ny  this 
rude  and  coarse  simile  tlian  by  the  nicest  accuracies  of  philoia* 
phical  description.  Suppose  a  mass  of  uniform  green  wax  of  s 
very  soft  temperature,  and  a  little  mollified  by  the  sun  beams, 
should  be  strained  through  small  round  pieces  of  cloth  of  all 
varieties  of  texture,  shall  I  name  for  instance,  canvass,  sack* 
cloth,  holland,  diaper,  lawn,  &c.  In  some  of  which  1  will  sup- 
pose the  threads  were  so  woven,  as  to  make  different  stripes  and 
figures.  Now  if  the  wax  jvere  forced  upwards  through  all  those 
cloths,  you  would  see  a  vast  variety,  as  it  were,  of  rising  $ta* 
mina  or  fibres,  which  shall  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  different 
round  stalks  of  these  artificial  vegetables :  These  would  cer- 

Kotf,  I  do  cot  pretend  that  all  the  parlielfi  of  which  comoion  earth  it  cofli* 
poted,  are  exactly  uniform  and  simiiar.  It  is  allowed  that  there  are  tooie  atom 
6f  it  nuoh  more  suited  to  vcg ttation  than  others,  and  perhaps  to  the  Dourishoiett 
of  soBi.e  Tegetables  rather  than  others.  The  same  is  grsnted  coaceroing  wattr.  Bat 
1  call  these  elements,  or  materisis  uniform  in  this  respect,  that  in  every  oraaiS«f 
•ttftb,  and  in  rve  y  drop  of  water,  there  isno  luch  Tariety  possible,  m  ftCtisUy 
1^  <oat«ip  lit  propsc  pasts  of  wtx^  pUal  ia  tbais  osro  foroi.' 
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tmly  mike  a  yerj  various  appearance  to  tlie  eye,  accordiug  to 
their  ahmpes  and  sizes ;  and  perhaps  also^  in  diftcrent  |K>sitions 
it  light  and  shade  might  afford  glimpses  of  as  different  colourings 
la  the  verdure  of  distinct  plants.  Suppose  yet  further,  these 
rising  fibres,  or  threads  of  wax  to  be  condensed  and  hardened 
by  the  cool  air  of  the  night,  and  continue  in  their  proper  forms ; 
uid  the  next  day  the  softer  wax  should  be  forced  «ip  again,  not 
>nly  through  these  cloths,  but  also  through  the  interstices  of 
iiese  hardened  threads  or  fibres  :  Here  would  be  some  plain  dif- 
fereoce  of  the  next  mould  in  which  the  growing  parts  of  this 
>Iant  would  be  cast,  in  order  to  ^ive  it  some  further  different 
ibapes.  Suppose  the  branches  andleaves  to  be  formeil  this  way ; 
uod  when  these  are  condensed  and  hardened  at  night,  then  fur* 
her  efforts  of  straining  the  wax  upward,  might  go  on  to  repre- 
«Dt  in  a  rude  manper  some  gross  idea  of  vegetation.  But  it  is 
tamer  for  the  sons  of  men  to  stand  and  wonder,  and  adore  God 
be  Creator,  than  to  imitate,  or  even  to  describe  his  admirable 
vorks.  In  the  best  of  their  descriptions  and  their  imitations  of 
bia  divine  artifice,  they  do  but  chatter  like  Hottentots,  and  paint 
like  Goths  and  Vandals. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  the  Nourishment   and  Growth  of  Animals. 

LET  us  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  survey  new  wonders. 
All  the  animals  of  the  creation^  as  well  as  the  plants^  have 
heir  original  nourishment  from  these  simple  materials,  earth 
ind  water.  For  all  the  animal  beings  which  do  not  live  upon 
>tber  animals,  or  the  produce  of  them,  take  some  of  the  vegeta* 
lies  for  their  food  :  And  thus  the  brutes  of  prey  are  originally 
ndebted  to  the  plants  and  herbs,  i.  e.  to  the  earth  for  their  sup- 
port, and  their  drink  is  the  watery  element.  That  alljiesh  is 
rrass,  is  true  in  the  literal,  as  well  as  the  metaphorical  sense. 
Does  the  lion  eat  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  ?  Doth  the  lamb  suck 
the  milk  of  the  ewe  ?  But  the  ewe  is  nourished  by  the  grass  of 
tbe  field.  Does  the  kite  devour  the  chicken,  and  the  chicken 
Ibe  little  caterpillars  or  insects  of  the  spring  ?  But  these  insects 
ire  ever  feeding  on  the  tender  plants,  and  the  green  products  of 
the  ground.  The  earth  moistened  with  water,  is  the  common 
nurse  of  all.  Even  the  fishes  of  the  sea  are  nourished  with 
lome  green  vegetables  that  spring  up  there,  or  by  preying  on 
leaser  fishes  which  feed  on  these  vegetables.  But  let  us  give  our 
meditations  a  loose  on  this  entertaining  subject,  and  we  shall 
Sod  numerous  instances  of  wonder  in  this  scene  of  divine  con- 
trivance. 

1.  What  very  different  animals  are  nourished  bjf  the  same 
vegetable  food  !  The  self-same  herbage  or  fruits  of  the  earth  by 
:be  divine  laws  of  nature  and  providence,  are  converted  into 
loimated  bodies  of  very  distinct  kinds.    Could  you  imagtue  tbat 
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Mf  the  fowb  of  the  air,  m  different  m  thef  wre^  fcomllMovwrto 
the  tit-nMHiiew  iboald  derive  Am  flesh  mod   Uood  Doita  Hb 
productione  of  the  aeme  tree,  where  the  eivhie  waldiee  QMler  the 
hoqght  of  it  eod  it  nourished  by  tlie  dro|i|iiog»  of  the  finut }  Sfar 
seed  I  etev  to  ttke  notice  whet  nameroue  ineeets  find  their  noli 
nnd  their  food  all  the  Miminer  season  from  the  same  apples  or 
apricots,  ploms  or  cherrie%  which  leed  bogs  fsd  crows^  sid  s 
hundred  small  birds.    Would  yon  think  thai  the  UadL  and  the 
brindled  liine,  with  the  horses  hotb  frey  and  bay,  shoold  eledis 
theimselTes  with  their  hairy  skins  of  so  various  coloars  out  sf 
the  same  green  pasture  where  the  siieep  feeds,  and  ooTers.  bin- 
self  with  his  white  and  woolly  fleece  ?    And  at  the  saihe  tisM 
the  goose  is  cropping  part  of  ti«e  grass  to  nourish  its  own  flsii^ 
and  to  array  itselr  with  down  and  feathers.    Strange  and  atnpca- 
douB  texture  of  the  bodies  of  these  creatures,  thai  sboqM  eoa- 
vert  the  common  green  herbage  of  the  field  into  their  dibsst 
.  natures,  aod  their  more  different  cbthi^g !    But  thia  leads  m 
to  another  remark. 

9.  Wkai  exctedii^  fprmU  ditenihf  is  fimnA  m  lAr  motrA 
parts^  ItmbSf  and  eovertngs  even  ofthe  same  ereaiurt!  An 
animated  body  is  made  up  of  flesh  and  blood,  bones  and  mem- 
branes, long  bolkw  tubes,  with  a  variety  of  liquors  contained  in 
them,  togeUier  with  many  strings  and  tendons,  and  a  thousand 
other  tilings  which  escaped  the  naked  sight,  and  for  which  ana- 
tomy has  hardly  founa  a  name  :  Yet  the  very  same  food  it  by 
the  wondrous  skill  and  smMiintment  of  the  God  of  nature  formed 
into  all  these  amazing  differences.  Let  us  take  an  ox  to  pieoei, 
and  survey  the  wondrous  composition.  Besides  the  flesh  of  tbii 
huge  living  structure,  and  the  bones  on  which  it  is  built,  what 
variety  or  tender  coats  and  humours  belong  to  that  admirable 
organ  the  eye  ?  How  aoUd  and  hard  are  the  teeth  which  grind 
the  foqd  ?  How  firm  the  general  ligaments  that  tie  the  joints  of 
that  creature  together  i  what  horny  hoofs  are  his  support,  sad 
with  what  different  sort  of  horny  weapons  has  nature  fmndshsd 
bis  forehead  I  Yet  they  are  all  framed  of  the  same  grauy  ms* 
tcrials :  The  calf  grazes  upon  the  verdant  pasture,  and  all  iti 
limbs  and  powers  grow  up  out  of  the  food  to  the  size  and  firm- 
pass  of  an  ox.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  all  these  oorpusekii 
of  whicli  the  several  inward  and  outward  parts  of  the  brute  sre 
composed,  are  aotually  found  in  different  and  proper  fonns  ia 
the  vegetable  food  ?  Does  every  spire  of  grass  actually  oontsin 
th^  specific  parts  of  the  born  ana  tbe  hoof,  the  teeth  and  the  ten- 
dons, tlie  glands  and  membranes,  the  humours  and  coata  of  the 
eye,  the  li<)uids4Uid  solids,  with  all  their  innumerable  varieties  in 
their  proper  distinct  forms  ?  Tliis  is  a  most  unreasonable  suppo- 
sitioh  and  vain  |>1iilosbphy.    Ni>,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Ood  of 
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ire  that  distributes  this  ttoiform  *  food  into  the  several  parts 
he  anlmai  by  his  appointed  laws,  and  gives  proper  nourish- 
it  to  each  of  them. 

Again^  ^<l'y*  I^  ^1>^  f^od  of  which  one  single  animal  par- 
m  be  never  so  various  and  different,  yet  the  same  laws  #f 
JOD,  which  God  has  ordaine<l  in  the  animal  world,  eomftrt 
m  all  to  the  same  purposes  of  nourishment  for  that  crt^- 
?•  Behold  tiie  little  bee  gathering  its  honey  from  a  thouaaod 
rers,  and  laying  up  tlie  precious  store  for  its  winter  food, 
rk  how  the  crow  preys  upon  a  carcase,  auou  it  cropa  a  cbrrry 
XI  the  tree ;  and  both  are  changed  into  the  flesh  and  feathers  of 
row.  Observe  the  kine  in  the  meadows  feeding  on  a  hundred 
ieties  of  herbs  and  flowers,  yet  all  the  difierent  parts  of  their 
lies  are  nourished  thereby  in  a  proper  manner  :  Every  flower 
Lhe  field  is  made  use  of  to  increase  the  flesh  of  the  heifer,  and 
nake  beef  for  men  :  And  out  of  all  these  varieties  there  is  a 
le  milky  juice  flowing  to  the  udder  which  provides  Douridh* 
nt  for  young  children. 

So  near  a-kin  is  man  the  lord  of  the  creation,  in  respect 
his  body,  to  the  brutes  that  are  his  slaves,  that  the  very  same 
d  Vfili  compose  the  flesh  of  both  of  them,  and  make  theni 
ivr  up  to  their  appointed  stature.  This  is  evident  beyond 
ibt  in  daily  and  everlasting  experiments.    The  same  breaif- 

0  which  we  eat  at  our  tables  will  give  rich  snpport  to  sparrown 

1  pigeons,  to  the  turkey  and  the  duck,  and  ail  the  fowls  of 
I  yard  :  The  mouse  steaU  it  and  feeds  on  it  in  hit  dark  retire- 
nts ;  while  the  hog  in  the  sty,  and  the  horse  in  the  manger, 
old  be  glad  to  partake.     When  the  poor  cottager  has  nursed 

a  couple  of  geese,  the  fox  seizes  one  of  them  for  the  sup- 
rt  of  her  cubs,  and  perhaps  the  table  of  the  landlord  is 
roished  with  the  other  to  regale  his  friends.  Nor  is  it  ao 
oonunon  thing  to  see  the  favourite  lap-dog  fed  out  of  the  same 
wl  of  milk  which  is  prepared  for  the  heir  of  a  weaUhy  family^ 
k  wbieh  nature  had  originally  designed  to  nourish  a  calf, 
le  same  milky  material  will  make  calves,  lap-dogs  and  human 
dies. 

How  various  are  our  dishes  at  an  entertainment  ?  how  hns 

Kury  even  tired  itself  in  the  invention  of  meats  and  drinks  la 

^cessive  and  endless  variety  ?    Yet  when  they  pass  into  the 

*  By  the  word  **  Qoiforni*'  bere  I  do  not  mcao,  that  all  tha  partB  of  eadi 
r«  of  grass,  by  which  aoimals  ar«t  nourished  aod  iocraafed»  ar«  parfaetly  i ioH- 
,  any  more  than  the  parts  of  earth  and  water,  by  which  vcg'>(ablAs  are  nou* 
iMd  aid  grow,  are  all  perfectly  of  ooe  shape  aud  size  ;  but  I  t)elieve  it  will  be 
lily  granted  me,  that  the  parti  of  every  apire  of  grass  are  net  so  various  and 
iltiform,  as  to  answer  all  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  whieh  are  supported 
1  tocreaied  by  it,  as  well  as  the  flesh  and  limbs,  &c.  of  diff'-reot  animals.  This 
I  ba  yat  more  evident,  if  wa  consider  that  nature  turns  aU  food  wbatsoe««t« 
o  Um  uniform  sabatance  of  *<  chyle,*'  btfars  ihe  i»ima\  \%  mwaeriidMi^  Vs  \v« 
icb  shall  b«  fhewii  jffljnediately. 
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common  Wiler  of  tbe  itomadi^  and  vo  oMTiod  thenee  throogli 
the  intestinal  there  is  a  white  joiee  strained  out  of  the  strangs 
mixture  called  cAy/e,  which  from  the  lacteal  ▼essels  h  ooimfed 
into  the  Mood,  and  by  the  laws  of  nature  is  oonverted  into  the 
aame  crimson  liqudr.  This  being  distributed  through  all  tbt 
body  by  the  arteries,  19  farther  strained  again  through  jiro|Nr 
▼essels.  and  becomes  the  spring  of  nourishment  to  every  dmlmat 
part  of  the  animal.  Thus  the  God  of  nature  has  ordaioed,  tint 
bow  diverse  soever  our  meats  are,  tbey  shall  first  be  feduoed  to 
an  uniform  milky  liquid,  thatbv  new  contrivances^  and.  difue 
art,  it  may  be  agMU  diversified  mtofiesh  and  bonea,  nerves  sid 
membranes.  How  oonspicoous,  and  yet  how  admirable  aro  the 
operations  of  divine  wisdom  in  this  single  instance  of  nooriih* 
ment !  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  God  who  could  create  lacb 
astonishing  and  exquisite  pieces  of  machinery  as  plants  and  sih 
mals,  could  prescribe  such  laws  to  matter  and  motion  as  to  noa* 
rish  and  preserve  the  individuals,  as  well  as  to  propagste  the 
qpecies  through  all  ages  to  the  end  of  time. 

Sbct.  V. — An  amusing  Digression  concerning  the  Cksmges 

of  Matter. 

PERHAPS  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  follow  a  track  of  pies- 
sing  amusement,  which  bv  a  very  easy  and  natural  inferenee 
arises  from  tbe  subject  in  band,  and  which  was  very  happily  re- 
presented in  a  late  conversation  among  some  of  tbe  great  and  the 
vrise.  Tberon,  a  man  of  wealth  and  figure,  but  unacqnsinted 
with  philosophic  science,  sat  in  tbe  midst  of  his  friends  of  both 
sexes  in  a  stately  room  with  rich  variety  of  furniture.  Afflooji; 
other  conversation  Theron  was  complaining,  that  he  had  beard  it 
often  sud,  how  much  we  were  alt  indebted  to  the  country  and 
the  plough ;  but  for  his  part  be  knew  no  obligation  that  we  bid 
to  that  low  rank  of  raanlcind,  whose  life  is  taken  up  in  the  fields, 
the  woods  and  the  meadows,  but  that  they  paid  their  rents  well, 
that  tbe  gentlemen  might  live  at  their  ease.  Crito  was  piesied 
to  seize  the  occasion,  and  entertained  tbe  gay  audience  with  s 
surprising  lecture  of  philosophy. 

Permit  me,  Theron,  said  he,  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  pea- 
sant, and  I  can  draw  up  a  long  account  of  particulars,  for  which 
you  are  indebted  to  the  field  and  the  forest,  and  to  the  men  that 
cultivate  tbe  ground,  and  are  engaged  in  rural  business.  Look 
around  you  on  all  the  elegant  furniture  of  the  room,  survey  your 
own  cloatbiog,  cast  your  eyes  on  all  the  spendid  array  of  Tlierint, 
and  Persia,  and  the  other  ladies  near  them,  and  you  will  find, 
tliat  except  a  few  glittering  stones,  and  a  little  gold  and  silver 
which  was  dug  out  of  tbe  bowels  of  the  earth,  you  can  scarce 
see  any  thing  that  was  not  once  growing  ecreen  upon  the  ground, 
through  the  various  labours  of  the  planter  and  tbe  ploughroso. 
Whence  came  the  ^floor  jou  tread  on^  (art  whereof  is  inlaid  with 
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ood  of  dHTererit  colours  ?  Whence  these  fair  pannah  of  wain^ 
oij  and  tlie  cornish .  that  encompasses  and  adorns  the  room  ? 
ITbence  this  lofty  roof  of  cedar ^  and  the  carved  ornaments  of 
?  Are  they  not  all  the  spoils  of  the  trees  of  the  forest  ?  Were 
it  these  once  the  verdant  standards  of  the  grove  or  the  motin- 
in  ?  What  are  your.Aniigtyfgs  of  gay  tapestry  ?  Are  they  not 
ria^  to  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  which  horrowed  their  nourish- 
ent  froai  the  grass  of  the  meadows  ?  Thus  the  finery  of  your 
irlour  once  was  grass  ;  and  should  you  favour  me  with  a  turn 
to  yoar  bed-chamber,  I  could  shew  that  the  curtains,  and  the 
ictPy  and  the  costly  coverings,  where  you  take  your  nightly  re- 
we  were  some  years  ago  all  growing  in  the  field. 

But  I  need  not  retire  from  the  room  where  we  are  seated  to 
i^e  you  abundant  discoveries  of  this  truth.  Is  not  the  hair  of 
fDels  a  part  of  the  materials  which  compose  those  rich  curtains 
bich  bang  down  by  the  window,  and  the  easy  chairs  which 
comnDodate  your  friends  ?  and  if  you  think  a  little,  you  will 
id  tbat  camels  with  their  hair  were  made  of  grass  as  well  as 
le  abcep  and  their  wool.  I  confess  the  chimney  and  the  coals^ 
ith  the  implements  of  the  hearth,  the  brass  and  iron,  were  dug 
it  of  the  ground  from  their  beds  of  different  kinds,  and  you 
lUst  go  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  fetch  them  :  But  what 
link  you  of  those  nice  tables  of  mosaic  work  ?  They  confess 
le  forest  their  parent.  What  are  the  books  which  lie  in  the  win- 
ow,  and  the  little  implements  of  paper^  and  wax,  pens,  and 
foferSf  which  I  presume  may  be  found  in  the  scruitoire  ?  And 
aay  1  not  add  to  these,  that  inch  of  wax-candle,  which  stands 
eady  to  seal  a  letter,  or  perhaps  to  light  a  pipe  !  You  must 
^nt  they  have  all  the  same  original,  they  were  once  mere  ve* 
fables.  Paper  and  books  owe  their  being  to  the  tatters  of  linen, 
irhicb  was  woven  of  the  threads  of  flax  or  hemp  :  The  paste- 
board covers  are  composed  of  paper,  and  the  leather  is  the  skin 
of  the  calf  that  drew  its  life  ana  sustenance  from  the  meadows. 
The  pen  that  you  write  with  was  plucked  from  the  wings  of  the 
Eoose,  which  lives  upon  the  grass  of  the  common :  The  ink- 
born  was  borrowed  from  the  front  of  the  grazing  ox  ;  the  wafer 
is  made  of  the  paste  of  bread-corn  ;  the  sealing-wax  is  said  to 
be  formed  chiefly  of  the  gum  of  a  tree,  and  the  wax  for  the  can- 
die  is  originally  plundereil  from  the  bee,  who  stole  it  out  of  a 
thousand  flowers. 

Permit  me,  ladies,  said  the  philosopher,  to  mention  your 
dress :  Too  nice  a  subject  indeed  for  a  scholar  to  pretend  any 
skill  ID  it :  But  I  persuade  myself  your  candour  will  not  resent 
my  naming  the  rich  materials,  since  1  leave  those  more  important 
points,  the  fashion  and  the  air,  to  be  decided  entirely  by  your 
superior  skill.  Shall  I  enquire  then,  who  gave  Peruis  the  silken 
faaJiit  which  she  wears  ;  did  she  not  borrow  it  from  the  worm 
Ibat  spun  those  shiuiDg  threads  ?     And  viYkeuce  ^4  >\i^  h^^xte^ 
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^pnted  Mid  MmririMMl  lor  this  pvrpoi*  bf  Am  to—tiy  mraiii 
9[«;  I  Mk  i^^iw^  how  onm  Tbarin  bf  flme  oMtaMitsaf  iif 
9ne»  whidi  «be  i*  ple«9ed  to  appMr  i%  aad  the  mMf  hot  rff 
FUMd««lbiilmproiuMisH?  Was  it  boI  all  nnde  nf  Hit  ilrib*! 
g»xtliMi«tvrttp  in  tbefteM  lUwathMriregvtaUw?  And  flK  I 
Ml  tbi  niii  ^  yott'  nutUiii  mriflf  to  tlw  MMid  opIMi^Mk^  J 
Nor  c«Ofou  teU  me,  Tliero*,ooo  wper  gomont  foo  hmt^  obi*  1 
A«  ODtt|  olo«k»  or  nigbt-gDvr%  frooi  joor  diooMoro  lo  jm 
wry  fcot^  u  ricii  ond  m  new  «•  yoo  thiok  H,  whteh  ddbikMfi  « 
%h9  poor  •iUj^worm  hod  oot  worn  biiift  jou.  It  k  otrtikMbi 
beaver  bore  your  biji  oti  hia  dkin ;  thai  aaft  fur  waarWigaoMiif 
before  it  was  yoort ;  aod  the  materiak  of  your  very  abo^  hoA 
the  upper  part  pod  tho  aoloa  of  Uieoit  oorer^  tba  oalf  or  (ki 
beifer,  before  they  were  put  oo  yoov  feat :  all  tbia  waa  gnm  it 
itraty  for  we  baie  aeeo.  that  ril  the  aoimali  worM  oiwea  i|p  biiif 
|»  ¥egetiblea-. 

Tbe  oMapaoy  aeeeaed  alraogeljr  inrpriaod,  ami  tbooghi  tktf 
bod  heao  led  ioto  fairy«laod ;  tl^  imagioed  theioael'iea  dea^pi 
ipto  tbe  oiidat  of  ioehantiDeotgy  while  Aeir  fiinoy  roved  Ibraagh 
oU  these  transfbrmations.  Yet  the  discourse  seemed  tDisrry 
sueli  evideooe  aod  cooirictioii  with  it,  tliat  though  they  retsiadl 
Ibeip  woAder,  they  ooukl  not  withhold  their  assent. 

When  Crho  had  given  them  leave  to  muse  a  little  be  took 
op  the  argument  again.    CKve  me  leave,  madam,  said  he  to 
Therjina,  whhout  omnoe,  to  lead  you  into  further  wonders.    Yes 
bove  seen  that  the  furniture  of  the  phae  where  we  are,  as  wdl 
oathe  precious  attire  in  which  you  are  drest,  were  lafely  the  pre- 
duetien,  aod  the  ornaments  of  the  forest,  the  meadow  or  tbe  gar- 
deo.    But  could  you  forgive  me^  madam^  if  I  should  attenqit  ta 
persuade  you,  that  that  beautiftd  body  of  yours,  those  featureS| 
aod  those  liiobs,  were  once  growing  also  in  the  fields  and  the 
meadows  i    I  see,  ladv*  you  are  a  little  sliocked  and  surprised 
ot  the  tlKMight.    ]  confess  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  phitoso^y 
am  not  always  so  eourtlv  and  so  fevourable  to  horaan  nature  as 
t^be  addrcst  to  tbe  tender  sex :  But  pardon  me,  Therina>  if  1 
enquire,  waa  not  your  iofanoy  nursed  with  milk  and  bread-corn  f 
Have  you  not  been  fed  with  wheat,  though  it  was  of  the  finest 
bind  ?    Aod  jpoor  driob,  what  has  it  been  &it  either  the  infeskm 
of  barley,  or  the  juice  of  the  grape,  or,^far  variety,  perhaps  the 
ayder-grove  has  soppfied  you  t    The  flesh  with  which  yoo  have 
been  ouurished  to  sueh  a  well-proportioned  stature  belonged  to 
feior-foeted  aoinials,  or  to  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  aad  each  of  these 
have  either  been  fed  with  corn  or  grass  :  WhencMc  then,  nuadan, 
baa  your  own  body  been  supported,  and  what  do  yeu  thiok  it  is 
oia^e  of? 

But  it  is  safer  to  transfer  the  argument  to  myself.    These 
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bt  of  mne,  Thertoa,  owe  ihemteWeB  entirdy  to  the  tniniat 
regetaUe  food,  to  the  roots  or  the  stalks,  to  tlie  leaves  or  the 
it  of  plaotSy  or  to  the  flesh  of  brute  creatures  which  have  pasi 
Migh  mj  mouth  for  these  fifty  years,  or  the  iBoulhs  of  my 
ettts  before  me :  This  hand  would  have  been  worn  to  a  mere 
letoo,  my  arms  had  beea  dry  bones,  and  my  trunk  and  riba 
•tatue  of  death,  had  they  not  all  received  perpetoal  recruits 
n  the  field.  These  lips  which  now  address  you,  are  of  the 
(le  materials,  and  they  were  once  growing  like  the  grass  of  the 
til,  Tlilt  very  flesh  whicli  I  call  mine  now,  did  belong  to  the 
^  or  the  ox,  before  it  was  a  part  of  me  ;  and  it  served  to 
the  their  bones  before  it  covered  mine.  You  know,  Tberon^ 
I  are  a  gentleman  who  deliglit  in  rural  sports  when  you  reside 
four  country  seat,  and  you  love  to  feast  on  the  game  that  yon 
re  pursued.  Did  you  ever  suppose  that  any  part  of  yourself 
s  oaee  hurried  through  the  air  in  the  breast  of  a  frighted  par- 
Ige,  which  came  before  night  into  your  net  ?  Or  tliat  any 
ce  of  you  was  ever  driven  through  the  fields  before  the  fuU« 
Hthed  hounds,  on  the  legs  of  a  hunted  hare,  which  was  the 
ct  day  prepared  for  your  table  i  Had  you  ever  so  strange  a 
lugbt  as  this  is  i  And  can  you  believe  it  now  ?  Or  upon  a 
'vey  of  my  argument,  can  you  tell  how  to  deny  it )  And  what 
)  bares  and  partridges  made  of  but  growing  herbage  or  shat- 
ed  csoro  ? 

It  is  true,  you  have  sometimes  tasted  of  fish,  either  from  (he 
i  or  the  rivers,  but  even  these  in  their  original  also  are  a  sort 
^raas;  they  have  been  fed  partly  by  sea  weeds,  and  |)artly  by 
ner  fish  which  they  have  devoured,  whose  prime  and  naturkl 
irishmcut  was  from  some  vegetable  matter  in  the  watry  world, 
short,  sir,  I  am  free  to  declare,  that  whetlier  I  have  eaten 
»eae  or  butter,  bread  or  milk ;  whether  I  have  fed  on  the  ox  or 
5  ohcen,  or  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  the  fish  of  the  sea,  I  am 
rtuio  that  this  body,  and  these  limbs  of  mine,  even  to  my  teeth 
d  nails,  and  the  hairs  of  my  head,  are  all  borrowed  originaity 
>m  the  vegetable  creation.  Every  thing  of  me  that  is  not  n 
inHftg  powcTf  that  is  not  mind  or  spirit^  was  once  growing 
Le  gprass  on  the  ground,  or  was  made  of  the  roots  which  aup** 
irCed  some  green  herbage. 

And  now,  Theron,  what  think  you  of  all  these  paradoxes? 
Fbich  of  them  do  you  cavil  at  ?  Which  leaves  you  room  for 
oubt  or  question  ?  Is  not  philosophy  an  entertaining  study, 
lat  teaches  us  our  original,  and  these  astoniahiug  operations 
r  divine  wisdom  and  providence  ?  But  it  teaches  us  also  t^ 
ave  humble  thoughts  of  ourselves,  and  to  remember  wlieoi^ 
e  came. 

Theron,  to  conclude  the  discourse,  confessed  his  surprize  and 
mvicUon  ;  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  Crito'a  whole  ar^a* 


mnlv  gave  bioi  betrly  UuuikB  for  bii  iiutraeliTe  ieotau%  md  fjft- 
solved  lo  remember  these  amasiog  aoeDeeiof  Uieiqienitio»iiqf. 
oature,  and  the  ttdorabie  witdom  of  G^  hie  Maker.    Nor:ilMN 
I  eter  forget,  said  he,  the  straoge  and  iiosiii|»eoled  depeadeoei 
of  man  o^pjl  tlie  meaner  partsr  St  the  creation.    I  am  oonviaeei 
that  pride'woi  neoer  made  for  man,  when  I  see  hoir  miieh  a-'U 
bis  pMy  wo  the  fowk  of  the  air  and  hmteeof  the  earth.    ^ 
I  thinlk^  #m  he,  1  am  more  indebted  to  my  tenants  than  ewr  I 
could  haveimaginedy  nor  will  I  cast  sudh  a  soomfiil  eye  agaia  oa 
the  grazier  and  the  farmer,  since  this  flesh  and  blood  df  miac,  ii 
ivcll  as  the  furniture  of  my  house,  ami  the  dothea  I  wear«  .wrs 
ooce  growing  in  the  fields  or  the  woms  under  their  cu^f^md* 
iration  ;  and  I,  find  I  am  nearer  a-kin  to  them,  sinoewisdfcf 
mine,  with  all  the  finery  that  covers  it,;  was  made  oripnsUfflf 
the  same  materials  with  them  and  their  coarser  ooTeruga, 

Sect«  VI. — The  stmilur  Operations  of  Planis  andJnhMls. 

IT  is  with  admiration  and  pleasare  we  take  notice  of  (he 
regular  actions  of  animals,  %ven  in  their  earli^  boors  of  life^ 
before  they  can  possibly  be  taught  any  thing  by  remark  or  imsfi- 
nation.   Observe  the  young  sparrows  in  the  nest,  see  how  the  Ut<' 
tic  naked  creatures  open  their  mouths  wide  to  their  dam,  u 
though  they  were  sensible  of  their  dependence  on  her  care  for  food 
l^ind  nourishment  :    but  the  chicken  just  released  from  the  priioa 
of  the  shell,  can  pick  up  its  food  with  its  own  bill,  and  therefore 
it  doth  not  open  its  mouth  to  beg  food  of  the  hen  that  hatched  it 
Yet  the  chicken  seems  to  shew  its  dependence  too,  for  wbeo  the 
first  danger  appears,  you  see  it  run  and  fly  to  the  wing  of  its  dam 
for  protection  ;  as  though  it  knew,  that  though  it  could  feed  itself, 
yet  it  was  not  able  to  defend  itself,  but  must  trust  to  better  seca« 
rity  and  a  parent's  wing.    We  admire  these  little  crei^tures  snd 
their  remarkable  sagacity ;  we  are  surprized  to  find  that  they  dis- 
tinguish so  happily,  and  pursue  their  proper  interest ;  thai  tbej 
are  so  soon  acquainted  with  their  abilities  and  their  wants,  sad 
come  to  use  their  understanding  so  very  early  ;  for  it  is  evideot, 
that  the  mere  faculty  of  sense,  (hat  is,  the  passive  receptioo  of 
images  or  ideas,   can  never   be  sufficient  to  account  for  these 
wondrous  imitations  of  reason  ;  setise  has  nothing  to  do  hot  with 
the  present  impression,  and  includes  no  reflection  or  prospedof 
the  past  or  the  future,  no  contrivance  of  means  to  an  end,  nor  snj 
action  in  order  to  obtain  it: 

But  what  shall  we  say,  or  how  shall  we  account  for  it,  if  we 
arc  told,  there  are  instances  almost  as  admirable  as  these  to  be 
found  iu  the  vegetable  world,  where  we  never  suspect  sense  or 
reason  ?  The  vine,  as  though  it  were  sensible  of  its  own  w^- 
ncss,  thrusts  forth  its  long  tendrils,  which  curl  round  the  brancbet 
6f  any  stronger  tree  that  stands  near,  and  thus  it  bangs  its  weight} 
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astcn  upon  the  arms  of  tlie  elm  that  support  it.  Nay,  every 
utter  has  a  tendril  belong^  to  it,  and  if  any  stronger  twig  of  its 
rn  be  within  its  reacli,  it  han^  itself  there  by  this  tendril  for 
pport.  The  hop  and  the  lupiriy  or  French-bean^  as  though 
ey  knew  they  could  not  stand  by  themselves,  find  another  way 
rmiae  their  heads  on  high  ;  they  twine  the  whole  length  of 
icar  bodies  round  the  poles  or  the  rods  which  are  planted  '.near 
em  ;  and  thus  their  ^owth  and  their  fruit  are  upheld  from  rot- 
1^  upon  the  ground.  The  try,  for  the  same  reason,  but  by 
loCber  contrivance,  climbs  up  the  oak,  and  sticks  close  to  its  sides  : 
id  the  feeble  plant  which  we  vulgarly  call  the  creeper ^  that 
in  hardly  rfti^c  itself  three  feet  high  alone,  tlirusts  out  its 
awt  at  proper  distances,  fixes  them  fast  in  the  neighbouring 
all  or  building,  and  mounts  by  this  means  to  theYops  of  highest 
Hiaea.  What  variety  of  artifice  is  found  here  among  these  fee* 
e  vegetables  to  support  themselves  ! 

Yet  we  believe  these  plants  have  no  understandings  and 
ankind  are  all  agreed  they  have  no  such  thing  as  sense  belong* 
g  to  them  ;  and  we  immediately  reciir  to  the  wisdom  ot  Ood 
e  Creator,  and  ascribe  the  contrivance  and  the  honour  of  it  to 
01  alone.  It  was  he  (we  say)  who  gave  the  vine  its  curling  ten* 
ill,  and  the  creeper  its  hooky  claws  :  it  was  he  instructed  the 
le  to  bind  itself  with  natural  winding  cords  to  tlie  boughs  of  a 
ronger  tree,  and  he  taught  the  other,  as  it  were,  to  nail  itself 
minst  the  wall.  It  was  he  shewed  the  ivy  to  ascend  straight  up 
e  oak  ;  and  the  hop  and  the  lupin^  in  long  spiral  lines,  to  twuio 
und  their  proper  supporters. 

Let  us  enquire  now,  what  do  we  mean  by  such  expressions 
these  ?  Truly  nothing  but  this  ;  tliat  God  formed  the  natures 
these  vegetables  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  by  certain  and  ap- 
inted  rules  of  mechanical  motion,  they  should  grow  up  and 
>ve  their  bodies  and  their  branches  so  as  to  raise  and  to  uphold 
^inselves  and  their  fruit.  Thus  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  great 
lificer,  is  glorified  in  the  vegetable  world. 

And  why  should  we  not  give  God  the  Creator  the  same 
nour  of  his  wisdom  in  the  animal  world  also  ?  Why  may  we 
t  suppose  that  he  has  formed  the  bodies  of  brute  creatures,  and 
tlieir  inward  springs  of  motion,  with  such  exquisite  art,  as 
eo  in  their  youngest  hours,  without  reasoning  and  without  imi- 
ion,  to  pursue  tliose  methods  as  regularly,  which  arc  necessary 
r  their  life  and  their  defence,  by  the  same  laws  of  motion  and  the 
me  unthinking  powers  ?  This  is  nature  when  God  has  appoint* 
I  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  idea,  and  the  clearest  explication 
that  obscure  word,  instinct. 

If  we  allow  these  young  apimals  to  perform  all  their  affiiirs 
'  their  own  contrivance  and  sagacity,  why  don't  we  ascribe 
e  same  sagacity  and  artifice  to  vine9  and  ny^  that  we  di»  te 
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f  ouflg  sparrou'i  or  chickens  f  Tiie  motions  of  the  plants  n% 
slower  iodeed,  but  as  regular  aud  rational  sa  tboae  ot  tiie  aai- 
■laia ;  Uiey  abcw  as  much  design  and  coatrivaoce,  and  are  ai 
Beceasaiy  and  proper  to  attain  their  end.  Besides,  if  we  imagine 
these  little  young  birds  to  practise  their  different  forma  of  motioa 
ibr  their  nourishment  or  defence  by  any  springs  of  reaion  or 
ihought,  meaning  or  design  in  themselvesy  do  we  not  ascribe 
understanding  to  them  a  little  too  soon,  and  confess  their  know- 
ledge is  much  superior  to  our  own^  and  their  reason  of  more 
early  growth  ?  ]>o  we  not  make  meny  or  rather  angels ^  of  them, 
kistrad  of  brute  creatures  ?  But  if  we  sup|)ose  them  to  be  acted 
by  the  peculiar  laws  of  animal  motion,  which  God  the  Creator 
by  a  long  foresight  has  established  amongst  his  works,  we  give 
kjin  the  honour  of  that  early  aud  superior  reason,  and  we  adore 
the  divine  artificer;  Psal.  cxlv.  10.  All  thy  works  shall  praise 
thee,  O  Lord. 

But  we  are  lost  among  Uiese  wonders  of  tby  wisdom,  we 
are  ignorant  of  thy  divine  and  inimitable  contrivances.  What 
sbali  we  say  to  thee  thou  all-wise  creating  Power  !  Thy  works 
surprize  us  ;  the  plants  and  the  brutes  puzzle  and  confound  our 
reasonings  :  We  gaze  at  thy  workmanship  with  sacred  amaze- 
ment, tliy  ways  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  are  untraceable,  and 
thy  wunder»  past  finding  out. 

StcT.  VII. — Of  the  Principles  of  Action  in  Brutes  and  Men. 

BUT  what  will  some  readers  say  when  they  peruse  these 
discourses  ?     Are  jilanls  and   brutes  so  very  near  a- kin  to  each 
other,  creatures  which  we  have  always  distinguished  into  the  sen^ 
sible  and  the  stnschss  ?     Have  birds  and  beasts  no  more  percep- 
tion or   feeling,  knowledge  or  consciousness,  understanding  or 
will  than  the  lierhs,  ihc  trees  aud  the  flowers?     Is  the  grass  of 
the  field  as  wise  a  thing  us  the  animal  which  eats  it  ?     Excuse 
Uie  here,  my  friends  ;  1  dare  assert  no  such  paradoxes.     AVIiat 
if  some  of  the  early  actions  of  brute  creatures  are  merely  the 
cil'ects  of  stich  machinery  and  instinct  hs   1  before  described  r  It 
does  not  follow  thence  that  all  the  actions  and  operations  of  their 
lives  must  he  ascribed  to  such  a  mechanical  principle.     Even  in 
human   nature,  where  there   is  an  undoubted   princi|)le  of  sense 
and  reasoi.ing,  there   are  some  early  actions  which    seem  to  be 
the  proper  effects  of  such  instinct  or  mechanism,  and  are  owing 
to  the  wondrous  divine  artifice  in  the  contri\ance  of  their  animal 
bodies,  and  not  to  any  exercise  of  th(ir  own  reasoning  powers. 
How  doth  the  infant  hunt  after    the  breast,  and    take   it  into 
its  moutl),  moving  the  lips,    tongue,  and    palate    in  the    most 
projjer  forms   for   sucking   in    the   roi»k   to  nourish  it  ?     Ho'.f 
does  it  readily  shut  the  eyes  to    cover  them  from  any  dan«^er 
neur  ?     IIuw  does  it  raise  its  cries  and  wailingrs  aloud  for  help 
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when  It  it  bart  ?  These  are  certainly  the  effects  of  instinct  in 
tkeir  outward  members,  as  much  as  the  circulation  of  their  blood 
and  digestion  of  their  food  in  their  bowels  and  inward  parts. 

It  is  colain  there  are  several  operations  in  the  lives  of  brate 
creatures  which  seem  to  be  more  perfect  imitations  of  reason, 
aad  bid  fairer  for  the  real  effect  of  a  reasoning  principle  within 
them  than  these  early  actions  which  I  have  mentioned.  What 
strange  subtlety  and  contrivance  seem  to  be  foand  in  the  actiona 
sf  d^%  and  foxes  ?  What  artifices  appear  to  be  used  both  bv 
Urdt  and  beasts  of  prey,  in  order  to  seize  the  animals  which 
were  appointed  for  their  food,  as  well  as  in  the  weaker  creatures 
to  avoia  and  escape  the  devourer  ?  How  few  are  there  of  the 
passions  as  well  as  the  appetites  ot  human  nature,  which  are  not 
found  among  several  of  the  brute  creatures  ?  What  resentment 
and  rage  do  they  discover  ?  What  jealousy  and  fear,  what  hope 
and  desire,  what  wondrous  instances  of  love  and  joy,  of  grati* 
tufle  and  revenge  ?  What  amazing  appearances  of  this  nature 
are  observed  in  birds  and  beasts  of  the  more  docile  and  domestic 
kind,  that  (hey  utterly  puzzle  and  pose  the  wisest  of  philosophera 
to  give  a  plain,  fair  and  satisfactory  account  how  all  these  thingi 
can  be  performed  by  mechanism,  or  the  mere  laws  of  matter  and 
motion  ?  I  confess  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  with  any 
certainty  how  far  the  powers  of  mechanism  can  go,  when  under 
the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  in  the  original  formation  of  thea6r 
engines  ;  and  how  far  certain  general  laws  ofanimal  motion  may  be 
at  first  appointed  by  God  the  Creator  which  may  reach  to  perform 
all  the  visible  appearaocc  in  the  brutal  creation  for  six  thousand 
years  together.  But  if  this  be  machinery  contrived  by  an  all- 
penradiog  mind,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  be  explained  by  all 
the  present  sciences  and  reasonings  of  men. 

I  confess  also  on  the  other  hand  I  am  not  very  fond  of  al- 
lowing to  brutes  sudi  an  immaterial  soul,  such  a  thinking  and 
reasoning  power,  which  in  its  own  nature  must  carry  immortality 
with  it.  Every  emmet  upon  a  mole- hill,  and  every  bee  in  a 
swarm«  lays  as  just  a  claim  to  such  a  spirit  as  an  ox  or  an 
elephant.  The  amazing  instances  of  appearing  sagncity  and 
reasoning,  design  and  choice,  which  discover  themselves  in  these 
little  creatures  make  as  good  pretence  to  such  a  sublime  principle 
of  eonsdoosness,  judgment  and  liberty.  And  why  may  not  the 
millions  of  mites  in  a  cheese,  and  the  nations  of  otiier  animal- 
culea  which  swarm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  be  entitled  to  the 
same  reasoning  powers  or  spirits,  since  their  motions,  so  far  as 
glasses  discover  them,  are  as  happily  suited  to  the  ends  of  animal 
life  ?  It  is  difficult  to  bring  one's  self  to  believe  that  an  inmia-*^ 
terial  spirit  Is  prepared  for  each  of  these  minute  creatures  so  soon 
as  their  body  is  formed,  and  that  at  the  tieath  of  the  body  it 
ceases  to  exist,  or  that  it  passes  by  divine  appointment  from  one 
animal  to  another,  by  certain  unknown  laws  of  transmipation« 

Vot.   Tin.  F  f 
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•  

Tlie  late  BiAhop  Bunvtt  who  was  m  indiBggnt  Myiifr 
loto  irarious  knowledge,  teema  to  detenniae  in  bU  jExpaMUi0mtl 
the  Firu  Articie  of  the  Cburdi  of  Eogknd,  ed.  S.  pago  414.  liMk 
oneoftheae  two  opinkma  ia  now 'the  result  of  the  Ihomhti  of 
the  learned  (via.)  thai  either  hrutea  are  mere  macfainea,  or  tlMt 
they  have  reasonable  souls.  '*  It  b  certain/*  saya  be,  ^  tbt 
ttther  beasts  have  no  thought  or  liberty  at  all,  and  are  only  piseei 
of  finely  organized  matter,  capable  of  many  subtle  motioos  tkit 
'  come  to  tbein  from  objects  without  them  ;  but  that  they  have  so 
aeoaation  nor  thouglit  at  all  about  them  ;*'  or,—* But  he  anppotei^ 
that  *<  human  nature  can  hardly  reo«f  e  or  bear  thia  notion,  be* 
.cause  there  are  aueh  evident  indicationa  of  even  high  degrees  of 
reason  among  the  beasts  ;**  he  concludes  therefore,  '<  It  ia  more 
reasonable  to  imagine,  that  there  may  be  apirits  of  a  lower  order 

t  beasts,  that  have  in  them  a  capacity  of  thinking  and  chuHSg ; 
t  that  it  is  so  entirely  under  the  impres«ons  of  matter,  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  that  largeness  either  of  thought  or  liberty, 
that  ia  neoessar|f  to  make  them  capable  of  good  or  e^l,  of  re- 
warda  and  pimishments ;  and  that  therefore  they  may  be  per- 
^  petualljr  rolling  about  from  one  body  to  another,  i.  e.  by  perpeuiai 
tranamigratjons  from  body  to  body. 

It  is  far  beyond  all  my  skill  in  philosophy  to  adjust  and  de- 
termine these  differences,  and  to  decide  this  question.  Some* 
^  times  I  think  it  is  hard  to  allow  even  sensation  to  brutes,  or  to 
imagine  that  their  Creator,  who  is  perfect  equity  and  goodDetii 
ahould  expose  creatures,  who  are  innocent  and  could  never  liD, 
to  such  a  life  of  intense  toil,  anguish  and  misery,  and  to  euch 
cruel  deaths  as  some  of  them  sustain.  At  other  times  I  cts 
hardly  avoid  ascribing  reason  to  them,  when  I  observe  so  rosnf 
signatures  of  all  the  violent  and  the  tender  passions,  both  in  tbeir 
motions,  their  eyes,  and  their  countenance,  and  so  many  ap- 
pearances of  ihongia,  contrivance,  and  design.  £very  ant  sod 
worm  puzzles  my  reasonings,  and  baffles  ail  my  science. 

But  on  which  side  soever  this  question  be  determined,  I  de- 
sire to  lay  down  this  bar  or  caution  sg^inst  the  infereace  that 
atheists  or  mater ialisls  would  make  on  this  subject ;  and  thst  ii, 
that  how  many  actions  soever  may  be  performed  by  brute  crca- 
ttires,  without  any  principle  of  sense  or  consciousness,  reason  or 
reflection,  yet  these  things  can  never  be  applied  to  human  nature. 
It  can  never  be  sai<l,  tliat  man  may  be  an  engine  too,  thst  mai 
may  be  only  a  finer  sort  of  machine,  without  a  rational  and  im- 
mortal spirit.  And  tlie  reason  is  this.  Each  cf  us  feel  and  are 
conscious  within  ourselves,  that  we  tbink,  that  we  reason,  tbat 
We  reflect,  that  we  contrive  and  design,  that  we  judge  and  diuie 
with  freedom,  and  determine  our  own  actiona  :  We  can  have  no 
stronger  principle  of  assent  to  any  thing  than  present,  immediate, 
,intelleclual  coiisciousn^ss.    If  I  am  assured  of  the  truth  of  ss/ 
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nferenoe  whattoeyer,  it  18  because  I  am  iure  of  my  consdous- 
Mta  of  the  prerouiea,  and  of  my  cooacioutneat  that  I  deriTe  this 
inference  from  tliero.  My  ooilBcioutneas  of  these  premitet  there^ 
fere  ia  a  prior  ground  of  aMunmce,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
my  certainty  of  the  inferences.  Let  a  thousand  reasons  there- 
fore be  laid  before  me,  to  prove  that  I  am  nothing  but  an  engine, 
my  own  inward  present  consciousness  of  this  proposition,  that  I 
have  thoughts,  that  I  have  reasoning  powers,  and  that  I  have  a 
will  and  free  choice,  is  a  full  evidence  to  me  that  these  are  false 
raaaonings,  and  deceitful  arguments :  I  know  and  am  assured, 
by  what  I  feel  every  moment,  that  I  have  a  spirit  within  me  ca- 
pable of  knowing  God,  and  of  honouring  and  dishonouring  my 
Ifaker,  of  chusing  good  or  evil,  of  practising  vice  or  virtue ; 
and  that  I  hereby  am  bound  to  approve  myself  to  the  Almighty 
Being  that  made  and  governs  me,  who  will  reward  me  in  some 
future  state  or  other,  according  to  my  behaviour  in  this. 

And  as  I  can  certainly  determine  this  truth,  with  regard  to 
my  own  nature,  so  when  I  see  creatures  round  about  me  of  the 
very  same  species  with  myself,  I  justly  infer  the  same  truth  con- 
Derning  them  also  ;  I  conclude  with  assurance,  that  they  aria 
not  mere  engines,  but  have  such  reasonable  and  immortal  spirits 
in  them,  as  I  find  in  myself.  It  is  this  inference  of  similar  and 
squal  causes  from  similar  and  equal  effected  that  makes  a  great 
part  of  the  science  of  mankind. 

Besidesy  I  daily  hear  men  discourung  with  me  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  giving  as  regular  and  reasonable  answers  to  my  enqui-' 
lies,  as  I  do  to  theirs ;  I  feel  within  myself,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  do  this  without  thinking,  without  the  careful  exercise  of  my 
intellectual  and  reasoning  faculties  superior  to  all  the  powers  of 
mechanism  ;  and  thence  I  infer  it  is  as  im])0S8ible  for  them  to 
practise  the  same  discourse  or  conversation,  without  the  powers 
of  a  rational  and  intelligent  spirit,  which  in  its  own  nature  ia 
neither  material  nor  mortal.  Let  the  question  therefore  which 
*elates  to  brute  creatures  be  determined  to  any  side,  it  does  not 
si  all  affect  the  nature,  the  reason  or  the  religion  of  mankind. 
[|  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  man  is  a  creature  which  has  an  intel- 
ligent mind  to  govern  the  machine  of  his  body,  that  man  has 
knowledge,  and  judgment,  and  free  choice;  and  unless  he  ap- 
irove  his  conduct  to  the  eyea  of  his  Creator  and  his  Judge  in 
iUa  state  of  mortality  and  trial,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  just 
rengeance  of  God  in  his  future  and  immortal  state. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  all- wise  and  all-righteous  Governor 
if  intelligent  creatures,  will  not  appoint  the  very  same  fate  and 
period  to  the  pious  and  the  profane;  neither  his  wisdom,  his 
miity,  nor  his  goodness,  will  suffer  him  to  deal  out  the  same 
blessings  and  the  same  events  in  every  state  of  existence,  to  those 
who  have  loved  him  with  all  their  souls,  and  tliose  who  have 
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haled  ftnd  Utsphemfd  hk  iMiie.  It  k  the  glory  «Bd  the  mtcpcift 
of  theMipreme  Ruler  of  tke  iiiikcrie»  to  oiake  mooiapicp—e  awl 
awful  dialiiiolioii  la  one  world  or  MMther^  iMtweeo  thooe  wiw 
ka ve  eadeavoured  to  aer? e  hin]«  and  lo  render  Ua  majeaty  heaoor- 
aUe  amoni;  men,  and  Ihoae  who  bftf  e  impioualy  abuaad  all  kit 
faTourt,  c'uliouled  hia  dMiodert  and  robbed  hitf  of  hU  eboieeit 
lioooura.  But  if  pUloaophy  ahouM  fail  iia  faerOi  if  it  were  potM- 
bie  for  oreaturea  of  aubb  differeat  ebaraetera  to  have  Bothiog  in 
Ibeir  own  nalurea  wbidi  waa  immortalt  yet  it  ia  a  irery  reaao wk 
thing,  that  the  great  Judge  of  all  ahould  prolong  their  beiagi 
beyond  tlua  mortal  atale,  that  the  .aooa  of  iriee  might  Dot  go 
triumphant  off  the  atage  of  exiateaee,  and  that  thd  men  of  fiN 
,  tue  might  not  be  alwayaoppreal,  nor  oame  to  n  period  of  thdr 
being,  without  aome  teattoMiBy  of  the  approbation  of  the  God 
that  oaade  them. 


ESSAY  X- 
Of  Sufi' Beams  and  Siar- Beams. 


Sect.  I. — Is    the  Ether  beyond  our  Atmosphere  a  mere 

Vacuity? 

Answ.  NO ;  by  no  neans :  For  there  is  not  one  minate 
■pot  in  all  the  tolar  system,  where  the  pupil  of  an  eye  might  not 
be  placed,  and  see  a  hemisphere  of  stars.  Suppose  the  visible 
stars'  to  be  no  more  in  number  than  the  anciepts  oounted  them  ; 
m.  a  thousand  and  twenty*six,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  round  num- 
ber, one  thousand  only ;  yet  the  other  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  together  with  those  which  are  visible  by  a  telescope,  would 
amount  at  least  to  many  thousands  more.  Suppose  between  the 
least  of  these  telescopical  stars,  and  the  visible  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  the  apparent  difference  be  no  greater  than  that  of 
one  to  a  hundred  :  Suppose  again,  that  from  the  least  of  these 
stars  but  one  single  ray  came  to  one  eye,  then  from  the  biggest 
star  there  must  proceed  a  hundred  rays  :  This  would  multiply 
the  rays  of  all  the  stars  in  a  hemisphere,  which  came  to  each  eye 
with  sensible  notice,  by  the  assistance  of  a  telescope,  at  least  to  a 
hundred  thousand,  without  standing  to  make  a  nice  eomputatioo. 
What  millions  of  millions  of  star- beams  then  must  be  for  ever 
passing  through  the  ethereal  space,  to  be  able  to  meet  every  eye 
placed  in  any  part  of  this  vast  sphere  of  our  world,  if  there  be 
not  a  spot  upon  it  so  big  as  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  but  roust  admit 
of  so  many  thousand  beams ;  what  infinite  rencounters  and 
decussations,  meetings  and  crossings  through  all  the  parts  of  our 
solar  system  ? 

Next,  let  us  suppose  each  of  these  pupils  were  turned  in- 
ward  toward  the  sun  ;  each  will  meet  with  a  far  greater  number 
of  beams  of  light  from  the  sun,  in  such  a  proportion  as  the  full 
blaze  of  day  is  superior  to  the  glimmering  light  of  the  star- 
beams,  'fhe  vast  addition  of  rays  fi^m  the  sun  does  almost  in- 
finitely increase  the  rencounters  and  decussations :  Sun*beams 
and  star  beams,  ever  meeting  in  innumerable  myriads  through- 
out the  ether  of  our  solar  world  ;  since  we  have  allowed  &at 
there  is  not  a  spot  in  it  whence  a  hemisphere  of  stars  might  not 
be  seen  by  night,  and  whence  also  we  may  not  see  a  hemisphere 
of  blazing  day*  light. 

Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  these  molfeos  of  the  par- 
tfeles  of  light  both  from  the  sun  and  stars,  are  and  have  been 
incessant  ever  since  the  creation,  both  by  nicbl  and  4%.^  \  IS  w 

vf3 
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our  night  «id  day  tre  only  diatinguiibed  by  tbe  -little  ^Wbe  af 

our  eart|^  taming  its  diflmnt  tides  towerd  the  tun,  whieb  it  to 

inoontiderable  thing  in  the  yntt  tobur  world,  Cfr  fdanetery  tyitero. 

The  reaaon  why  we  do  not  ditoern  the  ttart  by  day,  being  only 

the  tnperior  quantity  and  feree  of  the  tun-lManit  atrilung  the 

eye,  wbereaa  the  ttar-beamt  ttrike  alto  oonatantly,  but  to  feeUy , 

aa  not  to  be  noticed :  And  the  reaaon  why  we  do  not  aee  the  ata 

by  night,  being  the  interposition  of  the  earth,  and  the  aiin*beaai 

that  go  betide  the  earthy  fly  from  our  eyet,  and  not  toward 

them :  But  the  aame  quantity  of  tun  and  ttar-beamt  are  perpeta* 

ally  flowing  through  the  ether  in  every  minute  part  of  it,  exoept 

only  thote  few  jplacea^  where  the  planeta  or  thor  tatellitea  inter- 

oept  them,  and  atop  their  motion.  Now  the  coroUariea  tlMt  may 

be  drawn  from  thete  tuppotititiont  ^  are^ 

1.  That  tince  light  it  a  body,  wlndi  baa  been  aoffidently 
proved  by  itt  reflemiont  and  refractiont,  ftc.  the  eiher  u  nci 
so  void  a  space  as  perhaps  some  have  teen  ready  to  imapae^ 
tince  there  it  not  a  minnte  tpot  in  it,  wherein  there  are^not 
many  thoutand  bodiea  alwayt  moving  vritb  prodlgioot  awUU 
neat  all  manna*  of  wayt.  And  it  may  be  enquired  whether  the 
planets  moving  through  auch  a  fluid,  would  not  by  degrees  be 
retarded  in  their  courses ;  but  tbe  next  corollary  perhaps  may 
answer  it. 

2.  How  amazing  mutt  he  the  subtlety  and  smattness  of 
these  rays,  which  have  been  shooting  from  the  sun  and  stars 
for  almost  six  thousand  years,  and  yet  no  sensible  addition  ii 
made  to  the  bulk  of  our  globe  where  they  seem  to  be  all  lost, 
nor  anyecnsible  diminution  of  the  sun  or  stars  whence  they  all 
proceed  ?  And  if  these  corpuscles  which  compose  this  wondrous 
thing  called  lights  are  so  inconceivably  small,  and  the  body  be 
ao  rare,  perhaps  the  planets  may  pass  through  it  without  sensi- 
ble retaraatioo.  And  yet  Dr.  E.  Halley  has  told  us  in  MisctU 
lanea  Curiosa^  p.  59.  be  thinks  he  can  demonstrate,  that  the 
opposition  of  the  ether  to  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  longtime 
becomes  sensible. 

3.  What  a  surprising  work  of  God  is  vi^iouy  that  notwit^-. 
atanding  all  these  infinite  meetings  and  crossings  of  star -beams  and 
sun -beams  night  and  day,  through  all  our  solar  world,  there  should 
be  such  a  regular  conveyance  of  light  to  every  eyc^  as  to  discern 
each  star  so  distinctly  by  night,  as  well  as  all  other  objects  on  earth 
by  dar?  And  this  difficulty  and  wonder  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
considering  tbe  innumerable  double^  treble,  and  ten  fold  refleo- 
tionsand  refvaclioos  of  sun-beams  or  day  liffht  near  our  earth,  and 
kmong  the  various  bodies  on  the  surface  of  it.  Let  ten  thousand 
men  stand  round  a  large  elevated  amphitheatre  ;  in  the  middle 
pf  it,  on  a  bladk  plain,  let  ten  thousand  white  round  plates 
be  placed,,  of  two  inches  diameter,  aod  at  tvto  inchea  distance ; 
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▼ery  eye  must  receive  many  rays  of  light  reflected  from  every 
ilste,  in  order  to  |>erceive  its  shape  and  Colour ;  now  if  there  were 
lut  one  ray  of  light  came  from  eacli  plate,  here  would  be  ten 
:hou8and  rays  (aliing  on  every  single  eye,  which  would  make 
twenty  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  that  is  two  hundred  millions 
>f  rays  crossing  each  other  in  direct  lines,  in  order  to  make 
every  plate  visible  to  every  man.  But  if  we  snp|)ose  that  each 
plate  reflected  one  hundred  rays,  which  is  no  unreasonable  sup- 
posiUoD,  this  would  rise  to  twenty  thousand  millions.  What  an 
imazing  thing  is  the  distinct  vision  of  the  shape  and  colour  of 
each  plate  by  every  eye,  notwithstanding  these  confused  cros* 
sings  ef  rays  i  What  an  astonishing  com|>o8ition  is  the  eye  in 
all  the  coats  and  all  the  humours  of  it,  to  conVey  those  ten  thou- 
sand white  images,  or  those  millions  of  rays  |o  distinct  to  the 
ntinaf  and  to  impress  or  paint  them  all  there  ?  And  what  fur- 
Iber  amazement  attends  us,  if  we  follow  the  image  on  the  reiina^ 
conveying  itself  by  the  optic  nerves  into  the  common  sensory 
without  confusion  i  Can  a  rational  being  survey  this  scene^ 
and  say  there  is  do  God  ?  Can  a  mind  think  on  this  stupend- 
ous bouilv  organ,  the  eye,  and  not  adore  the  wisdom  that  con* 
trived  it  r 

Sect.  II. — Doth  the  World  grow  bigger  or  lets  ? 

IjET  us  suppose,  according  to  modern  philosophy,  that  the 
universe  is  of  vastly  larger  extent  and  compass,  than  ever  our 
ancestors  imagined,  and  that  each  of  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  stars  is  a  st(n  to  some  system  of  planetary  worlds,  which  are 
continually  rolling  round  it :  Yet  I  now  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  number  of  these  stars  is  not  actually  infinite  ;  for  the  number 
of  the  star-beams  would  then  be  almost  infinitely  greater  thau 
infinite ;  besides  other  absurdities,  which  I  think  would  follow 
from  the  supposed  infinity  of  the  universe.  We  will  determine 
therefore  at  present,  without  further  debate,  (hat  it  must  hnvt 
some  limit :  Now  this  limit  must  be  either  some  hard  and  capaci'* 
oos  body  including  the  whole  world,  as  in  a  box  or  a  hollow 
sphere,  restraining  the  particles  of  light  from  a  further  progress, 
•r  else  it  must  be  the  actual  agency  of  the  power  of  God,  confin* 
log  the  utmost  star-beams  in  their  flight,  and  saying,  hitherto 
shall  ye  go^  and  no  further. 

The  reason  I  give  for  it  is  this,  (viz.)  If  a  star-beam,  or 
the  light  of  one  irf*  the  uttermost  stars  continues  its  motion  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  star  to  the  present  limit  of  the  universe,  and 
be  not  powerfully  stopped  and  confined  there  by  some  solid  body, 
or  the  almighty  will  of  God,  it  will  move  onward  infinitely  in  the 
Toid  space  m  a  direct  line,  according  to  the  first  law  of  motion, 
(via.)  That  a  body  moving  will  ever  move  iiPa  direct  line,  on- 
wardy  unless  some  other  b^ng  divert  c-i-  restrain  it.  Thus  the 
iMiiverse  would  be  ibr  ever  enlarging  its  boui^Aa,  a.*^  VVki^Xx^V'Q^' 
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norld  would  be  for  ever  urowiof  and  iocroMiag  io  oztait  wilk- 
out  end.  Aud  wbtt  it  said  bare  oooceroiag  one  ttart  nay  ka  •■» 
anted  coocerotog  our  sun  and  every  stari  and  the  grealeel  pert 
of  ibe  rays  they  eeod  fbrlb. 

And  if  light  move  ao  tw  iftly,  at  to  paea  throiigh  one  han- 
dred  and  fbonoore  thouaand  iniiea  in  the  eeooad  of  a  maaH^ 
aa  modern  philoeophy  aiaarts,  with  what  a  prad^pioiia  epeid 
mmt  Ihia  world increate  ita  exieot^  and  be  for  ever  inert aaing it? 

Now  if  these  etar-beame  have  been  moving  through  the 
infinite  void  with  tuch  an  aitonisbiog  swiftnete,  ever  mnae  the 
vrorld  has  been  ereated,  i.  e.  rt  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  iMir- 
aoore  thoueand  miles  in  the  teoond  of  a  minute,  what  prodigioiii 
eocpamion  hat  the  nniyeree  arrived  at,  it  aeoordhig  to  fioeee,  we 
oount  the  beginning  oF  all  things  to  have  been  bat^x  thoonnd 
years  ago  ?  But  if  the  Mosaie  history  of  the  creatloii  lias  regsnl 
only  to  our  earth,  or  to  the  planetary  system  of  oo^  son,  then,  fcr 
oo^t  we  know,  the  nniyerse  might  be  created  sixty  tbinisand  o^ 
six  hoadred  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  how  amaringfy  must  it  be 
dilated  by  suoh  asuppositioB,  yet  continually  enIarg&iig*italMBn4i, 
and  gaining  upon  the  boundless  void  f 

As  the  universe  U))on  tliis  supposition  will  be  for  ever  enlarg- 
ing its  limits,  so  it  will  be  for  ever  dimiDishiDg  its  solid  substance^ 
till  io  time  the  lucid  bodies  are  in  a  g^eat  measure  wasted  away, 
or  at  least  till  the  luminous  atoms  are  all  fied  away  and  gone : 
And  then,  not  only  the  planets,  but  whatsoever  more  of  sofid 
matter  remains  in  the  stars,  also  will  be  buried  in  eternal  dark- 
ness :  And  if  the  world  had  been  eternal,  as  some  persons  have 
ima^ned  it,  it  must  have  been  long  ago  reduced  by  this  means  to 
universal  midnight  and  desolation. 

I  can  think  but  of  one  objection  to  be  raised  against  Has  wa| 
of  reasoning,  and  that  is,  tliat  gravitation  towara  the  slara  oc 
their  planets  would  withhold  these  atoms  of  light,  tliese  Inaiooos 
ra^s,  from  such  a  prodigious  and  eternal  excursion  into  the  infinita 

void. 

But  may  it  not  be  answered,  that  since  gravitatioo  could  net 
so  restrain  the  motion  of  these  bright  atoms,  these  star-besaw 
when  they  were  much  nearer  to  the  star  and  its  {danetary  worId% 
but  that  light  when  it  was  omitted  from  the  star,  fled  with  such  a 
prodigious  swiftness,  even  to  so  vast  a  distanoei  can  it  be  supi 
posed,  that  gravitation  will  have  so  much  influence  as  to  stop  its 
motion,  when  it  is  arrived  at  this  vast  distance  from  the  star,  and 
all  its  planets  ? 

Yet  after  all,  I  know  it  may  be  replied  again,  that  gravita- 
tion is  a  power  wbich  is  not  limited  in  its  agency  by  any  conoeiva« 
bic  ilistaoces  whatsoever  ;   and  therefore  wbra  these  star-beaaM 
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Are  run  out  neter  so  far  iiiio  tlie  infinite  void  by  the  force  of  their 
first  eniiaiion  from  the  star,  yet  their  gmvitatioa  towards  the  star 
(or  some  of  the  planetary  worlds,  whieh  sometimes  |)erhaps  may 
he  nearer  to  it)  has  perpetual  influence  to  retard  their  motion  by 
degrees,  even  as  the  motion  of  a  comet  is  retarded  by  its  gravita-^ 
tion  towards  the  stin^ihough  it  flies  to  such  a  prodigious  distance 
from  the  sun  ;  and  in  time  il  it  stopped iind  drawn  back  again  and 
made  to  return  towards  its  centre.  And  just  so  may  we  sup|>ose 
all  the  sun-beams  and  star  beams  that  ever  were  emitted,  even  to 
the  borders  of  the  creation,  to  have  been  restrained  by  degrees 
by  this  principle  of  g^vitation,  tiU  moving  slower  and  slower,  at 
last  they  are  stopped  in  their  progress,  and  made  to  return 
towards  their  own  or  some  other  planetary  system.  And  if  so, 
then  there  is  a  perpetual  return  of  the  beams  of  light  towards 
acme  or  other  of  their  bright  originals,  an  everlasting  circulation 
of  these  lucid  atoms,  which  will  hinder  this  eternal  dilatation  of 
the  bounds  of  the  universe,  and  at  the  same  time  will  equafiy 
prevent  the  wasting  of  the  snbstaoce  of  the  lucid  bodies,  ttie  aun 
or  stars. 

Well,  bnlif  this  power  of  restraioinp  and  reducing  the  flight 
of  atar-beams  be  ascribed  to  this  principre  of  gravitation,  let  ua 
eouuire  what  is  this  gravitation^  which  prevents  the  universe  firom 
iuoii  a  perpeiaal  waste  of  light  ?  It  ctfnnot  be  supposed  to  be  any 
real  property  or  natural  power  inhering  in  matter  or  body,  which 
exerts  ite  influence  at  so  prodigious  a  distance.  I  think  therefore 
it  is  generally  agreed,  and  with  great  reason,  that  it  is  properly 
the  influence  of  a  divine  power  upon  every  atom  of  matter,  which 
n  a  most  exact  pro|iortion  to  its  bulk  and  distance,  causes  it  to 
gravitate  towards  all  other  material  beings^  and  which  makes  all 
tha  bulky  beings  in  the  universe,  viz.  the  sun,  planets  and  start 
attract  the  bodies  that  are  near  them  towarda  themselves.  Now 
this  law  ef  nature  being  settled  at  first  by  God  the  Creator,  and 
being  constantly  maintained  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  it  it 
esteemed  as  an  eflSBct  of  nature,  and  as  a  property  of  matter, 
tbongh  in  truth  it  is  owing  to  the  almighty  and  all-pervading 
power  of  God  exerting  its  incessant  mminion  and  influence 
tbrongh  Ibe  whole  material  creation,  producing  an  infinite  variety 
iff  change,  whkh  we  observe  among  bodies,  confining  \he  universe 
to  its  appointed  limils,  restraining  the  swifl  motion  of  the  beams 
if  Kgbt,  and  preserving  thisTSst  system  of  beings  from  waste  and 
rein,  from  desolation  and  darkness.  If  there  be  a  world  there  is 
I  God  :  If  there  be  a  son  or  stars,  every  ray  points  to  their  Crea« 
iMT ;  not  a  beam  of  light  from  all  the  lucid  globes,  but  acknow* 
edges  its  mission  from  the  wisdom  and  will  of  Qod,  and  feels  the 
-eatraint  of  his  laws,  that  it  may  not  be  itn  eternal  wanderer* 

But  I  call  m V  thoughts  to  retire  from  these  extravagant  ror- 
ogs,  beyond  the  limits  of  creation.    What  do  theae  amusements 
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teach  UB,  but  the  inconedTsble  p^ndeor,  exient  tiid  in 
^  tlie  works  and  Ihc  power  of  God,  the  aMnnialiiogtf 
ol  liis  wisdom,  and  (he  poverly,  the  weakoe»8  and  nu 
our  own  nndentsndings,  all  wtiidi  are  Icssona  weH  I 
creature  ^ 
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Oji  same  Metafk^f^aX  Stijjeat.    , 

SicT.  V—Of  Nature  tmi  Jbmccf. : 

.  THE  nature  nr  esaence  uf  asf  bcK^  .eonrfat*  It 
•11  (boa*  thingt,  whether  aubatancea,  or  modea  and  prapaniea, 
whidi  areoeceaury  to  make  that  tbingbe  what  itia.  So  hiatba 
nature  of  a  triangle  to  have  three  lines  so  joined  aa  to  make  tbre* 
•nglea  ;  and  the  Datura  of  a  spirit-to  be  a  thiokingsclf'SBbiiBt- 
ing  beiiiff ;  even  a«  extended  solid  sul>staoce  U  the  nalon  of 
b(My  :  ii  is  \Ue  nature  or  tueuce  of. a  grote  tojhe  «  qiotof 
gronnd  thick  set  with  trees,  and  tfaf)  nature-of  ma»  to  bea  apirit 
united  to  an  animal  of  such  a  particular  shape;  aed  kiatbB 
citence  or  natUK  of  a  rasf,  to  be  •  flower  whoBe  k«vea  ara  sf 
audi  a  special  figure  and  sudi  a  beautiful  faint  reddish  colonr,  wi^ 
BUch  a  peculiar  smell  aa  are  all  united  in  the  pUnt  to  whiofa  we 
give  that  name.  Theoature  ofathiog,  by  pbiloBopbera,  iacalled 
its  essfnce :  and  a  tiling  msy  be  said  to  have  an  essence,  or  na- 
turc,  when  it  ia  not  actually  to  bung,  if  the  miod  of  nao  can 
clearly  conceive  it  as  poanble  to  be;  so  an  Engluk  roaein 
January,  tnaw  in  Quinca,  or  a^  itmoctnt  man  on  eartk,  may  be 
Mid  to  have  u  eaacDoe  among  the  nature  of  things,  tboag^  p«< 
hajia  (here  are  not  such  thinga  actually  in  bdng. 

Note,  Theeasenoeof  mathematitat  beiagi,  which  aretwtv 
sort  of  abstract  ideas,  are  eternal .  and  immutably  and  amy  be 
said  in  the  language  of  the  adtools  to  conaiBt  in  ao  indivMUa' 
point ;  for  if  a  tquart,  a  trioH^e,  or  a  cirtle,  want  tbe  lanalpir^ 
or  degree  of  its  perfection,  it  Taila  of  some  cS  tbft  propertiea  af 
that  ligure,  it  loses  its  nature,  and  ceases  to  be  that  figure.  B^t 
the  essences  of  natural  beipgs,  as  well  as  artificial  or  moral.,  are 
uot  so  iinmutiUda  a>  phikwti^ers  have  formerly  thought  then  g 
Dor  do  they  consist  in  an  indivisible  point ;  for  naturalbeings  ara 
not  ranged  by  God  or  num  into  distinct  ipeciet,  or  kinds,  so  very 

•  Kole,  Thii  EMtr  i»  I  ttli  «or*  tbta  in  aBplificatioa  of  ihe  Mcosd  chspM 
•f  the  dkrtcb  of  OmoIu^i  «uU*«'B^«*l^«L'iKMi\K&iAmtl3vt«\<09&  sKcab^^ 
uis«|i(s«TSjku«al  vtMMMam. 
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ioUy,  that  if  My  of  the  ideas  which  go  to  compose  the  Essence 
aoy  particular  kiod  of  being  be  never  so  little  varied  by  ad- 
ion,  diminution,  or  alteration,  it  destroys  that  kind,  and  makes 
lomething  else. 

Ancient  scholastic  writers  indeed  were  almost  universally 
reed,  that  all  natural  beings  are  thus  exactly  distributed  into 
itinct  speciesj  and  that  each  bath  its  own  indivisible  and  un- 
ingeable  essence  :  But  in  our  age  we  are  taught  io  philosophize 
Ih  more  caution  on  this  subject;  and  that  great  g.'uius  Mr. 
eke  has  done  much  toward  teaching  us.  We  use  the  word 
?ctes,  to  signify  a  rank  of  beings,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a 
lection  of  those  ideas  united,  which  we  call  its  nature  or  essencCf 
A  which  we  usually  join  together  under  one  name,  and  make 
tt  stand  for  the  name  of  a  species  ;  so  we  call  one  set  of  crea- 
tes mm,  another  monkej/s ;  some  are  named  beasts  and  others 
'ds  ;  this  metal  is  gold^  that  is  silver^  and  the  other  is  Uad^  ac« 
"ding  to  tlie  different  ideas  which  we  have  joined  together  to 
ike  up  each  of  these  species  or  kinds  in  our  way  of  thinking  and 
caking. 

Now  in  many  things  it  is  evidept,  that  by  dropping  or  dimia- 
Aug  some  of  those  ideas  which  are  usually  called  essential,  and 
adding  or  altering  others,  there  may  be  a  considerable  change, 
ide  in  some  individual  being,  and  yet  we  ra^ige  it  still  in  the 
me  species,  and  give  it  the  same  name.  We  usually  suppose 
w  feet  and  a  tail,  and  a  power  of  barking,  to  be  essential  to  a 
f  ;  but  suppose  a  dog  had  neither  a  tail,  or  a  tongue,  do  we  not 
1  it  a{f^^  still  ?  Or  if  the  beast  should  be  a  little  monstrous 
d  should  hvLycJive/eet,  would  it  cease  to  be  a  dog  ? 

But  if  these  ideas  which  we  usually  call  essential  sliould  be 
Ty  greatly  changed,  thence  there  would  arise  so  great  a  varia- 
m  froni  What  we  call  one  kind  of  beings,  and  such  an  approxi- 
ation  towards  another,  that  it  may  sometimes  be  very  hard  to 
low  under  what  kind  or  species  to  rank  the  being  in  question, 
id  what  general  name  to  give  it.     This  is  very  easy  to  conceive 
things  moral  or  aitificial  (1.)  in  moral  ideas  :     The  will  of  a 
irent  may  be  manifested  to  a  son  in  such  soft  and  persuasive 
nt  of  language,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  must  be  called 
counsel  or  a  command.    A  voluntary  action  may  have  so  many 
fcumstances  in  it  both  good  and  bad,  tiiat  it  may  be  a  difficulty 
I  determine  whether  it  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  lawful  or  unlawful. 
I.)  In  things  artificial :    A  hat  and  a  cap  are  diflTerent  kinds  of 
!>verings  for  the  head  :     A  hat  has  brims  all  round  ;  a  cap  has 
ot :     Yet  the  brims  of  the  hat  may  be  so  lessened  by  degrees, 
r  cut  into  such  a  shape,  that  you  would  not  know  whether  to  call 
:  a  cap  or  a  hat.     The  same  gradual  change  may  be  made  in  a 
hair  or  stool,  by  lessening  or  enlarging  l\\^  We>^  ^^  \\.«    Nxi.^  ^v^ 
t  u  garden  or  orchard,  by  inuUipljing  ot  ffv\B\viV8\\\\^^  ^^  ^>xvx- 
r  of  fruit- treeg. 


s 
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teacli  111,  but  the  inconceiTaWe  grandeur,  extent  anfl  I 
of  ilie  worki  and  Itie  pow«r  of  God,  tke  sstonistiing  ««■>•_« 
of  his  nisdom,  and  tlie  poverly,  the  weakness  and  namwaaarf 
our  own  understandings,  all  whidi  are  lessons  weH  »——»—•■ 
creature  ? 


ESSAT  Xt.  It, 

0»  torn  Metafhji^  SAjeeu.    . 

SicT.  1.-0/  Natitrt  mi  ViMntif. ; 

.  TH£  Mture  mr  tuence  at  may  bdn^  .eoirtiiu  io-ft  Mioa  rf* 

ftll  tlioae '  thing*,  whether  mibataoces,  or  modea  and  propoHiea, 
which  are  neceasarj  (o  make  that  tbiag  be  what  it  is.  So  H  it  tba 
nature  of  a  triangle  lo  bav;  three  tine*  bo  joined  a«  to  maketbreo 
•nglcB  ;■  and  (be  nature  of  k  tpirifto  be  a  thinking. Ktf-eBbii>t- 
ing  being;  even  at  extended  aotJd  subatanee  is  the  nalaraof 
Ihmj  ;  li  is  tUa  natvre  or  eiteact  of. a  groTe  to^  a  qtotof 
gronnd  thick  set  with  tnea,  and  thf)  nature-<tf  tmu  to  be  a  spirit 
united  to  an  animal  of  nich  a  partioular  shape;  asd  itulba 
essence  ur  nature  of  a  nut,  to  be  a  flower  wboae  leavea  are  of 
such  a  special  figure  and  audi  a  beautiful  faint  red<Ush  colour,  with 
such  a  peculiar  smell  aa  are  all  united  in  ibe  pUot  to  wbiefa  we 
^ve  (hat  DBme.  The  nature  of  a  thing,  by  philoaopbera,  ia  called 
its  eisfice  :  and  ■  thing  may  be  said  to  have  an  essence,  or  na- 
ture, when  it  ia  hot  actually  in  being,  if  the  mind  of  man  caa 
clearly  conceive,  it  aa  pMuible  to  be;  so  an  Englith  roaein 
January,  mow  m  Gwiaeo,  or  a^  iamoetni  man  on  tartk,  may  be 
laid  to  have  an  euenoe  among  the  nature  of  things,  tboa^  pan 
haps  there  are  not  such  tbingi  actually  in  being. 

Note,  The  essence  of  maihtmatifat  beingt,  whkh  are  bvt  t' 
•ort  of  abatract  ideas,  are  eternal .  and  immutable,  and  may  be 
aaid  in  the  language  of  the  achools  to  conoat  in  an  mdiviajy*' 
point ;  for  if  a  tquart,  a  trwnde,  or  a  circb,  want  the  baatfatL 
or  degree  of  its  perfection,  it  Tails  of  aoma  tX  the  propertiea  m 
that  ligure,  it  losea  ila  natnre,  and  ceases  to  be  that  6gure,  B^T 
Uie  essences  of  natural  beipgs,  aa  well  as  artificial  or  morml,  m 
not  so  immutable  as  philosophers  have  formerly  thought  theea  | 
nor  do  they  consist  in  an  indivisible  point ;  for  natural  beings  ar^ 
not  ranged  by  Gud  or  man  into  distinct  ipeciet,  or  kindi,  so  vof 

•  Kolc,  Thii  EMtr  i>  I  ttl«  men  tbsa  id  anplification  of  i\n  tteomA  cbafto 
•r  the  >k(icb  of  OmiBlaff,  viitun  «b«a  tk*  aalbor  h«d  isnw  tbeagbis  af  Gaw«»' 
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ncaotly,  tliat  if  tDy  of  the  ideas  which  go  to  compose  the  Hsence 
of  any  particular  kind  of  beiog  be  never  so  Uttle  varied  by  ad- 
dition,  diminution,  or  aheration,  it  destroys  that  kind,  and  makes 
it  something  else. 

Ancient  scholastic  writers  indeed  were  almost  universally 
agreed,  that  all  natural  beings  are  thus  exactly  distributed  into 
distinct  species^  and  that  each  bath  its  own  indivisible  and  un- 
changeable essence  :  But  in  our  sge  we  are  taught  10  philosophize 
with  more  caution  on  this  subject ;  and  that  great  g  'uius  Mr. 
Locke  has  done  much  toward  teaching  us.  We  use  the  word 
species^  to  signify  a  rank  of  beings,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a 
CDllectiou  of  those  ideas  united,  which  we  call  its  nature  or  euencCf 
and  which  we  usually  join  together  under  one  name,  and  make 
that  stand  for  the  name  of  a  species  ;  so  we  call  one  set  of  crca- 
tares  men,  another  monkej/s ;  some  are  named  beasts  and  others 
Urds  ;  this  metal  is  gold,  that  is  silverj  and  the  other  is  lead^  ac« 
oordiog  to  tlie  difFerent  ideas  which  we  have  joined  together  to 
make  up  each  of  these  sjyecies  or  kinds  in  our  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking. 

Now  in  many  things  it  is  evidcpt,  that  by  dropping  or  dimia<> 
ishioff  some  of  those  ideas  which  are  usually  cMedessentiatj  and 
by  adding  or  altering  others,  there  may  be  a  considerable  change 
made  in  some  individual  being,  and  yet  we  ra^ige  it  still  in  the 
aame  species,  and  give  it  the  same  name.  We  usually  suppose 
four  feet  and  a  tally  and  a  porter  of  barkings  to  be  essential  to  a 
d4^  ;  but  suppose  a  dog  had  neither  a  tail^  or  a  tongue,  do  we  not 
oall  it  tidog  still  ?  Qr  if  the  beast  should  be  a  little  monstrous 
and  should  hivie  five  feet,  would  it  cease  to  be  a  dog  ? 

But  if  these  ideas  which  we  usually  call  essential  should  be 
very  greatly  changed,  thence  there  would  arise  so  great  a  varia- 
tion from  what  we  call  one  kind  of  beings,  and  such  an  ap|)roxi- 
mation  towards  another,  that  it  may  sometimes  be  very  hard  to 
know  onder  what  kind  or  species  to  rank  the  being  in  question, 
and  what  general  name  to  give  it.     This  is  very  easy  to  conceive 
in  things  moral  or  artificial  (1.)  in  moral  ideas  :     The  will  of  a 
parent  may  be  manifested  to  a  son  in  such  soft  and  persuasive 
sort  of  language,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  must  be  called 
a  counsel  or  a  command.    A  voluntary  action  may  have  so  many 
oireumstances  in  it  both  good  and  bad,  that  it  may  be  a  difficulty 
to  determine  whether  it  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  lawful  or  unlawful. 
^2.)  In  things  artificial :    A  hat  and  a  cap  are  different  kinds  of 
coverings  for  the  head  :     A  hat  has  brims  all  round  ;  a  cap  has 
not :     Yet  the  brims  of  the  hat  may  be  so  lessened  by  degrees, 
or  cut  into  such  a  shape,  that  you  would  not  know  whether  to  call 
it  a  cap  or  a  hat.     The  same  gradual  cliange  may  be  made  in  a 
chair  or  stool,  by  lessening  or  enlarging  the  bac|c  of  it.     And  so 
in  a  garden  or  orchard,  by  multiplying  or  diminishing  the  num- 
}ier  of  fruit-treeS' 
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teach  ue,  bnt  the  inconceivable  grandeur,  eilent  noA  magnifieMat 
of  llie  works  and  the  power  of  God,  tbe  astnniehing  oontrivMMM 
o(  hifl  nisdom,  and  tlie  poverty,  ttic  weakneis  and  narrowneN  4 
our  uwnnnderstandings,  all  wtiieb  are  Icmods  treU  bwomioyv 
creature  i 
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On  torn  Mstapkjfiaeal  Si^as.   . 

StcT.  1.-^0/  Nttvrt  Mi  J9iw»«f. ; 

.  THE  nature  or  esaenct  of  any  hmag  .conrihu  In-ft  Milaa  «f 
»11  tlww  thioga,  whether  subataDcet,  or  nodea  and  |iropaHi(t^ 

which  are  neceenrr.  to  make  that  tbiog  be  what  it  ia.  Sohiatha 
nature  of  a  triangle  to  have  three  linet  bo  joined  aa  to  makethres 
angles  ;  and  the  aatora  of  a  spirit-io  be  a  thlnkuig.iclf-aQbust- 
ing  being;  even  at  extended  aoUd  •ubatence  is  the  nature  of 
body:  li  is  the  nafure  or  e»e««  of. a  grove  to  J>e  a  qiot  of 
gronnd  tliick  let  wiib  tceei,  and  tlif)  nature-of  mam  to  be  a  spirit 
united  lo  an  antinal  of  Mich  a  particular  shape;  and  kiatba 
essence  or  nature  of  a  rne,  to  be  m  flower  whoae  leavea  an  of 
such  a  sperial  figure  and  tuch  a  beautiful  faint  reddish  colonr,  whh 
anch  a  peculiar  smell  as  are  all  united  in  the  plant  to  which  we 
give  that  name.  The  nature  of  atfaing,  by  philosopbcn,  is  called 
its  essftice  :  and  a  thing  may  be  said  to  have  an  eaaence,  or  na- 
ture, when  it  is  not  actually  to  being,  if  the  mind  of  onncaa 
clearly  conceive  it  as .  pMsible  to  he;  as  an  EagUtk.  roaeia 
Jantiart/f  mow  in  Qmitiea,  or  a^  iamtctnt  man  on  earth,  may  be 
aaid  ta  have  an  eaaenoe  among  the  nature  of  things,  thotigfa  pttf 
liaps  there  are  not  such  thing*  BotHallj  in  being. 

Note,  The  essence  t^  tnalkematifat  beirngt,  wMeh  are  tot  a 
sort  of  abstract  ideas,  are  eternal  and  immutably  and  may  be 
•aid  in  the  language  of  the  aebools  to  eooaist  in  an  indiTiKble' 
point ;  for  if  a  square,  « trian^e,  or  a  circle,  vrant  the  laa«t|nrt, 
or  degree  of  ila  perfection,  it lails  of  tome  ttf  tba  propertiea  af 
that  figure,  it  loses  its  nature,  and  ceases  to  be  that  figure,  B^T 
tJic  essences  of  natural  bewgs,  as  well  as  art^ial  or  mora/,  tra 
not  so  immutabie  as  philosophers  have  formerly  thought  then  j 
nor  do  they  consist  in  an  indivisible  pcrint ;  for  natural  bangi  ara 
iiot  ranged  by  God  or  man  into  distinct  ipeciet,  or  kittdsj  w  vo; 

•  Kole,  Thii  Etn-j  ii  1  ttl«  mon  than  in  aBplificuioa  of  the  tacoad  cbaptar 
•f  ttic  akticb  of  OMelofg,  viitMD  wbcn  tb(  aalher  had  lama  Uiouf  bta  of  esu»^ 
■iiial>rtwir*waaf  taMatfapM* 
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Mtly,  tlitt  if  nny  of  the  ideas  which  go  to  compose  the  essence 
aoy  particular  kind  of  beiog  be  never  so  Uttle  varied  by  ad- 
ion,  diminution,  or  aheration,  it  destroys  that  kind,  and  makes 
lometking  else. 

Ancient  scholastic  writers  indeed  were  almost  universally 
reed»  that  all /la/i/ra/ beings  are  thus  exactly  distributed  into 
(tinct  species^  and  that  each  bath  its  own  indivisible*  and  un- 
angeable  essence  :  But  in  our  sge  we  are  taught  lopliilosophizo 
Ih  more  caution  on  this  subject ;  and  Ibat  great  g  'uius  Mr. 
icke  has  done  much  toward  teaching  us.  We  use  the  word 
?cies,  to  signify  a  rank  of  beings,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a 
llectiou  of  those  ideas  united,  which  we  call  its  nature  or  essence^ 
d  which  we  usually  join  together  under  one  name,  and  make 
It  stand  for  the  name  of  a  species  ;  so  we  call  one  set  of  crca- 
"es  mm,  another  monkeys ;  some  are  named  beasts  and  others 
'ds  ;  this  metal  is  gold,  that  is  silvery  and  the  other  is  lead^  ac« 
rding  to  tlie  different  ideas  wl|ich  we  have  joined  together  to 
ike  up  each  of  these  species  or  kinds  in  our  way  of  thinking  and 
caking. 

Now  in  many  things  it  is  evidcpt,  that  by  dropping  or  dimia- 
line  some  of  those  ideas  which  are  usually  cMeA.essentiatf  and 
adding  or  altering  others,  there  may  be  a  considerable  change 
ide  in  some  individual  being,  and  yet  we  ra^ige  it  still  in  the 
me  speciesy  and  give  it  the  same  name.  We  usually  suppose 
urfeet  and  a  tally  and  a  power  of  barkingy  to  be  essential  to  a 
;  but  suppose  a  dog  had  neither  a  tally  or  a  tonguey  do  we  not 
1  it  hdog  still  ?  Or  if  the  beast  should  be  a  little  monstrous 
kd  should  hsLyc  Jive  feet  y  would  it  cease  to  be  a  dog  ? 

But  if  these  ideas  which  we  usually  call  essential  should  be 
»ry  greatly  changed,  thence  there  would  arise  so  great  a  varia* 
311  from  what  we  call  one  kind  of  beings,  and  such  an  approxi- 
lation  towards  anothety  that  it  may  sometimes  he  very  hard  to 
DOW  under  what  kind  or  species  to  rank  the  being  in  question, 
nd  what  general  name  to  give  it.  This  is  very  easy  to  conceive 
I  things  moral  or  artificial  (1.)  in  moral  ideas  :  The  will  of  a 
arent  may  be  manifested  to  a  son  in  such  soft  and  persuasive 
vrt  of  language,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  must  be  called 
ansnsel  or  a  command.  A  voluntary  action  may  have  so  many 
ircamstances  in  it  both  good  and  bad,  that  it  may  l)e  a  difficulty 
>  determine  whether  it  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  lawful  or  unlawful. 
I,)  In  things  artificial :  A  hat  and  a  cap  are  different  kinds  of 
overings  for  the  head  :  A  hat  has  brims  all  round  ;  a  cap  has 
ot :  Yet  the  brims  of  the  hat  may  be  so  lessened  by  degrees, 
r  cut  into  such  a  shape,  that  you  would  not  know  whether  to  call 
t  a  cap  or  a  hat.  The  same  gradual  cluinge  may  be  made  in  a 
hair  or  stooly  by  lessening  or  enlarging  the  bac|c  of  it.  And  so 
n  a  garden  or  orchard,  by  multiplying  or  diminishing  the  nuiu- 
»er  of  fruit-trees. 


g 
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teieh  08,  but  the  inconceivable  grandeur,  etient  and  nwgiUfinNM 
of  the  •orks  and  tlie  power  <rf  God,  Ihe  astonishiDg  oontrivaiMM 
of  hisnUdom,  and  the  poverty,  the  weakueis  and  narrowooarf 
our  oivn  nndersUDdings,  all  wfaidi  are  lewona  well  *■  ' 
creature  ? 
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n 

Sbct.  I.-^(y  No/HTf  «iri  AwnMf. : 

,THB  nature  at  eiaence  id  MUj  ban;  .eonniattta-ftadMrf^ 
•n  UioM  thinga,  wtwiber  aabateBCM,  or  modea  and  propetUi^ 
which  are  neceasarr.  to  maketbat  lUB^be  what  itia.  Bo  hiatba 
nature  of  a  triangu  to  have  three  Knea  so  joined  at  to  make  three 
•DgleB  i  and  the  aatare  of  a  iptri'f 'to  he  a  thinking. aclf-atibutt- 
ing  beiuj^';  even  at  ezteoded  toUd  »ul>ataDce  ia  tbe  nalnr*  of 
body  :  li  it  tlie  nature  or  etuuct  of  a  grove  to  jbe  a  ipnt  of 
gronnd  (hick  let  with  tnea,  »d  tfafl  nature-of  moji  to  be  a  apirit 
united  lo  an  animal  of, iucb  a  particular  ahapci  aod  ttuthe 
ciaence  or  naluce  of  a  t»u,  to  be  a  flower  whorc  lesTea  are  ef 
lucb  a  special  figure  and  audi  a  beautiful  faint  reddish  colour,  widi 
tucli  a  peculiar  amell  aa  are  all  united  in  the  plant  to  wbiob  we 
give  (liat  name.  The  nature  of  athing,  hy  phiwaopbers,  ia  called 
ilt  esiftice  ;  and  a  thing  may  he  taid  to  hare  an  eaaence,  or  Ba- 
ture,  when  it  ia  not  actually  in  being,  if  tbe  mind  of  imui  caa 
clearly  conceive  tt  aa  poaiible  to  be;  ao  an  Englitk  roaein 
Jamiart/f  mow  in  Guinea,  or  a^  iumocent  man  on  eartk,  may  be 
aaid  to  have  an  etaenoe  among  the  nature  of  thioga,  tboagh  ftt* 
bapt  there  are  not  tuch  thioga  actually  in  being. 

Note,  The  easence  of  tmUhtmtUiral  beinp,  which  ar«  bat  v 
aort  of  afaatract  ideaa,  are  eto'nal .  and  immutable,  and  may  be 
aaid  in  tbe  language  tX  the  adioole  to  eoodst  Id  ko  indifiiiUe' 
point ;  for  if  a  ijtiarr,  a  trian^e,  or  a  ciKte,  watrt  the  lautpn^' 
or  degree  of  iiH  perfeotioD,  it  nils  of  tome  ef  thft  propertiea  af 
that  figure,  it  losea  itt  nature,  and  oeatea  to  he  that  figure:.  B^t 
tlic  euencct  (^  natur«l  beipgs,  aa  well  at  artificial  or  morml^  are 
uot  80  immutable  aa  phiiotophera  haveformerlytbougtat  tbea; 
nor  do  they  contitt  in  an  indiviaihle  point ;  for  natural  bdnga  ar* 
not  ranged  hy  God  or  man  into  dittinot  ipeeiet,  or  kinds,  ao  very 


ill(aI»twl7*UW*f  tauMMat*. 


Mr*  tbiD  in  inplificMion  af  iln  Mcoad  cba^Mr 
I  >hn  tt*  RBtbor  k«d  »Bw  Uiesibu  af  Ge■fN^ 
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exaotly,  that  if  tDy  of  the  ideas  if  hidi  go  to  compose  the  6nenco 
of  any  particular  kiod  of  being  be  never  so  Utile  varied  by  ad- 
dition,  diminution,  or  aheration,  it  destroys  that  kind,  and  makes 
it  something  else. 

Ancient  scholastic  writers  indeed  were  almost  universally 
mgrced»  that  all  natural  beings  are  thus  exactly  distributed  into 
distinct  species^  and  that  each  bath  its  own  indivisibloand  un- 
changeable  essence  :  But  in  our  age  we  are  taught  io  philosophize 
with  more  caution  on  this  subject ;  and  that  great  g  nius  Mr. 
Locke  has  done  much  toward  teaching  us.  We  use  the  word 
species^  to  signify  a  rank  of  beings,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a 
collectiou  of  those  ideas  united,  which  we  call  its  nature  or  essencCf 
and  which  we  usually  join  together  under  one  name,  and  make 
that  stand  for  the  name  of  a  species  ;  so  we  call  one  set  of  crca- 
tares  men,  another  vionkeys ;  some  are  named  beasts  and  others 
birds  ;  this  metal  is  gold,  that  is  silver^  and  the  other  is  lead,  ac« 
cording  to  the  different  ideas  which  we  have  joined  together  to 
make  up  each  of  these  species  or  kinds  in  our  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking. 

Now  in  many  things  it  is  evident,  that  by  dropping  or  dimia^ 
ishioe  some  of  those  ideas  which  are  usually  cMed. essentialj  and 
by  adding  or  altering  others,  there  may  be  a  considerable  change. 
made  in  some  individual  being,  and  yet  we  ra^ige  it  still  in  the 
aame  species,  end  give  it  the  same  name.  We  usually  suppose 
four  feet  and  a  tail,  and  a  power  of  barking,  to  be  essential  to  a 
dog  ;  but  suppose  a  dog  had  neither  a  tail,  or  a  tongue,  do  we  not 
call  it  tkdog  still  ?  Or  if  the  beast  should  be  a  little  monstrous 
and  should  hAye  five  feet,  would  it  cease  to  be  a  dog  ? 

But  if  these  ideas  which  we  usually  call  essential  should  be 
very  greatly  changed,  thence  there  would  arise  so  great  a  varia- 
tion froni  what  we  call  one  kind  of  beings,  and  such  an  ap|)roxi- 
mation  towards  another,  that  it  may  sometimes  he  very  hard  to 
know  under  what  kind  or  species  to  rank  the  being  in  question, 
and  what  general  name  to  give  it.    This  is  very  easy  to  conceive 
in  things  moral  or  artificial  (1.)  in  moral  ideas  :     The  will  of  a 
parent  may  be  manifested  to  a  son  in  such  soft  and  persuasive 
sort  of  language,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  must  be  called 
a  counsel  or  a  command,    A  voluntary  action  may  have  so  many 
oireamstances  in  it  both  good  and  bad,  that  it  may  he  a  difficulty 
to  determine  whether  it  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  lawful  or  unlawful. 
{2.)  In  things  artificial :    A  hat  and  a  cap  are  diflTerent  kinds  of 
coverings  for  the  head  :     A  hat  has  brims  all  round  ;  a  cap  has 
not :     Yet  the  brims  of  the  hat  may  be  so  lessened  by  degrees, 
or  cut  into  such  a  shape,  that  you  would  not  know  whether  to  cull 
it  a  cap  or  a  hat.     The  same  gradual  change  may  be  made  in  a 
chair  or  stool,  by  lessening  or  enlarging  the  bac|c  of  it.     And  so 
in  a  garden  or  orchard,  by  multiplying  or  diminishing  the  num- 
}ier  of  fruit-trees. 
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tneh  as,  but  the  inconcciv&ble  grandeur,  extent  and  0 
of  tlie  works  and  the  power  of  God,  the  aslonishing  oontrin 
ol  bis  niadom,  and  the  poverly,  (he  w eaknets  and  nnrrowoeM  «f 
our  own  nndcrstandings,  all  whidi   are  lewona  weU 
creature  ? 
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On  nm  UeUifhj/Meai  Sttjettt.   , 

SicT.  l.-^0/  Nature  md  Jbmrc*. ;, 

.  .THEMfiirejorciBfttfe  of  JtBy  bdn^  conAuia-AadMrf' 
■11  tlnaft  ifaiogS)  wlwtbcr  mbaUnoea,  ormodeaaiid  propanil^ 
wbich  are  Deceaiaf ;  to  make  tbat  iiiag  be  what  it  u.     So  it  ii  tba 

nature  of  a  triangle  to  havj  three  lineaaojoioedaalo  make  three 
mngles  ;'  aodtbe  aatara  of  ttpirit'lo  be  a  thinking. acif-mkuat- 
ing  being;  even  aa  exteodra  aoUd  aul)itaiiee  ii  tbe  nalnrt of 
body  :  li  ia  tlie  nature  or  ateua  of  a  ^ove  to^tc  n  qntof 
ground  lliick  aet  with  tntea,  and  thfi  nature-of  nMB  to  be  a  ■piiit 
united  to  an  animal  of  mch  a  particular  ahape;  and  kiilfce 
essence  or  natuce  of  a  rMf,  to  be  a  flower  whoae  lesvea  an  of 
Bucb  a  apeeial  figure  and  audt  a  beautiful  faint  reddish  colonr,  with 
Bucli  a  peculiar  iniell  as  are  all  united  in  the  plant  to  wbidi  we 
give  that  name.  Theoature  ofatbing,  bj  pbiJosopbera,  ia  called 
its  essence  :  and  a  thing  may  be  aaid  to  have  an  esaence,  or  la- 
turc,  when  it  ia  not  actually  io  being,  if  tbe  mind  of  mmn  can 
clearly  conceive  it  na  poanble  to  be;  ao  an  EngUtk  raaein 
January,  mow  in  Qittsea,  or  v)  inaocent  man  on  urf  A,  may  ht 
(aid  (o  have  ao  eaaeooe  among  Ibe  nature  of  thioga,  tboag^  parr 
hajis  there  are  not  such  thinga  actually  in  being. 

Note,  Tiieeasenoeof  mathematitaf  bet'agi,  whkh  arelwtt' 
aort  of  abstract  ideea,  are  aternal .  and  immutable,  and  tmy  be 
aaid  in  the  language  of  tbe  tdiooU  to  connat  in  no  indimiUa' 
point ;  for  if  a  $quare,  a  triande,  or  a  circbf  want  tbe  lMatpll% 
or  degree  of  its  perfeotion,  it  Tula  of  aome  tX  the  propertiet  i 
that  tigure,  it  loses  its  nature,  and  ceaaea  to  be  tbat  figure.  8vt 
tliceuenccatrf  ffafur«/ frev^^j,  aa  well  aaar(ij(a'a/or  mont/,  an 
uol  BO  immutable  as  plulo«4^era  have  formerly  thougbt  tbem  ; 
nor  do  they  consist  in  an  indivisible  point ;  for  natunjbeinga  ar* 
not  rtinged  by  God  or  man  into  distinct  tpeein,  or  kinds,  ao  very 

*  Kale,  Thii  EtMf  i>  I  ttU  n«T(  tbiB  ■■  ■nplifiMiioB  of  tba  Mcoad  citaptw 
•f  the  (krub  or  OaMoty,  wtitun  >hm  lb*  aaibar  h«d  »di«  Uieaibu  «f  ca■M^ 
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exactly,  tliat  if  tDy  of  the  ideas  which  go  to  compose  the  ^nence 
of  any  particular  kiDd  of  being  be  never  so  Uttle  varied  by  ad- 
dition,  diminution,  or  alteration,  it  destroys  that  kind,  and  makes 
it  something  else. 

Ancient  scholastic  writers  indeed  were  almost  universally 
agreed,  that  all /la/i/ra/ beings  are  thus  exactly  distributed  into 
distinct  speciesj  and  that  each  hath  its  own  indivisible  and  un« 
changeable  essence  :  But  in  our  age  we  are  taught  io  philosophize 
with  more  caution  on  this  subject ;  and  that  great  g  'uius  Mr. 
Locke  has  done  much  toward  teaching  us.  We  use  the  word 
speciesy  to  signify  a  rank  of  beings,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a 
collectiou  of  those  ideas  united,  which  we  call  its  nature  or  essence, 
and  which  we  usually  join  together  under  one  name,  and  make 
that  stand  for  the  name  of  a  species  ;  so  we  call  one  set  of  crca- 
tares  mm,  another  monkej/s ;  some  are  named  beasts  and  others 
Urds  ;  this  metal  is  gold^  that  is  silvery  and  the  other  is  leady  ac« 
cording  to  tlie  different  ideas  which  we  have  joined  together  to 
make  up  each  of  these  species  or  kinds  in  our  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking. 

Now  in  many  things  it  is  evident,  that  by  dropping  or  dimia<> 
ishioe  some  of  those  ideas  which  are  usually  cdMeA, essential ,  and 
hj  adding  or  altering  others,  there  may  be  a  considerable  change 
made  in  some  individual  being,  and  yet  we  ra^ige  it  still  in  the 
same  species,  and  give  it  the  same  name.  We  usually  suppose 
four  feet  and  a  tail,  and  a  power  of  barking,  to  be  essential  to  a 
dog  ;  but  suppose  a  dog  had  neither  a  taily  or  a  tongue,  do  we  not 
call  it  a  {f^^  still  ?  Qrifthe  beast  should  be  a  little  monstrous 
and  should  \Mse  five  feet,  would  it  cease  to  be  a  dog  ? 

But  if  these  ideas  which  we  usually  call  essential  should  be 
very  greatly  changed,  thence  there  would  arise  so  great  a  varia- 
tion  froni  what  we  call  one  kind  of  beings,  and  such  an  approxi- 
mation towards  another,  that  it  may  sometimes  be  very  hard  to 
know  under  what  kind  or  species  to  rank  the  being  in  question, 
and  what  general  name  to  give  it.    This  is  very  easy  to  conceive 
in  things  moral  or  artificial  (1.)  in  moral  ideas  :     The  will  of  a 
parent  may  be  manifested  to  a  son  in  such  soft  and  persuastive 
aort  of  language,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  must  be  called 
a  counsel  or  a  command,    A  voluntary  action  may  have  so  many 
oireumstances  in  it  both  good  and  bad,  that  it  may  be  a  difficulty 
to  determine  whether  it  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  lawful  or  unlawful. 
^2.)  In  things  artificial :    A  hal  and  a  cap  are  diflTerent  kinds  of 
coverings  for  the  head  :     A  hat  has  brims  all  round  ;  a  cap  has 
not :     Yet  the  brims  of  the  hat  may  be  so  lessened  by  degrees, 
or  cut  into  such  a  shape,  that  you  would  not  know  whether  to  cull 
It  a  cap  or  a  hat.     The  same  gradual  change  may  be  made  in  a 
chair  or  stool,  by  lessening  oc  enlarging  the  bac|c  of  it.     And  so 
in  a  garden  or  orchard,  by  multiplying  or  diminishing  the  oum- 
}ier  of  fruit-trees* 
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teach  us,  bat  the  inconceivable  grandeor,  extent  and  magnificener 
of  the  works  and  the  power  of  God,  the  astonisliing  contriTaiices 
of  his  wisdom,  and  the  poverty,  the  weakness  and  narrownm  of 
our  own  understandings^  all  which  are  lessons  well  becoming  a 
creature  t 
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ESSAY  XI. 
On  some  Metaphysical  Subjects. 

Sect.  I. — 0/  Nature  and  Essence^. 

THE  nature  or  essence  of  any  being  consists  in  a  union  of 
mil  those  things,  whether  substances,  or  modes  and  properties, 
which  are  necessary  to  make  that  thing  be  what  it  is.     So  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  triangle  to  have  three  lines  so  joined  as  to  make  three 
angles  ;  and  the  nature  of  \  spirit' \o  be  a  thinking  sclf-snbsist- 
ing  being ;  even   as   extended  solid  substance  is  the  nature  of 
body  :    Ii  is  the  nature  or  essence  of  a  grove  to  be  a  spot  of 
gronnd  tiiick  set  with  trees,  and  the  nature  of  man  to  be  a  spirit 
united   to   an  animal  of  such  a  particular  shape  ;    and  it  is  the 
essence  or  nature  of  a  rose^  to  be  a  flower  whose  leaves  are  of 
such  a  special  figure  and  such  a  beautiful  faint  reddish  colour,  with 
fiucli  a  peculiar   smell   as   are  all  united  in  the  plant  to  which  we 
give  that  name.    The  nature  of  a  thing,  by  philosophers,  is  called 
its  essence  :  and  a  thing  may  be  said  to  have  an  essence,  or  na- 
ture, when   it  is  not  actually  in   being,  if  the  mind  of  man  can 
clearly  conceive  it  as  |)ossible  to  be;   so  an  English   roseio 
Ja7iuary^  snow  in  Guinea^  or  ap  innocent  man  on  earthy  may  be 
said  to  have  an  essence  among  the  nature  of  tluogs,  though  per- 
hajis  there  are  not  such  things  actually  in  being. 

Note,  The  essence  of  malhematical  beings,  which  are  but  a 
sort  of  abstract  ideas,  are  eternal  and  immutable,  and  may  be 
said  in  the  language  of  the  schools  to  consist  in  an  indivisible 
point ;  for  if  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  circle,  want  the  least  part, 
or  degree  of  ittt  perfection,  it  fails  of  some  of  the  properties  oiF 
that  figure,  it  loses  its  nature,  and  ceases  to  be  that  figure.  Bot 
the  essences  of  natural  beings,  as  well  as  artificial  or  moral,  are 
uot  so  immutahje  as  philosophers  have  formerly  thought  them  ; 
nor  do  they  consist  in  an  indivisible  point ;  for  natural  beings  are 
not  ranged  by  God  or  man  into  distinct  species,  or  kinds,  so  very 

*  xV(^e,  This  Es»ay  if  I  itle  more  than  an  amplification  of  ihe  lecosd  chapter 
«f  tikC  hk(  tc'h  of  Ontolupy,  written  wheo  thf  aulbor  bad  some  Iboughtt  of  compos*^ 
iag  a  lifter  tykiciB  of  tbai  acifoca. 
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tedjy  that  if  tDy  of  the  ideas  which  go  to  compose  the  essence 
aoy  particular  kind  of  beiog  be  never  so  little  varied  by  ad- 
kion,  diminution,  or  alteration,  it  destroys  that  kindf  and  makes 
something  else. 

Ancient  scholastic  writers  indeed  were  almost  universally 
^cedy  that  all  natural  beings  are  thus  exactly  distributed  into 
itinct  specieSy  and  that  each  hath  its  own  indivisible  and  un« 
langeable  essence  :  But  in  our  age  we  are  taught  io  philosophize 
th  more  caution  on  this  subject ;  and  that  ^reat  g  'uius  Mr. 
x^ke  has  done  much  toward  teaching  us.  We  use  the  word 
rcieSf  to  signify  a  rank  of  beings,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a 
llectiou  of  those  ideas  united,  which  we  call  its  nature  or  essence^ 
d  which  wc  usually  join  together  under  one  name,  and  make 
at  stand  for  the  name  of  a  species  ;  so  we  call  one  set  of  crca- 
res  men,  another  monkej/s ;  some  are  named  beasts  and  others 
rds  ;  this  metal  is  gold,  that  is  silverj  and  the  other  is  lead^  ac« 
rdiog  to  tlie  difTerent  ideas  which  we  have  joined  together  to 
ake  up  each  of  these  species  or  kinds  in  our  way  of  thinking  and 
caking. 

Now  in  many  things  it  is  evidcpt,  that  by  dropping  or  dimia^ 
liog  some  of  those  ideas  which  are  usually  called  essential,  and 
r  adding  or  altering  others,  there  may  be  a  considerable  change 
ade  in  some  individual  being,  and  yet  we  ra^ige  it  still  in  the 
me  species,  and  give  it  the  same  name.  We  usually  suppose 
urfeet  and  a  tail,  and  a  power  of  barking,  to  be  essential  to  a 

Sj^ ;  but  suppose  a  dog  had  neither  a  tail,  or  a  tongue,  do  we  not 
I  it  aif^g*  still  ?     Or  if  the  beast  should  be  a  little  monstrous 
id  should  htLYc  Jive  feet,  would  it  cease  to  be  a  dog  ? 

But  if  these  ideas  which  we  usually  call  essential  should  be 
ery  greatly  changed,  thenco  there  would  arise  so  great  a  varia- 
on  froni  what  we  call  one  kind  of  beings,  and  such  an  approxi- 
lation  towards  another,  that  it  may  sometimes  he  very  hard  to 
DOW  under  what  kind  or  species  to  rank  the  being  in  question, 
nd  what  general  name  to  give  it.  This  is  very  easy  to  conceive 
I  things  moral  or  artificial  (1.)  in  moral  ideas  :  The  will  of  a 
arent  may  be  manifested  to  a  son  in  such  soft  and  persuasive 
Oft  of  language,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  ntust  be  called 
counsel  or  a  command.  A  voltuitary  action  may  have  so  many 
trcamstances  in  it  both  good  and  bad,  that  it  may  be  a  difficulty 
»  determine  whether  it  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  lawful  or  unlawful. 
2.)  In  things  artificial :  A  hat  and  a  cap  are  diflTerent  kinds  of 
overings  for  the  head  :  A  hat  has  brims  all  round  ;  a  cap  has 
lOt :  Yet  the  brims  of  the  hat  may  be  so  lessened  by  degrees, 
v  cut  into  such  a  shape,  that  you  would  not  know  whether  to  call 
t  a  cap  or  a  hat.  The  same  gradual  clmnge  may  be  made  in  a 
:hair  or  stool,  by  lessening  or  enlarging  the  back  of  it.  And  so 
n  a  garden  or  orchard,  by  multiplying  or  diminishing  the  uuui- 
ler  of  fruit-trees. 


4|0  OH  jlOlfB   VSTAnimVCAIi  tUBJBCTt. 

Aad  why  nifty  we  not  topptte  that  ni49ii)  ^H^ 
wwftture»  ftt  leait,  left  u^^er  the  aiuiie  icwt  gf  iiiw|ttiiMy2  A 
linolore  of  g^mhgia  is  yellow ;  tdd  a  qaall  tiiH^dm  qf  i(ffff)Mft- 
niitf  to  it^  aiid  it  beconiee  doubtful  whether  it  b  yglloii'OT  flrm: 
Put  in  Mt^erftl  more  degrees  of  uUramarin$^  ft  fi  to  overwheiai 
ikbgambogiaf  and  the  yelfow  Is  quite  I04;  it'  is  ft  doiibt  thei, 
Whether  it  be  green  or  blue.  The  gold  gf  Afncft  sod  tbftt  of  tlM 
East-Indies  usually  differ  in  (heir  oolour,  one  being  i|iore  nrfdf , 
than  the  other;  perhaps  a  few  *more  degrees  q£  rerfirat  with  a 
amall  alteration  of  the  weight,  might  make  a  chyffisl  doubt  wJm* 
ther  it  were  gold  or  no.  Silvet  and  baser  metal  ftK  sometioMS 
80  intermingled  in  the  minesi  that  it  is  hard  to  say  i^betber  this 
dofl  be  true  silver  ore.  So  by  diiferent  grafiiioga  and  •pibi  osi- 
oils  of  diflbrent  kiads  of  trees,  the  fruit  thereof  may  so  ehaqg* 
its  qualities,  as  to  be  ranked  under  a  new  kinil,  uriietber  of  pesis 
oi*  ai^eai'  &c.  Nor  are  instaaoes  wanting  amongst  aniipal  h«> 
ift^:  A  erefturemay  be  borq  so  monstrous,  widp so manv parts 
A  prcfpertiea  like  a  man,  and  ^  RM^oy  like  a  monkey^  that  in 
may  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  eftll  it  a  monkey  or  a  mail ;  and  mBflk 
more  may  such  a  thing  happen  in  the  species  of  korses  and  asir^, 
dogs  WBLil  foscet :  and  there  is  a  oreature  which  wecallaisf, 
which  we  doubt  whether  to  place  among  the  species  of  birdM 
or  beasts. 

Yet  it  inust  be  granted,  that  natural  beings  which  afe  the 
works  of  Gk>d,  have,  or  seem  to  have  something, more  af  a  regu- 
lar and  constant  limitation  of  their  essences  than  moral  or  arti- 
ficial beings  wltich  are  the  works  of  man.    God  the  Creator  is 
the  course  of  lus  providence  generally  keeps  up  the  saooesdve 
production  of  natural  beings,  whether  meteors,  metals,  phmti, 
or  animals,  in  such  a  regular  uniformity j^  as  to  establish  or  maia- 
tain  such  constant  and  real  boundaries  uf  their  difTerent  Mciay 
as  are  sufficient  for  all  the  uses  of  the  natural  world,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  human  life ;  and  therefore  in  all  ofdinacy  cases  «s 
may  say,  that  Ck>d  has  given  boundaries  to  the  di&rent  spesUt 
of  natural  things ;  but  the  hints  which  have  here  been  given,  da 
aUo  sufficiently  prove  the  falsehood  of  that  axiuin  of  the  schoob, 
viz.  '*  Thst  aft  natures  or  essences  of  tlungs  are  uncbaageabky 
or  that  the^r  consist  in  an  indivisible  point/*  and  that  other  aijom 
also,  that  tn  essences  there  are  no  decrees.    See  what  is  writtsa 
on  this  subject  in  Logic,  part  1st,  chap.  6.  sect.  6.     And  Mr. 
liOcke  has  discoursed  on  this  subject  very  copiously,  in  his  trea* 
tise  on  the  Human  Understandings  book  III.  chap.  3,  4, 5  and  0. 
where  he  seems  to  make  the  ranging  of  all  beingii  into  differtftt 
apecies,  to  be  only  the  work  of  the  mind  of  man^  and  that  the 
essences  of  all  things,  as  we  distinguish  them,  are  mere  nominal 
essences.    So  for  as  I  can  recollect,  his  sentiments,  he  scarce  al*. 
lows  any  more  real  and  established  bounds  of  distinoUoQ  batw^ 
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of  difTerent  kinds  of  natural  beings  whidi  God  haa 
de^  Tis.  lionSi  snakes,  apples,  roses  or  sun-beams,  than  there 
!  between  the  essences  of  moral  beings,  or  ideas,  which  the 
ada  of  men  form,  such  as  murder,  theft,  idolatry,  govern- 
nty  or  the  artificial  beings  which  their  hands  produce,  such  as 
aaeSy  pins,  and  paper.  Whether  some  of  his  expressions  on 
a  aubjeel  be  not  a  little  too  strong,  let  the  learned  enquire  and 
termine,  since  it  is  gpranted,  that  the  essences  and  species  of 
lural  beings  are  generally  kept  sufficiently  distinct  by  the  God 
nature. 

8  jCT.  II. — Of  Matter  and  Form. 

THE  nature  of  every  particular  body  consists  of  matter  and 
rm*  We  need  not  change  the  terms  of  the  old  philosophy,  but 
ere  is  great  need  of  mending  the  sense  of  them.  The  matter 
body  is  the  solid  extended  substance  of  which  it  is  made,  which 
ema  to  be  uniform,  and  the  same  in  all  bodies.  If  the  Aristo- 
Kant  meant  nothing  else  by  their  materia  prima^  they  have 
eat  op  their  sentiments  very  oddly.  The  form  of  each  particu- 
r  body  is  the  combination  either  of  (hose  primary  and  real  qua- 
iea,  or  of  those  secondary  and  sensible  Qualities,  or  of  both 
gether  which  belong  to  that  body,  and  maKe  it  be  what  it  is ; 
id  thus  far  we  may  agree  with  the  definition  of  the  schools, 
rma  ei/  id  per  quod  res  est  id  quod  est. 

The  primary  or  real  qualities  are  that  particular  shape  or 
rore,  and  that  size  or  quantity,  with  those  degrees  of  motion 
rest,  and  that  situation,  both  of  the  aeosible  and  imperceptible 
irta  of  it,  as  is  pro|>er  only  to  that  kind  of  body,  and  belongs 
no  other.  The  secondary  or  sensible  qualities  of  a  body  are 
I  particular  colour,  taste,  smell,  coldness,  heat,  hardness,  &c. 
;  is  finom  the  different  modificadons  and  dispositions  of  these 
-hnary  qualities,  viz.  shape ^  motion^  quantity^  situation,  t^c. 
tat  all  the  secondary  or  sensible  qualities  arise,  such  as  colour^ 
'MtCf  weighty  hardnesSf  i^c,  whereby  wc  commonly  distinguish 
loat  bodies  of  difTerent  kinds  from  one  another. 

f  n  some  bodies  indeed,  any  sort  of  matter  with  such  a  par- 
cular  and  determined  outward  and  visible  shape  and  size,  is 
iffirient  to  make  up  the  nature  and  essence  of  them,  or  to  make 
loae  bodies  be  what  they  are ;  as  for  instance,  any  sort  of  solid 
Etended  substance  with  a  figure  every  way  round,  is  the  matter 
ndform  of  a  ball  or  globe,  without  regard  to  its  sensible  ^ua- 
ties  of  colour,  hardness,  &c.  Any  building  of  whatsoever 
laterials,  if  it  be  framed  and  fitted  for  men  to  dwell  in,  is  called 
bouse ;  any  long  piece  of  matter  bent  round  like  a  hoop,  may  be 
ailed  a  ring,  and  an^  small  open  hollow  vessel  to  wash  onr 
nods  in,  may  be  called  a  hason. 

la  other  bodies  there  must  be  such  a  particular  inward  con* 
ixtnre  of  the  parts,  that  is,  such  a  peculiar  shape  and  situation, 
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and  iniettine  motion  or  rest  of  the  small  invisible  and  ifDperoe|H 
tible  particles  of  tnatler  of  wliicli  it  is  composed,  to  complete  tbt 
nature  of  tliem,  and  to  ^ive  tliem  those  sensible  qualities  of  calvur^ 
hardness^  He.  and  to  make  them  be  what  ihey  are.  This  is  re- 
«|uired  in  the  bodies  whicli  we  call  water^  quiclcsilverf  goldf  wood 
or  clay  ;  but  it  is  no  matter  wimt  the  outward  and  gross  sbspe 
of  them  is,  for  that  makes  no  diifcrcuce,  nor  belongs  to  the  us- 
lure  of  them. 

But  in  the  other  bodies  there  must  be  both  the  outward  fisi- 
ble  figure,  as  well  as  the  inward  shape,  situation^  restorrootioo, 
and  fermentation  of  the  imperceptible  solid  or  fluid  parts  to  com- 
pose the  nature  of  it,  or  make  it  be  what  it  is  ;  this  is  evident  is 
a  gold  ringy  a  rope^  an  egg ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  plants 
and  aiiimalsy  as  a  rose,  an  oak,  a  horse,  an  eagle. 

It  is  granted,  that  the  sharpest  understanding  can  penetrate 
but  a  very  little  way  into  the  natures  of  essences  oi  natural  beiogi 
and  the  special  forms  of  them,  in  the  present  state ;  we  know 
and  distinguish  the  bodies  that  are  round  about  us  by  their  out- 
ward figures  and  sizes,  and  by  their  sensible  qualities,  by  tbeir 
effects  upon  our  senses,  and  their  sensible  operations  upon  one 
another,  much  more  than  we  do  by  any  of  the  figures  or  intestine 
inoliuns  of  those  little  imperceptible  atoms  and  particles  of  whicli 
they  are  composed,  for  these  being  invisible  to  us  for  the  most 
part,  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  And  therefore  our 
description  of  natural  bodies  is  much  more  drawn  from  their  sen- 
sible qualities. 

The  wafter  of  which  a  body  is  made,  is  either  proximeor 
remote;  the  proxime  matter  of  which  a  house  is  made,  is  bricks^ 
tileSy  and  mortar^  beams  and  rafters,  boards  and  nails.  The 
remote  matter  is  c/tf  y,  sand  and  limey  trees  and  iron  ;  and  tbey 
are  called  remote,  because  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  of  clai/, 
wior/ar  is  made  of  sand  and  lime;  bcamSf  rajiersy  vmA  planks 
are  cut  out  of  treeSy  an<l  nails  are  formed  of  iron.  The  proxime 
matter  of  a  book,  is  its  leaves  printed  with  wordsy  bound  up  in 
covers ;  but  paper  and  printer^s  ink  are  the  remote  matter  of  it, 
together  with  pasteboard  and  leather. 

Note,  Matter  and  form  have  been  by  the  Aristottlicn 
philosophers,  generally  ranked  amongst  the  causes^  and  treated 
of  there,  but  without  any  just  reason;  yet  they  may  be  justly 
called  the  constituent  principles  of  things,  though  tliey  are  not 
pro})er  causes. 

Note,  Matter  and  form  are  words  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  corporeal  beings  to  several  other  things  which  relate 
to  the  intellectual  world,  with  some  analogous  or  kindred  signi- 
fication :  the  matter  of  the  science  of  anatomi/y  or  that  about 
which  it  converses,  is  the  body  of  man :  the  form  is  a  skilful  dis- 
accuon  and  knowledge,   or  description  of  the  several  parts  of 
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llie  bodyt  tirar  proper  figure,  tituatioo  and  deti^.  Tbe  maN 
ter  of  a  sermon  is  any  theme  io  divinity,  suppose  it  be  the  wor- 
ship of  Ghxl,  or  love  to  man,  the  evil  of  sin,  the  redemption  of 
Chrisif  or  the  glory  of  heaven  ;  the  form  of  the  sermon  is  ihat 
particular  manner,  both  in  regard  to  sense,  order  and  style  in 
which  the  preacher  treats  of  those  subjects,  vrhetber  it  be  in 
propositions,  doctrines,  reasons,  inferences ;  whether  it  be  in  a 
way  of  argument  or  harangue ;  whether  in  rude  or  polite  lan- 
guage. 

From  tbe  various  application  of  these  terms,  maHer  and 
formj  proceeds  that  old  and  famous  distinction  of  material  and 
formal^  which  is  usefully  ajpplied  to  a  thousand  various  subjects ; 
Ihus-the  river  of  Thames  is  formally  the  same  as  it  was  in  our 
grandfathers^  days,  because  it  runs  between  the  same  banl&s,  but 
matcriallif  it  is  very  dijferenty  for  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
the  same  water.  Thus  Dryden^s  and  Ogilby^s  Virgil  are  maU^ 
riall^  the  tame^  because  they  are  English  translations  of  tbe 
aaroe  Latin  poet ;  but  considered /brj9M//y,  they  are  exceeding 
different,  i.  e.  as  to  the  elegance  or  the  verse. 

Sect.  III. — Of  the  different  Senses  of  the  Word  Nature. 

* 

HAVING  spoken  of  the  nature  of  particular  beings  which 
consists  IB  a  coUection  of  those  things  which  make  it  be  what  it 
iSf  it  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  the  word  nature  sometime 
ia  so  limited,  as  to  signify  any  one  particular  attribute  or  property 
of  a  being,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  dog  to  bark,  and  oijire  to 
burn.  Sometimes  it  is  so  far  enlarged,  as  to  denote  the  whole 
world,  or  the  universe  of  things ;  as,  when  we  speak  of  a  Ce»- 
taur  or  Grijfin^  and  say  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature* 

Sometimes  also  the  word  nature  is  taken  for  the  necessary 
and  eternal  order  and  connection  of  things  in  idea,  and  the  un- 
changeable relations  of  them  to  each  other.  So  we  say,  it  is 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  '*  creatures  are  mutable^ 
that  three  and  three  make  six ;  or  that  two  mathematical  curdea 
can  touch  each  other  but  in  a  point. 

We  call  also  those  larvi^  which  God  the  Creator  haa  estab- 
lished in  the  world  for  the  management  of  the  grand  scheme  of 
bis  ))rovidence,  by  the  term  of  nature  ;  and  indeed  many  times 
we  do  out  enough  distinguish  them  from  the  abstracted  reason 
of  things,  and  their  necessary  and  eternal  relations.  In  thia 
sense  we  say  it  is  natural  for  a  stone  thrown  up  to  fall  back  to- 
wards the  earth  again,  for  cork  to  float  in  water,  and  for  gold  to 
sink  ;  it  is  natural  for  the  earth  to  be  carried  round  the  sun  in 
885  days,  and  for  the  sun  to  enliven  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world.  We  say  also,  it  ia  natural  for  the  soul  of  man  to  move 
bis  limbs  by  a  volition,  or  to  have  a  perception  of  white  when 
Jia  turns  his  eyes  towards  the  snow.     In  all  these   things  we 
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Aad  why  mfty  we  not  Mi|>p«ie  that  iuiIvm)  M 
Bi«Mure«  «t  least,  left  uo^er  the  i»pie  ipK  qt  otw|yftiw»f  i.  A 

tincture  of  g^mhgia  is  jellow;  add  ii  f|ipa|l  tjic^Mm  «f  mmmh 
fine  to  it,  and  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  it  uyfjfjl9^M  fPMl: 
Put  in  several  more  degrees  of  uUranufrin^,  «i  |ia  to  pvembehi 
the  gamkfgia,  and  the  yellow  Is  qiiile  lo^i  U  !•  i^^  tfwhi  thcb 
Whether  it  be  green  or  blue.  The  gold  gf  ^firieii  aijil  tnaft  of  the 
East-Indies  usually  differ  In  (heir  Oolodry  ooe  beifig  nopre  maidf , 
than  the  other ;  perhaps  a  few  *more  de^es  dLji^fiafi  tritha. 
small  alteration  of  the  weight,  might  msk^  achjmat  douM  whe- 
ther it  were  gold  or  no.  SUvet  and  batcr  metal  mee  .spmetinMs 
ao  intermingled  in  the  mines,  that  it  is  bard  to  aey  lifaietber  this 
dofl  be  true  sttoer  ore.  So  by  different  graftioga  mod  aptfirf  uai- 
oiis  of  diflbrent  klads  of  tk'oesi  the'  fruit  thereof 'giarao  chai^ 
its  qualities,  as  to  be  ranked  under  a  new  kind,  wfietber  of  mm 
oi*  applea,'  &c.  Nor  are  instances  wanting  auMMupit  aaiipal  he^ 
iags :  4  creature  may  be  borq  so  monstrous,  with  so  noaoy  parts 
<Ar  properties  like  a  man,  and  so  many  like  a  monkey,  that  we 
may  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  call  it  a  vionkey  or  a  man ;  and  macb 
more  may  such  a  thing  happen  in  the  species  of  horses  and  suseSf 
dogs  and  faxes ;  and  there  is  a  creature  which  we  call  a  6^^, 
which  we  doubt  whether  to  place  among  the  species  of  birds 
or  uCtists* 

Yet  it  inust  be  granted,  that  natural  beings  whiob  ave  the 
works  of  Qod,  have,  or  seem  to  have  something, more  of  a  regu- 
lar and  constant  limitation  of  their  essences  than  moral  or  arti- 
ficial beings  which  are  the  works  of  man.  God  the  Creator  in 
the  course  of  bis  providence  generally  keeps  up  the  BQeoesdta 
production  of  natural  beings,  whether  meteors,  metals,  plants, 
or  animals,  in  such  a  regular  uniformityj^  as  to  establish  or  main- 
tain  such  constant  and  real  boundaries  uf  their  differeni  ^^icif 
as  are  sufficient  for  alt  the  uses  of  the  natural  world,  and  ror  the 
purposes  of  human  life ;  and  therefore  in  all  ofdinacj  oases  w% 
may  say,  that  Ck>d  has  given  boundaries  to  the  diluent  spesiu 
of  natural  things ;  but  tlie  hints  which  have  here  been  g^von,  do 
also  sufficiently  prove  the  falsehood  of  that  axiom  of  the  achoolst 
viz.  *^  Thst  aft  natures  or  essences  of  tlungs  are  unchaogeaUe, 
or  that  they  consist  in  an  indivisible  point/*  and  that  other  aiiom 
also,  that  tn  essences  there  are  no  decrees.  See  what  is  writtio 
on  this  subject  in  Logic,  part  1st,  chap.  6.  sect.  6.  And  Mr. 
liOcke  has  discoursed  on  this  subject  very  copiously,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Human  Understanding,  book  III.  chap.  3,  4, 5  and  ft. 
where  he  seems  to  make  the  ranging  of  all  being.i|  into  differtat 
species,  to  be  only  the  work  of  the  mind  of  man^  and  that  (ha 
essences  of  all  things,  as  we  distinguish  them,  are  mere  ftomintd 
essences.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect  his  sentiments,  he  scarce  al». 
lows  any  more  real  and  establisbed  bounds  of  distinctioo  betweei 
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TiA  vpsw,  or  the  fly  of  •  jaok.  A«d  bb  hr  exceaJiR^  ilew 
«tioa^  u  tbe  Uand  at  a  wiUcb,  il  loakei  no  itnprpuion  of  it» 
•fifltt  at  ill  upon  tlte  outwud  wgua  of  leiwe,  or  at  IpmI  u> 
in  WMk  an  iiDpft^Mon  a»  tlwl  il  is  not  oooimuiiicalcd  tlimlMtiy 
)  tlw  tawiwd  fihffM  uf  the  liiua,  ar  oommon  ttMoriiim,  wbwo- 
law  ibRi  ka ;  antl  coasM|ueHtly,  the  >oul  oaii  have  no  ■caaa- 
M  am  iftaa  of  it :  Thui  tha  iiMUioits,  whioli  aro  ciiasediH^  »t«ift, 
*  ex0e«diDg  flow,  ore  nut  ilUiinctly  decerned.  But  in  a  Mpa- 
\t9  ajMhl,  or  ia  ^  spiril  uailed  tu  auch  laatUf  wiww  malioni 
^i^  be  quivb  twifter  than  tliu  ^r^  of  uui;  narve*  or  bratili  It 
laX  lip  poyiUe  for  un.  tu  liavti  loauy  au(jc«wive  id^»a  itt  tiw  tim* 
ItiereM  dqw  w«  have  but  one.  And  tUeo  thadvr^liun,  ui  tinHv 
light  be  meaaured  by  tliote  apirUs,  by  tha  fiaaal  aHriluwaa  af  th* 
Ipaeaaion  9f(lieiri(I^a,aawe(l  aao^ra  ffenpw,  where  the  UMial 
;i  if  more  alow. 


Sect.  lU.—Of  hijmily. 

XH  tlua  leveHteeallt  chapter  of  ia^/uhf,  Mr-  liaoka  is  n- 
eeding  large,  because  it  ia  a  uotion  that  has  beau  the  aprintfof 
;»  nnay  'ong  and  eudleii  debates  ampaf  the  Itt^raed,  ai^  there* 
if^  he  ia  pardooable,  if  by  a  *c|]«ti(i(ui  of  the  aanoe  thingt  tft 
ofpouB  language,  he  endeavoura  to  impreas  hia  tbeughla  upMl 
lir  ninda  :  Hit  nations  of  infinite  as  an  tver  grutfiag,  ait4  net 
pftitive  complete  idea,  are  of  adiQirable  use  to  step  ^nli  put 
q  eofl  to  those  wrangliogs  i^ut  ittpiiljf,  in  lime,  extenuuo, 
infi  Old  alow  motioD,  divisien,  injoiber,  &«.  nhicb  bate 
boanded  among  tome  writers.  And  l^t  qa  ohiefly  make  thia 
•a  of  this  coouderatioQ  of  tnfinili/,  viz.  t9  i^ew  ut  liow  ver| 
IVrmv  apt)  bounded  our  uoderstandinga  are,  and  with  what  a^ 
Vfql  sense  ef  the  neaknesi  and  frailty  of  our  pwi^  llioughta  and 
!l4piiei>^  we  shouM  reason  about  an  infiuite  Quit  and  bis  infi' 
ll|e  «ffairs..-:-We  fipile  limited  beioin  soon  lose  Quraeivcs  auiwug 
aAqi]^  vhetl^fr  great  or  suaalt,.  tul  ne  retreat  within  our  uwn 
<Qqp4at,  vi4iCfii^*oa  apoa  tbinga  which  are  made  for  ouc  i^'wp  of 
iPVfbt-  The  gret^t  inconprebeiuible  bein»  haareaerved  perfect, 
oaitiTe  iafifity  to  h(<nseif,  and  though  there  way  be  sa'ue  poM> 
ioaa  determiDed  with  iustioe  aad  certainty  about  it,  yet  the  lesa 
re  nudgla  it  with  our  arguuieniai  we  are  pcrbaps  the  ra^re  ae- 
iiir«  frw  «rror- 

Skct.  IV.— 0/  P«»er.— Book  11.  chap.  21. 

MR.  LOCl£B  is  hia  9}at  chapter  of  the  Snd  bonk  coa- 
tarning  pavery  sect.  4.  snf  posea  that  the  idea  ef  tctivt  power  is 
wdt  iDore  borrowed  froas  spirita  tlwn  from  bodies ;  aad  ia  &r 
i^te^  derived  from  IJK-  opind's  reQectioo  o«  ita  own  opiipalioaa, 
\ff/i  ita  pi^aiaod  over  the  body  to  |wt  the  limbs  of  it  in  motion, 
hw  it  can  ^  from  i^ji  exiermL  seaaatlo*  tHier^y  w«  habaUi. 
mebod'y  having peoniiar  influences  oter  o\\tet  \Mm\«a>  Va  v&^« 
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chtDf^  in  them,  or  to  put  them  iiito  motion ;  mod  one  rcimm 
that  be  gives  Tor  it  189  ''That  when  one  body,  m.  a  baU,  iwti 
another  ball  into  motion,  it  only  communicates  to  it  themolisa 
it  iMd  received  itself  from  some  prior  moving  Ull^i  and  loses 
In  itself  so  much  as  the  other  received ;  whMh  thiDf  gives  tt% 
aaya  he,  but  a  very  obscure  Tdea  of  an  active  p&wir  in  body, 
Vhilst  we  observe  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  to  produce  any 
jnotion.*' 

I  will  not  here  stand  to  contest  it,  whether  the  clearest  idai 
of  active  power  be  derived  to  men  and  philski^ophei^  from  bbdiei 
or  from  spirits :  But  I  am  very  apt  to  think  in  children  it  may  be 
derived  much  more  from  thdr  sensations  of  bodies  moving 
bodies,  than  from  thdr  reflection  of  any  act  of  their  sfifirits ;  fSt 
when  they  see  a  fire  born  wood,  or  their  own  bunds  pdt  absll 
into  motion,  or  the  wind  shake  ^e  trees,  they  have  as  easy  and  si 
clear  an  idea  of  a  power  in  the  wind  to  shake  trees,  itt  their  hssd 
.  to  move  a  ball,  or  in  the  fire  to  burn  wood,  as  any  ideas  of  adits 
power  which  they  derive  from  the  agency  of  their  own  wills  npoa 
their  own  limbs. 

The  query  which  I  beg  leave  to  put  in  this  place,  is,  Whe- 
ther  that  opinion  be  true  which  Mr.  Locke  liere  supposes,  and 
which  is  a  famous  principle  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  viz. 
TJiat  one  body  can  communicate  no  more  motion  to  another^ 
than  that  which  is  in  it  self  ?  Tlie  difficulty  I  would  pro- 
pose is  plainly  represented  in  tliis  instance :  Suppose  a  towa 
Duilt  with  many  fair  houses  and  churches,  each  of  them  adorned 
with  spires  and  many  ornaments,  should  be  undermined,  or 
have  the  cellars  of  it  lilled  with  barrels  of  gun-powder,  wbidi 
have  a  mutual  communication  with  each  other  through  all  the 
town  ;  and  suppose  a  single  ^park  of  fire  should  fall  into  one  of 
those  barrels,  the  question  is,  Whether  all  the  dreadful  convul- 
sion and  ruin  of  those  buildings,  together  with  the  thundering 
sound  that  shall  be  heard  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round,  be  not 
a  proof  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  motion  communicated  totks 
stones,  timber,  tiles,  bricks,  and  all  the  materials  of  those  edi- 
fices, and  to  the  surrounding  air,  by  that  spark  of  fire,  mors 
than  couM  possibly  be  contained  in  that  single  spark  i  And 
how  can  this  problem  be  solved  upon  this  principle  ?  Or  rather, 
Does  not  this  instance  prove  the  falsehood  of  that  CartoiaA 
opinion  ? 

Sect.  V. — Whether  Liberty  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Will 

THE  author  in  the  6th,  17di,  19th. and  20th  sections, in* 
geniously  declares  and  proves  the  understanding  tuad  will  not  to 
be  two  beings  distinct  from  the  mind  or  soul  itself,  though  they 
are  usually  called  two  distinct  powers  arf acuities  i^*mhieh  man* 
ner  of  speaking,  tboi^  it  be  ahnoal'  neoessary  ia  aome  csM^ 
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Mid  has  great  coBveoiency  in  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  assent- to  Mr. 
Lockers  complaint,  that  it  has  perhaps  been  one  occasion  of  leaU-« 
log  mankind  into  some  mistaken  conceptions  about  the  several 
ictings  of  the  mind  of  man. 

But  amongst  the  rest,  he  supposes  this  also  to  be  a  mistake  < 
That  we  ascribe  liberty  to  the  mil;  for  since  (argues  he)  the:: 
mill  is  a  power  of  the  man  to  determine   his  own  actions,  and 
likertif  is  also  a  power  of  the  man  Vb  act  or  not  to  ant,  &c.  both 
these  are  properly  powers  of  the  man,  and  one  power  cannot  be 
iscribed  to  another,  nor  liberty  ascribed  to  the  will. 

And  he  supposes  us  guihy  of  the   same  mistake,  when  we, 
my,  the  understanding  directs  the  will,  or  the  will  obeys  the  tt/<«  ■ 
icrstandingj  for  they  are  two  powers  of  the  man,  which  liave 
lot  an  agency  oroperation  upon  each  ;  other  since  operation,  saith 
le,  belongs  only  to  af^entSj  or  real   beings,  and  not  to  powersV 
Ml  these  agencies  o^  powers  on  each  other  therefore  he  roundly 
leoies,   §    17,   18,   19.  and  says,  thit  the  power  of  thinkings  * 
grates  not  on  the  power  of  chusiog,  nor  the  power  of  chusing 
>n  the  power  of  thinking. 

But  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  operation  of  one  power 
m  another,  is  the  common  way  of  thinking  and  speaking* 
unongst  men,  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  body  as  well  as 
ihose  of  the  mind,  nor  do  I  know  any  impropriety  in  it,  nor  any 
reason  why  it  should  be  altered.  '  When  the  auther  speaks  of  the ' 
acuities  of  the  body,  ho  names  the  digestive  and  expulsive 
acuity  ;  and  is  it  not  proper  to  say,  that  in  an  animal,  the  diges- 
jve  power  operates  upon  the  expulsive,  and  assists  it  in  its 
iperation  ?  May  we  not  say  also,  that  the  masticative  or  chew- 
Dg  faculty  operates  upon  the  digestive,  and  accelerates  it  in 
ligeation,  without  supposing  these  faculties .  to  be  real  and  dis- 
ioct  beings,  diflTerent  from  the  hotly  ?.  So,  in  his  other  instance 
»f  tinging  and  dancing  ;  Why  may  we  not  say,  that  ApoUoU 
lower  of  singing  or  music  operates  on  Lesbia's  power  of  dancing, 
dnce-she  dances  according  to  his  notes  of  music  ?  And  is  it  not 
>foper  to  say.  That  the  poiVler  of  thinking,  whereby  I  perceive 
I  thing  to  be  good,  operates  upon  the  power  of  chusing  it  ?  Or 
lie  power  of  cimsing  or  willing,  operates  on  the  power  of  think- 
Dg,  when  I  set  myself  to  think  on  any  particular  subject  by  my 
irditioD  or  choice  for  an  hour  together  ? 

Now  Mr.  Lockers  design  in  all  this  denial  of  such  attributions 
o  a  power,  is,  as  1  hinted  before,  to  support  his  assertion.  That 
iberty  or  freedom  belongs  not  to  the  will;  and  therefore  he 
supposes  it  is  as  unreasonable  and  unintelligible  a  question  to  ask, 
Whether  a  man^s  will  be  free  or  noty  as  it  is  to  .ask.  Whether 
lis  sleep  be  swifi,  or  his  virtue  square  ;  for  liberty,  which  in  his 
iteie  is  but  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  belongs  only  to  agents. 


•  ■ 
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and  OMinoC  be  an  attribule,  or  nodificnlion,  or  poi? or  of  tk 
willy  which  18  tlto  but  a  powofw 

But  in  answer  to  this  I  wonM  say,  Thi^t  perhap«  hi  ttrirt 
and  philosophic  speech  it  may  be  better  to  say*  Tke  fnan^  or 
the  soul  u  free,  yet  since  this  is  tlie  common  language  of  men^ 
and  the  usual  way  of  speaking  on  this  suh^tct,  and  since  Ihit 
way  of  speakioffy  \\%.  ascribing  liberty  to  tkt  wilif  baa  no  soek 
tendency  to  lead  one  to  mistaken  ideas,  fif  the  nature  of  Ihasoal 
be  but  a  little  explained,  and  the.  powera  of  H  prow ed  not  to  bs 
two  distinct  beings  oc  substances)  I  can  see  no  neoeasity  thsl  a 
philosopher  should  ehanf^e  the  cooinion  ibroia  of  speech :  And 
iiotwitbstanding  all  that  Mr.  Lpck&  hss  said,  I  s^  po  impi«K 
priety  in  asking,  Whether  the  will  be  free  ^  no,  or  in  attribiitiag 
liberty  to  the  will,  sjaco  it  signifiea  no  niore  thao  if  vp^  eo((|Mrad, 
WTiewn  tke  mind  in  its  volitioHs  i^  ftee  to,  9fiU  or  not  1^  AkA 
to  will  tikis  or  that  ?  Common  foifma  of  sp^vob  should  aol  bt 
renounced  and  abandoned  without  eiidenlt  naoessityy  and  Mv* 
Locke  owns  thi|i  is  the  ipoanins  of  the  ({UMtion  in  the  UUtp  sad 
of  section  22. 

There  is  another  objection  which  Mr.  liooho  raises  sfsinst 
the  ascribing  freedom  to  the  will,  (viz.)  '^  That  a  man  in  respect 
of  (he  act  of  volition,  when  9ny  action  in  his  power  is  onoe 
proposed  to  his  thoughts,  as  a  thing  presently  to  be  doae^ 
cannot  be  &ee  */*  for  he  must  will  to  do  it,  or  to  neglect  sad 
omit  it ;  and  being  under  thia  necessity  to  ei^ort  some  ^olitiea 
about  it,  tlie  will  is  not  free,  i..  e*  the  OMa  is  not  fipee  whether  (» 
will  9V  not. 

But  I  think  this  is  a  mere  fallacy,  for  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  man  can  abstain  from  all  volitions  in  geneml,  but 
whetlier  tha  wiU  can  determine  itself  to  ohuse  or  refuse  this  or 
that  object  or  act  proposed.  It  is  not  whether  he  can  neUba 
ohuse  17^  refuse,  but  whether  he  can  either  ohuse  or  tefoMti 
for  it  is  this  that  sliewa  the  freedom  of  the  will :  And  I 
would  remark  here,  as  I  have  found  sometimes  occasion  to  do, 
that  it  is  possible  for-  a  vast  and  sagacious  genius  to  be  not  alws]f9 
the  fairest  disputant ;  the  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  wiU  sometioies 
evade  the  true  question,  and  appear  to  gain  the  viotory,  wbeo 
the  disputapt  only  hides  himself. 

The  debates  of  Mr.  Locke  relating  to  the  principle  or  cause 
which  determines  tha  will  to  act,  and  other  thuiga  relating  to  that 
ijoportant  question  are  set,  I  think,  in  so  clear  a  light  in  a  Iste 
£ssat/  of  the  Freedom  of  WiU  in  God  and  Man^  that  1  chuis 
to  remit  my  reader  to  that  little  book. 

Sect.  VL — Of  complex  Ideas^  and  mixed  Modes, 

IN  the  12th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Lockers 

JEi'say  on  the   Understandings  in  the  18th,  24tb,   and  several 
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cr  paiit  9t  Ym  werlt,  ttiit  author  tpetkt  In  «iicb  %  mwntr  t^ 
Mf^  all  eor  complex  ideas  of  tubttaneet  and  milled  or  cofb-? 
X  iDodoa,  were  romed  fty  taking  itveral  iimple  ideaaand 
wing  ^hem  i»  one  composition^  to  make  a  complex  or  com* 
md  idea  :  and  (Ikni^  ify  liocke  might  not  actually  adi^ert 
vt  IB  those  paragraphs,  yet  he  must  certainly  graot  that  we 
as  often  obtam  a  clear  knowledge  of  some  coinpouud  or  com- 
X  beings  by  receiving  them  at  first  into  the  mind  in  all*  their 
Dptex  nature,  and  afterwards  separating  them  one  Irom  ano- 
ir*  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  both  ways  of  ac<|uirtng  coin* 
x  ideas.  If  a  chUd  who  is  unacquainted  with  gold  see  a 
inea  at  some  distance,  he  receives  perhaps  only  the  idea  of 
lanaioa  and  yellowness;  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Kght  il  a{)|>ears 
ind  and  shining ;  nearer  yet,  and  ho  beholds  the  stamp  of 
i  coin ;  then  touching  it  he  Sods  it  is  bard^  and  taking  h  in 
I  hand  it  is  kea>y  :  thjua  by  degraos  bo  joins  tlio  ideas  of  ex^ 
ided  yelbw,  round,  shining,  the  AguM  of  a  bead,  and  hard* 
aa  alHi^hery  and  kartts  what  a  guinea  i« ;  this  is  the  fray  of 
npositiom.  But  if  i^  guinta  be  g^ven  at  first  into  the  hand  of 
ia  ohild  in  a  bright  pla^  his  ideas  of  extension,  yellow,  round, 
imofly  hard,  heavyi,  kc.  are  impressed  all  at  onee  aa  one  com- 
BX  idea  on  tka  n^ind ;  and  by  separatiMi  of  tliom,  and  con^ 
laping  theoA  diatioot,  ha  may  oome  to  ckarer  notioua  of  same 
tliosa  single  ideaa;  and  by  reason,  observalion,  and  com* 
risotty  ho  finds  what  fpdd  is,  and  what  is  a  guinea  :  TMa  is 
a  method  of  kasning  by  division.  The  same  thought  may  be 
plied  to  a  ci/y,  a  Jieet^  a  swarm^  a  heapj  a  consteUaiion^  Kc. 
pposing  thi^t  the  first  idea  the  o|iild  has  of  a  hjouse^  ihip^  ant, 
'oin,  star,  be  received  in  tliis  complex  manner  by  seeipg  many 
them  together.  Thus  composiiion  of  simple  ideas,  and  divi* 
MS  of  complex  ones,  seem  both  to  be  used  in  the  obtaining  and 
oreaaang  our  knowkdge  of  tilings,  and  enlarging  our  niimkef 
'^kleaa. 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Loc^e  allpwi  this 
sj  of  coming  bv  some  of  our  complex  ideas  [viz,)  j^y  s^Qs^tioQ 
'  c»baervation  of  the  several  ideas  at  once  in  their  CGtinu|ex  sisto 
!  onion,  when  he  says,  ch^p.  22.  sect  2.  '^  Seyerai  of,  them 
igfat  be  taken  from  observation  and  the  existence  o|  severtJ 
ople  ideas  so  combined."  And  sect.  0.  '*  Thus  by  s«tf?ing  two 
en  wrestle  or  fence  we  get  the  ideas  of  wresjiling  and  (auping 
llich  v^  very  complex  modes.*' 

.Xhe  author  in  his  ISth  chapter,  s^.  2.  gives  tia  sovoHtl 
stances  of  our  ideas  of  sim|do  modes,  sucli  ^  sliding^  cr§epr 

S,  runningy  dancing,  kc,  which  perhaps  may  be  as  well 
led  mixed  modes  as  some  wliicb  he  meutiuua  iu  hiaf^'^  c^^jh 
r ;  for  even  th^re,  ^|t  the  end  of  the  ip^h  sectiuu,  I  t^iipk  he 
fakes  rmmivg  lind  tp€qkii%  to.  he  mxx^  wtfl^  S^  ^  Ql^t^^A 
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0//Uciwn$  ofifimpU  'ideaii\  and  iodefi4  it  is  toibflifiiiejt  Very  dif% 
ficuU  to  diatfpguub  ideag  urople  from  com/i/ery>.w^edier  they  bo 
ideas  of  subttauccs  or  ideas  of  modes,  partly,  because:  tibe  aste 
of  the  miod  perceiving  several  ideas  and  iinitiog  them  iQ  oao 
eomplcx  ODC|  are  so  swift  and  undistioguishable,  that  they  aeeoft 
to  be  one  act,  forming  pne  sifnple  idea  ;  and  jpartly  beeaaso  laBr 
guage  hath  appointed  sometimes  a  $ingle  vrord  to  sigDify.  a  yen 
compkxidea^  and  sometimes  an  idea  much- inprtfiimpl?  necm 
fnanjf  v^ords  to  express  it.  Thus  through  the  mixturiiq^and  ooo- 
fusion  of  ideas  l)y  viords,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  alnraya  vbieh 
are  the  simple  ones  and  which  the  complex,  or  which  are  ths 
|Hire  and  which  the  mixed. 

Here  I  might  ^oqujre,  what  diSerenoe  doth  Mr.  I^odw 
nake  between  complex  modes  and  mixed  modes  ?  Would  it  ivC 
l^e  better  to  distinguish  them  ^  thus  7  If  we  apply  the  term  sim^ 
pk  mode  to  the  simple  ideas  of  modes  gotten  by  seasaiion  oaly, 
aa  wAiief  bluckf  motion,  ^ure,  or  to  those  gotten  odly  bv  re- 
flection,  as  a  thought,  sl  desire,  &c.  and  if  several  aim^  idesi 
oombined,  whether  sensible  or  intellectual,  or  both,  were  called 
in  general  complex  tnodesi  and  the  particular  term  mixed  mode, 
were  confined  only  to  those  ideas^  which  include  both  sensible 
and  intellectual  ideas^  such  as  speech,  conversation,  witness, 
theft,  &c.  we  might  perltups  discourse  more  distinctly  of  these 
subjects :  But  as  this  author  himself  says  in  another  place,  ^  We 
ought  to  put  things  together  as  well  as  we  can  :*'  but  after  slF, 
some  things  will  not  be  bundled  up  together  under  our  terms 
and  ways  of  speaking. 

Sect.  VII. — Of  Identity  and  Diversity. 

THE  most  ftmiliar  and  common  objects  of  knowledge  art 
often  found  the  most  dij£cult  to  explain  by  principles  of  philo* 
sophy  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas :  Time,  place,  and  motion,  the 
fluidity,  and  the  hardness  of  bodies,  the  coherence  of  the  parts 
of  matter,  and  the  principle  of  gravitatioli  are  convincing  in- 
9;ances  hereof.  The  doctrine  of  identity  and  diversity  is  as  hsrd 
to  be  explained  ;  and  while  every  ehild  pretends  to  know  what 
it  is  for  one  thing  to  be  the  same  with  itself  and  not  another  thiogt 
philosophers  are  deeply  entangled  in  the  search  thereof,  and 
frequently  confounded  in  their  thoughts.  This  author,  Mr. 
Locke,  has  given  us,  in  his  27th  chapter,  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  unfold  the  m^^iQV^oi sameness,  or  wherein  Xhe principium in' 
viduatio7iis  consists  :  and  he  describes  it,  **  existence  itself  whick 
determines  a  being  oi'ttiy  sort  to  a  particular  time  and  place  in- 
communicable to  two  bnngs  of  the  same  kind.*'  >yhich  defi- 
tiition,  though  it  is  hard  to  understand  in  these  words^  yethii 
makes  much  clearer  b]^  large  instances  in  (he  fdltowing  Siections.* 
His  meaning  is,  iihvii  identity  may  have  various  ideas  according 
MS  it  irappliedtfo'taridus'sotts  of  beings ;  so  the  aapen^ss  of  sa 
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m  18  iliatioct  from  tlie  sameness  of  a  mass  of  atoms  ;  and  tliat 
liflTerent  from  the  samenes.<iof  vegetables^  oH  animal s^  o\ spirits^ 
men.  The  identih/  of  modesy  actions  and  relations^  and  those 
nga  whose  existence  consists  in  succession^  is  pretty  clearly 
:ermined  io  his  2d  section,  and  the  identity  of  complex  being$ 
bis  28th  and  20ih. 

But  this  author  having  written  more  intelligibly  on  this  suh« 
t  than  preccdins^  philosophers,  grows  bold,  and  assorts,  that 
)  difficully  of  this  subject  arises  from  names  ill-usied,  rather 
in  from  any  obscurity  in  the  thing  itself,  and  that  it  is  want  of 
*e  and  attention  that  has  clouded  and  confounded  the  thoughts 
men.  I  take  leave  humbly  to  remark,  that  though  in  his 
neral  ^bheme  of  identity  and  diversilyy  as  well  as  in  his  par- 
liar  application  here  to  bodyy  mind^  plants  animal^  &c.  he 
I  performed  with  great  ingenuity,  yet  there  remain  some  dif- 
ilties  which  want  farther  Gare,  attention,  and  assistance  to 
DOve. 

Firsty  In  his  second  section  be  asserts  that  there  could  be 
distinction  of  substances  or  any  thing  else  one  from  another  ; 
we  do  not  suppose  minds  as  well  as  bodies  to  exclude  any  of 
ssame  kind  out  of  the  same  place  :  Which  is  not  only  op{K>sed 
the  vulgar  philosophers,  which  suppose  a  thousand  minds 
J  be  in  the  same  ubij  but  it  is  very  disagreeable  also  with  the 
iter  notion  of  a  viind^  which  being  not  extended  and  having 
relation  to  place,  can  neither  be  said  to  admit  or  exclude  feU 
r-minds  froitl  the  same  place ;  but  that  every  spirit  is  suf- 
ently  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  particular  cogitations 

I  consciousness. 

And  besides,  if  minds  were  extended,  why  may  not  two 
?ated  minds  be  in  the  s&me  place,  and  penetrate  each  other  at 

II  as  he  supposes  God  the  infinite  mind,  to  penetrate  all  minds 
d  all  bodies  whatsoever  ?  Must  God  be  the  same  with  all 
nds,  because  he  penetrates  all  minds  ?  -  If  a  spirit  be  never  so 
Je  denser  than  space,  it  is  matter ;  and  if  spirits  be  no  denser 
ih  spaces,  why  may  they  not  penetrate  each  other  as  well  as 
th  apace  and  spirit  are  tapposed  to  penetrate  matter?  I 
>aght  it  had  beep  a  peculiar  property  of  matter  to  be  impene- 
ible  by  a  being  of  its  own  kind.     What !  is  spirit  impenetrable 

apirit  too  ?  Can  a  spirit  penetrate  the  grosaeat  matter,  and 
t  not  penetrate  that  thin  extension  of  a  fellow«spirit,  wiiich  is 
er  than  the  roost  refined  matter^  and  aa  teouious  and  un^olid 
space  itself,  as  mere  emptiness. 

Secondly y  In  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  articles  he  makes  the 
Jitity  of  vegetable  and  ahimal  beings  to  consist  in  a  partici« 
tion  of  the  same  continued  life  by  constantly  fleeting  particles 
matter  in  succession  vitaHy  united  to  the  Bame  organized  body, 
ere  I  ask  leave  to  remark, 


■        l4f,rwlHlfH   kVMlU  b«  (flO   iMMtta   tA   lU»»«lMV«li 

fnpUio  witb  great  exadneu  wlwt  b«  ■!«■»»  hc«e  It;  life  utd  m* 
ttJily  i  (lie  Mine  lifi  in  a  jilanl  caniMt  signify  tiieSKUin  juic*  W 
MtUtlivtt  paHtcbes  ;  lix  M  nay  be  tntaspLiMvit  (run*  day  lo  oIibIIi, 
vfHW^bdafwhh  waboilloof  water,  »i)da(iUU  ' 


CBl.     Inr  au  Kfemeu)  llie  snine  tubes  or  tlie  same  ohauiwlt 
W^ltlutftltMh  Sif  tjMI  iiuy   by  (legrot:*  be  ab>Uuclcii).  anj 
9CW  oau  (ttlM  or  C»nK[  ttU  tlie  old  arc  narrmved,  nUlter«4, 


iffui  growa  nrfiervjoua  ta  tbe  juice.  Nor  can  ///eincv^^tlie  nOH 
■petbud  of  laolioQ  of  Httt  juice  Mirough  4be  iiUul ;  far  U  ]K)% 
Vend  tbfl  bead  of  a  pUnt  down  to  ibe  cartb,  and  let  iis  tnp  t«lU 
loot,  as  may  be  done  ta  vinca  or  brambles,  ibcn  cut  off  tUeoi^ 
■talk  UOHi;  Ua  lil'st  root,  and  titc  passage  of  lite  nouriatiing  jiiic:| 
will  be  jivil  contrary,  and  yet  perb«)s  it  is  the  same  plant  *^  | 
I  would  atk,  (urtlier,  when  tbo  grai't  of  a  peu-uiaia  Uw  grotty  ^ 
fbrcf  iwtm^i  w  aeven  ][ears,  upon  tUe  stock  of  a  cnd^  ^  '*  ^ 
Miae  tree  I  Hu  it  the  same  ufe,  or  lias  il  Dot  ?    Or  nbea  di4^ 

I  Vi4tt()pf  the  Kbe  ooneernlng  t|ie  life  of  aminula.  It  a»t 
IW^Vftbeaw^  bkuid  tbat  ia  the  £(;raf /i^(' ;  for  in  a  few  moBllif 
perbspt ««  ti'if^  f^V  "^  ''>*^  ^»>^^  pacOclcs  of  blood  fs  beli}f*i 
tATrfver*  tis  Pf.  l^awov'a  «x])>eriinent  of  ^qntfuMtm,  U  maf 
be  iM  cb4«c«4  (B  ^  boi^F.  Nor  c«n  the  ume  veitu,  or  iMft^ 
«u|c  tbs  <aW4  Z^,  fof  Mt«s  ve  the  sune  when  the  uimiA  » 
^*^  oc  Ibej  quv  be  o|uuige4  '\a  life-tii^.  Nor  ia  U  the  mm 
l*iBti9B  oflbahtooa  and  mt^M,  tW  nukea  Uu  faa«  A/c^  ferw^ 
4iwltt«l  qiotioa  caonot  m  cootipiiiiicated  to  auoocaaTe  p^cUff 
matler,'  unce  it  is  periahh^  every  moment,  at  bit  8d  aeiAiMtl^ 
wrea  ua.     Bcaid^a, 

ti{^  If  *  tree*  or  wumal,  b«  dea^  Sir  aouis  tiqi^  1^}f 
■Imigtilj  i^«c  D^w  Ufa  ajui  %if^  uwtiaiL  b«  ^mn  to  du  wV 
patter,  i(  i«  a  diQer^n^  Pr  w(Hifcl>[>6  ta  ibit.  aHlbor ;  for  |t  i«  w^ 

aafn*  aqioiKk 

fc/^t>  latb««id«fhiaa(b.aacliaa  ttu  airtbor U,  Ikd 

Hbc  aan*  siiMnai«»  Udv  bM  ^aftad  alt  at  wwa,  aad  t^a  hm 
iiwnaMrial  apinl,  wilta  to  it*  gvea  (o  Babe  tha  an*-  ■■■. 
Hen  I  would  aak)  Wbtlber  it  waiddba  the  atVMMa  if  it«Mi 
•UAfdaUatMKMii  if  G*inb  ab  a  OMMtt  ohl  abouU  ham  dl  at 
onMNcaifdlhMfaat'  addHion  Is.  bia  bulk  wliick  iwiiaiirf  if 
4»grM» .IB.  fatty  «r  iAy,ynv«,.  itia  a. doubt  wfaethar  ha  waai 
have  been  the  aame  man  or  no:  and  yal  Hhy  AooU  ths  wbab 
.fi^>)gf  ii».  awe  mweut  Ho^f  ^^  W  b&the  aamo  tlwc  wbidi 
l^d  lUirvi^ii  «f  focty  )r«*^  wo^ld  o^oawnly  ouke  the  um»i 
Aiul.  fi^iicTf^Qy  nf  ^rn^tf^to  ^hv  im^  liqiea^d  placa  inaltca^iiQie 
tiBWiM-A  llw  •fvueuefik  of  4  tV^  ^bwdiataopftof  pla«a  ^odtio^ 


'  fc 


'el  updki  (he  ^ole,  t  think  Mr.  Locke  is  id  Che  i^bt,  though 
e  poitat  has  difficulties. 

And  perhaps  this  is  the  true  nofioo  of  the  sameness  of  iMul 
>  relating  to  this  world  only  ;  (vis.)  I'hat  the  same  sud6essi?6 
idy  changing  itself  by  degreea,  sccordine  to  the  laws  of  ahiibal 
e,  and  united  to  the  same  conscious  mina,  must  mak^  the  saktte 
ao.  llow  far  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  reijuirea  thd 
loe  body,  see  Essay  8th  foregoing. 

Thirdly y  lie  cofBes  to  enquire  in  bis  OUi  section,  wherein 
t  gamenns  nf  a  pei^mn  consists}  or  personal  identity.  Here  he 
St  informs  us,  that  he  supposes,  ^*  A  person  is  a  thinking  intel*> 
^t  being,  ivhich  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider 
elf  as  itself ;  i.  e.  as  the  same  thinking  thing  in  different  times 


r$0H  IS. 

Let  SIS  consider  a  little.  The  words  self  and  consctomsfuu 
se^'  refer  only  to  the  pronoun  /  >*  but  are  not  the  pronouns 
m  and  ht  personal  pronouns  as  well  %%  I  f  Suppose  Armando 
s  alain  his  neighbour  in  tlie  slight  of  Martys  and  Criton,  and 
Mikl  be  seized  with  such  a  loss  of  memory  aRerward,  or  such 
(traction,  as  to  blot  out  the  consciousness  of  this  action  from  tl«e 
ad.  Armando  tlien  would  say,  It  ttas  not  I:  But  tnay  not 
irtys  and  Criton  still  charge  him,  thou  art  the  murderer  f 
ly  they  not  justly  say  of  him,  That  he  is  guilty ^  and  he  sliould 
put  to  death  ?  Arc  they  not  as  good  judges  of  the  same  per-' 
I  as  Armando  is  himself  ?  What  if  Armando  should  deny  th(!i 
t,  as  having  really  lost  all  consciousness  of  it  ?  Is  he  not  still 
i  satne  person  that  slew  his  neighbour  ?  Does  hot  the  witness 
Martys  and  Criton  declare  him  tabe  the  same  person  ?  Ttiey 
ow  bis  body  to  be  the  same  ;  and  according  to  the  la^sof  ba- 
'e,  they  justly  infer  his  soul  must  be  the  same  also,  whatitoevef 
mando^s  distraction  might  dictate  concerning  himself ;  I  think 
Tefore,  that  the  v9otA  person  implies  one  thinking  bidUig,  oh^ 
eUigent  substance,  which  Is  always  the  same  wheth^  it  be  ot 
not  conscious  and  mindful  of  its  own  actions  in  diffsrent  times 
1  places.* 

But  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  be  of  another  mind ;  for  he  adds, 
By  this  consciousness  eirery  one  is  to  himself  that  whi£h  he 
lis  s<^';  it  not  being  considered  in  this  case,  whether  the  same 
f  be  continued  in  the  same  or  divers  substances.  In  this  alone 
isiMts  persoJial  identity^  that  is,  the  sameness  of  a  rational 
ing."  And  in  section  lOth,  the  question  is,  <*  What  makes  the 
ne  person,  and  not  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  substance 

9  This  dilcourte  ii  enlirSly  coBftnol  to  penoatlHy  uMat  cvU(«nk^a4 
:  00  rtfer9oce  to  diwiot  pertooality  btrt. 
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which  BlmTn  tbioka  ia  the  MDte,f>erwHit  wbidi  in  tbis  case  mitf 
teri  not  «t  bIL  .  Difierwt  wiEMUnces  by  the  HLme  consciuiitiKri 
(where  they  do  pkrlfbe  id  it)  beiug.uoitedimu  one  perii)ii,tt 
well  M  diBerepl  bodin  by  the  uid«  jBnrkre  unhnl  into  one  BniraiV 
whose  idwtily  ii  preserved  in  the  cfau^e  of  substanueH  bji  ihi 
unity  of  4ie  contiiiued  life  ;  for  it  being  the  umc  consciouuici) 
that  makesa  «iin  be  himtelfto  himaelf,  penonal identity  dcmiidl 
oa  that  o»y,  nhelher  it  be  annexed  only  to  one  indf  nihuu  lA- 
ataoce,  or  j^n  be  continued  io  a  sncceMion  of  several  wibMaiea, 

The  aame  eonscioaanesa  uniting  Iboae  diflerent  «etioas  iata 

the  sftttie  peraoo,  whatever  subettnon  oootribotMl  to  their  ^ttf 
duction." 

Any^man^bat  retds  this,  and  kniowa  that  the  atitlior  ii  la 
doubt  wlielher  matter  ibay  not  think,  would  be  re^fly  to  suqied 
tbatjie  is  ao  very  solicitous  to  mske  the  Jttm«  tuAitaitee  uaaem- 
'  aary  to  pimona/  t(/en(t/y,  that aobe  may  maiatnin hi^aupposed  poa- 
aibitity  of  mutter  being  nwde  capable  of  thinking  ;  ana  that  it  nay 
be  ponible  that  tluiiking  may  inhere  io  animal  nature,  whose 
eonilHuqot  par(icleB.ef  fle^  and  blood  may  be  perpetually  ofaaig- 
fedi 'ted  yet  the  JBhimal  rednain  the  same,  and  be  the  aamaper* 
ton  too. 

But  10  indul^  no  further  susiuciuriN,  let  us  consid^  whst  he 
sJTirmB  pluirtly,  viz.  that  personal  idenliljf  consists  only  in  amtci- 
tOisnessi  for,  says  he,  section  10th,  "As  far  as  any  intelligent 
being  con  repeat  the  idea  of  any  past  action,  with  the  same  coDici- 
oitfttiess  it  bad  of  it  at  first,  orlbut  it  lias  of  any  present  Bctiooi'so 
far  it  ii  the  same  penonal  self ;  fur  it  is  by  the  consciousness  it  baB 
of  its  present  ihouglits  und  actions  that  it  is  sf^  to  itself  no& ;  and 
•o  it  will  be  tbe  aame  self  as  far  m  the  same  consciousneti  an 
extend  to  actions  past  or  to  come  :  and  he  puts  these  qutitions, 
aeclipn  I3tb,  whether  if  (he  same  substance  which  thinks  be 
changed,  it  can  be  the  sunii;  person  i  or  whether  if  it  remain  (be 
same,  it  can  be  diffi^reot  pcmons  r '* 

To  this  he  ansaxrs,  I'bis  must  be  allowed  to  those  irbo 
place  thought  in  a  purely  material  animal  constitution,  void  of 
any  immfcterial  substance,  because  tbe  substances  are  perpetu^y 
^hanging  in  animal  nature :  but  supposing  immaterial  sabataMCi 
only  to  think,  yet  he  seems  (o  think  it  hard  to  shew  why  persoDsl 
ideiilily  cannot  be  preserved  iu  tbe  change  or  variety  of  imrbs- 
tenal  substances,  as  well  aB  aniinat  identity  is  preserved  in  tks 
change  of  material  aubstances.  Tbua  it  ia  evident,  that  by  bii 
reasonings,  be  makes  tbe  sameness  of  a  person  to  consist  entirely, 
and  only  in  consciousness,  which  ho  had  before  plaluly  and  stroog* 
ly  asserted. 

I  acknowledge  he  lias  ofTured'some  plausible  arguments  (or 
it,  and  ho  has  also  mentioned  some  fraudable  objections  agUDit 
ilia  own  ajHiiiwi  i  but  I  question  whethef^^Jt^  baa  ,ao  well  fcfutsd 
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ibose  objections,  as  to  render  that  opinion  of  his  certain  and 
evident,  viz.  that  the  sameness  of  persons  consists  not  in  the 
sameness  of.  substances,  either  mat(M*ial  or  thinking,  i.  e.  either 
body  or  mind,  but  merely  in  a  consciousness  of  the  same  thoughts 
or  aelions. 

There  is  no  need  of  debating  the  point  about  a  man's  being 
the  same  person  with  himself  at  the  present  iimcy  because  a  man's 
own  present  consciousness  will  secure  to  him  his  own  personal 
identity,  though  perhaps  it  will  not  confine  it  to  himself  alone. 
But  the  chief  diflicuky  relates  to  his  heing  tlie  sumc  with  himself 
at  distant  times.  And  here  let  us  consider  some  of  the  difficulties 
he  proposes  against  his  own  sentiments. 

1.  He  seems  to  allow,  that  according  to  his  description  of 
personal  identity,  two  different  men  may  be  cine  and  the  same 
person  ;  for  in  his  ISth  and  14th  sections,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  this  chapter,  he  grants  that  a  diiC'rent  spirit  created  long 
after  may  possibly  have  the  consciousness  of  actions  done  by  a 
spirit  existent  many  ages  before,  iuiprest  upon  it  ;  by  this  means 
the  mayor  of  Qaeenhonuigh  migiit  suppose  his  suulhad  iieen  the 

«seul  of  Socrates,  as  section  19t)i,  and  this  latter  soul  or  spirit,  or 
thin  man,  becomes  the  same  person  with  the  former,  and  thaa 
Socrates  and  the. mayor  of  Queenborough  become  one  person. 

But  I  ddny  this  to  be  pro|)er  conscious  remembrance  :  It  is 
'  only  a  delusive  impression  on  the  mind  or  fancy  imitating  the  act 
of  menlory  ;■  it  is  a  strong  belief  of  what  is  false.  And  can  such 
a  frenzy  bi^sdfiicient  to  turn  two  men  into  one  person  ?  Must 
Domittan  be  really  the  same  person  with  Romulus,  if  his  pride 
eould  so  far  Impress  his  imagination,  and  impose  upon  his 
Aiomory,  as  to  persuade  him  that  he  built  Rome  ?  Is  not  this 
contrary  to  all  the  sense  and  reason,  as  well  as  the  language  of 
mankind'?  And  might  not  Domitian  by  the  same  madness  be- 
come Ninus,  and  Darius,  and  Plato,  and  twenty  persons  as  well 
.  as  two  ? 

2.  He  seems  to  suppose,  that  real  forgetfulness  may  make  a 
'  distinct  person  as  well  as  fancied  memory  may  make  the  same  ; 
'and  thus-  Domitian  was  not  the  same  person  that  killed  fleas,  if 
I*  standing  at  the  head  of  his  army   his   pride  should  so  far  over* 

E"  ower  his'iticmory,  as  to  blot  out  all  the  traces  of  that  contempt!- 
le  employment  of  his  former  hours.     And  suppose  that  one  of 
bis  soldiers  should  by  a  disorder  of  his  brain   imagine,    that  he 
•  If  as  conscious  that  he  himtelf  had  thus  been  employed  in  the 
palace  of  Domitian,  and  that  he  was  then  the  emperor ;  and 
.  would   this  forgetfulness  of  the  one,  and  frenzy  of  the  other, 
make  two  Domitians  upon  the  spot,  or  two  persons  pf  Domitian  ? 

Doth  not  this  author  allow  in  section  10,  that  if  Socrates 

asleep  puts  forth  any  actions,  and  is  not  conscious  of  it  when  he 

'awakes^  sleeplilj|f  and  vraking  Socrates  is  not  the  same \fe.t«yBkt 


I    • 


Mi  tmiMl  4ti  iA  tt(lEE*t  BtSAT. 

^      llie  clrf«f  ikAHMAr  Hiit  ^  gftM  MMto,  lii  ! 

inin  •lilly  tl  e.  tbe  .MMDe  apirit  uqited  to  the  same  auMMIlNM)^ 
tVllte  Mil  iiolldklwMtt  toli#llMifliiANi^ietvM|%Cifaw 

to  I  MigrMitoMmiMotlNAfriwiMltti^^ 

ifflfe,  IMMg^  I  hlitibMlii^llf  M^t«i  Atm  «ll  ^  Int  I HM IM  *b 

l|i¥«  ^MffAj^  Ali^MlMiiil^ 

MD  recollect  Now,  I  wiM  Mt  «M«t^  wMii«r  MilimM. 
'MmIIm'  tal*QM  iMM  todi  p€r$Hlp  VI  «Mier  rutriMitieqf  with 
lheaalir*udMe«»  of  Hwngtt  er  Klfth  tkt  pwliifta  Itjfi^ 
«lriliiieOy  or  tlie  oceifrtle  myittti— stf  trw»  pMoiJphy^ 

ill  lAiM^  iitoM«iit  to  iMi  llietf 
WMif  M«D H&y MflMMl'tMt  w  liiiMlleMMkili  km  mmpmtk; 
'iMlMil^^ttirf^tiMMm  iiliolMl|of  Mwli  llio  XIV* 
VHtflMoMi^  Ae  Mh^  piMM  M  Aleitliidvr  llMi  €UeH  tf  *  <«** 
fill  f^««fty  ftMuld  erftfe  IbMi^  UBil  Vbak^  k  Mirny  iiyteiiiairhpoo 
4lreir  iMnd«,  tlmt  they  tdagikX  th%  bitlle  at  Iksot^  Md  boot  D«itti 
iheM.  Add  HO  any  oAa  mM  may  beeo Ae  inaoy  (i^moM :  ttt  tf 
M^.  N.  Leo  the  trag^ian  io  Bedlaiii  h«th  a  MToi^  fanirialon  on 
hia  fitocy^  that  be  taught  Plato  (ihiloMphyi  thea  ho  io  the  *ne 
Iponott  wkb  fiocratefei ;  or  that  Bra  pleaded  ia  the  Robhui  Sonata 
loglkist  Mark  Antony,  thea  he  ie  Gioero  ;  or  that  b»  oabdHiri 
wml,  and  made  tttntdf  maeter  of  Rome^  then  be  io  Jvttti 
Cheaar ;  thai  he  wl*ote  the  ifineid,  ttieo  he  ia  Virgil  |  thM  lie 
ftS^an  tbe  refbrmatibn  frbm  po^ry,  thefei  he  ia  Martin  farther ; 
ImmI  that  be  reigMed  Wi  fitifi^laad  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
4litoeotli  eentnry,  and  then  he  ia  the  aame  p^raoli  wilii  Qfleea 
'■MiKaoaiB* 

On  tbe  other  hand,  this  doctrine  seems  to  allow  us  t6  belien^ 
ikal  if  St  Paul  Mioold  trteirievably  forget  all  the  labours  and 
adieringa  that  be  uoderweiit  fer  the  sake  of  the.goapolt  fao  wodU 
liot  hh  the  aame  peraon  that  fnlfilled  bia  a|)oaUmiip  ao  ^A» 
noualy  :  and  if  Judaii  should  never  tbiok  again  through yihii 
4bhHro  eaieiene'e^  that  he  betrayed  the  Saviour  of  thfB  frorraT  he 
would  ait  be  the  aatoo  peraou  that  oooEiaiittod  that  hrinoiia  widt* 
odneah. 

Ttie  lAray  Btiri  Lddte  c(»ines  off  fhihi  ahy  tMriMa  womaqaea- 
mi  of  tliMe  i^ibilities  io  Ma  Mth  heotion^  ia  by  i^pWyiatf  Ike 
mtM  ptN'^n  fo  liaaii  bnly  in  hfipnhm  aeaao^  aa  be  ia  tie  Mdjjact 
of  iiapptii^  or  mlaery,  aad  ta  an  objeet  of  rawallaor  puUab- 
tnenta  :  and  tn  a^i^tioA  13,  be  autlpoaea  tbe  gopdfMoa  and  Juatioe 
of  God  will  not  teflfbr  aaeh  ex4ravi^;aiit  poaaibiiitlea  to^ooaa#  (o 
fmm^  whieh  «ay  mfcot  <he  roifbrda  *yuiiaiwpa1|  of  aSaa  ;  bat 
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equity  tnd  truth  will  discover  them&elvet  in  attributioj^  proper 
>iiipeuces  to  men  or  spirits^  coonidcred  oiily  as  peraonSf  or  iu 
ir  peraooal  identity,  i.  e.  as  conscious  of  thdr  own  former  ac-* 
IB  of  vice  or  virtue. 

But  without  running  to  vl  forensic  $tnse^  there  are  so  many 
»nveniences  that  may  arise  from  such  a  notion  of  personal 
lenessy  even  in  the  common  affairs  of  human  life,  as  well  as 
philosophical  sciencCi  as  may  utterly  discourage  our  ^aseujt  to 
I  notion. 

The  word  person  is  often  used,  if  not  most  frequently ,  with- 
t  any  forensic  sense  :  We  say,  ^*  There  were  five  persons  |Hre* 
it  in  the  room  at  such  a  time,  or  I  had  but  one  person  with  me^ 
.'*  ^  And  how  can  we  tell  how  many  persons  were  or  were  not 
fsenti  if  the  supposed  oonsciousneas  of  five  other  persons 
»uld  place  them  there  at  thai  time,  and  render  them  the  same 
raons  ?  Or  if  the  supposed  forgetfulness  of  the  persons  really 
iaent  should  take  away  their  personal  identity  ?  I  fear  this 
nion,  if  universally  received,  would  bring  in  endless  confu- 
ns,  wheresover  the  word  person  was  introduced. 

Well,  if  Mr.  Lockers  opinion  will  not  stand,  the  remaining 
ntion  will  be  then,  ^*  What  is  personal  identity,  or  wherein 
» it  really  consist  ?" 

Firsty  I  would  here  observe  and  allow,  that  we  are  now  con- 
[eringthe  word  person  rather  in  a  philosophical  than  a  uiere  vol- 
r  sense  :  for  I  grant  there  are  some  modes  jof  vulgar  cxpres* 
n,  wherein  the  idea  of  personality  seemsoonfined  to  the  bod^ 
DEum  :  and  thus  we  say,  **  A  very  tall  person,  or  a  very  comely 
raon  :^'  Or  when  a  consumption  has  made  a  man  lean  and  pale, 
the  small  pox  has  altered  the  countenance,  we  are  ready  to 
y,  that  ^  our  friend  is  not  the  same  person  that  he  was  before.'* 
is  plain,  that  these  phrases  relate  purely  to  the  qualities  of  the 
dy.  And  sometimes  the  same  mode  of  speaking  is  used,  with 
^rd  merely  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind  in  union  with  the  body, 
when  by  long  sickness  or  old  age  the  memory  or  reasoning 
wers  are  impaired,  we  say  of  our  neighbour,  *^  He  is  quite 
other  person  than  once  he  was.'*  Bnt  onr  business  here  is  to 
ssider  personality  rather  in  its  philosophical  signification,  which 
t  is  by  no  means  so  verv  different  from  the  more  usual  meaning 
it  in  common  life,  as  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  it  is. 

I  answer  therefore  secondly ^  that  with  regard  to  mankind^ 
ich  is  the  only  thing  we  are  now  concerned  about,  the  same 
"•on  in  an  incomplete  sense^  is  the  same  intelligent  substance, 
the  same  conscious  mind  or  spirit ;  but  in  a  complete  senscy  it 
the  same  spirit  united  to  the  same  body,  that  is,  in  short,  the 
%e  man ;  person  and  man  are  here  the  same.  Nor  is  this  pcr- 
lal  sameness  altered  or  abolished,  though  the  man  should 
aetinies  be  so  imposed  upon  by  frenzy,  as  to  suppose  himself 
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to  htn  ■  eonwaoiu  piainorf  of  ietiona  whieh  wwrt  aot  hn  imm  ; 
or  thoagfa  be  riioald  In  uHeriy  fe^dtbl  of  bu  owa  proper  autioM, 
Here  are  four  queitiont  ifaeo  uiMog^    ' 

I.  Queit.  How  can  tie  tame  bodf  hi  Jeeurtd  to  make  m  put 
of  this  *uu  penon  since  the  part*  of  an  atumtl  an  iit  cot^umd 

jhur  ttfut  change  ^  I  amner,  It  U  moat  hichlj  probabU^  ttH  I 
there  are  ■ome  «igiD«I  perticlet  of  an  aoimiil  body,  ivUebotA* 
tiaoe  from  ita  birtb  to  its  death,  througb  all  Uie  pwloal  aad  aaa* 
fjeadve  diaogca  of  other  parttdea,  nhwh  ma;  be  aofflcKiit  to  «»■ 
nounoe  it  the  aame  body  ;  and  tbeae  may  pRriuMyoontiaae  (ha 
•ame  even  till  the  great  reaarrection.  ■8ee  fiaaaj  B.  on  tlirt  aab* 
iect.  An  uniTerBUohanceofalllheparticleaaf  the  bodj  ateaoB 
will  hardly  allow  va  tonul  it  f  Ae  loaie  hody. 

But  if  there  abould  be  no  aacb  UBcbanging  pariiolea  la  the 
body  of  man,  yet  in  the  aame  carrent  eourae  of  animal  Kfe  the 
body  may  be  aJlti  the  same,  nooordiog  to  tbe  oommon  hmef 
nature,  amtioainglbe  aame  animal  life  under  tkm  and  aueoaaaTC 
^Dges  of  llw  pardolea  of  matter,  trlule  mai  abidea  in  On 
world:  And  whether  any  particle  be  the  aame  or  no  in  tfotaat 
jeara,  perhaps  it  ia  not  of  so  much  importance  In  any  thing  tint 
relates  to  proper  personality  in  this  life,  since  iheae  partiolosluie 
Dolhing  to  do  in  IhiDkiog  or  contciousnesi. 

II.  Quest.  How  u  the  umenea  of  the  cotucioiu  mind  or 
ipirit  secured  to  make  the  other  and  moit  considerable  part  qftlu 
tame  person  ?  Haw  can  we  be  sure  that  it  u  the  leryuoH 
ajririt  or  thinking  auhstatice  ?  I  answer.  That  tuppoaing  a  miod 
or  anrit,  or  any  oonsciona  being  to  be  entirely  immaterial  ant 
(aa  1  think)  inexlendcd  also,  it  is  impossible  that  any  part  of  tbe 
aubatance  of  it  can  be  changed  or  diminished,  without  deatroying 
the  whole ;  because  it  is  so  uniform  and  simple  a  being,  it  ia  a  con- 
•cious  and  acting  poner  subsisting  by  itself.  It  baa  no  part^  and 
-cannot but  exist  or  cease  to  exist  in  the  whole  or  at  oaoe.  Any 
new  substance  therefore  coming  in  the  room  of  thia  makea  it  pro- 
perly a  difermt  person,  it  is  another  aelf,  another  intelKgint 
mind  or  conscious  being  :  And  to  do  Mr.  Locke  justice,  be  as- 
knowledges  in  section  251h,  that  the  mare  probable  opinion  is 
that  this  consciousneu  (in  which  he  aup]>OBes  personal  ideotilj  to 
oonsial]  is  anneitd  to  one  individual  immaterial  substance, 

III.  Quest.  But  supposing  ihatyrntxu  abould  ao  far  bmote 
upon  one  man  as  to  make  him  fancy  himselt  oooaoiuaa  of  ttw 
former  actions  of  another  man,  or  thatyorffc^^uAieff  sliould  make 
him  unconscious  of  his  own  past  actions  ;  now  could  he  hum  and 
be  assured  thai  he  was  the  same  person  who  performed  his  mk 
actions,  or  that  he  was  not  the  same  person  who  performed  (k 
actions  of  another  f  To  this  I  answer,  that  for  tbe  comnion 
affiiira  of  human  life,  Qod  baa  in  general  ordained  that  neraoM 
abould  bo  euOiciently  aonaGioua.oftMr  owa  peraonalitj  andoBe* 
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nen  nith  themselTes  :  Or  \f  Ihrougfa  toy  diaorder  of  nktore  • 
unn  ahoaltl  Ime  or  change  the  tru«  idea  of  himself  aad  hisowii 
■ctions,  or  falsely  ascribe  (he  actiona  and  personafily  of  another 
man  to  lumaeir,  and  sliould  say,  I  did  this,  or  /  did  not  that,  con- 
tnry  to  plain  truth  end  fact,  there  are  generally  wiineMea  enough 
Hnong  his  fellow-creatures  who  are  not  thus  flisnrdered  in  their 
minds,  to  asnure  him  Ihou  didst  not  6r  thou  didst  according  to 
plun  Tact  and  the  truth  of  things  :  and  they  are  able  to  make 
effectual  proof  to  him,  if  he  be  capable  of  receiving  it,  th^t  he  is 
die  same  person  with  hia  former  self,  and  that  he  U  not  another 
person,  or  that  he  ia  the  game  man  and  not  another.  By  thdr 
lenses  they  know  hia  body  is  the  same ;  and  they  know  tfiat 
*ithout  a  miracle  hia  soul  must  be  the  same  too,  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature  for  a  new  soul  to  be  united  to  that  body. 

In  matters  of  great  or  tinal  importance  the  equity  and  good- 
ners  of  God  will  lake  care  to  prevent  that  one  man  shall  not  be 
rewarded  for  actions  which  he  never  did,  and  which  he  has  no 
[wetence  to  but  by  bis  own  frenzy  and  disordered  imagination  : 
had  also  that  one  man  shall  not  ordinarily  auSer  any  punishment, 
witlioul  reducing  to  his  mind  a  consciousness  ot  those  actions  for 
wbicli  In  is  punished,  God,  the  judge  of  all,  will  eSectually 
secure  this  matter  in  all  his  final  recompences  of  mankind.  If  it 
be  lawful  for  Mr.  Locke  to  have  recourse  to  the  equity  and  good- 
ness of  God  to  guard  against  any  unhappy  consequences  whidi 
may  attend  his  strange  and  novel  opinion,  it  is  as  lawful  for  a 
meaner  writer  to  have  reoourae  to  the  same  perfections  of  God  to 
guard  against  any  ill  consequence  that  may  attend  an  opinion 
which  is  Bo  much  plainer  in  itself,  and  so  much  more  agreeable  to 
tbecooamon  sense  of  mankind. 

IV.  Quest.  If  you  enquire  further  concerning  the  aeparate 
•talA  of  human  souls,  ^hat  makes  the  personalidentity  of  man 
there,  it  is  sufficient  to  aay,  that  it  is  the  same  individual  spirit 
which  was  once  united  to  a  certain  animal  body,  and  performed 
good  or  evil  actions  therein,  and  which  has  now  commenced  its 
state  of  reoompence  separate  from  the  body  ;  and  there  is  and  will 
be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  sameness  of  personality  for  every 
separate  soul  during  that  time,  in  its  real  consciousness  of  itsowo 
former  aclSons  without  forgetfulness  or  delusion,  though  its  per- 
•onality  may  not  be  counted  so  complete  till  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  its  re-union  to  it.  Then  shall  the  whole  man  receive 
reeompences  according  to  his  former  behaviour  in  his  complete 
penon  both  soul  and  body  Personality  and  sameness  of  persons 
either  in  this  world  or  the  other  must  not  stand  upon  such  a  shift- 
ing and  changeable  principle,  as  may  allow  either  one  man  to  be 
two  persons,  or  two  men  to  be  one  person,  or  any  one  man  or 
person  to  become  another,  or  to  be  realty  any  thing  but  himself. 
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PREFACE 

TO  <«  A  BRIEF  SCHEME  OF  ONTOLOGY.** 


JCiVERY  man  who  employs  biroself  in  tbinldo^,  gndenvooni  tt  ihyMt  Im 
ideas  in  such  an  order  as  appears  to  him  most  comprebeosife  and  perapicnsm 
in  itself,  an^  most  ohnons  to  his  own  sur? ey,  as  well  as  eaaiesi  ror  hit  reeil- 
lediou.  If  I  could  have  met  with  any  such  short  and  plaiii  adwaw  cf  On- 
lolog^y  as  I  wished,  among  the  authors  whence  1  Icsurnt  that  •rieace^  I  hai 
never  taken  pains  to  form  this  model  or  draw  the  present  afcetch,  1  na  Mt 
conscious  that  I  have  admitted  into  it  any  of  those  bamB  nnd  n>ipliila| 
subtleties  wlijch  have  over-mn  this  branch  of  learning,  as  it  baa  mm  c» 
?ated  in  the  schools  under  the  title  of  Metapbyacs. 

Jn onr dsys indeed  that  nai^eis  dropt^  and  with  mndi  bsltv  naaoftitii 
termed  Ontology,  or  the  Knowledge  VnT  Being  in  General,  with  its  vaiiiBi 
affections,  i.  e.  the  properties,  a<yuncts,  and  r^itioos  that  balaiig  to  it  Itli 
an  uaafiii  seieoce  ip  iti|^  whkfa  teasben  iiv  to  place  weij ;bci^  wai  m&f 
tfaongM  and  idea  in  iti'proper  order  in  obrmUNU,  and  gmifMna  ettoaMwi 
and  regular  survey  of  things ;  and  1  am  sure  it  may  ha  €«hibitffd  ni  aadi  a 
manner  as  to  secure  it  eiTectually  from  that  just  censure,  and  that  IMidding 
,  character  wbich  the  learued  professor  De  Vries  gives  to  the  metaphysics  3 
the  schools  in  former  ages.  His  satire  on  it  mav  be  thus  expressed  m  Eng- 
lish. '*  Tiiis  science,  saith  he,  was  treated  of  by  the  sophisters  in  such  a 
way,  that  one  would  swear  they  aimed  at  nothing  else  but  to  vex  and  torture 
the  understaiHling  with  diificult  trifles,  and  to  infect  all  language  with  binn* 
deriog  nonsense,  and  with  the  grating  horror  of  barbarous  sounds,  which  have 
no  meaning.  These  were  men  of  empty  and  vain  subtlety,  who  bmlt  np 
hi^  volumes  of  worthless  words  and  disputes  about  nothing ;  whooe  leaves 
if  they  were  not  divided  by  the  grocers  to  wrap  up  spice  and  sugar,  would 
now  lie  for  ever  in  heaps  to  feed  moths  and  bookworms.  This  is  so  ftr  from 
deserving  the  title  of  wisdom  or  prime  philosophy,  that  it  is  rather  the  estmne 
folly  of  monkish  dreams  and  dotages." 

Such  just  and  severe  satire  as  this  being  spread  abroad  In  aone  ionodcni 
fchools.  and  in  the  polite  world,  hath  tempted  our  youth  to  run  to  another 
extreme :  many  of  them  will  sneer  at  the  name  of  Metaphyncs,  and  pass  a 
scornful  censure  on  all  the  science  of  Ontology  at  once :  they  are  ashamed  of 
knowing  it,  and  therefore  renounce  al'  pretence  to  it  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
The  endless  multitudes  of  senseless  and  empty  distinctions  of  the  ancients, 
their  useless  and  thorny  questions  and  disputes  introduced  into  this  science, 
and  the  many  odd  and  absurd  canons  and  axioms  which  they  were  wont  to 
place  among  those  principles  which  they  called  the  prime  foundations  of  all 
learning,  have  appeared  to  our  age  in  so  ridiculous  a  light,  that  we  have  been 
too  ready  to  throw  away  this  useful  part  of  philosophy,  because  of  the  follies 
which  have  been  blemled  witli  it.  But  it  becomes  a  pbihisopber  to  distinguipb 
between  the  gold  and  the  dross,  and  not  to  renounce  and  abandon  a  rich  mine 
because  the  ore  is  not  refined,  or  perhaps  has  been  debased  with  vile  mixtures 
by  some  foolish  labourers  and  melters. 

If  we  would  not  .suffer  ourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  little  empty 
raillery,  but  take  a  jusl  view  of  things  in  order  to  pass  a  right  judgment,  we 
should  find  this  pait  of  philosophy  is  very  necessary  and  ot  admirable  use  to 
all  men  of  science,  and  that  in  every  branch  of  the  learned  professions:  To 
have  ail  the  vast  multitude  of  themes  and  ideas  about  which  we  hmva  occasiea 
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\o  think,  speak  or  write,  noged  in  a  set  of  regular  classes,  so  tbat  we  know 
where  to  find  and  place  tbein  all,  is  of  uospeakable  advantage  in  explainii\g, 
lefining',  dividin"^,  distinguishing,  illustrating,  and  arguing  upon  every  snb- 
lect  we  take  in  hand.  Nor  does  this  serve  only  the  purposes  of  the  eollege* 
ind  direct,  assist,  and  facilitate  the  labours  of  students  and  the  learned  world , 
»ut  gentlemen  and  persons  in  every  degree  of  common  life  might  be  taught  to 
mlarge  the  number  of  their  ideas,  to  extend  their  reasonings  far  wider,  and 
lispose  their  thoughts  in  more  useful  order  bv  the  assistance  of  this  part  of 
knowledge,  if  it  were  displayed  in  a  happy  and  perspicuous  manner,  with  the 
exclusion  of  thorns  and  straws,  and  all  the  perplexing  trifles  tbat  had  over*rua 
die  mcademies  of  former  ages. 

1  wish  some  skilful  hand  would  undertake  this  work :  If  I  was  ever  able 
to  perform  it  according  to  my  own  idea,  yet  it  is  too  late  in  life  for  me  now  to 
return  to  these  studies.  What  I  have  here  written  has  in  part  lain  long  by 
me :  It  pretends  to  nothing  more  than  a  brief  and  compendious  sketoh  of 
notions  that  relate  to  this  science,  and  a  mere  arrangement  of  the  most  osefal 
themes  which  should  here  be  treated  of,  in  a  contracted  view :  and  though  it 
may  be  of  chief  advautage  for  the  recollection  of  those  who  have  been  ac« 
qnamted  with  the  matters,  yet  I  hope  it  will  not  be  unserviceable  for  the  in- 
nntction  of  such  as  have  known  nothmg  of  them  if  they  will  read  with  at* 
leocioii  and  care.  Jn  some  places  I  define  not  only  tlie  general  theme  bat 
the  particular  kinds  of  it  also ;  in  a  few  others  I  only  jast  mention  the  terms 
oflbe  particular  distinctions,  and  neither  add  any  definitions  or  examples  to 
theih,  where  the  very  terms  are  so  plain  that  a  common  reader  may  know  the 
meaning  of  them  without  explication :  but  in  most  places  I  give  snch  ex* 
amplcs  as  may  snflioiend^  explain  and  illustrate  the  subject  and  the  several 
divKions  and  branches  of  it,  without  laborious  and  disputable  definitions. 

What  the  metaphysical  writers  have  called  axioms  or  canons,  are  rery 
nnmerous  almost  under  every  head  or  theme  of  discoulve ;  but  many  of  them 
are  so  false  in  the  most  obvious  sense  of  them,  and  want  such  a  number  of 
limitations  and  learned  distinctions  to  reduce  them  to  trulh,  that  I  thought  it 
■eedlc^s  to  stuff  tliis  epitome  with  them.  Many  others  are  so  useless  to  any 
ralnable  purposes,  that  they  deserve  no  room  in  the  mind  or  memory.  Those 
few  which  are  useful  I  have  placed  in  their  proper  chapters  as  B0teS|  aid 
several  others  I  have  added  which  seemed  to  me  not  unprofitable. 

ft  is  not  often  that  1  divert  out  of  my  way  to  tell  the  world  particularly 
what  the  modems  or  the  ancients  have  said  on  these  subjects,  nor  how  far  1 
agree  with  them,  or  diifer  from  them  ;  but  in  the  main  I  directly  pursue  my 
own  track  of  thouj^hts,  and  range  this  mfinite  variety  of  ideas  collected  from 
the  ijntverse  of  bemgs  in  such  a  method  as  appears  to  ma  the  most  compre- 
lieosif  e  and  natural,  plain  and  easy. 


A  BRIEF  SCHEME  OF  ONTOLOGY: 

OR  THE 

Science  of  Being  in  General ; 

Wherein  alt  the  various  AfTcctions,  or  Properties,  Adjimctft  and  Rielalifliii  sf 
it  are  contracted  into  a  comprehensive  View^  and  ranged  in  a  natonl 
and  easy  Method. 


Chap.  L — Of  Being  and  Noi-betngf  with  a  general  Scheme  ef 

the  Affections  ^^  Being. 

ONTOLOGY  is  a  discourse  of  being  in  general,  and  the 
various  and. moat  universal  modes  or  affections^  as  well  aa  the 
aaveralkiadaor  divisions  of  it.  The  v^ord  being  here  inekidei 
not  only^whataoerer  actually  is,  but  whatsoever  can  be.  Being 
h  tbe  nrst  and  most  obvious,  the  most  simple  and  natural  con- 
eeption  that  we  can  frame  of  any  thing  which  we  aee,  bear,  feel, 
or  know.  It  is  in  some  sense  included  in  all  our  other  concept 
tiona  of  things,  and  is  therefore  the  most  general  or  universal  of 
all  our  ideas. 

"By  the  joffections  of  being  are  meant  all  powers,  properties* 
accidents,  relations,  actions,  passions,  dispositions,  interaal 
qualities,  external  adjuncts,  considerations,  conditions  or  circnm- 
stances  whatsoever ;  in  a  word,  all  those  modes  which  belong  to 
things,  either  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  as  they  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  other  things,  or  as  they  are  represented  or  modified  by 
our  ideas  and  conceptions.  Since  every  thing  may  be  greatly 
distinguished  and  illustrated  by  its  opposites,  hero  we  begin  to 
treat  of  tbe  affections  of  being  in  general,  we  may  consider  very 
bricflv  what  sort  of  notions  we  may  fbame  of  not-being  or 
fiothtng. 

Not'beifigy  as  it  excludes  all  substances  and  modes  wbatso* 
ever,  is  nihility  or  mere  nothing. 

Not-being,  as  it  excludes  particular  modes  or  manners  of 
being  out  of  any  substance,  may  be  considered,  cither  as  a  mere 
negation,  such  is  blindness  or  want  of  sight  id  a  stone  ;  or  as  a 
privation,  such  is  blindness  or  want  of  sight  in  a  man  ;  of  which 
see  Logic,  part  ist,  chap.  11.  sect.  6. 

Note  1.  Pure  nothing  considered  merely  in  itself  has  no 
proper  affections  belonging  to  it;  though  our  imagination  some- 
times may  so  far  abuse  us  as  to  mistake  nothing  for  something, 
as  in  the  case  of  shadows ;  and  at  other  times  we  mistake  sonte- 
thing  for   nothing,  and   suppose  a   room  full  of  light  and  air 
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to  htve  nothing  in  it.    So  weak  and  imperfeet  is  onr  present  itat« 
«f  knowledge . 

2.  Though  a.  nonentity  or  not-being  is  really  nothing  in 
itself,  yet  as  it  is  iutrodiiceil  by  some  relation  to  being  it  may 
aSbrd  foundation  for  some  sort  of  thous^hts  or  conceptions^  or 
some  relative  aHections  wliich  hereafter  will  be  described.  Oa 
this  account  fioUffy/^tVy  has  been  usually  distinguished  from  mere 
nihilUy  or  pure  nothing. 

3.  Henee  it  fbllows-tiiat  that  old  axiom  of  the  sehools  NoH" 
entis  nulla  est  Scientiaj  i3r  what  has  no  being  cannot  be  knowm^ 
must  be  und^rMooil  with  some  limitation  :  For  (1.)  we  may  kooir 
thins^s  pos5iA/e  though  they  have  no  actual  being  :  (2.)  VVe  may 
know  thingypefir and /tffi^r^  which  have  no  present  being  :  (3.) 
We  may  aim)  form  a  sort  of  idea  of  nonentities  or  not  beings* 
from  their  relation  to  beings ;  we  can  see  a  snadow,  and  talk  oC 
sHenoe:  And  even  when  we  speak  of  pure /liAiViVy  or  nalAiJVg, 
we  are  ready  to  frame  some  sort  of  notion  or  idea  of  it  since  we 
reason  and  discourse  about  it.  Perhaps  this  may  arise  from  the 
imperfection  efr  our  present  state. 

4.  Thouech  pttre  nothing  is  thai  which  in  truth  neitber  hae 
a  being  nor  auctions,  nor  can  be  properly  made  the  measure  of 
any  being,  yet  negative  quantities^  which  (as  mathematiciane 
generally  say)  are  marks  and  measures  of  what  is  less  than 
nothing  J  are  of  great  use  and  necessity  in  algebra ;  because  this 
eeience  teaehesr  us  to  form  our  ideas  ofall  real  and  positive  qnaH" 
iities  as  so  much  more  than  nothing. 

Having  distinguished  being  from  its  opposites,  let  us  pro* 
ceed  now  to  lay  down  a  general  scheme  of  the  affections  of  being. 
The  most  general  and  extensive  distribution  of  the  affections  of 
Being  is  into  absolute  and  relative. 

Absolute  affections  belong  to  each  being  considered  in  itself, 
and  these  are  nature  or  essence  and  existence^  duration  and 
unitjf^  power  and  act. 

Relative  affections  or  relations  arise  from  some  respect 
which  distinct  beings  bear  to  one  another,  or  at  least  to  some 
part  or  property  of  themselves  :  Now  these  are  real  or  mental. 

Real  relations  are  those  which  arise  from  the  constitatieo  of 
any  being  among  others  in  the  universe  to  wliich  it  has  a.  real 
reference  whether  we  tliink  of  it  or  no.  Such  are,  wAo/0  and 
part^  cause  and  effect^  subject  and  adjunct^  time  and  place^ 
agreement  and  difference^  number  and  order^  Vo  which  may  be 
added /rif/A  9liaA  goodness^  lest  the /Na/a/^A^jicitf/is  should  com- 
plain of  this  omission. 

Mental  relations  are  audi  as  arise  not  from  things  them«' 
selves,  but  only  from  our  manner  of  conceiving  them  and  refer- 
ring one  thing  to  another:  Such  are  abstracted  or  second  no^ 
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iionSf  Mns,  language,  tod  particularly  all  exirinsie  iemmim- 
..  iumi  aod  tci'tni  y  art. 

Note,  All  affeotioDi  of  being  are  not  poutive^  but  tbey  ^maj 
be  aoroetiroea  negative.  Some  men  are  koowiDg,  aome  'aire  ig» 
Dorant  or  without  knowledge. 

Chap.  II. — Of  Essence  or  Nature,  Matter  and  Form.* 

AMONG  <be  absolute  affeetiotis  of  being  die  firat  that  offers 
itself  is  essence  or  nature;  and  it  consists  in  an  union  of  all  Uiose 
things,  whether  substances  or  modeS)  which  are  neoasaary  to 
make  that  thing  be  what  it  is ;  solid  extension  is  the  easenoe  of 
matter;  an  animal  body  and  ^ou/ united  are  the  esaeoceof  a  mm  i 
and  many  flowers  iound  together  are  the  essence  of  a  noaegay. 

Note  I.  Whataoever  is  clearly  oontaued  in  the  nature  or 
easence  of  a  thing,  may  he  af&rmed  of  that  thing :  Contingenee 
ia  contained  in  the  nature  of  a  creature,  and  we  may  say  of  evary 
creature,  -if  is  contingent  or  may  not  be.  Existence  ia  oootainci 
in  the  nature  or  essence  of  God,  and  we  may  thoreiN^  aflbna 
that  God  has  existence,  or  God  exists. 

9.  Tlie  essences  o{  matliematieal'Mng^  are  immutable; 
never  so  little  an  alteration  destroys  the  essence  of  a  circle  or  a 
square :  But  the  essences  of  natural  beings  are  not  so,  nor  do 
they  consist  in  an  indivisible  point,  but  admit  of  degrees.  A  rose 
with  more  or  fewer  leaves  may  be  a  rose  still.  Marble  is  still 
marble  whether  it  be  tinged  yellow  or  grey,  or  made  a  little 
harder  or  a  little  softer.  But  wben  the  alteration  or  difference  is 
very  great,  it  is  sometimes  bard  to  say  whether  it  retain  the  sane 
essence  so  as  to  deserve  the  same  name  :  Is  a  bat  a  bird  or  a 
beast  ?  Is  every  monster  to  be  called  man  which  is  boru  of  a 
woman  i 

Query  J  When  Mr.  Locke  infers  from  hence  that  the  essences 
of  natural  beings  are  but  mere  nominal  essences,  does  he  carry 
4his  matter  too  far,  or  not  ? 

Though  we  do  not  so  well  know  the  distinct  essences  and 
natures  of  particular  kinds  of  spiritSy  as  to  say  certainly  what 
they  consist  in,  yet  the  essence  of  every  particular  kind  of  bodf 
certainly  consists  of  matter  and  form. 

Matter  is  the  solid  extended  substance  which  isoommoa 
to  all  bodies :  The  form  includes  and  implies  ttiosa  peouliar 
qualities  both  real  and  sensible,  which  make  any  particular  body 
be  what  it  is,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  bodies. 

Note,  Shape  or  figure,  aize  or  quantity,  situation  or  place, 
together  with  motion  and  rest  are  called  the  real  or  primarf 
qualities  of  matter,  because  they  do  aod  would  belong  to  bodies 
whether  there  were  any  sensible  being  to  take  notice  of  ttiem  or 
BO.    But  colour,  sound,  taste,  heat,  cold,  &c.  are  called  sen" 

*  See  this  chapter  cxptaioed  more  at  larf e  in  the  cleveoth  ewef  foreg oiert 
irhich  wai  writCf  o  when  1  designed  to  btTe  drawn  out  this  *•  Ontology*'  into  • 
mote  sompleto  furn. 
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tible  qualities^  because  they  are  ideas  or  moile^  wbick  we  attri- 
bute to  things  merely  at  they  affect  ourselves  or  any  sensitive 
beings.  They  are  called  also  secondary  qualiiies^  because  they 
arise  from  the  different  combinations  and  dispositions  of  thos^ 
real  and  primury  qualities  before  named,  ancl  their  power  to 
impreas  our  senses  in  very  different  manners. 

The  matter  of  a  body  is  either  proxime  or  remote ;  the 
proxime  matter  of  a  ship  is  timber,  the  remote  is  trees. 

.No(e  1.  Matter  and  form  have  been  improperly  ranked 
among  the  causes,  yet  they  may  be  called  constituent  principles 
of  things. 

8.  Matter  and  form  have  been  transferred  from  things  cor- 
poreal to  intellectual :  So  we  speak  of  the  matter  of  a  sermon  or 
treatisey  which  is  the  theme  of  discourse ;  and  the  form  of  it, 
which  is  the  manner  in  which  the  speaker  or  writer  treats  of  it. 
Hence  arises  the  famous  distinction  of  material  Viud  formal^ 
otually  imd  pertinently  applied  to  subjects  of  various  kinds, 
whether  intellectual  or  corporeal.  Wheat  is  bread  materiaUj/, 
and  Ideas  or  terms  are  materially,  a  proposition  ;  but  neither  ona 
nor  the  other  we  formally  to. 

Hating  spoken  of  the  nature  of  things  in  this  chapter,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  a  few  distinctions  relating  to  it* 

The  term  nature  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  eternal  and 
tincbangeable  reason  of  things ;  so  it  is  necessary  in  the  natura 
ot  things  that  three  and  four  should  make  seven ;  and  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  should  be  equal  to  two  right  anglea. 
Soroetimes^t  signifies  the  course  and  order  of  second  causes, 
whether  minds  or  bodies  together  with  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion  which  God  the  first  cause  has  ordained  in  this  world ;  in 
this  sense  it  is  natural  for  the  limbs  to  move  when  the  soul  wills, 
and  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  should  succeed  each  other  in 
£urope. 

In  this  latter  signification  of  the  word  some  things  are  said 
to  be  according  to  nature^  as  when  an  oak  brings  forth  acorns. 
Some  are  beside  nature^  as  when  an  animal  bringpi  forth  a  mon-' 
iter.  Some  may  be  called  contrary  to  nature^  as  when  the  stock 
of  apple-tree  brings  forth  pears  by  virtue  of  the  twig  of  a  pear- 
tree  grafted  into  it ;  Rom.  xi.  24.  Other  things  are  above  nature, 
as  are  all  the  instances  of  divine  and  miraculous  operation ; 
though  these  are  sometimes  called  contrary  to  nature  too,  as 
when  the  streams  of  Jordan  ran  backward,  or  the  sun  stood  still. 

CHAP.  lU. — Of.  Existence^  whether  actual,  possible,  or  im" 
possible,  necessary  or  contingent,  dependent  or  independent. 

EXISTENCE  is  distinguished  from  essence  at  the  actual 
being  of  a  thing  is  distinguish^  from  its  mere  nature  ooosidered 
as  possUU* 
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A  being  is  possible  when  the  ideas  which  are  lapposed  to 
make  up  its  oature  may  be  actually  uoited  and  have  no  inooosis^ 
tency,  as  a  golden  mountain  or  a  ri?er  of  wine ;  but  wheris  tfie 
ideas  are  inconsistent  it  is  called  an  impossible^  as  au  iron  ammtlf 
or  silent  thunder.    This  has  neither  essence  nor  existence. 

Impossibles  may  be  distinguished  into  four  sorts ;  aomeUudgi 
are  meiaphysically  or  absdlutely  impossible  in  the  abstracted  rea- 
son and  nature  of  things,  as  a  cubical  circle,  a  thinking  itatue,  a 
purpl(;  smelly  or  a  bushel  of  souls.  Others  may  be  callal  pfty- 
sicaily  or  naturally  impossible^  i.  e.  according  to  the  pi^sent 
laws  of  nature,  such  arc  three  eclipses  of  the  sun  in  a  mdfith,  df 
ttiat  a  full  moon  should  atwaj^  last.  Others  aref  m6raUy  i^pos' 
siblff  that  is  improbable  in  the  highest  degree ;  so  We  mity  ¥cto- 
lure  to  str  that  it* is  impossible  for  ah  atheist  to  be  strictly  ^Ka- 
oas^  or  for  a  Hottentot  to  form  a  system  of  religion  or  matbe^ 
vnatics  ;  and  such  are  many  of  the  legends  of  the  popish  taints. 
Other  things  are  said  to  be  conditionally  impossibhy  i.  e.  when 
aficb  a^condition  is  piit  as -makes  that  thing  impossible,  whidi 
otiierwise  would  not  be  so,  as  a  tree  bearing  fruit  on  soppositioB 
it  has  no  bloom. 

Note  1.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  same  thing 
should  both  be  and  not  he  in  the  same  sense,  and  at  the  same 
time,  ami  in  the  same  respect.  2.  When  we  pronounce  anything 
uhsolutely  or  naturalli^  possible  or  impossible,  we  should  do  it 
witii  great  caution,  since  we  know  so  little  what  ideas  are  or  are 
not  mutually  consistent,  either  in  abstracted  reason,  or  according 
to  the  pre^t'nt  laws  of  nature.  3.  God  is  the  only  being  that 
carries  actual  exiiiitence  in  his  very  nature  and  essence,  and  there- 
lore' we  may  sa-y  with  asstirance  Got?  exists.  4.  Proper  existence 
belorv!T8  only  to  individunls,  for  all  si;<?neral  natures,  i.  e.  genns, 
species,  &c.  are  hut  aUistractod  icieas  of  the  mind,  and  never 
exist  alone,  but  only  in  individual  beings. 

But  let  us  proceeil  to  (he  ideas  of  necessity  and  contingency^ 
winch  in  tliTS  chapter  rchitc  to  the  existence  of  things,  in  the 
sixth  chapter  to  actions. 

AIT  things  which  exist  have  either  a  necessary  existence, 
i.  e.  they  are*  because  they  mu'st  be  ;  or  they  have  a  eoDttngent 
existence,  i.  e.  they  arc,  tliongh  they  miglH  not  hate  been,  and 
nmy  cease  to  be. 

A  necessary  being  wants  no  cause  and  !s  independent ;  bat 
a  contingent  being  is  dtpendcnf,  because  it  wants  a  cause  to  make 
it  exist.  This  dej)€ndencc  is  either  total  or  partial ;  constant  or 
occaf tonal;  for  existence  or  Hov  dnrat ion,  or  for  operation^  iiQ< 
sec  more  in  chap.  4.  and  in  chap.  10. 

Note,  Independence  in  the  highest  sense  belongs  only  to 
C(m1,  anfl  is  the  same  with  self-existence,  and  near  a-kin  to  tlis 
iilvu  oi  ni'Cossnry  existence. 
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XfoiemtjfQt  ea^Uteoce  may  be  duitiiiguitbed  iolo  ftbsolute  or 
.^^iiiii^iaji:  God  alone  is  absohUcly  necessary 9  far  he  must 
exist  whether  any  other  tbiog  he  or  be  not ;  hut  as  for  .orea*- 
tores,  though  they  are  properly  contingent  beings^  yet  a  cott- 
(iitional  necessity  may  belong  to  them,  i.  e.  such  a  oreature 
or  such  an  event  may  exist  if  the  causes  are  put,  which  will 
oertainly  and  necessarily  produce  it ;  if  a  hen's  egg  be  batch- 
ed it  will  produce  a  chicken ;  if  the  sun  rise  there  .will  be 
day-light ;  if  a  man  will  leap  down  a  vast  precipice,  lie  must 
be  destroyed. 

It  is  called  also  sometimes  a  conditional  necessity.^  when 
such  premises  or  conditions  are  put  from  whence  an  event 
mav  be  certainly  inferred,  though  they  have  no  manner  of  ca* 
anal  influence  on  this  event ;  so  we  may  say,  that  it  was  ne- 
oesaarv  Antiduist  should  arise,  because  the  God  of  «trutb  had 
foretold  it. 

Neoesiity  niay  be  divided  into  natural,  logical,  and  mo- 
f|l2  j  by  natural  necessity  fire  bums,  and  snow  melts  in  the 
■ua-besims.  By  logical  necessity  the  oondusion  of  a  syllogiani 
fpUows  from  the  premises.  By  moral  necessity  jnteliigent  brea- 
tores  are  obliged  to  worajiip  God,  and  virtue  will  be  tinaVy  re- 
warded ;  though  I  know  some  writers  take  the  term  moral  neces- 
Sjjiijy  in  another  sense. 

Qoth  necessity  and  coniingence  are  ideas  frequently  applied 
to  the  events  whi^  arise  in  the  natural  worid,  L  e.  the  world  of 
bodies,  whether  animate  or  inanimate ,-  but  the  events  in  tlie 
noral  vvorld  are  pore  usually  called  contingent,  i.  e.  the  vohm* 
ipry  actions  of  intelligent  creatures ;  though  necessity  may  in 
•ome  (Bates  be  asieribed  to  them  too,  as  the  blessed  God  neeepsa* 
fily  acts  agreeably  to  bis  own  perfections ;  a  rational  and  sensi- 
ble being  necessarily  hates  pain  and  misery. 

Events  in  the  natural  world  are  said  to  be  neeessary^  or  to 
arise  from  natural  necessity,  when  they  are  derived  from  the 
connection  of  second  causes,  and  those  laws  of  motion  which 
God  established  in  the  world  at  the  creation,  and  which  he  con- 
tinnes  by  bis  providence.  This  is  the  chief  and  most  usual 
meanine  of  the  word  nature;  and  indeed  fate  in  its  deriva«» 
tion  and  original  sense  signifies  but  the  dictate  or  dearee  ot  God. 
But  if  the  appointment  of  God  be  left  quite  out  of  our  thoughts, 
then  &te  is  a  heathenish  term  to  denote  a  sort  of  eternal  aeeea- 
aarv  connectim  of  causes,  withont  regard  to  the  first  cause } 
and  some  of  the  hea(hens  have  exalted  this  fate  above  the  Gods 
themselves. 

IBvents  in  the  natural  world  are  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to 
arise  from  .c^9ice  when  they  are  different  from  what  is  usual  in 
^  course  of  nature,  and  utterly  unexpected,  though  iodeed  the 
oourse  of  nature  really  ptoduces  them  by  the  interposition  tf 
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some  causes  imperceptible  to  as.  Yet  the  beathcDs  haTe  mtclc 
ibis  chance  and  fortune  a  fort  of  deities  too,  for  want  of  Uidr 
knowledge  of  the  train  of  second  causes,  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  first  cause.  Events  in  the  moral  world  wliich  arise  from  the 
mere  free  will  and  choioe  of  intelligent  beings,  are  called  contin- 
gent, because  they  are  not  brought  into  existence  in  a  necessary 
manner  by  any  natural  connection  of  causes  ;  yet  they  are  never 
ascribed  to  chance,  for  chance  stands  as  much  in  opposition  to 
design  vluA  freedom,  as  it  doth  to  fate  and  necessity. 

We  might  here  just  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  not  only 
with  regard  to  existence  are  beings  said  to  be  necessary  or  con- 
tingent, but  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  existence  also. 
God  is  necessary  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  the  other,  and 
therefore  his  being  and  his  attributes  are  unchangeable,  but  cret- 
tures  are  changeable  things,  because  their  manner  of  ejiistenee  ii 
contingent,  as  well  as  their  existence  itself. 

Note  1.  All  the  future  events  which  arise  from  natural  and 
necessary  causes  will  not  only  certainly  but  necessarily  exist; ;  and 
though  we  call  many  of  them  contingencies  because  they  are  un- 
certain to  us,  yet  they  are  not  so  to  God  who  knows  all  thiogs. 

So  we  say,  ii  mai/  or  it  may  not  rain  to-morrow. 

2.  All  the  future  actions  of  free  agents  and  the  events  ari- 
sing from  thence  (both  which  are  properly  contingent)  may  be 
certainly  foreknown  by  God  ;  and  therefore  we  may  say,  they 
will  certainly  exists  though  there  be  no  such  determination  of 
them  as  to  make  them  properly  necessary  ;  for  the  great  and  un- 
searchable  God,  who  has  foretold  many  free  actions  of  men,  may 
have  ways  of  knowing  ibxngs  certainly  y  which  we  cannot  so  macb 
as  guess  at.  It  is  too  audacious  for  man  to  assert  that  God  can- 
not know  things,  merely  because  we  cannot  find  out  a  medium 
for  his  knowledge  of  them. 

See  some  further  considerations  of  necessity  in  chap.  VI. 
where  we  treat  of  freedom. 

CHAP.  IV. — Of  Duration^  Creation,  and  Conservation. 

DURATION  is  merely  a  continuance  in  being,  and  this  has 
commonly  been  divided  into  permanent  and  successive.  Perma- 
nent duration  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  implies  not  only  his  con- 
tinuance in  existence,  but  an  universal,  simultaneous  and  endless 
possession  of  all  the  same  properties  and  powers  without  change. 
Successive  duration  belongs  to  creatures,  and  implies  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  same  being  with  changeable  and  changing  modes, 
powers,  properties  and  actions  one  after  another. 

It  is  only  successive  duration  which  is  most  properly  divided 
into  pasty  present,  and  future.  The  present  taken  in  a  strict 
sense  is  only  the  moment  that  nozff  exists,  and  divides  the  hours 
or  ages  past  from  those  which  are  to  come.      It  is  very  hard  for 
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us  to  conceive  of  any  duration  without  succession  :  but  tliis  per- 
manent duration  of  God  is  his  eternity  which  carries  some  thins^s 
in  it  above  our  present  ideas.  See  more  in  the  chapters  of  time 
and  infinities. 

As  creation  gives  existence  to  all  created  substances,  so 
conservation  is  said  to  give  duration,  i.  e.  continuance  in  existence  ' 
to  a  li  creatures. 

Though  the  most  proper  idea  of  creation  is  the  causing  a 
substance  to  exist  which  had  nonexistence,  yet  the  word  is  also 
used  in  a  less  proper  sense,  w^ien  any  particular  bodies  are 
formed  out  of  such  a  mass  of  matter  as  seems  utterly  unfit  for 
that  end  ;  when  such  changes  are  made  in- any  substance  as  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  above  the  power  of  creatures  and  be- 
long to  God  alone :  so  God  created  fish  and  fowls  out  of  the 
water,  and  man  and  beasts  out  of  the  earth  ;  though  the  creation 
of  tlie  substance  of  water  or  earth,  or  the  matter  out  of  which 
they  were  made,  is  the  original  sense  of  the  word. 

Conservation  here  refers  to  the  same  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  creation,  and  on  which  God  is  supposed  to  exercise 
ilia  almighty  power. 

Queries.  Enquire  then,  how  far  do  creation  and  corner" 
tration  differ  ?  Is  conservation  a  continued  creation  ?  See  Essay 
XI.  sect,  ult.  If  a  creature  be  once  formed  would  it  not  continue 
to  exist  without  any  divine  conserving  act  ?  Is  it  possible  the 
Creator  should  exist  without  willing  or  nilling  the  continued 
existence  of  his  creatures  ? 

AW,  Substances  being  once  made,  a  creature  cannot  of 
himself  destroy  them,  or  make  their  duration  to  cease,  any  more 
than  he  could  of  himself  create  them  :  but  niultitudes  of  modes 
are  made  and  destroyed  perpetually  at  the  will  of  creatures,  and 
arc  placed  within  their  power. 

Note^  Though  time,  place,  ubiety,  might  be  introduced 
here  and  connected  with  duration,  yet  they  are  all  plainly  re^ 
lative  affections,  and  therefore  I  refer  them  to  their  more  pro* 
per  place* 

CHAP.  \—0f  Unity  and  Union. 

THE  next  absolute  affection  to  be  considered  is  unifu, 
whidi  perhaps  had  never  had  the  honour  to  make  a  chapter  m 
Metaphysickt,  if  it  had  not  been  coupled  with  verity  and  oonih/  ; 
which  three  properties  being  ascribed  by  Plato  to  God  the  great 
and  eternal  being.  Aristotle  his  scholar  ascribes  them  aJi  to 
the  idea  of  being  in  general,  and  thence  came  these  ideas  to 
make  such  a  figure  in  ontology  :  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
several  things  have  been  said  on  these  subjects  which  furnish  the 
mind  with  useful  distinctions. 
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Unii^  is  that  whereby  a  thing  stands  as  it  were  divided  in 
•or  conceptions  from  all  other  things  :  and  this  unity  is  either 
simple  or  compounded ;  we  say  one  nosegaij  as  well  as  one  Jiomer^ 
and  one  family  as  well  as  one  person^  and  one  itniver$e  as  well  as 
cme  creature  or  one  atom.  See  something  further  concerning 
mnity^  simplicitify  and  multiplicity  in  chap.  XIV.  of  number. 

Here  we  take  occasion  to  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  union, 
though  perhaps  some  may  call  it  a  relative  idea.  It  is  that 
whereby  two  or  more  things  cither  really  become  one  thing 
or  are  cpnsidercd  as  one ;  this  distinguishes  union  into  real 
and  mental* 

Real  union  is  either  natural  and  necessary^  aa  between  the 
root  and  the  tree;  or  fortuitous  and  accidental^  as  between 
two  apples  making  a  twin ;  or  designed  and  artificial^  as  be- 
tween the  graff  aiid  the  stock,  or  drugs  united  to  componod  a 
q^edicinCk 

Again,  real  union  is  ^o^orcff/,  spiritual  or  human. 

First,  covisider  corporeal  union  or  union  of  bodies,  whether 
4ry  or  liqnid,  which  is  made  by  blending,  mixing,  compounding^ 
by  contact,  aggregation,  colligation,  &c.  Under  this  bead  we 
may  also  treat  of  vital  and  of  inanimate  unions  of  corporeal  be- 
ings. Some  of  these  corporeal  unions  may  communicate  proper- 
ties, as  fire  joined  to  wood,  a  graft  joined  to  a  stock,  perfume 
to  garments.  Others  do  not,  as  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks,  or  a  heap 
of  stones. 

Secondly,  consider  spiritual  union  or  union  of  minds ;  which 
may  be  called  either  intellectual  by  mutual  consciousness  of 
each  other's  thoughts,  or  by  agreement  in  opinion  or  it  is  moral 
by  fi'iendsbip  or  mutual  love ;  or  supernatural^  as  it  may  relate 
to  God  and  the  sacred  themes  of  revealed  religion. 

Query,  How  far  an  union  of  spirits  may  arise  from  a  supe- 
rior  spirit  assuming  an  inferior  to  act  by  it  in  the  manner  of 
an  instrument,  or  uuder-agent  ?  In  this  there  is  no  real  com- 
munication  of  properties ;  yet  the  same  actions  may  be  ascribed 
to  both  or  to  either  when  united,  and  the  same  properties  too 
by  commou  figures  of  speech.  But  this  I  leave  to  theological 
debate. 

In  the  last  place  consider  human  uniony  i.  e.  the  union  of  an 
animal  hody  with  a  spirit  to  make  a  man  ;  and  what  are  the  effects 
of  this  tmion,  viz.  sensation,  imagination,  passion,  &c.  voluntary 
motions  of  the  body,  &c.  And  let  it  be  noted,  that  though  there 
be  no  real  communication  of  properties  here,  yet  there  may  be  a 
nomiiinl  cammunication  of  them  ;  as  a  wise  head-piece^  a  meagre 
^uf,  a  prudent  body  y  a  heavy  genius, 

iienrnl  union  is  wfien  several  thinq;s  really  distinct  and  dif- 
f' rem  arc  considered  as  one ;  there  are  no  two  beings,  iior  any 
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iltityd*  of  tbii^  w  different  and  distinct ;  but  may  bj  tbair 
:e>eM  or  if^eemeQi,  aituttioD  or  other  dreurastancea,  come  to 
connd^^  aa  one  thing,  and  come  under  one  name.  Air* 
iter*  etrtli,  and  all  the  infioite  variety  of  crsatarea  make  one 
inwrie ;  all  iodividuak  are  united  in  onetpeoff)  and  all  ipeoias 
ider  DOfi  genut  >-  all  subataocea,  whether  minda  or  bodiet,  ooma 
idn-  one  generat  uiima  of  being  j  and  all  the  idea*  and  oidlec- 
>n  of  thoughts  at  well  ai  words  in  this  book  make  one  treatisa 
otUohg}/.  Note,  in  all  these  inatanoes  there  ia  a  real  fouoda- 
n  for  this  menial  union. 

In  many  unions  we  have  ocoasian  to  consider  not  only  ths 
mu  which  are  the  things  united,  but  also  the  means  or  bond  of 
jon  between  (hese  terms.  Id  a  nosegay  the  bond  of  onion  ia  a 
read  ;  in  meuls  it  is  solder ;  in  a  heap  of  atonea  tt  is  juxta- 
dlion  and  gravitation;  between  friends  the  bond  of  union  is 
re ;  between  kindred  it  is  birth  ;  between  master  and  servant 
is  contract,  &c.  But  there  are  many  things  united  where  tha 
md  of  union  is  unknown,  or  must  be  resolved  into  the  appoint- 
ent  of  God.  What  is  it  unitea  the  parts  of  matter  in  a  hard 
idy  i     What  is  it  unites  the  fieah  and  spirit  in  man  ? 

Union  and  oomposilion  may  give  occasion  also  to  speak  of 
■straction,  divitwn,  dittolutionf  separation,  igc.  which  stand  in 
ipoaition  to  union. 

BAP.  VI. — 0/  Act  and  Power,  Action  and  Pauion,  Neces- 
sity  and  Liberty. 

THE  next  absolute  afftctions  of  being,  are  tid  and  power  i 
mujh  it  may  be  a  little  doubtful  whether  there  is  not  enough  of 
iatton  between  these  two  ideas  to  throw  them  into  the  rank  of 
lative  affectiont.  Each  of  these  vis,  act  and  power  may  be  dls- 
igoisbed  three  ways : 

1.  As  actual  being  or  exUtence  ia  distinguished  from  potent 
i/,  or  a  power  to  be ;  So  a  book  already  written  differs  from  a 
nk  which  may  be  written,  or  that  is  merely  possible. 

9,  As  actual  doing  or  action  is  distinguished  from  a  powCF 
do:  So  the  actual  putting  bodies  in  motiao  iifkn  from  dm* 
rity  or  a  power  to  move  ihem  ;  So  the  acts  of  thinking  in  spi* 
It  have  some  sort  of  difference  from  the  thinking  power. 

8.  As  actual  lujering  or  paaien  is  distinguished  from  a 
wer  to  suffer :  So  actual  division  in  matter  di&rs  from  mera 
tiaibility  ;  or- the  actual  molion  of  a  body  is  different  from  m»- 
lity  or  a  power  to  be  mnved. 

Hero  we  treat  of  action  which  ia  (he  exercise  of  a  power  to 
I,  and  passion  which  is  the  exercise  of  a  power  to  suffer, 
ote,  passion  and  suffering  in  this  philosophical  sense  signifiea 
ily  receiving  the  act  of  llie  agent  or  dotr  by  the  patient  or  suf- 
rer.  When  t^stone*  smite  upon  a  rook,  tlie  hailsto^ei  ara 
la  «Man,'tha9^^  thtpalient;  it  ia  n«  maUw iiN»twa  wk\ 
Vol.  rm,  I  i 
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iin|ircsaion  be  macio  or  do  ;  or  when  m  ohild  hooour*  hit  fathefi 
Ibe  fiat4icr  U  the  paticut  in  a  pliiloaopical  aeuae,  and  the  chiU  Iha 
•gent. 

'  Here  it  ia  proper  to  introiluco  all  the  needful  diatinctioiis  of 
action.  '  (I)  It  is  immanent  or  tranvient.  (2.)  It  ia  natural, 
aupeniatural,  voluntary,  or  accidental.  (3.)  It  ia  oecetsarj 
or  free. 

1.  Immanent  action  ha^  no  diflbrcnt  patient  but  contiauet  in 
the  a^ent ;  se  a  man  forms  ideas,  or  he  loves  himself.  Trandtni 
action  passes  over  to  some  other  object  as  a  patient :  So  a  man 
draws  a  picture  on  a  canvas :  So  a  father  lovea  bia  aon,  and 
feeds  or  clothes  him. 

2.  Natural  action :  so  the  fire  hardens  clay.  Supernatural 
fiction  ,  so  Elisha  made  iron  swim  by  casting  a  stick  into  the  wa- 
ter. I'oluntari/  action  ;  so  the  potter  moulds  his  day  into  a  ves« 
act.  Accidental  action ;  so  a  servant  heedlessly  throwa  down  i 
glass  and  breaks  it. 

3.  Necessary  action ;  so  the  sun  waroia  the  earth  ;  free 
action  ;  so  man  chuses  what  food  he  likes  and  eats  it  when  he 
pleases. 

Note,  Xtcessarj/  agents  act  always,  and  that  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  i.  c.  when  tilings  requisite  to  their  agency  are 
present :  But  free  agents  act  wliat,  and  when,  and  as  far  ai 
they  will. 

Perhaps  Ihc  doctrine  of  lihcrtij  and  necessitf/  might  be  here 
properly  inserted.  We  have  already  spoken  of  necessity  of  ei- 
tstence  «s  it  is  opposed  to  contingency  :  Here  necessity  of  action 
stands  rather  distinguished  from  freedom  or  liberttfj  yet  is  not 
tiiiiversally  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  it,  as  will  appear  io 
what  follows. 

Necessity  has  been  before  distinguished  into  naiuraly  moral, 
and  lac^icaL  8eo  chap.  iii.  Natural  necessity  is  either  internal 
or  ex  fern  fit.  Internal  necessity  is  that  which  ariaea  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  so  a  sensible  being  seeks  its  awn  pre- 
aorvation,  a  fish  avoids  dry  land,  and  a  fox  the  water,  and  lead 
sinks  in  the  sea  :  That  necessity  is  external  which  arises  firom 
some  outward  force  of  restraint  or  constraint;  so  lead  ia  up- 
held  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  so  a  fox  is  driven  into  tlie 
sea,  or  a  fish  drawn  in  a  net  to  land,  and  so  a  man  is  coo- 
strained  to  wound  himself.  This  is  sometimes  called  m  forcible 
necessity. 

Liberty  is  applied  to  the  r^/V/,  or  to  the  inferior  and  execu- 
tive pou'ers.  The  will  is  always  free  in  its  choice  of  what  it 
Jikes  :  The  lower  powers  are  not  always  free  to  act  or  do  what 
the  will  chuses.  A  man  close  fettered  cannot  walk,  nor  can  he 
fight  when  his  hands  are  tied,  though  he  may  will  or  chuse  to  do 
it.  On  this  account  fueadum  is  better  descrU>flfl||  bj  c/mswg  tbu 
by  acting. 
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l^aiify  Liberty  of  the  will  is  always  a  liberty  of  spontaneAff 
intariHtsSf  wilbout  considering  wbetlier  it  can  do  otherwise 
So  when  au  intelligent  being  wills  and  pursues  its  own 
«d  satisfaction  or  happiness,  this  being  is  called  free  herein, 
I  this  action  be  necessary,  and  it  cannot  do  otherwise^-— 
berty  of  the  will  is  sometimes  a  libertjf  of  choice  and  iadif" 
f,  a  freedom  or  power  to  chuse  or  not  to  chuse  among  two  or 
hings  proposed  :  So  a  man  cluises  to  speak  or  to  bo  silent, 
ceedom  is  inconsistent  with  necessUj/ ;  and  this  is  called  by 
writers  liberty  in  the  most  proper  sense ;  and  perhaps  it  had 
en  amiss  if  the  term  liberty  had  been  always  confined  to 
nsc  only,  but  mankind  have  not  always  done  so. 
'here  may  be  also  an  absolute  or  perfect  freedom,  as  ivhen 
^ry  maii  wills  to  go  to  dinner  ;  or  a  comparative  freedom, 
I  $ick  man  wills  or  consents  to  take  some  nauseous  physic 
than  continue  in  pain.  Let  this  suffice  for  the  diminctioii 
;  and  necessari/  actions.  See  something  more  relating  to 
bjcct  in  the  chap,  of  cause  and  effect* 

ome  pliilosophers  suppose  nothing  worthy  of  the.  name  of 
or  action  but  the  will  and  its  exercises^  and  they  call  all  other 
and  their  powers  and  operations  merely  passive ;  but  thia 
M  is  too  great  a  violence  offered  tp  tho  common  sense  of 
,  though  there  may  be  some  appearance  of  reaaoa  for  it  in 
ture  of  things. 

[aving  8|)ok.eu  particularly  of  act  and  action ;  let  us  now  say 
ling  more  of  power.  We  may  distinguish  several  powers 
le  doi^rees  and  kinds  of  them.  First,  disposition^  which 
imperfect  ]H>wer  of  performing  any  thing,  and  but  (he 
degree :  Next  to  this  is  mere  abilitif  to  penorm,  i.  e.  with 
Itv  and  care ;  and  then  a  strong  habit,  i.  e.  to  perform  with 
QG  certainty. 

imong  powers,  some  are  merely  corporeal  and  inanimaiej 
!  power  of  the  sun  to  melt  snow,  and  to  draw  up  vapoqr  : 
are  vegetativcy  as  nourishment,  growth :  Some  are  animal 
8,  as  eating,  swallowing,  digesting,  moTing,  walking, 
ig,  &c.  Some  are  spiritual^  as  meditating,  reasoning,  re- 
^,  chusing,  refusing,  &c.  Some  are  Iniman,  arising  from 
ion  of  mind  and  body,  as  sensation,  imagination,  language. 
i  passions  of  mun  9Lnd  what  sort  of  powers  they  are,  see 
'  l)octrine  of  the  Passions  explained  and  improved.  Edit. 
732. 

Lgaia,  Of  powers  some  are  natural,  as  a  man's  power  ^ 
I  voice :  some  acquired,  as  music,  ploughing,  language, 
d  by  degrees ;  and  some  are  infused,  as  the  power  of  the 
ra  to  speak  many  langua^s.  Pbvrers  acquired  by  exernse 
i»t  properly  called  habUs.  All  powera  of  natural  action 
nalsor  Ofkjkial  ia  men,  arecaUed/aciifties^tt%'{afi«; 
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af  inUdBg,  dindDg,  ring^De;  h  fiiiiiin«l«  khgf  <^  ■• 
pruteipUs.  Potfen  of  monf  oehsM  u«  odkd  whtprime^im  « 
AoAtfj,  utempennee,  jufltiee. 

Kote  1.  Tboagb  we  am  draw  no  faifenaiM  UpMi  tbs  fWMT 
to  tbe  ae(,  or  thtf  Mj  Aing  U  beouiw  It  cm  if  ;  jel  Umao^ 
mty  ba  JuitiT  drtwB  fMtn  the  s(4  to  tfaa  power,  or  thit  mth  • 
^ngeenbeotoumtHtit. 

8.  WhttwMver  power  the  igent  hu  to  Mt,  ftt  the  «6h 
•     ••ytbep 


tm  be  reoeiTed  by  tbe  pitient  no  farther  thtn  the  power  of  the 
patient  resebei.    Thii »  expreat  io  •oholaMio  laagaage,  fwcfRttf 
reeipittir,reenntHr  ad  modam  redpiemtii.  A  gmlloB  mi 
.....  ..,■..!     1   .  ..    .  ...  >eoei«    .  _    _ 

abmlf 


retipttur,reewitHr  ad  moam  reapiemm,  A  gmtioB  may  pov 
oat  ita  liquor  mto  «  mdf  bottle,  bat  the  bottle  ean  reeetve  bat  t 
pint :  And  if  the  attk  be  narrow  it  oan  rooave  Hqnor  bol  abmlr 
DOW  fut  Boever  the  larger  veaaal  may  pour  it.  A  tutor  aHf 
taaoh  a  diild  all  tbe  pulea  of  reading  io  a  day,  but  a  obild  oaMOt 
Icam  then  In  a  month, 

S.  Neither  the  power  of  creaturea  nor  of  Gh>d  btntaelf  «• 
tendi  to  thing!  which  are  ioconsistent  in  nature  and  aelf-oootn- 
dietory  :  What  hia  isfinite  wisdom  cannot  join,  hit  power  cannot 
ptoduoe.  Nor  doea  ibis  impoiBtbilitj  In  things  argue  any  impo- 
teoco  in  the  bletRed  God.  Yet  let  it  be  obierved,  that  it  ia  a  much 
more  nodeat  way  of  apeakiog  generally,  to  lay  such  tbiogs  can- 
not be  doae,  than  that  Gtod  cannot  do  tbem. 

Chap.  VII. — Of  rtlatiee  Affectioni  or  Relations. 

A  RELATIVE  afftction  ia  tiie  same  with  a  rdaiioH  :  Tbk 
■risea  from  the  re^wct  that  one  tbiog  bears  to  some  other  thing 
or  tbiogi  in  the  universe,  or  to  tome  part  or  pafti,  property  or 
properties  of  itself.  Tbe  same  relation  ia  not  confiDed  to  two 
things,  but  it  may  belong  to  many.  PtUernily,  and  loit^A^ 
greatness,  and  trniUlness,  are  relative  ideas  ;  and  ao  are  a  part 
•and  a  whole  \  a  king  and  his  subject*  j  beginning,  middle,  aod  end. 

Id  relatiooa  we  consider  first  tbe  tubject  of  them,  that  it  tbe 
■thing  of  which  we  are  sjieakiog  i  this  it  called  the  relate;  anA 
theo  the  term  to  which  this  thing  is  related,  which  ia  called  the 
correlate.  So  if  we  speak  of  »/at&er,  that  ia  the  tubject  ot  the 
jrelatioo ;  and  the  term  or  correlate  n  tbo  aoo  ;  but  if  we  are  BM 
jpeakiag  of  tbe  son,  tbeo  the  son  is  the  relate  or  tubjed  ot  tha 
gelation,  and  the  father  in  tbe  term  or  correlate. 

Some  relations  arise  from  the  mere  exutetice  at  tbe  two  ba* 
Ings,  so  tbe  likeness  of  two  eggs.  Others  require  a  fmuutatiom 
at  the  relation  distinct  from  the  mere  ezittenco  of  tbe  relate 
and  correlate  ;  as  io  master  and  scholar,  imlruction  ia  tbe  fou* 
49tioa ;  in  buyer  and  seller,  the  foundation  b  coa^ct. 

Relatiooa  are  of  aevertl  kinds, 

1.  Tbey  are  aateraV  ot  tnon&^wi&teiia&tK-n^QZGiaa:^.  Hv 
turai  relatioDB  are,  btbnesa  twAwbA.  \KwAia»^%d&«!t  v&«a«. 
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ttie  actioos  of  men  bear  to  a  law,  and  thus  they  are  good  or  eTiI, 
rewardable  or  punishable ;  this  law  is  either  baman  or  divine, 
&C.  Accidental  relations  are  between  several  persons  happen- 
ing to  become  neighbours,  or  between  a  company  of  soldiers 
drawn  out  by  lot^  or  between  flowers  springing  up  from  the  same 
bed  of  eartn.  Relations  are  instituted  and  voluntartfy  i.  e, 
frtdjf  chosenj  as  between  husband  and  wife,  or  two  or  three 
firiends,  &o.  Sometimes  they  are  chosen  or  voluntary  only  on 
one  side^  as  a  carter  chuses  what  horses  shall  make  up  his  team, 

or  a  man  what  house  he  willinhabit. 

• 

8.  Relations  may  be  termed  reciprocal  or  not  rcciprocaL 
'Reciprocal  relations  are  partners,  cousins,  neighbours,  balances, 
&e.  Relations  not-reciprocal  are  cause  and  effect,  father  and 
aoQy  uncle  and  nephew,  king  and  subjects.  The  first  indeed 
are  more  usually  called  synonymous  relatives,  or  of  the  sama 
name ;  the  others  we  call  heteronymous  or  of  a  different  name. 

8.  Relations  are  divided  into  real  or  mental;  the  real  re- 
lations arise  evidently  from  the  nature  of  things.  Theve  are  tha 
'ffhole  and  part^  cause  and  effect^  truth  and  goodness,  &c.  as 
before  redted.  Mental  relations  are  made  only  by  the  mind  ; 
these  will  follow  in  their  due  order. 

Chap.  VIII. — 0/  Truth,   Goodness  and  Perfection. 

LEST  the  metaphysicians  should  take  it  ill  to  have  these  two 
affections  of  being  (viz.)  truth  and  goodness  so  much  postponed, 
let  OS  name  them  in  the  first  rank  of  rdattve  affections  or  rela- 
tions :  For  real  truth  and  goodness  are  plainly  ranked  among 
relative  ideas,  as  they  consist  in  a  conformity  to  some  things  at 
their  role  and  standard.    And  first  let  us  discourse  pf  truth. 

There  are  various  senses  wherein  the  term  truth  is  used. 

1.  A  being  is  said  to  be  true  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  when 
it  ia  agreeable  to  the  divine  idea,  which  is  the  grand  pattern  of 
all  created  beings.  2.  Things  may  be  said  to  have  a  physical 
or  natural  truth,  as,  that  is  true  gold  which  has  all  the  neoes- 
aary  properties  which  are  usually  united  in  the  idea  signified  by 
that  word.  8.  Some  things  are  called  true  in  representation^  as 
when  a  picture  well  represents  the  original,  or  when  an  idea  in 
cmr  minos  ia  really  conformable  to  the  object  of  it.  4.  Things 
are  said  to  be  true  in  signification  when  the  thing  signified 
Imawers  the  sin  ;  as  when  the  proper  words  are  used  which 
oommonly  signify  stfch  an  idea.  d.  There  is  also  logical  truth 
when  the  proposition  or  assertion  is  conformable  to  thmgs.  And 
indeed  tUs  I  tlunk  is  the  most  common  sense  wherein  this  word 
ia  ^sed.  The  propositions  themselves  are  frequently  called 
truths.  Some  of  these  are  called  probable,  some  improbable^ 
aome  certain,  i.  e.  according  to  our  knowledge  of  them.  Again, 
aome  trnths  are  neoessary,  such  as  there  is  a  G#d«  iht  wima  "ilk 


ftfefw:  ^"^  a  paTt,''jiBoMnd  iKQ  make  four  ;  thrtc  »te"eil!MS~- 
•Hinitl  ^d  d'ncttabj^etbt^ ; 'micr  it'iiih!i  iire  conilhgent,  'tt%lke 
nkn  ikotii;  i'r^ht  'to  dal/,''Ptkio  was  a  philompher.  6.  Tbere 
M'^M  'tthienT iX  'twill ^riUlL  wlicn  our  words  or  adiotts  a^ne 
ttf  out  thoAjifbtB,  nwlMif  d^edi  to  our  wortU,  i.  e.  when  ne  Bpok 
ffi^  dot-Id  we  tldnt;  brtrHdoVc  believe  nixl  practme  what  ve 
jfiMifM  Kbd  pirbmCie.'  Stkc/rtij/  is  the  tntlh  of  the  heart,  and 
^dtf]^  tbe  troth  of  th'A  Bps. 
'■■ '  Aftei-  rniM  'Abitidl  ^t&^diii.' 

Goodnea  ti  KHDetimtt  <iBcd  in  a  sense  iicar  a-kin  to  Inith  ; 
■6  the  WOrlfs  of  GMd'lr'B  iftetaphyskaTly  good  wbeh  their  are 
•{nnbre  to  hU'ip^ilf  Uid  answer  hi»  design  ;  rshen  God  inr- 
tj^yerf  a//  titi^  rAaf  -he  had  made,  behold  they  were  v^rif  goej-. 
_]  "tii^i^ihdKrt  pMicaUii  or  vaturul/y  go6d,  w\ieil  ihey 
^Siai  u^io  Mij  itippbled  tlatKiard,  or  are  tided  lo  answer  (h^ 
end*,  M'giiod  aheat,  good  gold,  a  gvod  air. 

Artificial  Ihin^  are  alat)  good  in  Vc&t  tenae,  HA  ff>od\o7^ingt 
k  good  picture,  A  good  clock. 

TliCre  is  aootlier  aense  of  nalurat  ^ooi^  wblch  ts  Uifed  'bolt 
iritfa  relation  to  acnsible  or  to  rat'tbikal  and  intelligsM  beings,  'iha 
that  is,  what  ia  pleaaant,  or  which  tends  to  'pro4^r'e  pfeuare  or 
happineu. 

.  Tbere  is  also  mornf  good^  wbidi  relates  only  to  inteWgoit 
cr^eature*,  aod  th^t  ia  called  virfu««r^a  it.  regacjs.PurjK^^ 
bonrs  or  ourseWes ;.  or  h  is  naUc^  f.eligiom  V^W  i(.i^,/»j¥ga|!d 
to  Gtid.  Moref  goad  in  general  u  when  tU^  Tolufitary,  thpuglUSt 
^frords  or  actions  of  cr^urea  ar^  oonfbraiablf)  to  the  rf  aww  oC 
lhing^,9f  totfu  law.pf  jGhid.  Wl^ich  of  ttese  two  ji^  ^e^e( 
oroirintjal  rulc^f  jgpodoeM  iqay  be  debiUed^  tbt^o^  I'nthex 
think  K  is' Hie  wUl  or  law  of  God,  girea  tbe  pro^r  obltgafion  to 
AbeoTeiice. 

Note,  ft  aeeiUs  nlAst  proper  to  call  b6t&  AdtUifkt  ialS_  rc- 
teaUi  rtiigion  khe  la^  or  pTZ  of  Gifd,  tbdOgh'dn'e  ts  tDii'6lf(^li^ 
(diis'b^  lUe  ex^s^'bf  our  Vefcs^nuig  powers  tlli'6th'er  by  ^vifliB 
i^VcIation. 

'the  good , of  mankind,  or  of  rational  beings  is  wont  lobe 
- ojjptinguisbed  loio' Qifi  st^reme  or  ckiij good  and  (tic  subordiiiale 
g(f»di.  it  is  eiiner.  redl^q^  (fpparent ,-  it  is  present  or  fiiture  ;  it  ii 
^tq'  Aiviihd,  wto  bontim  jucuiidum,  Ultlc  eC  honeUum,  i.  c. 
pleasant,  profi'table  and  lioiiourable.  llie  twb  liist  of  thc!»e  come 
■indcr  th«  idea  of-iitUural  good,  tfie  last  is  near  a-kia  to  moral 
^ood,  tliough  perhapjs  pot  exactly  the  same. 
^  .  N^ole>  Uie  yf^A^poqa^s  is  also  ijsed  in  scHOe'i^li^  a'^Glernt 
aepu  wii«D  it  iigptfiet^^i^l^ogor  doiDg  good  tp  o^^s  ;  theiait  I 
»  fa^1|ed  |^((fiu;.(ff  ^nj;:poUH£e.    I^VW^  u^rlA^^pd    { 
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It  pronootei  natural  good,  as  it  U  that  which  teoda  to  procure  the 
pleASure  or  happiness  of  other  beings. 

Any  thing  tliat  is  excellent  in  its  kinri  is  volgarly  oaHed 
goodf  whether  it  be  natural y  artificial  or  moral. 

Note,  What  truth  is  to  the  uiind  that  is  good  to  the  will,  i.  e. 
ita  nnost  pro|)er  object. 

According  to  some  of  tliese  divisions  of  truth  and  rroodness 
it  may  be  proper  also  to  shew  what  is  falsehood^  and  what  is  evil, 
trhich  are  their  contraries  ;  and  bere'the  mora!  ideas  of  vice  and 
sin  may  be  introduced,  which  is  the  unconformity  of  our  volun- 
tary thoughts,  words,  or  actions,  to  the  laws  of  reason,  or  to  the 
l^vealed  wili  of  God. 

Here  we  might  say,  as  duties  and  virtues  consist  cither  iti 
action  or  in  abstinence,  so  sins  arc  distinguished  into  those  oF 
omission  or  those  of  comitiission.  We  might  remark  aflso  con« 
eerning  good  and  evil,  that  of  several  good  things  the  greatest 
Is  to  be  chosen,  and  of  several  evils  the  least.  But  these  thoughts 
belong  rather  to  moral  science. 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  consider  what  is  the  true  idea  of  per^ 
fiction. 

When  metaphysical  or  physical  truth  and  goodness  are 
united  in  any  being  it  is  called  perfict,  i.  e.  it  contains  all  the 
parts  and  properties  which  belong  to  the  essence  or  nature  of  1h)it 
thing,  without  defect  or  blemish  ;  it  comes  iip  to  its  standard^  and 
it  is  fitted  to  answer  all  its  designed  or  prdpcr  ends.  Where  any 
of  these  are  wanting  the  being  is  called  imperfect. 

A  beinsp  may  be  called  perfect  absolutely  in  all  respects ; 
and  that  belongs  to  Qod  alone ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  perfect  in 
its  own  kind  as  a  perfect  cube  or  triangle,  6r  circle ;  (hat  is  a 
perfect  rainbow,  wliidh  baa  all  its  colours  aud  reaches  froiii  sido 
to  side  of  the  horizon  ;  or  it  may  he  tsWoA  per  feet  comparatively  ; 
that  is  a  perfect  image,  statue  or  picture,  Vvhich  has  no  sensible 
defects  or  unlikeness  to  iheoriginal,  and  is  vupcrior  to  all  dtfaiirs ; 
•o  established  and  knowing  christians  are  balled  perfect  in  scrip* 
ttire  in  comparison  of  nbvices.  ' 

Again,  A  being  is  piei^fect  either  Us  to  pdrls  or  as  to  decrees ; 
an  infant  is  a  perfect  mad  as  (o  his  part^,' but  his  degrees  of 
Krolrth,  drtif  power  to  stand,  to'walk,  to  reason^  &:c.  are  irpper- 
feet.  Yet  furth^,  a  thlru^  maybe  perfect  ^s  1o  quaNtn^Mli 
measure,  w'a  horse  of 'flili  ^otvn  staturls  ;  but  this  hdrie  ^ay 
iiot'be  perfect  to  ioil\&' polities  aiid  potcers'  6f  bealdty,  or 
^tftneifs;  So  fhiit  mray  be  perfect  as  to  itssiae,  but  not  as  to 
Its  ripeflfeHS.  '  i  >     .. 

In  the  last  place,  things  are  yet  said  to  be  perfecf  withjrpgard 
ib  all  tbiii'  -tsseniials  (vis.)  (ho  natural  parts  kild-'^fbperti^ 
which  mak^e'lhe  thing  be  What  it  is,  ars  a  gkrden'joit'hid'mt'ithd 
^Ated';  ialr«diilybepel4e6t  ^Hh  regakti  ta  alK/itiMi^ 


•ItOy  wliioh  gite  that  ttnog  benlyy  ommciit,  hoooar,  m«« 
^mumej,  &o.  Miob  m  well  mwn  fruil^treei^  ■hadjimdk%  muh 
■Mr-boaaesy  green-booMiy  &o.  make  aperfed  garden. 

The  word  peiftct  it  aometimea  oaed  finr  ewceUemi^  as  whci 
we  aay^  beatU  and  birds  are  more  perfect  diao  fiahea ;  apiriti 
are  more  perfect  iban  bodiea;  and  men  more  perfect  than  kurntei. 

Chap.  IX.— Q^  the  Whole  and  Paris. 

A  BEING  is  aaid  to  be  a  whole  when  it  ia  oootidered  ai 
conaiatiog  of  the  aeveral  parta  of  it  united  in  a  proper  manner. 
And  conaequently  parts  are  belnga,  which  united,  conatitate  the 
whole.  There  are  four  kinda  of  whole  reckoned  up  by  wrilera  oa 
thia  subject,  {m.)fomMl  or  metaph/ncal^  essential  or  phmical^ 
integral  or  nmthemaiicalf  and  umvenal  er  logical    See  liogici 

Crt  L  chap,  aect  7.  Tbeae  are  the  terroa  in  which  tl^e  acfaMh 
¥e  expreaaed  tbeae  diatinctiooa ;  and  Muce  moat  of  the  diatinc- 
tiona  are  oaeful,  it  ia  not  neceaaary  to  change  the  terma»  thoagh 
aome  of  them  may  be  applied  in  a  little  more  proper  and  per^ 
qmwoua  manner . 

A  formal  or  metaphysical  whole^  ta  the  definitidn  of  a  tfaiog, 
whereof  the  genua  ana  the  diSerence  are  the  two  cooatituent 
parta.  See  Logic,  part  I.  chap.  5.  §4.1  think  this  is  no  useless 
diatinction. 

An  essential  or  physical  whokj  is  wont  to  be  applied  t6 
natural  beings,  all  wnich  were  supposed  to  consist  of  matter  and 
form :  And  thence  it  is  applied  to  man  consisting  of  body  and 
soul  I  which  the  Peripatetics  called  the  matter  and  form  of 
man.  But  I  think  the  sense  of  it  may  be  better  changed  or  en- 
larged to  include  the  substance,  with  all  the  essential  properties 
of  a  thing;  which  joined  together  makeup  (be  whole  essence  of  it. 

An  integral  whole^  is  when  any  thing  is  made  up  of  several 
parts,  which  have  a  real  and  proper  existence  in  nature,  and  are 
quite  distinct  from  each  other ;  aa  the  body  of  man  is  made  up 
of  trunk,  head  and  limbs :  An  army  is  made  up  of  aoldiers. 
Number  is  made  up  of  units,  and  a  day  of  hours :  A  book  is 
made  up  of  pages,  a  page  of  words,  a  word  of  letters ;  and 
.  speech  is  made  up  of  articulate  sounds. 

Note,  This  is  called  a  mathematical  whole,  when  it  ia  ap- 
plied to  number,  time,  dimension,  body,  or  any  thing  that  hath 
proper  quantity,  but  the  term  int^ral  may  have  a  wider  extent 

An  unioersal  whole,  is  a  genus  which  includes  seversl 
apedea,  or  a  species  which  ineludes  several  individuaU.  This 
belongs  chiefly  to  logic ;  and  therefore  it  ia  called  a  logical 
whole. 

.  Tbough  apirita  have  properly  no  quantitat^voi  ^  parta,  an4 
therefore  qannot  be  called  a  whole  of  the  mathematical  kinif 
tJbe  tenna  whale  oaA  forth  ^l|y  be.  appUe4*  i94h^  in  ail 
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the  oUier  tenset:  As  for  exaniple,  (1.)  Metaphysical ;  ao  a  4hink«> 
log  tubttence  is  the  whole  deflnition  of  %  spirit ;  substance  ia  ilie 
genutj  aad  thinking  the  difference.  (2.)  Phymal  or  essential  i 
so  a  sjiirit  is  a  whole,  and  perception,  jucJgoient,  reaaon,  and 
will,  may  be  called  its  essential  parts  or  powers,  without  exclud* 
ing  immateriality  and  immortality,  as  its  properties.  (3.)  //i« 
tegral ;  so  we  say  a  whole  army  of  angels,  a  whole  heaven  c»f 
blessed  spirits.  (4.)  Universal  or  logical;  so  a  spirit  is  a ^^////t 
or  generic  whole,  human  souk  and  angels  are  the  species^  or 
special  parts.  As  for  man,  who  is  a  compound  being  made  up 
of  body  and  soul,  1  tliiuk  he  may  be  called  as  properly  an  inte* 
grat  toholr,  and  then  we  leave  the  term  essential  whole  to  signify 
only  a  substance  whh  all  its  essential  properties. 

Query,  When  we  say,  one  of  TuUy's  orations  is  made  up  of 
bappy  thoughts,  just  reasonings,  warm  persuasives,  beautiful 
transitions,  pure  hmguage,  ana  well-sounding  periods,  are  these 
integral  or  essential  parts,  and  how  is  the  whole  to  be  denoini« 
Dated?    But  let  us  proceed. 

Parts  are  either  hoinogeneons^  i.  e.  of  the  same  kind,  aa 
branches  are  parts  of  a  tree ;  or  heterogetteausy  i.  e.  of  diSerenl 
kinds,  as  the  several  limbs  and  bowels  are  pai'ts  of  an  animal. 
And  even  homogeneous  parts  may  be  similar  or  dissimilar  in 
several  circumstances,  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  may  be  fruitful 
or  nnfruitful,  long  or  short,  vigorous  or  withering. 

Note  L  Tlmt  which  is  a  whole  in  one  sense,  may  be  a  part 
in  another.  This  whole  globe  of  eartli  is  a  part  of  the  universe. 

2.  The  whole  is  bigger  than  each  pari  taken  se|uurately,  and 
equal  to  all  the  parts  td^en  conjunctly. 

3.  The  part  of  a  part  is  also  a  part  of  the  whole.  A  finger 
is  a  part  of  the  body,  because  it  is  a  part  of  ihe  hand. 

Chap.  X. — Of  Principles,  Causes  and  Effects. 

A  PRINCIPLE  may  be  with  sufficient  propriety  distin* 
ffilished  from  a  cause,  as  a  general  nature  from  one  special  kind. 
I^rinciples  are  any  sort  of  springs  whatsoever,  either  of  essence 
or  existence,  of  knowledge,  or  of  operation. 

I.  Principles  oi essence  or  existence  are  either  (1.)  Continent^ 
Sta  herbs,  minerals,  metals  are  principles  of  medicines ;  for  they 
contain  in  them  the  juices,  oils,  spirits  and  salts,  and  medicinal 
extracts,  which  are  drawn  from  them  by  the  chymists.  Or»  (2.) 
Pirindples  are  constituent,  as  compound  medicines  are  made  of 
several  simples,  as  their  principles ;  or  as  matter  and  form  are 
the  constituent  principles  of  particular  bodies ;  or  as  stone  and 
timb^  of  a  honse,  or  as  any  parts  of  a  thing  are  constituents  of 
the  vrfaole.  Or,  (3.)  Principles  are  causal,  such  are  all  the 
tribes  of  causes  tb  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

II.  Principles  of  knowledge  are  either  internal  as  perception^ 
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reason ;  or  external  as  objects,  books.  Both  these  are  eitbcf 
naiuralj  as  sense,  sensible  things ;  or  supemahiralf  as  ifisioB% 
inspirations.  ^j'aiT?,,  Principles  of  knowledge  are  more  strnpltf 
as  ideas,  or  words,  or  letters ;  or  tliey  are  more  complex,  as  pro- 
positions, and  particulariy  such  as  are  self-eyident,  as  axioms,  or 
such  as  contain  the  ohief  truths  or  rules  of  any  doctrine,  art  or 
science. 

III.  Principles  of  operation  may  sometimes  include  the  be- 
ings themselves,  which  operate  as  writers,  warriors,  &c.  as  well 
as  their  natural  powers,  y\z.  hands,  strength,  skill,  &c.  and  their 
moral  powers,  viz.  law,  anthoritj,  &c.  And  supernatural  prio- 
ciples,  viz.  revelation  and  divine  influences. 

Almost  all  principles,  except  the  constituent  and  contintnty 
may  be  reduced  to  some  or  other  of  the  kinds  of  causes. 

A  cause  in  genera\  is  a  principle  distinct  irom  the  tlitog 
itself,  and  hath  some  real  and  proper  influence  on  the  existence 
of  that  thing.  An  ^ect  is  that  whfch  is  produced,  done  or  ob- 
tained by  the  influence  of  some  other  being,  which  is  caUed  the 
eause. 

1.  Note,  No  being  can  properly  be  the  cause  of  itself:  Yet 
a  fountain  may  be  the  cause  of  a  river,  though  the  water  in  both 
mav  be  the  same  materiaUj/y  but  not  forwallif ;  for  a  fountaia 
spnngs  out  of  tlic  earth,  a  river  runs  along  on  the  earth,  betweeo 
a  length  of  banks. 

2.  Every  being,  besides  the  first  being,  wants  a  cause: 
God  the  first  being,  is  self-existent  or  independent,  and  has  oo 
cause :  lie  exists  from  a  nesesisity  of  nature  and  self-sufficience, 
Tet  not  properly  as  the  cause  of  his  own  being  ;  but  all  other  real 
beings  are  derived  from  him  as  from  their  caus^. 

3.  The  same  tiling  in  diifercnt  respects  may  be  both  a  cauis 
and  an  effect.  Clouds  and  vapours  are  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
l>ut  the  cause  of  rain. 

4.  A  cause  is  in  order  of  nature  before  its  effect,  but  not 
always  in  time.  For  a  fire  gives  beat,  and  a  star  gives  light  u 
soon  as  they  exist. 

Causes  in  general  may  be  divided  many  ways. 

1.  Into  universal  and  particular :  The  sun,  earth,  rain, 
are  all  unhersal  causes  of  plants,  herbs  and  flowers;  for  by 
the  same  sort  of  influences  each  of  them  produce  various  and 
diff*erent  effects  :  But  the  particular  seeds  are  the  particular 
causes  of  each  different  herb  and  flower.  Common  and  proper 
causes  are  very  near  a-kin  to  the  former  distinction. 

2.  Causes  may  be  divided  into  remote  and  proxime  ;  as  an 
infectious  air  or  caH  wind  may  be  the  remote  cause  of  the  death 
of  men  ;  but  the  several  diseases  arising  thenoe  are  the  proxinu 
causes.  A  father  is  the  proxime  cause  of  bis  son,  a  grandfather 
Ihe  remote  cause. 
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,^  S.  CtusGs  are  univocaly  as  wliou  a  liun  producea  a  youn^^ 
lion  ;  i«iieD  a  fouiytaiii  of  water  semis  tortii  a  stream  of  water  i 
or  when  money  being  lent,  trains  moocy  by  interest;  but  they  ar<| 
equivocal  when  a  man  writes  a  book,  when  a  root  produces  a 
atalk  and  leaves,  or  when  money  buys  land.  In  the  three  first 
the  effect  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  cause ;  in  the  three  lai(t 
it  is  difTorent. 

4.  A^ioy  Causes  are  sole  or  soliian/^  as  when  a  horse  alone 
eats  a  gallon  of  xom  ;  or  social^  when  a  hen  and  chickens  share 
it  among  them.  So  a  pestilence  is  a  solitary  cause  wlien  it  desr 
troys  a  city ;  but  when  an  army  made  up  of  oQiccrs  and  soidiera 
conquer  it,  these  are  social  causes. 

Social  causes  are  either  co-ordinate  as  common  soidiera 
fight  a  battle,  or  subordinate,  as  the  several  diegrees  of  officers^ 
¥iz,  colonels,  captains,  lieutenants,  and  the  common  soldien^ 
under  them.  Among  subordinate  causes  we  sometimes  consi- 
der the  Jirst,  the  last  and  the  vUermediate  ^  whether  one  or  more. 

Note,  In  oauses  acting  by  a  necessary  subordination  ttis 
cause  of  a  cause  may  be  justly  deemed  the  cause  of  the  effect 
The  man  who  throws  in  the  firebrand,  which  kindles  the  gun- 
powder, which  blows  up  a  ship,  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
aailors. 

Not(«,-Tn  subordinate  causes  you  roust  at  last  come  to  a 
first  cause,  for  there  is  no  infinite  or  endless  subordination  of 
causes. 

Query y  If  a  round  diain  of  many  Unka  were  used  to  bind 
k  vessel  of  liquor  instead  of  aiioop,  is  not  each  link  subordinate 
to  its  neighbour  in  their  influjenoe  ?  And  which  of  all  these  is 
the  first  cause  ?  Ans.  These  are  all  co-ordinate  and  not  subor* 
dinate  cansos  ;  though  they  are  dependent,  yet  it  is  on  each  other 
mutually,  and  they  are  all  equally  dependent. 

6.  Yet  further,  causes  in  general  may  be  divided  into  total 
and  partiaL  An  absolutely  total  cause  is  much  the  same  as  a 
oole  cause :  But  a  cauAe  may  be  total  in  its  own  kindf  thoush 
many  other  causes  concur  to  prodtioe  the  effect.  Alexander  the 
king,  Apelies  the  painter,  bis  idea,  his  hand,  and  his  pencil,  are 
each  a  total  cause  of  Alexander's  picture,  for  each  of  these  ia 
aiogle  "and  alone  in  tlicir  distinct  influences :  But  the  several 
colours  arc  partial  causes,  for  they  have  all  the  same  influence : 
and  so  are  the  fingers  of  the  painter,  for  they  all  join  their  service 
in  guiding  his  pencil. 

6.  Causes  arc  also  distinguished  into  physical^  which  work 
by  natural  influence  ;  and  morale  which  work  by  persuasion. 

7.  A  cause  is  called  ordinary^  when  it  works  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  nature,  as  when  animals  produce  their  own 
kind  :  It  is  extraordinary  ov  miraculous,  as  when  the  rod  of 
Blosea  produced  swarms  of  Uce  in  Egypt. 
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After  all  these  dittinctions  of  causes  in  general^  let  ut  now 
oome  to  distribute  causes  into  their  chief  particular  kinds.  In- 
stead of  di Tiding  them  into  those  common  branches  of  material 
and  formaly  efficient  and  Jinal^  it  may  be  much  more  proper  to 
leave  out  matter  and  form^  as  not  being  properly  causesj  and 
then  we  may  distribute  the  rest  into  four  kinds,  vis.  Emasiativef 
efficienty  instructive,  and  suasive :  and  as  I  think  none  of  these 
are  included  properly  in  each  other,  so  these  include  all  the  va- 
rious ideas  of  positive  proper  causes  in  the  most  natural  and  easy 
view  and  order. 

I.  An  emanative  cause  is,  when  the  efiect  flows  from  it 
without  any  action  to  produce  it,  supposing  only  that  all  obstruct 
tions  be  removed.  So  water  flows  from  a  spring,  so  heat  from 
the  fire,  or  a  fragrant  scent  from  spices.  This  mig^t  perhaps  be 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  continent  principles  whence  any  thing 
proceeds,  though  it  much  better  deserves  the  name  of  a  cause 
than  matter  and  /ormj  which  are  only  constituents,  and  are  the 
eflbct  itself.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  natural  and  neoessarj  caoses 
to  have  the  title  of  emanative.  Sometimes  the  eS*ect  is  co^evd 
with  the  emanative  cause,  as  light  and  heat  flowing  from  the  suo, 
or  a  sweet  smell  from  a  violet.  Sometimes  the  cause  is  prior  to 
the  efTect,  as  when  a  plant  springs  from  the  seed,  or  leaves  and 
fruit  from  a  tree,  or  a  long  river  from  a  distant  fountain. 

Query  J  Whether  some  of  those  which  arc  usually  called 
emanative  causes,  because  their  agency  is  more  insensible  and 
unnoticed,  be  not  as  properly  ranked  among  the  efficient  causes? 
Such  as,  the  sun  in  emitting  its  rays,  whidi  give  both  light  and 
heat,  and  produce  innumerable  effects  throughout  the  earth  and 
all  the  planetary  worids  ?  Is  it  a  mere  emanative  cause  of  light 
and  heat }  Aiis,  This  may  be  debated  in  physiology  if  it  be  worth 
a  debate. 

If.  An  efficient  cause  most  properly  deserves  the  name  of  s 
eauscy  because  it  produces  the  efiect  by  some  sort  of  active  power 
or  natural  agency  ;  as  when  an  archer  bends  his  bow,  or  when 
the  bow  gives  flight  to  an  arrow,  or  when  an  arrow  strikes  tbe 
mark.  Ail  these  three  arc  distinct  efficient  causes  with  their 
distinct  effects.     EtFicient  causes  have  many  divisions. 

1.  Efficient  causes  arc  either  Jirst  or  second.  The  first 
cause  is  either  absolutely  50,  wiiich  is  God  alone,  and  all  crea- 
tures arc  but  second  causes  :  Or  it  is  first  in  its  own  kind ;  so  s 
gardener  is  the  first  cause  of  the  growth  of  trees  in  the  garden 
which  he  hath  planted  ;  all  his  under  agents,  whether  diggers, 
watercrs  or  wceders,  are  second  causes. 

2.  The  next  division  near  a-kin  to  the  former  is  when  effi- 
cient causes  arc  distinguislied  into  principal^  less  principal,  and 
instrumental.  The  principal  cause  of  building  a  house  is  the 
architect ;   the  leu  Ymm^il  aca  adjuvant  or  assistant  causes^ 


took  are  bridLlayer%  oarpenten^  kboQrer%.&«*  the  iDitrumental 
cuae^are  bammen,  axes,  Irowdii  &c. 

8.  EfficieDt  iit/^ita/ caaaea  are  distingaished  from  external : 
when  the  inward  humours  of  the  body  pmluce  pain  or  death,  it 
ia  diflRnrent  from  the  case  when  outward  wounds  and  bruisea  pro« 
duoe  the  same  effects. 

4.  Efficient  causes  may  be  exciting  and  ditposingj  aa  when 
hunger  excites  a  horse  to  eat,  or  a  farmer  holds  hay  to  his  mouth : 
But  when  a  farrier  constrains  him  to  take  a  drenoh|  thia  b  a 
compelling  and  constraining  cause. 

5.  A  cause  is/orcedy  as  when  a  man  driven  by  robbers  runs 
In  at  his  neifi^ibour^s  window  by  night  for  shelter :  or  it  is  /retp 
aa  when  a  robber  breaks  into  the  house  to  plunder  it. 

6.  Yet  fiirtlier,  efficient  causes  may  be  necesiary^  as  when 
the  sea  drowns  a  child  who  falls  into  it ;  or  contingent,  as  when 
a  tile  falls  from  a  house  and  kills  a  child  ;  whereas  it  might  only 
have  wounded  him,  or  perhaps  not  hurt  him,  or  never  touched 
him. 

7.  Again,  Causes  may  be  accidental,  as  when  a  boy  throwa 
a  stone  at  a  bird  and  breaks  a  window  :  But  when  he  doth  mis* 
chief  on  purpose,  the  cause  is  des^ning,  and  the  effect  is  de» 
signed.  When  a  g^oom  leads  a  lame  horse  to  water,  the  groom 
is  the  designing  cause  of  the  horse's  walking,  but  he  is  only  tha 
accidental  e9iVi%e  of  his  halting.  The  famous  pair  of  causes  which 
in  the  schools  is  called  Causa  per  acddens  and  Causa  per  se^ 
may  be  applied  to  these  two  or  three  last  distinctions  of  efficient 
causes.  * 

8.  Again  efficient  causes  may  be  either  procuring  or  con-* 
firming,  preventing  or  removing.  So  medicinea  confirm  or  pro- 
cure health,  and  prevent  or  remove  diseases. 

0.  Efficient  causes  may  he  creative,  conservative,  alterative^ 
or  destructive.  The  very  names  of  these  describe  them  suffi- 
ciently. 

'Note,  Here  might  be  introduced  that  famous  axiom  of  tba 
achools,  that  every  cause  contains  its  effect,  or  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  effect  which  was  not  in  the  cause :  but  this  must 
not  be  understood  always  formally,  as  a  fountain  contains  water, 
but  sometimes,  only  eminently,  i.  e.  as  the  root  of  a  tree  containa 
leaves  and  fruit,  because  it  can  produce  them  ;  and  indeed  when 
we  search  this  axiom  to  the  bottom,  it  means  nothing  more  than 
that  every  cause  can  produce  its  effect,  which  is  a  very  dilute  and 

*  I  knov  mcddent^t  tocl  amtingmU  caqmi  ire  raneh  the  i «iiie  ;  but  I  tho«f  bt 
it  mw  proper  b«rc  to  moltiply  the  diTitioSi  of  casm  tban  to  croi^  all  Umm 
es«tet,  (vis*)  /orcn/,  fretf  detignin^^  amtrngenit  and  neceuarp  ioto  00€  diviiioo, 
btcaiwe  foma  of  tham  bive  two  or  ihrae  oppoaitai,  aod  bava  tbcir  ideit  a  li^tla 
diitlvct,  wbioh  Nat  appears  io  MliBCt  paift*  8«t  KOft  io  tbt  cbap.  of  Jti  9m$ 
J^mt^,' ifmemlf  sad  J^aarfwu 
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{oBipid  canon,  because  it  is  contained  in  the  very  definitictii  of  t 
cuunc.  Decides  it  is  a  very  odd  and  uHcoutb  inaoucr  of  %|)eak- 
iii^,  to  say,  that  a  wbeUtone  contains  in  it  the  aharpneas  of  t 
scythe,  hi}i  foi^mall^  hut  emifientliff  because  it  can  make  a  scythe 
sharp.  Vet  this  is  the  case  in  a  multitude  of  these  metaphysical 
axioms;  1  mention  this  only  as  an  instance  at  present  and  as  a 
reason  why  1  have  past  so  many  of  them  over  in  silence. 

III.  The  third  kind  of  cause  is  an  instructioe  caute.  Tkii 
vt'orks  either  by  way  of  manifestation  of  truth,  or  direction  ia 
practice,  and  may  be  called  manifcstaiive  or  directive. 

1.  In  the  mamfesiatian  of  truth  this  cause  sonaetimes  ope- 
rates in  silence;  as  a  book,  a  diagram,  a  picture,  a  map,  s 
niariner^s  compass,  or  magnetic  needle :  Sometimes  it  is  vocal  \ 
as  a  tutor,  or  a  watchman  in  the  niglit,  or  perhaps  a  ciickow 
jgiving  notice  of  the  spring,  or  a  crowing  cock  of  the  moruinq:. 

2.  In  the  (/ira7ion  of  practice  this  cause  is  either  a  ruk 
which  teaches  us  to  act  whether  by  speech  or  writing  ;  or  it  is  a 
pattern  or  example  for  us  to  imitate  and  copy  after.  Sometimes 
this  is  a  living  exumple  which  by  acting  shews  us  to  act  the  same ; 
or  it  is  a  guide  which  seems  to  include  both  the  former  [uZy] 
teaching  and  shewing,  or  rule  and  example. 

Many  times  the  instructive  causes  which  primarily  manifest 
truth  are  in  some  sense  direclhe  aho,  as  lliov  are  desiirued  aUo 
ultimately  to  direct  our  practice  ;  sj  a  niariiier^s  necille  pointiu;; 
where  the  north  lies,  directs  the  pilot  to  steer  the  ship. 

Ar7/c,  Active  instructive  causes  approach  toward  the  i ilea  of 
an  eflicient  cauisc  ;  tlie  unaclive  are  quite  distinct. 

\o/t',  AH  this  sort  of  causality  works  its  eirect  cliiellv  in 
intellectual  agents. 

Query ^  But  may  not  an  instructive  cause  sometimes  be  nt- 
tributcd  to  brutes?  Uo^s  or  horses  will  teach  oue  another  wirat 
man  has  taught  them. 

Xo/e,  Tiie  word  directive  may  sometimes  be  ap|)iie(l  to 
physical  causality,  ns  wlien  a  pilot  or  steers-man  guides  a  ship 
by  the  rudder,  or  wlien  a  tube  or  ring  guides  an  arrow  to  the 
mark,  when  a  canal  conveys  water  to  a  cistern,  or  when  any  hard 
body  by  repelling  or  reflecting,  determines  any  moving  boilv  to 
a  particular  point.  Itut  all  tliese  are  more  properly  ranked 
.uuder  e(ficient  causes  than  dirtctive^  because  they  do  it  by  mere 
mechanism,  without  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  any  intellec- 
tual influence  upon  the  thing  directed,  and  can  never  be  called 
instructive. 

Quen/y  when  a  sun7dial  shews  the  hour,  the  sun  nnd  the 
style  of  the  dial  seem  to  be  social  efficient  causes  ;  the  sun  by 
givinq;  light  and  the  style  by  limiting  it  with  shade  :  Hut  what 
^rt  of  cause  is  the  dial-j)laue.?  Is  it  not  instructi'jc  '^ 

IV.  A  Awasivc   case  is  yropcrly  something;  from   without; 
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which  beuig  apprehended  by  the  miDd,  ezoitee  or  incBoes  •  \o-> 
hiBtary  or  free  agent  to  act^  ud  it  ^rorke  either  by  intrcaty  or 
anthoriiy t  by  commands  or  coansclsy  bv  promising  or  threatening^ 

Sf  rewards  or  ponidmients,  by  fear  or  hope,  or  any  btber  nsoti  veSf 
I  which  are  called  moral  agency  or  influence. 

Suasive  causes  are  either  personal  or  real.  Personal  art 
ehiefly  sodi  as  these  (via.)  Aatnor  or  persuader,  commander, 
moourager,  &o.  Real  suasiTe  causes  are  the  end  or  design,  the 
olgeel,  occasion,  opportunity,  merit  or  demerit.  Any  being,,  ap« 
pearance  or  circumstance  wbatsocTer,  that  tends  to  influence  the 
agent  in  a  moral  way,  t .  e.  to  effect  and  persuade  the  will,  may  be 
properly  called  a  suasive  cause. 

TUs  sort  of  causes  belongs  also  chiefly  if  not  only  to  inteN 
lectiial  and  voluntary  agents. 

Yet  it  it  may  be  queried,  whether  a  pond  intiting  a  horse  to 
drink  be  a  suasive  or  an  efiicient  cause  i  Is  the  influence  of  this 
olMect  on  the  animsl  properly  natural  or  moral  ?  Food  inviting 
a  hungry  man  to  eat  has  certainly  both  a  natural  and  a  ndorai 
influence,  because  he  has  both  animal  nature  and  reasoning 
powers.  ' ' ' . 

The  etid  or  design  is  one  of  the  chief  of  suasive  causeii^  ^is 
is  nsoally  called  the  final  cause^  and  makes  a  considerable  figure 
in  the  doctrine  of  causes.  It  is  defined.  That  for  the  sake  where* 
e^  emtf  thing  is  done.  An  artificer  labours  hard  ;  bis  end  is  to 
procure  brcMiid  ;  his  labour  is  called  the  means*  The  end  is  the 
cause,  the  means  the  effect. 

Under  the  idea  of  an  end  all  the  doctrine  affinal  causes  with 
all  their  divisions  should  be  introduced. 

1.  Here  therefore  comes  in  first  the  distinction  of  ultimate 
end  or  subordinate :  An  ultimate  end  is  either  absolutely  so,  such 
is  or  should  be  the  end  of  all  our  actions,  (vi^.)  the  glory  of  God 
and  our  own  final  happiness,  or  it  is  ultimate  in  its  own  kind ;  so 
learning  or  knowledi^e  is  the  chief  end  of  reading.  Subordinate 
ends  are  such  as  tend  to  some  further  end,  as  knowledge  is  sought 
in  order  to  practise  ;  practice  in  order  to  profit  and  pleasure  in 
this  life,  or  preparation  for  tlie  life  to  come. 

•  If  ote,  There  may  be  many  co-  ordinate  ends  of  the  sam# 
action  which  are  not  subordinated  to  one  another.  A  man  rides 
on  hprseback  for  his  pleasure,  for  his  health,  and  for  a  visit  to  his 
friend.  If  one  of  these  ends  be  much  superior  in  his  eye  to  the 
othess,  that  is  called  the  primary  end,  others  are  but  secondary ^ 
Iboiigh  not  subordinate. 

S.  The  end  is  considered  as  in  toe  intention  of  the  prime 
eiBcient,  or  in  the  execution.  In  the  intention  it  moves  or  ezcitea 
the  efficient  cause  to  act  by  a  moral  influence,  and  it  is  in'^this  view 
it  properly  comes  in  among  suasive  causes.  But  in  the  eirecutioa 
it  becomes  tllk  effH:t.|if  the  prime  agent  by  a  fia/nraiinflmuQaak 
causality. 
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8.  Anotber  ouuiireat  diidiictioii  of  ftnal  e$nmm  h  wto  taekil 
V^frhate  and  cimeealed$  or  tnoh  u  mrepmUicaml  wkmeL 

4.  Time  is  uother  dittiiiotton  wUdi  the  ■ehoeb  oA 
j||ii£i  cittii#»  \.  e^  the  end  or  deiigfi  of  the  workmu^  waAJmmo^, 
ilHiich^  the  end  or  deeurn  of  tte  work.  A  eIodi;-miker%  dirigft 
bguD,  but  the  deiigQ  <3  thfl|  dock  is  to  ahew  the  hour. 

1.  QMtfy^  Are  brutes  inflnenoed  bj  fioAl  ommms  }  Thdr 
OrtioDs  look  Tery  like  it.  But  doth  QotsoHog lor  sovedaani 
or  .eiid  imply  resaoning  ?  Is  this  ressoning  in  themselves  ^sr  m 
llieir  Maker  only  }  What  is  It  then  in  tiie  iirutes  themssltss  i 
Can  mere  instinct  or  medianism  perform  all  these  opemtiomt  ? 

5.  Is  it  not  an  evident  truth  that  all  eaoses  roost  haTou  bdof 
before  they  can  act,  at  least  in  order  of  nuiurt  though  not  dvaji 
in  time  ?  But  may  not  *  many  suasive  causes  act  before  they 
exist  i  as  for  instance ;  a  thief  is  templed  to  provide  a  ladder  to- 
day  because  there  will  be  an  cpfoirtumhf  at  night  to  come  over  ths 
garden  wall :  And  do  not  pnal  causes  alwaya  act  before  th^ 
exist,  since  the  action  of  4he  efficient  is  designed  to  produce  thar 
eaistence  as  the  effect  ?  Anmer.  AH  soasif  e  canaes  act  by  die 
Idea  of  them  existing  in  the  mind,  whether  the  things  thcmsdvee 
exift  0^  oo. 

let  Note,  Tiie  end  and  the  means  are  mutually  cause  sod 
effect  to  each  other.  Wben  the  end  la  considered  aa  a  suwiM 
cauae,  the  means  are  the  effect ;  but  wben  the  end  is  considered 
aatbe  efiVct,  the  means  are  an  imlrumentaloT  iubardinate  ^ficiad 
cauae  under  the  influence  of  the  principal  efficient. 

2.  The  end  reconcilea  the  agent  to  ihoae  means  which  may 
be  painful  and  unpleasant,  and  it  regulates  and  limits  the  use  (a 
means.  A  aick  man  who  aeska  health  is  persuaded  to  use  bliatera 
or  bitter  potions,  and  his  use  of  them  is  regulated  and  limited  by 
the  view  of  health. 

3.  Intheaeriea  of  final  causes  subordinate  to  each  other, 
that  which  la  last  in  execution  ia  generMy  first  or  chief  in  the  i^ 
tention  ;  but  it  is  not  always  so ;  for  when  the  chief  end  is 
obtained,  leaser  ends  may  be  aometimes  puraued.  I  retire  into 
the  country  chiefly  for  my  healtii ;  but  when  I  am  wdl  I  deaign 
also  to  visit  my  friends  there,  aud  1  seek  my  health  partly  with 
that  design. 

Besides  these  four  kinds  of  catms  which  have  a  plain,  a  poai* 
,tive  and  direct  influence  u|>on  the  eff*eot,  there  are  some  other 
principles  which  also  have  their  distinct  sorts  of  influeaet^ 
though  not  in  so  positive  and  direct  a  manner  :  Yet  they  have 
been  dignified  with  till  title  of  causes  for  want  of  a  fitter  name. 
The  chief  of  them  are,  a  deficient  cause,  a  permissive  cause,  snd 
u  condition, 

I..  A  deficient  cause  is  when  the  effect  owes  its  existence  in  a 
great  weaaure  to  the  abaence  of  somsthipg  whicK  would  hsve 
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pEMcnled  it;  m>  that  this  may  be  reckoQed  a  negative  rather  thao 
a  positive  cause  :  The  negligence  of  a  gardener,  or  the  want  of 
n)ia»  are  the  ueficicnt  causes  of  the  withering  of  plants ;  and  the 
carelessness  of  the  pilot,  or  the  sinking  of  the  tide  is  the  cause 
oC  a  ship's  splitting  on  a  rock  :  The  forgetfulness  of  a  message 
ia  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  among  friends  or  of  the  punishment  of 
secifants :  Thc^  not  bringing  a  reprieve  in  time  is  the  cause  of  a 
crinoiuars  being  executed,  and  tlie  want  of  education  is  the  cause 
nh]^  nuiny  a  child  runs  headlong  into  vice  and  mischief :  The 
Uiodnesa  of  a  man  or  the  darkness  of  the  night  are  the  causes  at 
stumbling  :  A  leak  in  a  boat  is  a  deficient  cause  why  the  water 
nioa  io  aiid  th<^  boat  sinks  ;.  and  a  hole  in  a  vessel  is  cajled  a  defi- 
cient caiiSQ.w.hy  tlie  liquor  runsogt  and  is  Iqst.  Mao  is  the  defi- 
cient <MUtie  of  all  his  sins  of  omissipn,  and  many  of  those  carry 
great  guilt  in  them. 

II.  A  permissive  cause  is  that  which  actually  removes  im- 
pediments, and  thus  it  lets  the  proper  causes  operate.  Now  this 
aert  of  cause  is  either  natural  or  morat, 

A  natural  permissive  cause*  removes  natural  impedimentSf 
or  obstructions,  and  this  may  be  called  a  de-obstruent  cause.  So 
opening  the  window-  shusters  is  the  cause  of  light  entering  into  a 
room  :  Cleansing  the  ear  may  be  the  cause  of  a  man's  l^earing 
music  who  was  deaf  before  :  Breaking  down  a  dam  is  the  caus^ 
oC  the  overflowing  of  water  and  drowning  a  towa  :  Letting  loose 
a  rope  is  the  cause  of  a  ship's  running  a-drift  :    Leaving  off  a 

Ennent  .is  the  cause  of  a  cold  and  a  cough  ;  and  cutting  the 
die  of  the  tongue  may  he  the  cause  of  speech  to  the  dumb. 
Note,  The  cause  which  removes  natural  impediments  may 
be  a  proper  efficient  cause  with  regard  to  that  r,empval,  yet  it  is 
not  properly  efficient f  but  merely  permissive  ^  with  regard  to  the 
CDnaequepcea  uf  that  removal. 

A  moral  permissive  cause  removes  moral  impediments,  or 
takes  away  probibitionst  and  gives  leave  to  act :  So  a  master  is 
the  peraiissive  cause  of  his  scliolars.  going,  to  play  ;  a  general 
ia  the  same  cause  of  his  soldiers  plundering  a  city  ;  apd  a  repeal 
of  a  1|LW  against  foreign  silks  is  the  permi&sive.cause  why  they  are 
worn. 

Quer^f  Was  not  God's  permission  of  Satan  to  afflict  Job 
ratlier«nataral  than  mMca),  since  his  mischievous  actions  did  not 
become  lawful  thereby»  and  since  it  is  nowi  become  his,  nature  to 
do.iuisdiief,  where  be  has  iiouatural  restraint. 

•  III>  A  condition  lias  been  usually  called  causa  sine  qua  non, 
or  a  eause  without  whieh  the  effect  is  not  produced.    It  is  gene- 

If  the  word  de-ohttrMtnt  were  tlvajri  nted  to  dtfoote  %  caoitt  rtSMviqCi^a* 
lyrfl.  obtVittctou,  titen  w<  misht  Utre  th«  Urm  permitthe  only  to  tignlfy  moral 
^|iDH>  of '"^  kind, 

I   ■  ■ 
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rally  applied  to  •ometbing'  whidi  is  reqiiute  in  order  to  the< 
though  it  hath  not  a  proper  actual;  ioflueaeo  to  prodiHriaJif  UmI 
affect.  Day-light  is  a  condition  df  ploo^off,  sowing  and  rsap* 
ing:  Darkness  is  a  condition  Of  our  aeeui^  otars  nod  glov* 
'worms  :  Clearness  of  the  stream  is  the  oondition'of  o«r  spvisg 
hand  and  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  it  i  BringweDdrtNitismia 
bcfad  nneovered  is  •  condition  c»f  a  'man's  oonung  f  ilo  tho  ps* 
ienee  of  the-king  :  Atod  paying  a  peppef«oom  yaurly  b  tho  can* 
dition  of' enjoying  an  estate.  How  far  the  perfiMK  idea  of  the 
word  eondHton  in  theehfillaw  n»y  dMTef  bmn llua r epreacnlitisi 
is  not  my  present-  work  to  determine. 

Note,  These' thrte  last  causes  may  possibly  be  hit  rank- 
ed underthegenerd'twoMof  coiufilfoii9;'bvtItllittk  li4anore 
.  pro])er  to  distinguiA  (bem  into  their  diflfeMii  hioda  of  cnaaaSi^.  > 

Cbaf.  XL— O/^  Subjed  and  Aijunci. 

THE  greats  part  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  .aaid  ob  this 
theme  may  be  famid  in  Lc^/c,  where  it  treats  dtmhianca  and 
modes  :  Ehit  in.  ibis  place  1^  word  subject  is  more  usually  con- 
sidered as  bavtpg  Accidental  modes  rel^i^g  to  it  than  tlioae  which 
are  essential^  for  so  the  word  adjunct  means  here. 

As  a  being  or  substance  may  be  a  subject  of  inhesion,  ad- 
hesion or  of  denomination,  so  adjuncts  may  perhaps  aometinies 
lie  lissd'ie  a  Targe  sense  to  include  some  internal  qualities  which 
tnay  inhere  in  the  subject ;  but  the  word  more  generally  stands 
dSstioguisbed  from  inherent  qualities,  and  sigiufies  more  pro- 
perly external  additions  or  appendices,  which  adhere  to  the  sub- 
ject oe.  names  and  denominations,  by  which  it  is  called.  >    * 

•    Tlie  most  coosiderabIe«ai{^'tiiicls  of  all  appearancee  or  actions 

are  what  we  call  tircumstances,  which  include  time,  pl^ie,  ligfaty 

darkness,    cloathing,    the  ^arrounding  situation  m  thii^gs,  or 

*|»ersons,  and  the  conooroitani,  antecedent,  or  oonseq^eist  events. 

' '  Whed  the  word  subject  signifies  a  subjcot  either  loP  ooeopa^ 
tiou,  of  operation^  of  'thought  or  discourse,  it  may  be  properly 
also  called  an  objed ;.  as  a  l^se  or 'timber  are  subjects  or  objeds 
on  which  a  carpenter  works,  about  which  he  Is.  oooupiedy  or  of 
which  he  thinks  or  disscourses. 

Objects  are  ^ther  immediate'  and  proxime^w^weediate  and 
remote.  "The  pages  and  worda  of  a  bedi  are  theMmtduHeob- 
*Ject  of  a  atudeoi-a  oeou|)ation  ;  notions  and  opiJbioa»,-  arts  and 
aciences  are  the  remote  object,  becanse:  they  are  taught  by  i^hoK 
|iages.  So  a  displeased  superior  iathe  remote  objeot  of  <eiy  ad- 
dresses, but  the  MecftUor  by  whom  1  hope  for  noopnoiliiiljoii  ii 
my  more  immediate  object.  I  send  letters  to  n)y  friend  remotelj/, 
'hut  1  deliver  them  immediately  to  the  post. 

Again%  Objects  ate  ^\\\«r  comiaoa  ^\  V^^r^^  The  th^oc^ 
end  motioD,  aud  «m  ol  VioKvcaix^  cosnnam  ^tsMt^  vm^  ^S^^ 
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Qt  sensesi  {viz,)  of  sighf  and  feeling :  Colour  is  the  proper 
ject  of  sight  alone  ;  sound  of  hearings  and  cold  of  feeling. 

The  subjects  of  which  several  sctencea  treat  are  called  their 
]ects  :  Theae  are  either  material  or  formal :  The  body  of  man 
the  common  material  object  both  of  anatomy  and  medicine : 
ough  one  oonudera  it  aa  a  curious  engine  whose  parts  are  to  be 
isected  and  known,  the  other  views  it  as  capable  of  diseaaea 
d  healing ;  which  two  considerations  added  to  the  human  body 
natitute  the  proper  and  formal  objects  of  those  two  sciences. 

Chap.  XII.— Cy  Time^  Place^  and  Ubiety. 

Time  is  esteemed  a  relative  aflection,  for  it  commonly  refers 
aomething  that  measures  it. 

Time  is  finite  and  successive  duration,  and  it  is  distinguished 
1 1  have  before  observed)  into  past,  present  and  future;  it  ia 
oally  measured  by  the  motion  of  some  bodies,  whose  motiona 
a  supposed  to  be  most  regular,  uniform  and  certain.  And  for 
ia  reason  mankind  have  generally  agreed  to  measure  time  by 
a  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stara ; 
d  God  himself  appointed  them  for  this  end  :  Thence  centu- 
i9f  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours,  and  minutea  hare  their 
»e. 

But  amongst  the  ru<ler  and  more  untaught  parts  of  the 
>rld  both  in  ancient  and  later  ages,  time  has  sometimes  been 
saaured  by  any  of  those  things  which  are  supposed  to  keep 
eir  regular  returning  periods  and  seasons,  as  cold  and  heat^ 
ow  and  ice,  periodical  rains  or  winds,  particular  fruita,  com^ 
rveat,  the  coming  or  departure  of  certain  birda  to  particular 
UDtriea,  or  fiali  to  particular  coaats. 

All  the  things  before  mentioned  are  a  aort  of  natural  mea« 
rea  or  determinations  of  times  and  seasons  :  But  hour-glasses^ 
aaud  or  water,  clocics,  watches,  &c.  are  artificial  measurera 
time,  and  aomeof  them  perform  it  with  greater  exactness  even 
in  the  motions  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  at  least  in  their  appear- 
ces  to  us  on  the  earth. 

Aa  for  the  time  or  duration  of  spirits  while  they  are  united  to 
man  bodies  or  vehicles,  or  make  their  appearances  on  earth, 
ia  measured  by  some  of  the  things  we  have  mentioned :  But 
9  duration  or  time  of  those  spirits  which  have  no  relation  to  our 
nrkl,  must  be  measured  in  some  other  manner  which  at  present 
( know  not. 

Here  is  a  fomous  fuestionj  whether  Gbd*s  duration  or  eter- 
y  be  not  co-existent  with  our  time,  and  the  duration  of  the 
irld,  and  whether  such  a  part  of  eternity  be  not  commensurate 
Tewith  i  It  is  evident  this  is  our  common  idea  of  it.  But  it 
hardly  just^  for  in  truth  eternity  is  an  idea  above  our  preaeat 
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TCWb,  and  we  lote  ourselvM  in  an  ohps,  nlieii  we  WftndMrljH 
If  ■'  See  the  dispter  of  duration,  ant!  llic  vliaj>Icr  of  ihjiiiitft^^ 
A  moment  is  culled  tlie  Ipast  part  of  time  :  So  an  atom  !■ 
tkc  leiist  part  of  mutlLT  :  But  loodcrii  plijlosonhc-rs  nuppoie  ill 
M^  of  quaniiff  lo  be  iniinitely  divisible;  wlVelti(.<r  rt  lie  inagiii- 
fiMe  wliicli  fs  onlled  T)ennttiiE^t  qtiaHdty  ;  or  tinu-,  wliicli  U 
iNftled  fluWins'qillLltlriy  ;  aUd  Ibeh  tWe'iir  jirojicrlj  no  uiom,  no 

bnn  lo  Uig^  Vf^  ^^  ^\t%;  xaa^r^hoffi^^l^  lod  an 
iisuul;  eueemed  quieaeen^  or  at  rnt: 

-  *  PlfKC  ia  dialiitgivtilied  ihdeed  bv  >nanT  mo^efn  QUIfH 
bito  abaoluteand  rmtive:  Jb»olMic''^^Sr'k*S^t\ 
jMAti^lbfl^ptriMMiiit&oite-wid'or  nMN,'irid4'> 

Hrnnd poMpato*.  •  And  r'tonw  ffafjtllltoiiilifilfl 

VnWlK  ollici!  boftiea.  Atiroh  are  looked  upon  t^  UHlelMMt;^ 
lataiit  tte  entnted  weiuualljreonceiveihinjj;*  intmi'iAaBM'ee:'BM 
if  .(pace  be  aaccBturtfof  the  (naeininitM^'abd' M'niere  idea-isif 
Mtbingccal,  tliea  all^ P^c«  la  {kro^rtf  riUlivef  ttHl  a'body  «x- 
wtlttg  alone  bu no  phce'.       ■■        ;   i  ,    -  •■  ■ 

'Tbe  plaee  of  a  afurit  has  be«n  often  called  nbiety,  wIh4 
maf  most  prot>erly  refer  to  so  ntucli  of  the  material  world,  a 
Khicb  it  bai  R  teoce  avidnit  cbnitdoakneu, '  and  ob'  «hiah  H  can 
»Qt :'  In  Qpd  t£e  infinite  apirtt,  bit  b&irtV'  ii  whovtoenr  Yb/afi 
m  qbjfcta  fw.  b>a  cooacibuiiieta  and  BClivfly  :  And  j|ou'  may  tt* 
^d:ibia  to^tpowpble,  as  well  aa  real  and  actual  wot'lda;  if'yob 
{dvaae;  fvt  hd-knowa  and  becan  do  wliitaoever  omfcebMrri 
«C  e%li  be^  dpne,  aitd-tlierelbre  he  it  said  to  be  a^erv  ifbbrei "  BM 
wilb  rcgaW  t<f  ooniduua  ban^  wbether  crettM'  or  ioercuiltf, 
l^con^  1^  hfy^  qp^clfar  idpa  bf "  lUey  can  teve  w/'proper 
lomntyj  reaiati^ee»  Bituaijoa,  oearonu,  w  juKtu-poaitwo-  amoBf 
^dfeij  ^^iimi  pll!>'<ii>f'S  i^e  very,  eaieoce  or  nMiir*  of.  thtff 
inlb  exteifdf^  ^^Mgift  and  makiogttieai  quite  othtr  Uunga  tbik 
weji|r?-  '  -       ' 

When  we  aay  God  the  infinite  Spirit  ii  every  where,  let  it 
^  undpfafood.  Ibereforef  ifaat  lo  aatrict  pliikwifftiiml  aeniewe 
ii^e*n  that  he  l^f  ap  immetlialr  and  i^oUiiiited  cmadouaneaaiA 
^(T  ag^y.  uEKin  atj  thin^  and  that  hiM  iMtowkdn  utd.JWBcK 
Cj^b  aftQ  (o  alf.pouit^ea,  u  vttfW  as  tp  all  actual  beuigi.     Wbt* 

SI  My  thfiouio/maa  isinhuMy,  w«  iae«n,  it  baa  a  eao> 
snaneiB  of  certain  motions  and  impreMioDimtda  oatbat  par- 
tiruUr  animal  engine,  and  cau  excite  |mrt|cul«f  uw^ona  in  it  at 
pTeaMife.  What,  further  ideiU  aite^  ODnffuned,  io^ilie  uAie/yflf 
»i(int«'l%norf  not.      ''" 

^faea  ife  ooQudsc\Md\mti».vt«ifnA.s%%\UAafa^  their  pfo- 
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■tMrtl^s  Wesence  in  a  jilace  by  coiiscIouBueia  pr  opcrttion  bith 
>een  cilled  a  definitive  or  limited  prcsennp  ;  because  its  conHci- 
iuaneu  aot)  uitoratioa  are  not  uiiivenial  or  inGnile  ;  Gorl'a  oinvi- 
irnelici?,  or  liis  biing  every  >*lii.'ce,  lialli  beeii  termed  liii  lepW 
iVe  lireieiice,  because  the  »cri|>iure  Bays,  Opd  jillf,  heaxefi  ^^ 
<arth ;  iliou^Ii  ttiis  term  |)erIiaiiB  dgea  nut  proiierly  apiweT' tjliS 
iliiloiopbical  idea,  yet  it  may  be  usGd  io  n  .vulgar  and  figuratlTja 
ray  of  speaking,  wliicli  is  JK-rfecily  agreeable  to  the  language 
lau  design  of  the  aacred  tvrilen. 

7bap.  'k.lU.^Of  Jgreemtnt  and  Diffirtnce,  o/  Samenat,  niM 
the  Doctrine  of  Oppvsitrs. 

THE  agr^em»)t  and  difference  at  tbingt  are  fbifnu.oui  by 
ftift  let  of  tlie  mind  which  we  call  compariabn,  wlicrein  we  coiif 
Mre  one  Ibing  willi  s'nuther  -,  but  we  •umetiinea  alab  outiipBTe  thi 
Mifafl  tbing  witb  itieir  at  difTercnt.  times  bi'  place*,,  or^&s  veatm 
irhb  diflercnt  qualUiea,  or  iiml(!r  i^iSerent  cii-cutni'tauces,  ortnit- 
ildcnUoiu,  and  in  dtlTerent  reipecti,  and  bo  we  say  a  tliiii^ 
Bgrea  with,  or  diBtTi  frnm  itseli. 

'Aenement  n  either  real,  that  is  In  aubntancej.flr  (noual^ 
!btt  U  in  mbdes',  properiiL-'s  or  accidents,  or  it  is  ibe'nial|  t.  i.  iuat 
w  it  made  only  by  our  cunccjilions. 

Jgain,  Agreement  ii  citUiT  .inler'nal,  t.  i,  id  essence^  ia 
jaibtilj,  or  I'b^Q'ilily  ;  or  it  is  exlti-nal,  (hat  ia,  Vo  cauaea,  e0»iit^ 
iBJnkict^  cfrvamstancea  and  names. 

Tet  Turther,  airreement  is  either  total  and  perfect,  wlun 
there  ia  no  manner  of  difTerence,  or  paflial,.  vfh\c]x  adnaits  a  dif* 
UiriAee  la  some  respect.  Perfect  agreement  in  ibe  Uigbeit  de- 
frM  it  nabatly  trailed  savienw,  yet  (his  wbril  is  sometimes  iiKil 
sbo  to  Hguil'y  lower  degrees  of  it 

Sametuu  or  identity  is  attributed  to  tilings  wh^ch  agr<ec  ip 
Nsenc^  ot  have  aii  Essential  agreement ;  biii  agreemciit  I'li 
foiditf  ia  properly  called  A'ieji«j. 

An  agreemeiit  Iti  ijiiaiility,  if  ii  be  prrrcct,  ia .  tomelimes 
nOed  sameneu,  but  tnore  pro^erl^  equah'ti/.  Ai^reement  ib 
mine  requires  ah  ai^r'eeinent  in  i|l)anlitT,  where  the  qualil*  iii 
UMMme  ;  ao  6ve  Bhillings  is  the  aame  wiih  a  crown,  or  equal  to 
i^  i,  e.  it  is  the  same  quaiility  of  silvei-.  Biit  somelimea  , agree- 
Debt  io  value  arises  from  the  diiTerence  of  quality  compeu^atjag 
tbe  exceu  or  defect  in  quantity  \  so  i  guinea  of  ^Id  is  e^ual  to 
twcntf-one  shillings  In  silver. 

But  if  the  agreement  in  quantity  be  not  absolute  and  perfect 
ipdividual  aanieness,  it  is  called  proportion:  so  We  say  Uierc.ia  a 
proportion  between  sixteen  and  twenty-four,  fbr  one  is  Iwu-.thinli 
o/  tbe  other  :  and  so  tfaere  is  between  three  fives  nnil  fifteen,  for 
they  «!'«  cquaL  , , 

,     A^reeiAeatliishapebrftf^reisnfcilally  eatlea  nni)?R'riVtf.,  «a 
tiro  equilateral  triaug-l.a  are  similar  figittpa. 
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Two  or  more  things  ruay  be  said  to  have  the  same  general 
essence  or  nature,  so  beasts,  birds,  fishes  agree  in  that  they  are 
animnls  ;  or  they  are  said  to  have  the  same  special  nature ;  so 
bounds  and  spaniels  agree  in  that  they  are  dogs ;  Peter  and 
Paul  Hgree  in  that  they  are  men.  But  it  is  only  one  thing  has  the 
•ame  individual  nature  or  essence  with  itself^  as  Methuselah 
when  a  boy,  a  youth  and  an  old  man  is  the  same.  Hence  arise 
the  ideas  of  gencrical,  spccifical,  and  numerical  or  individual 
lameness. 

Agairij  Sameness  is  either  material  or  formal.  Wheat  is 
the  same  body  materially  when  it  is  a  heap  of  grains,  u 
ivhen  it  is  ground  and  moulded  into  bread,  but  it  is  not  formally 
the  same. 

One  would  think  it  a  venr  oasy  question,  Whether  a  thit^ 
be  the  same  with  itself  or  no  f  But  whosoever  will  read  mlak 
Mr.  Locke  has  written  upon  identity  in  chap.  27.  book  II.  of  his 
Essay,  will  think  it  a  sort  of  insolvable  difficulty  in  some  cases^ 
and  almost  an  impossible  thing  to  answer  that  query  in  some 

Particular  instances,  especially  relating  to  jnen^  animals^  ifc. — 
'his  question  in  the  language  of  the  schools  is,  tVhat  it  the  prin* 
ciple  of  individuation  ?  i.  e.  what  is  necessary  to  make  a  thing 
the  same  with  itself? 

Here  we  may  consider  the  sameness  of  single  bodies^  as  a 
grain  of  wheat ;  of  aggregates ^  as  a  heap  of  sand  ;  of  cont" 
poundsy  as  a  house,  a  garden  ;  here  enquire  how  small  or 
how  great  a  difference  will  hinder  these  from  being  called  the 
same. 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  sameness  of  rivers^  vegetables^ 
and  animals^  each  of  which  samenesses  consists  in  very  difierent 
ideas,  and  some  arc  diflieuU  to  adjust. 

Consider  yet  further  the  sameness  of  spirits  which  consists  in 
the  same  ijiinking  power  or  substance;  and  the  sameness  of  per* 
sonSy  wtiich  consists  chiefly  in  the  very  same  consciousness,  the 
same  self,  or  rather  Ih  the  same  single  conscious  principle. 

Consider  here  also  the  sameness  of  mankind,  when  body  and 
soul  arc  united,  or  when  divided  ;  when  fat  and  lean  ;  when  in- 
fants or  in  old  u^e  ;  and  the  sameness  of  our  bodies  in  the  resur- 
rection with  what  we  now  have.  All  these  will  aflbrd  sufl^ient 
labour  for  philosophy  and  reason  to  hunt  after  the  clear  and  dis- 
tinct  ideas  of  tliem.  Mr.  Locke  in  this  chapter  has  some  excel- 
lent reasonings,  though  I  cannot  assent  to  all  his  sentiments  en* 
tirely.     Sec  Essay  XII.  sect.  ult. 

Similitude  or  likeness  is  an  agreement  chiefly  in  qualities, 
though  sometimes  it  relates  also  to  essences,  natures  and  sub* 
stances.  This  luay  be  total  and  complete,  or  partial  or  gradual. 
There  is  also  likeness  in  the  same  kind,  as  one  picture  is  fike  to 
another ;  and  likeness  in  a  different  kind,  as  a  picture  to  a  statue; 
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tnr  poety  to  puinting ;  or  verse  to  masic ;  ivbicb  sort  of  likeness 
n  sometimes  cMen  cognation  or  analogy. 

The  word  analogy  at  other  times  stands  for  proportion  ;  our 
idea  whereof  chiefly  arises  from  our  comparison  of  two  quanti- 
ties together,  and  considering  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other ; 
now  this  is  properly  a  relation  of  agreement,  and  not  of  differ- 
ence ;  and  1  think  we  may  say,  that  pro|>onion  includes  every 
sort  of  agreement  in  quantity,  besides  perfect  and  individual 
lameness,  whether  this  quantity  be  magnitude,  or  number,  or 
time.  Hence  arise  the  ideas  and  terms,  equal  and  unequal, 
greater  and  less,  more  or  fewer,  &c.  but  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  here  to  enter  into  the  mathematical  distinctions  of  proportion, 
whether  arithmetical  or  geometrical,  whether  direct  or  mverse^ 
which  belong  only  to  those  sciences.  x 

The  idea  of  proportion  may  also  be  applied  to  any  qualities 
whatsoever,  which  admit  of  gradual  differences,  and  to  which 
the  ideas  of  more  or  less  may  be  attributed,  as  whiteness,  cold, 

5ood,  evil,  &c.  This  proportion  is  either  equality,  excess  or 
efeci ;  signified  v.  c.  by  the  words,  as  white,  whiter  or  less 
white.  Herein  the  science  of  grammar  uses  its  positive  and  com« 
parative  names.  Where  the  excess  or  defect  is  extreme,  as  in 
whitest  or  least  white,  it  is  called  the  superlative. 

Havinj;  spoken  so  much  of  agreement^  we  should  say  some- 
thing of  duagreemeni  or  difference  too.  Observe  that  diflfereooe 
io  this  place  is  not  the  same  idea  with  that  which  is  mentioned  in 
Logic  as  the  primary  essential  mode  of  any  being,  and  which  is 
joined  to  the  genus  to  make  a  definition.  See  Logic,  part  f « 
ohap  6.  sect.  4.  But  difference  here  includes  every  distinction  of 
one  thing  from  another.  The  pointing  of  this  difference  is  pro- 
perly caMed  distinguishing. 

Difference  or  distinction  is  either  real^  i.  e.  substantial,  as 
one  substance  differs  from  another ;  or  it  is  modal^  as  modea, 
properties  or  qnalities  differ  from  the  substance,  or  from  one  aoo* 
tber ;  or  it  is  mental,  which  is  made  only  by  the  mind  of  man. — 
And  indeed  difference  ur  disagreement  may  admit  of  moat  or  all 
the  same  divisions  which  belong  to  the  idea  of  agreement,  which 
we  need  not  stand  to  repeat. 

Note,  Things  which  really  difler  may  exist  separate,  but 
modal  or  mental  diflerence  between  things  is  not  suflicient  for  the 
aeparate  existence  of  both. 

Note,  The  difference  between  modes  or  properties  is  some* 
tiroes  called  a  real  difference,  because  it  is  founded  in  the  real 
nature  of  things,  and  so  it  stands  in  opposition  to  mental,  which 
ia  merely  the  work  of  the  mind  of  man  making  distinctions, 
where  things  are  really  the  same. 

Disagreement  in  aubstauce  or  essence  is  properly  called  di' 
versity;  in  quality,  it  is  dissimilitude;  in  quantity  it  standa  Iql 
opposition  to  sameness,  and  then  it  ia  peov)\iiiV|  ca2^ 


or.U  OUT  aonKBtimM  tUnd  is  o[^ioHtto*  ti  ftjUHitivptmiikn 
it  roty  be  oiled  diipK^wrtioa,  u»..ih«M  ,«  Hi  AiNWNim 
betweeo  Gnitei,  mud  uGutei,  L  «.  thcpcji  )i»  [wnjWltt  b*> 

t#een  thedl.  ;,.    ^  .    ,  , .; 

the  vroriditpnportion  n^tPtmV^.nfiiiifi^fuman^git 
ifeuM;  U  •igDifiet  ■oaiMiu>e«  K  ¥wy.  gmt.  yiMJifMiw  >>■■» 
two  quaniitien  or  autnlwrs,  m  two  «,  iliijiiJ^jwliilHtrn  to  tw 
UouMiiii;  aometimw  U  mptna,  'tlijirt  wnfr.piin.ar  M^oMt  of  m 
^Df?  is  tuo  big  or  too  liUle  for  Ijiaftbifflii  wb  ^Kt  mj  AM 
the  lar^e  now  vf  Naao  was  diaprt^wrfiokate  !•  fata  biiSi,  or  Ihb 
smaB  ganteD  of  DiodolaD  waa  diaprofwrtioBBto  t*  W*  4bnMT 
palace. 

iTbeae  two  foUowi^  luHM  CMuenping  tkrcvmeMwicI  ^S^- 
enee,  beloogeroineDlly  to  Lo^0»  add  ilM#  tnefSiBMD  of  Aan^l 
middle  term  ia  ratiodnatlon.. 

1.  tn  whataoevertwotiHPgaagreeJsfclhM^tlieytbo^rto 
80  Tar  Hmong  themaelTes.  Tbia  Is  the  fotladatiott  of  affinMlirt 
ijlIogisiDs. 

3.  In  tfro  (bioM  whereof  one  oiBbra  from  a  tBin),  while  tbb 
Qlher  agreea  to  it,  theae  two  difier  to  htt  amoAg  tteiWtelvea.-^ 
Thii  ia  the  foundation  of  De^tive  syHogienik. 

Let  us  proceed  Row  to  cMMider  opposition  trlricti  ik  txMitted 
oBe  of  the  chief  orhigheal  kinda  of  diffncneew  dtaagreemeht. 

there  .are  five  lOl-ts  of  opptmtis,  which  are  ifeHerally  Mell- 
tioned  here,  Vn.  diaparMei,  »  gnm,  ydtow^  Tttl,  bluev  &e. 
eoHtraries,  as  wfaild  and  black;  ^btroe vppasimt  ta  father ati^ 
ma ;  privmtioe  oppositei,  ti  Mgtit  hnd  Uionimt ;  «Hd  hewliti 
i^poul*!,  i.  e.  ^xntradietoria,  tii  powet  aid  lin|)Aebcb^  ^itMi 
and  iinpetfectt  or  aeefB^  and  not  t^ng.  I 

But  of  these  6ve  perhaps  three  are  ittflMMt ';  ftA'  dltpaHti!*   i 
•hoald   tfot  be  prtfpeHf  cftlltd  0)t|Mtf1M,  MfiA    tfa^jr   tr«  only 
diflerent  speriet  tiittJer  the  same  gfuiik.    NttV  tfHA  dt  r«lklf**rtt    ' 
properly  oalltd  opptnites,  st  When  tfto  t^  »«  klltl  m  hfe  6H    | 
each  other,  «r  two  frienda  who  Breenttrely  uUMllibttk  hnd  w^gm- 
log  in  ifaeir  humours. 

W«  may  obsct-te  b«re,  that  amott^  eMt^itSti'laHii^  tomift  iHi 
express,  others  are  implied.  It  is  an  expr^M cbHtrtdUtidh  to  tiA 
«f  a  godly  alhetw,  tbou^  (Hitf  el[}ii«i«i(}n  t»  Eh^liMk  Md  tba 
other  Qreekf  fotr  it  ligliHiei  a  iban  thht  bifha  Ob  Ood,  ohdtft 
owns  and  honours  him.  But  a  godly  hypHeiftt.  tt  btlt  Art  iW|tKilt 
eonlredielion,  and  ao  ia  it  religioia  viilgin,  oitb  who  bwM  God  h 
words,  but  ia  works  deoie*  him. 

It  may  be  wsnh  whil6  i\M  to  tkkt)  itHtibO  of  two  torta  ofedh- 
trariea,  vhi.  Tbejr  are  lerttied  ^Site  wb A«^hef%  ia  iotbt  middK 
being or^uality  (hat  partakes  of  biith  the  iiOKAfel,  M  fltfcWIwrlfc 
bettooeD  hot  and  cold  ;  tod  gry  btiif^n  bllck  l»d  i>bU».  Tbq 
ir«  lanudiate  nhn*  tlnn  ti  da  wMh  mMdlelfriiit  w  ^tM%i  tt 


Note  1.  ContrBnes  iniituftllif  abate  or  'dfiVroyonc  anbtlier. 
BifinL  and  nTi^e  iriinsired,  do  by  degrees  take  anay  (lie  wbitcrieM, 
c|r  blackness  of  the  oojecl ;  to  beat  and  cold  ;  'io  vir'tuouk  ana 
iTcidiii  diipositlonh. 

9.  Contradictoriei  can  bave  no  proper  metliuni ;  a  diainber 
fi  hquare  or  it  it  not  «|uare ;  a  man  cao  lee  or  be  caanot  aee. 

,  S.  All  oppotttea  placc-d  near  oue  anotbcr  give  a  iiiutiial  illui- 
traiiou  to  t,Kl\  oiber,  and  make  their  dtalinci  chanfctera  a|»|>ea|r 
plainer.  Hence  proceeda  the  reasOD  of  fot/fes  among  painiera  »od 
jewclleri,  union  and  poeta. 

Chap.  XIV.  Of  Ji'amber  aild  Oi-der. 

^UMBI^k  and  ifr^ir  are  tl/e  faM  stAOng  the  ^41  relative 
■Rectiona.. 

"NumVer  is  a  miune'r  oT  eonceptMa,  Yii  vtHicb  we  reckon 
tliro^  together,  aind  consider  llicm  as  more  or  feWw.  • 

£very  thiitg  indeed  csiata  aiiigularly,  or  aa  an  linVt ;  and  iia 
it  may  be  an  abaolute  idea  ;  but  aa  one  or  uttit  in  part  of  a  rium- 
ber,  ao  it  is  relative ;  and  ainco  niauy  unita  &a.  really  exVs^  iio 
l)ie  idea  of  number  is  ii  real  idea,  or  a  real  relation  derived  ^M 
(heir  being  more  than  one. 

iiumber  ia  iiiHcle  Up  of  many  units  put  together,  auu  there:, 
fore  aomc  onlologisls  ipay  chuse  to  irrat  of  it  in  the  chapiter  of 
tuotfi  but  it  plainly  denotes  a  relation  between  two  or  more 
bciogs  or  ideas. 

tittmber  by  the  schools  is  called  dlscre Ic  cjuantity ,  aa  ^  heap 
of  acorns,  a  row  of  trees  ;  whereas  magiiiVmle  is  called  continual 
quanlily,  whether  it  he  in  a  rocV  or  a  nver,  UiQUgbiiue  be  Ani  J; 
(he  oiber  solid.  u.  - 

Notf  1.  Xumber  ii  needless  where  uoity  !<  aanScieiii  for  the 
iame  ends  ^  and  a  greater  number  ia  ncedleia  wliere  a  leas  ia  aiiq- 
dtffll.  X*ture  generally  .iB.bba«rve«|  to  work  in  the  cnost  simple 
way*  aod  mannera.  Wl)at  infinitely  varioua  purpotet  in  tlie 
whole  universe  of  bodies  does  Uut  one  um^de  |triUciple  of  gni- 
viifd/ion  serve  to  eaecute. 

S.  Therefore  in  otir  aolvtng  any  dime ull, appearances,  we 
ahould  not  muhiply  bciogs  williuut  neci-siiily.  This  lias  been  the 
Hdhappy  cauae  of  introducing  into  lUe  acbnols  of  science  au 
many  priociplea  which  have  no  being  in  nature  ;  aiicn  aa  subMati- 
tial  brnili  occult  qualities,  maftria  prima,  real  space,  suliatuuce 
is  general,  Itiat  it  capable  either  df  cugilitiion  ur  auliiiity,  &t-. 

Now  let  Ql  proceed  td  speak  of  oritr. 

Thte  idea  of  order  is  derived  from  tile  cohaideratiurt  of  one 
thin*  aa  being  belbr^  ahbtben  ok  after  afaoifaer,  or  together  with 
it.  Tbethrnia  Iliad  on  this  oecaalon  are  frior,  potleritf^tnA 
timullaneoui. 
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Order  U  five^fold.  There  it  the  order  of  time,,  of  tmiMft^ 
of  p/ocf,  of  dignity,  ma^^  of  kniiwhdgjs.  \  A  inao  is  bi^tire  Ui  eg* 
in  time ;  the  mid  befi>r4  itt  li^t  ita  n^ithff  f  tiie  liOniee  beAM  fha. 
cart  in  place ;  a  king  before  a  duke  in  dignity ;  and  a  line  atal 
be  ibnott^ii  before  an  angle. 

TbiDgB  are  aald  to  be  tagethn  m  time,  cOber  whieh  bma 
al  the  tame  time,  aa  the  aiih  and  Kgbt,  'tat  and  beat  f  or  wtSob 
in  aome  part  of  their  being,  life  or  tine  mv  eo-esialeat  with  eaok 
other ;  aa  Flalo  and  Ariitotle  may  be  oaHed  a^Miiempowanai 
though  the  sftaaler  was  noehelder  than  the  adiohNr.    - 

Chap.   XV. — Of  mental  Relatiomy    Hi.  ahdriti    Voiiom^ 

Signu,  Wifrdi^  Terme  of  Art,  Sc. 

THUS  we  liaTe  finiahed.all  tlie  teal  fefatiofn,  ami  proceed 
to  those  that  are  mentaL 

Menfal  relations  are  such  aa  belong  not  to  beingf  aa  atand- 
ing  jo  any  real  relation  to  each  other,  but  they  are  made  merely 
by  our  ininds,  and  arise  only  from  our  manner  of  oonoeiving 
things,  or  from  modes  whioh  our  minds  affix  to  tbem.  They 
are  known  by  this  mark,  ^iz.  that  if  there  were  no  intelligent 
beings  to  conceive  of  them,  these  mental  relations  ooald  never 
have  been. 

The  chief  of  this  kind  are  pure  abstracted  notions,  s^nSj 
words,  terms  of  art,  and  external  denominations. 

Pure  abstract  notions  are  what  the  schools  call  second  no- 
tionsj  second  intentions,  or  in  latin  entia  rationis,  i.  e.  mere 
creatures  of  the  mind. 

Yet  It  is  not  every  sort  or  degree  of  abstraction  that  pro- 
perly make  a  mental  relation :  When  we  first  abstract  the  idea 
of  any  special  nature  from  its  individual  circumstances,  t.  e.  the- 
common  idea  of  a  man  or  humanity  firom  the  particular  ideas 
that  distinguish  Peter  and  Paul,  this  la  not  a  mere  menial  affec* 
Hon  or  relation,  though  it  is  an  abstract  idea,  for  it  is  part  of  the 
real  and  absolute  idea  of  Peter  or  Paul,  because  all  things  eon* 
taioed  in  the  general  idea  of  a  man  have  a  real  being  ie  natorei 
though  not  really  separate  from  some  individoal. 

But  when  1  abstract  this  common  idea  of  humaniijf  yjei  far- 
ther in  my  mind  by  considering  it  as  a  special  nature  or  nottoo 
that  agrees  to  several  individuals,  and  -  under  this  preciae  eonsi* 
deration  I  call  it  a  species ;  this  is  a  mental  relation  :  Or  in  lifce 
manner  when  I  call  the  abstract  idea  of  animal  a  genus  ;  these 
and  the  like  are  more  properly  termed  pure  abstracted  notions, 
or  (if  1  may  use  the  word)  they  are  second  notions,  becauae  they 
are  made  by  a  second  abstraction,  and  so  they  are  at  leant  one 
remove  farther  distant  from  real  beings.  The  idea  of  predica- 
ments or  predicables  in  logic  aro  of  the  aame  kind  ;  and  I  think 
we  majf  rank  t\\e  ideaa  ol  noua  %sA  ^tTb^.t^oiit  ^.'Oi^k  dk^UiuMa  it 
grammar  under  iVxe  same  dsaa% 
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The  general  iflcanof  substance  and  mode,  cause  9Lm\  effect, 
3  abstract  ideas  also,  tlioiii^li  tliey  arc  not  abstracte<i  to  thai  do- 
ce,  as  to  make  mere  mental  relations^  or  second  notions^  of 
^m,  since  thoy  liave  a  reality  and  existence  In  things  them- 
Ives. 

It  is  granted,  that  some  of  these  abstractions  are  necessary 
d  useful  in  the  sciences ;  yet  logic  and  metaphysics y  as  they 
ve  been  tau2J;ht  in  the  schools,  have  been  too  much  over- rim 
th  these  second  notions^  these  more  refined  abstractions^  which 
ve  ex|>osed  ihem  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  more 
iicious  and   |>oIite  part  of  mankind. 

A  ^ign  is  another  mental  relation  :  It  is  that  wliich  beino^ 
prehended  gives  notice  to  the  mind  of  something  besides  itsetf^ 
d  that  it  is  culled  the  thing  signified. 

The  schools  generally  make  a  sign  to  be  someiliing  sensible  ; 
1 1  think  there  is  no  oecesaity  for  that ;  for  ideas  that  arise 
thin  the  mind,  are  signs  of  outward  real  beings :  And  some 
jughts  may  be  so  connected  with  other  thoughts  or  actions 
the  man  as  to  become  signs  of  them.  The  memory  of  a 
rmon  is  a  good  sign  of  attention ;  and  pity  is  a  sign  of  bene- 
lence. 

1.  Signs  are  eithernatural  or  instituted.  Smoke  is  a  nafii- 
I  sign  of  fire.  Instituted  signs  are  either  divine^  as  baptism 
a  sign  of  washing  away  sin  ;  or  human,  as  a  white  staff*  is  a 

;n  of  an  officer  at  court.  Instituted  signs  are  often  called 
vitrary. 

2.  Again,  Signs  are  either  mere  tokens  or  they  are  both 
kens  and  images.  Those  are  mere  tokens  which  do  not  repre- 
nt  the  thing  signified,  as  a  rainbow  is  a  token  the  earth  shall  not 
s  drowned  again.  Those  are  images  as  well  as  tokens,  which 
I  more  or  less  represent  the  thing  signified,  such  are  pictures 
'awn  to  the  life,  such  also  are  baptism  and  the  Lord*a  supper  in 
e  christian  religion. 

3.  Signs  are  distinguished  into  antecedent,  as  the  gathering 
thick  clouds  is  a  sign  of  rain  :   Consequent,  as  a  funeral  is   a 

pi  of  death  :  And  concomitant,  as  shivering  is  the  sign  of  an 
pue:  And  a  high  pulse^  with  a  thirsty  palate,  and  flesh  very  hot, 
e  common  indications  of  a  fever. 

4.  That  other  distinction  of  prognostic,  memorial  and  com-- 

onstrative  signs  in  many  cases  is  pretty  much  a-kin  to  the  former. 

hiccup  with  an  intermitting  pulse  and  limbs  growing  cold  and 

ifl^  are  prognostics  of  death  :  A  funeral  ring  is  the  memorial 

a  friend  departed :  And  a  tomb  is  the  commonstrative  sign 
'  a  person  buried  there. 

5.  Signs  are  appoined  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  interest,  to 
Imonish  us  of  our  duly,  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  somd  evil^ 
r  to  encourage  our  hope  of  some  good. 


coDfirm  wlwt  bts  been  done,  or  ifUdgiM  Ui  dWioCe  rad  miift 
i|rhat  is  to  be  done ;  or  indicoHoriM  nftd  ^tidi^iteei  of  lAat  m 

doing.  •  .,,. 

In  the  last  placei  Signs  tre  sometimes  necessaru  tad  cer^ 
lain,  as  the  momiAy  Mar  foretS^ls  Ih^  lfl|>rlMtiitil|[  iuKrlb^^i^^ 
iiiaorance  ;  «nd  sometimea  co^iingeHtf  '6t  dtaHr  prMaBhs,  !im  1 
wy  dark.sky  in  eold  wither  is  ft  iigb  bf  tedflr  M^UftAiifi^»  MAft 
ia  a  doubt  Alt  pne. 

Note  1.  Tboirji^  Aiere  Wh  VMihy  iiM  WtrOh  %U^& 
really,  naturally,  and  necesilintjr  l^iM^  vAth  \&e  thAii(  N|i&i. 
ied,  yet  it  acfahrea  the  prdpcfr  diArieler  if  i  tf jf&  MtV  ^Ihe 
^ofk^of  the  mind,  which  makes  tine  fli{^|rt6  IS^aSjf  WSiSiir, 
and  therefore  ft  is  properly  k  ikeniid  t^thn. 

%.  There  arejcaite  any  two  tfuogi  ta  IRt  WtNrM  a^ 
flig  distant  uttd  diflbrent  from  eieb  fjlOMi  btt  tljfHr  Vnif 

rigns  of  each  other  by  a  mlontaiir  «ir  in  UboTdM^I  

lion  of  their  itteas  in  the  mind,  if  M  Wtthifioftfd  ^v^  lb  t«ii 
an  eclipse  of  tfie  s\ln  in  the  water  Wbeh  he  Vfik  ftfthin^  Tor  iml- 
noon,  he  may  perhaps  neter  iM  H  Mi1h>5'n,  bttt  ne  ibajr  iAi^l  ist 
an  eclipse. 

Aniqnj^.  all  the  Hgm  that  dre  file(U1  to  ii&eit,  tb^  V^liiej^  are 
worJtf  iivhich  ere  the  most  univ^rsj^l  stgnti  of  dlir  thbugbts  cir 
Meas :  But  these  arif e  only  frdito  th^  appointment  Hod  A^ee- 
ment  of  mep.    See  a  larger  eecount  of  this  in  logit. 

Though  all  words  and  names  are  signs  found  oiil  tnr  Uie 
wnd  of  man,  and  stantt  to  sfgniiy  things  by  the  tnere  agreement 
of  men,  yetthoie  are  itodre  emin^ntlV  'wental  relations  Whi^ 
are calkd  external  dc)Mmimtioiis\  K}MX\i\  Names  ^Ted  to  tiling 
upon  the  accfiunt,  of  some  conception  wBibh  tHe  ibhitt  aHix^  to 
tliem  ratl^eir  than  for  Iny  thing  thut  reiillj^  Velongi  to  Uieoi ;  ^ 
when  we  say,  Q^rmsfty  ties  M  the  Vf^^l  ihle  ot.fen^I^li;.  aM 
Ireland  on  its  left :  This  is  a  mere  external  6ir  bumard  dehomi^ 
nation  drawn  from  our  usual  maiin^  of  iiVftjWcting  %  iKap  wjtb 
6ur  face  toward  the.  north  phrt  of  it :  But  if  we  look  )>»  U  Wt| 
our  fiice.  to  the  south,  Ireland  will  lie  on  the  Kf^t,  kHd  Gerifaiii} 
ba  the  left^ 

ilaiiy  terms  of  art  which  lire  bblled  jAkMeal  ihdlnisi  are  it 
sort  of  puiniard  denominations  which  are  liked  in  vabidns  sciences 
to  sij^nify  the  manner  of  our  conception  of  tbiiigs.  If  1  iia^  4 
dog  ts  a  species  of  bedstti  the  word  species  Wkkj  be  call«id  n  logicai 
term  of  art:  Or  Wben.I  say  thA  name  dog  iiifAonosylldbb:^  of 
it  is  made  up  of  one  vovel  and  twe  co'nsonahis,  1  think  these  ilre 
grammatical  terms  of  art,  and  may  be  dlHed  mtnlat  reldtiSkJ. 
^^i  f  4  ^^9  ^h  Are  the  same  in.  musia 

Jnua  far  the  ajfectioVts  of  hzivi%. 
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Cbit,  X\L — 711^  chief  Kinds  or  Diviiions  rf  Beings  and 

first  of  SubtUnce  and  Mode. 

AFTER  we  have  gone  through  the  various  affections  of, 
ieingt  we  come  now  to  consider  what  several  kinds  of  being. 
there  are :  And  it  is'  certain  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
mind  of 'm%n  in  very  various  way^,  and  cast  into  several  kinds  op. 
species :  But  tfiose  which  are  most  common  in  tl)is  science,  and 
indeed  not  universal,  are  these  three  divisions  of  them.  Beingi 
are  eithet*'  Substances  or  modeSf  finite^  or  infinite^  and  natural^ 
mriijieial  or  mdrat. 

The  first  and  moat  general  division  o{ being  ia  ioto  substance 
and  moof. 

Every  being  is  considered  either  as  subsisting  of  itself^  with- 
out the  amiDort  of  anjf  creature^  and  then,  it  is  called,  s^bstance^ 
aa'an  eggy  4" tree/ air,  wa^er,'  a  njian,  an  angel;  or  it  ia  q^i- 
aidered' in* 'subsisting  hv  virtue  of  some  other  being  ia  wUipl| 
t\.  ilsy  or  to'wliicli'tt  belongs ;  and  theii  it  is  called  a  mode^  iaa 
le'n^hf  motion,' shape,  coldur^   softnesSj  wisdom^' knowjedge. 

Nb(€,  Wnieo  vye  iyjeak  of  beings,  we  do.  ippre  iisvally  un* 
derstand  substances^  because  they  seem  to  have  a  more  con- 
fliderabie  sort  of  nature  and  existence ;  but  since  many  modes, 
proper tiff^. and  qualitiea  have  al^  a  real  existence  in  nature^  and 
sumetiniea  have  other  modes  and  affections  belonging  to  theqs, 
besides  vast,  powers  and  influences  in  the  uuiversei  1  thioK 
they  cannot  well  bf).  excluded  from  the  comprehensive  idea  of 
being. ' 

Those  philosophers  who  are  of  thja  QpinipHi  i|r^.  called  the 
realist f;  whereas  the  writers  whp  alloiir  oQ\y  substance^  to  have 
a  real  existence  and  deny  (qualities,  proper tjeS|  relations,  or  any 
sort  of  modea  rra/^  to  exist,  bccause|  tuey  do  qot  subsist  bj 
liiemselves,'  these  are  called  nominalists  or  noi^inals. 

It  is  granted  indeed  that  mere  relative  modes  or  relationa  of 
things  one  to  another,  such  as  likeness,  order,  place,  &c.  seem 
atfll  to  partake  less  of  the  nature  of  beings  than  such  real 
Sfoden^  aa.  motion,  figMre  and  quantity  do ;  yet  many  of  theao 
relatioi^s  have  a  real  foundation  in  nature,  and  a  jMrt  of  reality 
in  tbifigs  as  well  as  in  our  conceptions.  Query,  Must  we  take 
them  out  of  all  the  ranks  of  beings  when  the  word  is  taken  in  ita 
irery  largest  sense  ? 

Though  there  have  been  fierce  contentions  on  this  aubjed 
between  the  nominals  and  realists^  yet  the  controversy  is  not 
worthy  of  any  warm,  deiiate :  For  while  it  may  he  allowed  on 
both  sides,  that  being  does  not  in  so  fgll  and  strong  a  sense  be- 
bng  to  viodeSf  as  it  dues  to  substances,  the  disputants  ipay  agree 
by  saying,  that  self-subsisting  beings  have  a  substaniial  esaeoce 
end  existence,  whereas  the  essence  or  existence  of  modes  is  but 


•grett? 

All  tuhtatmt  thit  w«  knew.mre  dtber'nRtemlwv^-^^.^^ 
I.  e.  bodiet  tr  ipirita.  UiD  indeed  ia  oooiuanadait  dF  Mi  of 
dicfD ;  but  M  for  d^»,  wbicb  w  n^er  hoay  Qor  jplfil^,  X  ^faih* 
il  to  b«  ■  nonentdy  or  ittrfiu^  rtwl,  Uit  ■  utere  idtt  of  ^.«bul» 
vbtcb  we  are  Mont  to  j^ooaudBT,  onda^  tlw  form  V-  ^atlbiuff 
IbRg,  bnnd  uid  doep,  mtbout  aDlidilj.,  PMiiftpstheMj  '~' 
Amcrptioiu  uiw  by  oar  abitnctiag  aotne  propertiH  r 
from  Ibc  rat,  or  only  from  a  prejodice  oi'  miw«  ud  ,^ 
rioft,  uwe  ooncwio  jfut  ofdaiintMor*  ilwdow  tobaiwihl 
iKnmwoDi  of  length'  flnd  bf eadtfa,  utd  fkne?  it'  to  hH^.4Hf4 
■■d  moiioa  too,  ibougb  we  know  it  fa  pr^tef  ly  m^'htii^  ar  ■ 
mere  abaence  of  light. 

Aflcr  Hubstaitces,  ne  come  lOMBlid^' iiiodn  «|f  kutf,  and 
Itieseliave  also  tlieir  vanoui  kinds intowbkdithBy are ditthbittedi 
^z.  essential  and  accideiKnl,  prinoary  and  aMpadary*  WierHt 
ittit  adtiercut,  i.  e.  QiialilieK  mid  a^iunda,  and.Atwy  otban. 
Bui  ill  Logic  Uiey  arc-  treated  of  largely  ;  and  therebnl diaoiiia 
llie  reader  to  Logic,  part  1.  cliap,  2.  aect.  8  and  4. 

Chap.  XWl.—Of  Finxtt  and  Infinite. 

THE  idna  of  finite  and  infinite  come  next  to  be  conaidereJ 
by  ua. 

Fmilt  beings  are  those  which  are  limited  or  bounded  in  their 
Mtnrea,  their  parts,  their  quantity,  their  qualities,  their  powen 
and  operations,  or  their  duration.  Injiniie'a  that  which  ia  un- 
limited, and  hath  nu  bounds. 

When  tubtlances  are  called  finitt  or  infinite,  it  ia  chiefly  in 
respect  of  their  quantity,  or  in  reapect  of  their  powers.  All  aub- 
fltanees  are  in  this  Vense  finite  or  infinite  :  But  as  there  arc  some 
qualities  or  mode*  of  being  which  are  called  infinite  or  finite,  so 
there  are  aome  to  whidi  ndther  finite  nor  infinite  oan  properly 
agree:  We  apeak  of  knowledge,  goodness,  patience,  length, 
breadth,  &Ci  as  finite  or  infioite :  Bat  tliere  ia  no  such  thinj 
asaiinile  or. infinite  blue,  red  or  green;  no  finite  or  iofinha 
Kkeni-ss  betwieen  two  drops  of  rain :  There  is  no  finite  or  inA* 
nite  truth  in  a  propoaitiou,  nor  finite  or  infinite  croukedneaa  in  a 
•tick. 

The  universe  of  bodiet  is  finite  in  its  dimcnuons  or  quantity, 
as  well  as  eiery  single  body.  I  have  elsewhere  shewn,  tint  the 
supposed  ipaee  lieyond  the  world  is  prnbsbly  notliiog  at  all,  and 
therefore  not  properly  infinite  or  finite ;  thougli  we  ut'ten  speak 
vf  the  infinite  void  i  i.  e.  eni|Hiness  or  absence  of  beini;  every 
where  beyond  the  creation,  unbounded  by  any  realbeiii^:  Fur 
aa  nihility  may  be  called  the  limit  of  being,  ao  being  may  be  . 
aaid  to  limit  nihility. 
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The  idea  of  finite  belongs  to  ereated  spiriis  at  well  as  Ao- 
ts  ;  not  in  regard  of  quantity,  if  they  have  no  dimensions ; 
It  in  r^rd  of  their  qualities,  their  knowledge,  and  power, 
id  goodness,  and  all  their  operations,  for  all  these  are  confined 
certain  limits,  yet  they  are  allowed  to  have  an  everlasting  er 
(limited  duration,  i.  e.  with  regard  to  the  future,  or  a  parte 
ti,  though  not  with  regard  to  the  past,  or  a  parte  ante,  as  the 
tiools  speak ;  that  is,  though  they  may  have  do  end,  yet  they 
d  a  beginning. 

This  unlimited  duration  of  spirits  has  been  called  usually 
mortality  or  evitemity.  And  indeed  this  property  doth  really 
long  also  to  matter  considered  in  general  as  well  as  to  mind  ; 
'  however  variable  and  mortal  the  particular  forms  and  conipo- 
Ions  of  bodies  may  be,  yet  as  for  body  or  matter  itself  nothing 
d  destroy  or  annihilate  it  but  the  God  that  created  it. 

We  have  little  to  do  with  the  ideas  of  infinite,  but  in  our 
leqitions  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  our  natures,  in  our 
itemplations  of  God,  or  of  mathematical  quantities. 

How  far  the  duration  of  our  touts  is  infinite,  has  been 
prest. 

The  infinity  of  God  has  been  usually  distin^ished  into  the 
inity  of  his  essence,  or  his  duration,  or  his  attributes. 

1.  The  infinity  of  his  essence  or  presence  is  bis  immensity 
omnipresence  :  How  this  to  be  understood  concerning  bis  coo- 
iNisness  and  power  or  influence  rather  than  extension.  See  the 
I  chapter  of  time  and  place. 

2.  The  infinity  of  his  duration  is  his  externity,  without  begin- 
g  and  without  end,  a  parte  anti  as  well  as  a  parte  pdst.    See 

chapter  of  duration. 

3.  The  infinity  of  his  attributes  implies  that  his  knowledge 
1  his  power  have  no  bounds  ;  or  that  his  power,  knowledge, 
iness,  wisdom,  goodness,  are  infinite,  &c.  t.  e,  every  way  per- 
t  in  the  most  absolute  sense. 

When  we  consider  an  infinite  under  tliis  idea  of  actual  abso^ 
e  perfection^  it  may  be  counted  a  positive  idea ;  but  if  we  con- 
er  it  ^without  limits  it  is  negative :  Yet  some  refine  further, 
1  make  the  word  limit  a  n^acive  term,  because  it  denies  pro- 
^ss  or  increase,  and  thus  infinite  becomes  a  sort  of  positive 
a  again, 

Mr.  Locke  teaches  us  that  our  idea  of  infinite  is  not  a  com* 
ite  idea,  but  rather  an  idea  ever  growing  and  receiving  addi-* 
Ds ;  and  for  the  most  part  this  is  a  just  idea  of  it,  for  it  is  cer- 
n,  that  this  is  the  way  we  come  by  this  idea  at  first.  Yet  the 
a  of  an  actual  positive  infinite  directlv  contradicts  ibh  growing 
a,  for  it  supposes  all  addition  impossible.  We  are  finite  crea- 
es,  and  we  sopn  lose  ourselves  among  infinites. 


I'*rf«4*"'(< '^  pot  1.  i^Hli)<n*  b^iwcep  finite. ^ii(Iif|Gii^  for 
tl\e^y,  are  iwo  ct>r|lra)|ipto^y-  irfms  ;  indeliiule  llierctura  9,i»Iy^  ^ 
hpLtjs  uur  igWaiice  uf  (lie  li^DJu  of '4  "'V>S; 

[fi^iporliun  betHjRen  tl)^  part*  m;^  a  VHilw)^  bjtj,  beVf<^(|  fjfjijp  ii^ 
irtliuiie  tUere  ifij  ua  |ifi)j}tir(iof|. 

Yet  inBllipii)a;^icUnft  flfieiiMpies  ^aj,  in  i^fi/iUe/^  botl)  «[Ul} 

itature  any  actual  infinite  qiiaiility  of  cillier  kiud,  £jr.l|iere  tioo 
i^H^iiiUidv,  ibiireU  no  niijnb^rj  "']{J^il>  ?<*|>o<?t  rect^ivt;  addition, 
Ifl,  iliey  form  a  i>orl,nFit|i!itraclei1  uolp"  |j!^ '[?l?'!il^  '«"g>'>i  fe'^'d?!' 
<1f-l)(li,  of  iii^pite'  esieBBJon   apd   dLvisiliilil;^  and   rciMou   upoi^ 

llitii).  "  ' 

I'bcr^  is  ^lao  iiifijiilf.diipTOpgr'iQ^  fl*(ep  tliyt  tfc^t  of  c]|i|^. 
Jllies  aud  itiejr  ial|ailesiuiali|,  i.  e^,  sui^^  s^  Ifttitr,  do  Bi)if^  )>roi!«fM9f) 


'iHiejr  ify^fVc  apfiroxitaa^ionf  way  b^  jually  ruined  nipong 
lue  ever-grtfwipgidea^, 

Ghap.  XVIIIt^ — Cff  tuiturali   moral  mitd^mrtymat'  Btiogg  and 
Idtttt. 

THE  k^'4M^rt)H')^°  *)f  t^Kf*  Vbiott  I.stuU  U^c  notice  o( 
is,  into  naliiraj,  mqrat  and  trtifioial. 

^  exjfkeim  in  the  aniyeirse,' md  si^  (wbaiderett  u  fbrmedand 
oraaiDed  by  Ciodf  the  C!rMtor ;  iucl^  *re  bodtea,  tpiriti,  meiij 
bcf  Bta,  Ire^  fruil,  ttrvngbi  cpunlenuice,  Mnse,  re«MD,  fire,  air, 

TijjiV&c;,     ' 

'  Ttiou^  adme  of  tliMe  tre  produced  by  Mhen,  u  e^t  by  ■ 
Aen,  and  yruiV  froqi  a  tree,  yet  God  is  generally  cooaiderMl  aa 
iKe  aqlbor  of  a'lf  natural  beinga  ;  aiid  indeed  be  »  so  either  im- 
■nedi'atcTy  by  bTinaelf,  or  by  (be  lawa  of  nature,  which  be  ha* 
sfduoeit. 

jirtificiaf  beipgs  ^Te  made  by  the  contrivance  or  operattona 
of  men,  wli'e^er  tfiffy  are  of  a  mere  corporeal  nature,  lucli  as 
houm^  windowa,  pictures,  ilalntea,  'arm*,  garntentt,  viitiag, 
RiUBic,  an(|  i|ie  lariqus  utensila.of  life  ;  or  whether  they  relate 
more  to  tntellecluat muiert,  ks  wbrdi,  tcieuoea,  ritlea,  argumeum 
propositions,' Terse,  prose,  flte, 

^I'ote,  T^mugti  m  som^  natural  beinga  man  ia  aaid  to  be  lb« 
Qp^e  imnoediale  ^nlbor  or  cauae  of  tbem,  ktich  aa  w  father  of  bit 
ioH,  ^,  Bi^d  i^  all'a^tt/Eria^beinsa  whatsoever,  yet  iIm  power  iaf 
AnQreqchea  oply  to  what  ismcHfa/'in'them  ;  it  isQod  alone  caa 
u'alie  subslt/Hces,  for  that  ia  most  proiierjy  a  «:realion. 
*  Mvr^  beinei.  are  thme  Wbicb  beloiw  to  bebaiiutir,  coa- 
(tiict  and  t^Termnei^  of  inielli^eiitJtnrMiiarcB.  or  creaturea  eodneil 
with  freedom  of  will,  oonsiSeTed^ai' lyTiijfViHlier  obfigatioaa  lo  p«r>   J 
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liar  aetiont  or  abstinences  :  But  these  oonridered  as  moral  are 
y  modal ;  soch  are  law,  duty»  Tirtue,  irice,  sin»  righteousnesSy 
gment,  condemnation,  pardon,  reward,  punishment. 

As  beiuffs  have  been  thus  divided  into  natural^  artificial  and 
ralf  1  think  we  might  almost  in  the  same  manner  run  through 
the  sciences,  and  give  new  names  to  different  beings,  by  calling 
m  logical^  mathematical^  political^  S^c,  applying  these  names 
the  subjects  which  these  sciences  treat  of. 

1  confess  1  should  chuse  rather  to  call  them  d^erent  idcas^ 
\B  different  beingij  and  under  this  consideration  we  may  say 
ical  ideas  are  such  as  genus  and  species,  definition  and  syllo- 
m  :  Mathematical  ideas  are  length,  breadth,  a  cube,  a  circle, 
iltiplicatioo,  proportion,  &o.  Our  ideas  are  caUed  medicinal^ 
ten  we  discourse  of  $adoriJic$  and  boluses :  And  when  wa 
tak  of  kings,  subjects,  laws,  rebellion,  alliance,  treason,  &c. 
»e  are  political  tdeat ;  but  God,  holiness,  Christianity,  repent- 
^9  g^p^l  tnd  salvation  are  theological,  and  of  highest  import- 
Da  above  all  other  Unds  of  ideas. 
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Tctqbenoinporiatteetothe  worM  to  know  the  particalar  ooeaston  of  thto 
compotqre.  It  k  •ufBdent  to  say,  that  the  rade  draagbti  end  Bhetchcief 
it  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  letter  bare  been  so  f«r  honodred  bj  divhie|fraoe, 
as  to  sate  a  sonl  from  penshibg. 

The  nnmeromi  self-mnrders  whidi  we  read  m  onr  |Nit*eri  ef  ivMcty 
news,  inform  ds  that  the  tempter  is  not  asleep.  The  last  genenU  hHI  ttf  mor* 
tality  tells  as  of  ^hf-  nine  who  are  kttoirn  to  ha?e  destroyed  thMibltii  tito 
year  past ;  besides  seventy-ibttr  who  were  drowned,  and  fovty-tbliee  ute  were 
said  to  be  found  dead :  Now  amoii|f  these  hnndred  and  ierenteeii,  #ho  dm 
tell  how  many  might  be  dccessary  atodtothfeir  o^v  death,  thou^  stir?iftt|f 
rehuires  might  eoaceal  it  from  the  notice  of  th6  pnliHo  P  Tfaii  rery  WHJk  I 
hare  readfbnr  more.  Such  numbers  of  these  tragical  etenti  are  H  t»j  tti* 
happy,  yet  a  sensible  argument  thai  Satan  the  cniel  adrerAr^  ihJStM  idhNil 
through  every  street  of  tbb  great  citf  as  a  roaring  lion  sed^ittlf  #hdiif  M  iMy 
devour.  It  is  the  design  of  this  litde  treatise  to  dlMOter  the  hiAttllir  M^Mki 
pi  bis  temptatbus,  and  to  teach  mankind  how  tfciiy  miy  resiM  Mtkf  and  ie« 
finit  his  fatid  purpotes. 

I  grant  that  the  Sceptical  humodr  ind  growing  atheism  of  die  $^y  iridi 
the  disbelief  of  a  future  sUte  add  of  all  the  terrors  of  iuicfdier  wbiU,  arie  fS% 
profane  and  deadly  principles  which  influence  sdme  of  thoe  minahnnll  dUd 
murderous  practices. 

But  professed  atheism  and  infidelity  are  not  the  only  cavses.  Snidde  b 
often  owing  to  the  shameful  neglect  of  all  religion  eren  by  those  who  pretend 
to  believe  it,  and  to  their  strange  thoughtlessness  of  God  and  heaven  and 
liell.  The  wild  and  ungoverned  lusts  and  passions  of  mankind,  their  secret 
criminal  practices  and  shameful  iniquities  that  are  afraid  of  the  light,  the  fre- 
quent crosses  and  calamities  of  this  life,  their  raging  impatience  of  mind 
under  disappointments,  with  a  certain  horror  of  poverty  and  contempt  and 
ahame,  hurry  on  foolish  and  gfuilty  creatures  to  hide  themselves  in  desith  and 
the  grave.  Besides  all  this,  the  dark  and  sullen  complexion  and  the  gloomy 
melancholy  of  some  persons,  their  inward  uneasiness,  their  jealousies,  and 
fretful  disposition,  are  such  unhappy  circumstances  as  a  subtle  devil  improves 
for  his  own  pernicious  designs.  These  are  the  fatal  springs  of  such  tragical 
events  in  our  day :  These  are  the  dismal  seeds  of  many  a  bloody  harvest, 
which  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man  reaps  daily  amongst  us. 

May  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  lift  up  a  standard  against  the  destroyer, 
and  make  these  papers  useful  to  support,  defend  and  relieve  those  poor  de* 
luded  creatures,  who  are  worried  by  his  rage  and  ensnared  by  his  devices! 
And  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  every  secret  thing  shall  be  revealed,  naay 
this  discourse  appear  to  have  been  a  successful,  though  a  humble^instrnmeiit 
in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  of  God  for  the  deliverance  and  salvation  of  thoae  who 
have  been  tempted,  and  for  the  rescoe  of  many  asool  from  ycsanl  dmth.anA 
everlaating  bnmiags. 

Lis 


5S4  PREFACE. 

I  had  Mine  dMmglits  of  addiBgr  m  few  p«gM  al  the  €ad  ef  Aia  lioak 
eeniiagm  meUiiGholy  temper  of  ndiid,  whether  it  ariMt  from  the  dieortoi  «f 
SBtmaliiatQre,  orfroman  oneaey.aeteftlmghtirdatiiigtothbworld  erthe 
aeoct.  But  when  I  eameto  r^Vnw  what  BIr.  Timothy  Rogers  had  writlea 
on{hatanl^ect»apd|b«U|de.diacoiir«atbat|lr.  CliffM  had  oollected  out  of 
the  wiUoga  bf  the  late  eittlie&tBfrv  Rj^bairA  Baiter^  which  waa  recommend- 
ed by  ae? eral  miaistera,  I  fbiuid«it  needleaa  fbr  me  to  attempt  any  thing  fur- 
ther. In  those  treatises  the  read^.will.me^  with  ao  particalar  an  accoontof 
the  nature  of  this  affliction,  of  the  caoaes  of  it,  and  of  thoae  methods  i^ie- 
litf  as  flsay  be  lendevad  very  aenriceahle  thriragh  the  bteaaing  of  heaven  to 
thoae  who  are  lh«a  8flioted»  or  to  their  firienda  about  tiiem  who  are  eoneenwd 
.Ar  thenrwelfiwe.  And  may  thaae  metfaoda  prove  happily  aocceaafnt  Ibrtfaar 
nlief !  That  by  the  divine  aide  of  providenoe  and  grace  they  may  be  preaMaai 
^topoil  a»diamal<«Dd  moorafola  deaths  whenla  aorviving  friaada  can  find  Gula 
.capibrtoc  ,hope»  hot  what  arifNO  from  the  former  rel^iona  life  of  thoae  oa- 
^k9^9iy  fliWw^^-  mm!  die  apparent  .^mptoma  of  preaent  diatractioa. 
.  .  Tbaagh  aiieii  themes  aa  thaae  aie  not  a  very  deligfatfal  entertaiomoit 
.«dierlo.him  that  vritaa  or  reada»  yet  the  oakmitona  and  wretched  cirenm- 
0mem  both  of  i^nrii  aadapiritfai  this  feeble  and  dangecona  atate  of  frailtj, 
iaift^nd  temptatton,  nakapwdi  diaeonraea  neceaaary  at  some aeasona  to pra- 
ventthe'raia  of  mankind.  O  Ueoaed  atate  of  sonis  in  'the  npper  woiM  whs 
are  released  from  this  body  of  sin  and  death,  and  enjoy  aglorioos  and  snblinie 
aecnrity  from  all  the  mischievous  influences  of  the  tempter:  Though  we  dsie 
aot  cut  the  ^read  of  oar  own  lives,  nor  fly  from  our  present  state  of  trial  till 
aor  Creator  appoint  the  day  of  our  deliverance,  it  is  yet  our  duty  and  oar 
interest  to  get  our  souls  weaned  daily  from  all  the  scenes  of  thii 
lower  world,  since  we  know  we  must  shortly  leave  them.  Let  us  labour 
chearfully  here  on  earth  in  the  various  servicea  of  God  and  men,  but  with 
our  spirits  so  attempered  to  the  business  and  the  bleasedne«s  of  heaven,  that 
we  may  as  chearfully  obey  the  divine  summons,  and  pasa  tbe  important 
ef  death  w'^b  boly  serenity  and  triumph.    Ameo« 

LoNPOM,  Janvart  28,  1726-6. 


A   DEFENCE 

AOAINST  THE 

TEMPTATION  TO  SELF-MURDER. 


Section  I. — The  Unlawfalness  of  it  displayed. 

vV  HEN  an  atheist  is  tempted  to  destroy  himselfi  he  has  no 
oncern  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no,  for  he  knows  of  no  law  nor 
ower  that  can  reach  to  punish  him.  Snch  m  wretch  doth  not  be- 
eve  there  is  any  other  world  to  receive  him  when  he  dies  out  of 
his,  nor  any  God  there  to  call  him  to  account.  He  supposes  his 
oul  vanishes  into  air,  and  his  dust  is  safe  from  ven^ance. 
]1iese  are  the  sentiments  of  atheism  ;  and  vile  and  irrational  as 
tiey  are,  yet  they  are  the.only  principles  that  can  give  any  toler« 
ble  colour  or  pretence  for  seif-morder. 

But  if  a  man  believes  there  is  a  God  that  made  him,  if  be 
iclieves  his  soul  is  ifnm6rtal,  and  that  bis  Creator  has  ordained 
:  to  dwell  in  a  human  body  for  a  season,  and  to  pass  a  state  of 
robation  there  in  order  to  eternal  reward  or  punisnment,  surely 
liis  man  must  confess  himself  accountable  to  God  hereafter  for  all 
is  conduct  here  :  And  one  wonld  think  such  a  person  should 
ever  doubt,  whether  the  destruction  of  his  body  by  his  own 
ands,  and  the  wilful  dismission  of  his  soul,  were  a  cnme  or  no. 
Itpecially  if  he  profess  to  believe  his  bibl^,  one  would  wonder  he 
>uld  ever  imagine  it  an  innocent  thing  for  him  to  do  violence  ta 
imself,  and  to  shed  his  own  blood.  But  the  follies  of  mankind 
re  amazing,  and  the  strange  turns  of  thought  under  the  deceit- 
il  impressions  of  the  tempter  are  unaocountable.  Poor  deluded 
*eatures  are  first  tempted  to  hope,  that  they  shall  put  an  end  to 
leir  present  sorrows  by  a  wilful  death,  then  they  wink  their  eyet 
gainst  the  glaring  guilt  of  it,  and  try  to  persuade  themselves 
lat  it  is  no  sin. 

Some  persons  have  been  so  hardy  as  to  reason  upon  this 
Mnt,  and  to  argue  that  self-murder  has  nothing  criminal  in  it. 
traoge,  that  hell  and  destruction  should  have  advocates  among 
e  sons  of  men  !  that  death  should  have  such  accomplices  in  the 
nd  of  the  living !  But  since  it  has  been  so,  let  us  plead  against 
lem  in  the  name  of  tiie  living  Hod  ;  let  us  try  whether  wecan- 
>t  by  tlio  force  of  reasoning  drawn  from  the  word  of  God,  as 
ell  as  from  the  light  of  nature,  make  it  appear  with  bright  evi- 
^nce,  timt  suicide  or  self-destruction  is  prohibited  by  the  divine 
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kwt  both  taitural  and  revealed;  tbat  il uududei aggmvefad nft 
itt  the  nature  of  it ;  and  ooBaequeotly  thai  the  peram  who  mm 
oomout  tUaeriniei  itaoda  expoaed  to  aeYcre  aod  teniUe  jmmk 
aieote  in  the  inTuiUe  worjkL 

I.  Coottder  that  tiie  g^reat  God,  the  Maker  of  all  tUon, 
ima  asiumed  to  Umaaif  tiM.pavet  akl  leiddi|i  of  life  aad  dea& 
«<  IkiUand  make  alive  ;**  Deut.  zxsi.  W.  It  ia  lio  aeoda  oi 
into  Mm  world,  and  he  expaate  4hat  we  thooM  watt  hb  willla 
aend  oa  oat  of  it  Hat  not  our  Creator  formed  oa  with  iofiaite 
wisdom,  and  planed  ua  bf  prwideBao  to  dot  onr  paria,  fluaotria 
our  poits,  and  fulfil  tome  tervioe  finr  him  in  this  part  of  hie  domin- 
|ifaa?  Hoe  h^nel  a-rigbltodetarmiaothetimoof  onroolinn 
npce  h^Ot  and  the  oMiment  ojf  our  renMiali?  la  il  mk  an  iom^ 
^  of  tbat  divine  rifhi  aad  prerogative,  if  we  wi|l  appoint  Iha 
^e  Cmt  ouraelvea  wiUmi  hia  order  and  oootrarf  to  the  ralee  he 
paa  given  ua  for  our  govemmeol  I  Where  ia  hia  Bceaoe  fiir  anf 
man  to  diMttea  himeelf  ?  A  qdriti  wim  ia  ordained  to  dwoft  in 
(eahi^  wlial  wauraai  hnabo  to  deetowj  thai  Aeeh  at  hia  own.pbn- 
fDte»  to  qiut  ilia  appoinled  atatioain.thia  vunhle  worlds  and  la 
moe  hts  way  into  God*a  invliiUe  doinQiiona,  before  ho  ohtnin  the 
leave  of  his  Maker  ?  Or  dares  be  do  this  at  a  venture,  aooord- 
ing  to  his  own  capricious  humour  without  a  warrant  from  on  high  ? 

Can  a  soldier  who  is  fixed  in  his  post,  though  il  rain  and 
blow  at  midnight,  forsake  bis  guard  before  his  General  pemut  i 
Can  such  a  faithless  centinel  expect  any  tiring  imt  firowns  sad 
death  from  the  General  ?  Ia  it  excuse  enourii  to  say,  *^  I  broke 
tlie  orders  of  my  superior  because  it  rained  r*  Wliat  a  piece  of 
shameful  cowardico  is  this  ?  And  dares  a  soul  tbat  is  placed  by 
its  Creator  to  act  in  a  human  body  „  dismiss  itself  and  fly  from  its 
appointed  station,  as  fiur  aa  the  distance  of  two  worlds^  and  yet 
ho])e  for  approbatiou  ?  Dares  such  a  soul  run  from  its  post,  iuto 
the  immediate  presence  of  its  sovereign  Lard,  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  say,  *^  I  have  fled  from  my  post  because  I  found  it 
troublesome,  1  liave  done  it  indeed  without  leave,  and  yet  1  ex- 

Eect  a  reward  ?"  May  not  such  a  wretch  rather  justly  expect  to 
e  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  and  be 
doomed  to  suffer  eternal  penalties  without  mercy  and  without 
hope? 

Perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  ^*  There  is  no  want  of  courage 
discovered  in  self-murder :  And  that  it  was  not  accounted  cow* 
ardice,  but  a  noble  instance  of  fortitude  in  many  of  the  heathea 
heroes,  who  put  an  eud  to  their  lives  with  their  own  bands^  on 


various  occasions/* 


Answer.  Concerning  the  heathens  who  destroyed  themselves, 
I  shaJl  speak  in  another  place.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  ssy 
this,  that  whatsoever  degrees  of  courage  a  mistaken  fanc^  msy 
ascribe  to  those  ancients,  I  must  confess  I  am  of  a  very  diSereai 


\ 
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inioQ  coDcerniDg  the  suicides  id  our  day  :  The  sttribution  of 
J  honour  to  a  self-iuurderer  has  but  little  reason  or  justice  in 
at  anj  time,  when  it  is  thoroughly  exafniAed  :  And  perhaps 
ch  a  bare  supposition  may  administer  too  much  fuel  to  so  dread- 
a  temptation,  rather  than  quench  the  sparks  of  it. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  tlie  uneasy  and  impatient  man  has 
t  courage  enough  to  bear  the  arrows  of  adverse  providence ; 
t  has  not  firmness  of  mind  sufRcient  to  stand  the  shock  of  sick- 
as  or  pain ;  or  perhaps  his  heart  has  not  resolution  enough  to 
dure  the  thoughts  of  poverty  or  contempt ;  he  is  frighted  at 
9  sounds  of  reproach  and  infamy  ;  he  turns  bis  back  and  flies 
nn  the  scene  of  battle,  when  poverty  or  shame  stare  him  in  the 
ae :  Or  perhaps  the  mere  imaginary  terrora  which  himself  haa 
iaed,  put  him  to  flight ;  and  because  he  cannot  set  far  enough 
HB  them  in  this  world,  he  throws  himself  headlong  from  the 
ige  of  life,  and  leapa  into  the  world  of  spirits. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  point  of  coofage  in  this  practice,  it  is 
I  impioos  and  diabolical  one :    It  is  a  filshing  into  the  presence 

an  almighty  and  dreadful  God,  to  tell  him  face  to  race,  that 
lU  have  quitted  the  station  he  bath  appointed  yon,  that  you 
ive  broken  his  commission,  you  have  disobeyed  Ins  orders,  and 
41  expect  his  sentence  for  eternhy.  This  is  tremendous  courage 
deed  ;  and  an  outrageous  fit  of  impious  rashness.    All  the  rest 

mere  weakness  of  mind ;  it  is  egregioui  cowardice  mingled 
itb  extreme  Iblly. 

II.  Consider  the  express  prohibitiona  of  murder  in  the 
Brd  of  God,  and  the  frequent  occasional  and  severe  denan- 
itions  of  God's  wrath  agauMt  murderers  in  various  parts  of 
ripture. 

The  sixth  command  offers  itself  with  bright  evidence  to  bis 
rvice;  Exodus  xx.  13.  <<  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  orthoushalt 
I  no  murder,"  that  is,  thou  shalt  not, take  away  the  life  of  man. 

You  will  say,  "  I  may  hav^  power  and  right  to  take  Away 
y  own  lire,  though  I  must  not  take  away  my  neighbour's."  I 
iswer, 

First f  Tlie  command  is  expressed  in  ceneral  terms,  which 
elude  both  ourselves  and  our  neighbours :  Now  there  is  no  sub- 
qucnt  limitation  of  it  only  to  our  neighbour  either  in  the  word 
f  God,  or  in  the  reason  of  things  ;  and  vtrbo  has  given  you 
ithority  to  limit  it  ? 

The  rest  of  the  commands  of  the  second  table  which  are 
ipable  of  being  referred  to  ourselves,  do  as  much  exclude  the 
one  practices  against  ourselves,  as  against  our  neighbours.  1 
lUst  not  commit  adultery  with  another  person,  nor  must  I  defile 
lyself  with  aduUery.  I  must  not  bear  false  witness  against  my 
eighbour,  nor  must  I  speak  a  false  thing  about  or  against  my» 
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>m  » |MnBt,.l  mnt  not  doujr  utnf.M'diibooour  ay^mn 
aorpireqtudiuiotar  iatbaafht  of  cUldrea.  I^olw  Nocf 
oMrtelTet^.u  w^  u  our  veighboun  ye  bkcv  iQto  coandantM 
inall  IbeiecomaitBdk,  wbcre».oever  it  U  pqa^le'fn  tlie  mUtan 
■  of  the  Ibiilf  ,  I  tfaink  the  tlealructioA  of  our kItci  u  well  u  oTav 
»«igbbotin  M  eqoiHy  forbiddcH  by  the  sU(h  aommtnil. 

/niiMthw.liw  Kcures  Ibe  Ufe  of  every  nun,  wooua  ii)4 
ebiki  in  ths  world,  wlm  have  not  forfeiied  tbeir  live*  to  IbepiA- 
liejurtiott'bywDW  cmiiul  crime  :  And  efeu  tbeoU  u  only  tbi 
.publfo  o6biert  or  tba  person  autborizei)  by  tbe  law  of  Uw  Itn^ 
wbo  hat  right  to  ttka  away  Ifao  lite  of  ibu  orimiiwl. 

Secondly,  I.uiwar,  The  i^fury  jbiliidden  in  A*  uxtt 
flomimnd  dooe  not  only  renoh  to  tbo  penob  wbo  ia  ■loin,  .but  to 
bie  ffieiHle,  Ue  rdatioiit,  hie  oonntry,  mad  the  canawHty.  to 
whidi  he  bdong*.  It  it  upon  tUe  ■ooouut  obialy  that  faiiaiM 
PMiRltiet  M*  eaDexed  to  murder  by  awBf  beoaifM  UMooaunanity 
M  hereby  dqirifed- of  a  incmb«-,  or  the  priooe  (^  ,«  eu^jeM,  and 
fbo  VHioua  perto  of  Ibit  oommnnity  ere  depriml  of  a  helper. 
It  ie  alio  upon  tbi*  accuunt  oi  the  iniiiry  aone  to  our  fellaii- 
ereaturea,  tbat  God  luut  appuinted  blood  to  be  repaid  with  blood, 
as  be  ii  the  aovereign  guardian  of  buman  society. 

Now  1  would  aak.  Whether  the  same  ii^ury  is  not  doue  to 
our  friend*,  oar  kindred  and  our  country,  if  we  munler  ouraelvc^ 
ai  if  another  hand  murdered  us  r  Yea  surely,  and  in  aome  re- 
spects a  greater  injury  too,  eapecially  to  our  friends,  as  sball 
appear  hereafter. 

But  besides  all  this,  tbe  injury  reaches  to  God  our  Creator; 
it  is  he  has  appointed  to  each  person  liia  statioD  in  this  world 
for  tone  apecial  service  to  himself  aa  well  as  to  our  felluw-crea- 
lurea.  And  aa ,  another  man  must  not  injure  and  affroat  oor 
Crearur  by  remoTiog  ut  from  this  station,  so  odlber  must  we  do 
it  ourselves. 

It  ia  not  fiar  any  man  to  aay,  "  I  can  be  of  no  aervioe  to  God 
or  man  in  this  world  ;  I  am  rather  a  burtb<.>n  to  Ibe  earth,  a 
piece  of  usHess  lumber ;  therefore  I  throw  myself  out  of  Ibe 
way."  But  can  you  tell  for  what  servines  God  has  reserved  you  t 
Are  you  one  of  his  roundl  I  Do  you  know  what  future  eienO 
may  ariae,  wherein  you  may  be  made  use  of,  if  not  in  an  active 
manner,  yet  at  least  in  a  passive  nay,  to  csrry  on  aome  part  of 
tbe  divine  scheme  of  providence  t.  Nuw  for  tbia  reasoo  no  sort 
of  murder  is  permitted,  that  so  no  inau  may  be  cut  off  from  all 
Cfture  and  possible  capacities  of  service  to  God  or  bit  felloir- 
creatures.  Ood  baa  not  made  any  man  a  judge  in  his  own  case, 
to  determine  for  himself  concerning  bis  own  life  and  usefuloen 
in  (^position  to  the  general  seme  bolb  of  nature  aod  acriptarpi 
and  tbe  mmattat  Judganat  of  divioo  u  well  aa  bnuan  laws. 
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Since  therefore  all  the  iDJuriee  that  I  have  mentioned  agtinst 
od  and  man  are  committed  by  the  murder  of  ohc'n  self  as  well 
one^a  neig^hbour,  it  has  pleased  God  severely  to  prohibit  all 
urder,  and  he  has  fixed  the  sixtli  commandment  in  the  tablo 
his  moral  law,  wlicre  it  stands  like  a  cannon  planted  with 
en  month  against  the  man  tjiat  dares  such  a  public  and  spread- 
er injury  to  Uod  and  man.  It  is  a  piece  of  divine  artillery 
arged  with  eteriisl  death.  I  John  iii.  15.  *^  No  murderer 
tb  eternal  life  abiding  in  him/'  that  is,  has  no  right  to  eternal 
e,  for  he  has  not  the  principles  or  seeds  of  it  in  his  heart ;  and 
?n  surely  eternal  death  belongs  to  him,  and  must  be  his 
rtion. 

Another  prohibition  of  murder  is  found,  among  the  first  laws 
It  God  gave  to  the  new  race  of  men  after  the  flood  ;  Geu.xx. 
**  Whosoever  bheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
shed,  for  In  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.'*  I  confess 
ere  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  precisely  in  what  sense 
i  nuist  take  the  image  of  God  in  this  place  ;  For  the  moral 
age  of  God  which  consisted  in  righteousness  and  holiness  was 
It  by  the  fall,  whereas  that  part  of  the  divine  image  which 
mds  here  as  an  argument  against  the  destruction  of  man  is 
pjKiscd  to  continue  in  his  fallen  estate. 

Shall  we  then  suppose  it  has  a  reference  to  the  erect  posture 
his  body,  or  the  shape  and  figure  of  mankind,  in  which  God 
ight  appear  to  our  first  parents  ?  Then  murder  is  forbid  upon 
is  account  because  it  destroya  the  boNoorable  figure  and  cha- 
cter  of  human  nature,  whereby  it  is  superior  to  all  brutal  ani* 
sis,  anil  whereby  it  was  dignified  either  by  the  appearance  of 
od  the  Father,  or  rather  his  son  Jesus  Christ  in  it :  Now  this 
ason  stands  firm  against  the  destruction  of  ourselves  as  well  as 
others. 

Or  does  it  mean  the  dominion  of  man  over  brute  creatures, 
herein  lie  bears  some  unage  or  resemblance  of  God's  dominion 
'er  this  lower  world  ?  But  that  reaches  not  beyond  this  life, 
id  therefore  there  is  an  end  put  to  this  dominion,  to  this  part 
the  divine  image,  by  all  mnrder,  whether  of  others  or  of  our- 
Ives. 

Or  shall  we  say,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man  ii 
at  image  of  God  which  is  here  designed  l  Now  tliough  the 
ul  cannot  be  sisin,  yet  by  murder,  an  immortal  creature  is  sent 
to  a  certain  and  determined  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  for  a 
ng  eternity,  and  the  great  God  will  not  sufier  any  man  to  take 
)on  him  to  send  an  immortal  soul  into  so  awfol  an  estate  on  a 
dden,  an^l  by  the  mere  caprices  of  his  own  will :  And  there- 
re  he  hath  required  blood  for  blood  :  and 'since  be  hath  ap« 
>inted  that  man  should  execute  that  seoteoce  on  the  murderer 
another  man  in  this  world,  we  have  abundaat  ceaiimvi  Vci  ^^V\t.n^ 
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tlmt  he  will  take  ctre  io  execute  bis  own  just  Tetigetiice  (ipon  t 
self-murderer  in  the  inTitible  world,  Ibough  he  haih  p«t  hiiDMlf 
init  of  the  reach  of  humalb  vengeance. 

Or  suppose  after  all  I  have  not  hit  upon  the  exact  sense  of 
the  image  of  Gtod  in  this  place,  yet  this  is  very  certwo,  that  let 
the  image  of  God  signify  what  it  will,  this  image  is  as  naudi  is« 
iured  by  the  murder  of  one's  self,  as  by  the  murder  of  one'i 
neiglibour,  and  therefore  the  prohibition  stands  in  the  same  force 
against  both. 

III.  Consider  that  our  Saviour  lumself  when  be  had  a  body 
prepared  for  him  by  the  Father,  and  was  sent  into  the  world, 
seems  to  acknowledge  that  as  he  stood  in  the  rank  of  men,  be 
had  not  |>owcr  or  authority  to  lay  down  his  own  life,  but  by  the 
commandment  of  God  his  Father.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  special 
and  peculiar  commission,  that  he  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life 
as  well  as  power  to  take  it  again,  neither  of  which  other  mortsb 
are  invested  with ;  John  x.  18.  **  I  lay  down  my  life  of  myself; 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  1  have  power  to  take  it  again: 
This  commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father."  The  origi- 
nal word  for  power  is  Ift^is,  which  signifies  right  or  authoritj, 
which  he  derived  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  divine  commissioo. 
Otherwise  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  used  all  his  native  power 
and  skill  to  have  saved  himself  from  the  hands  of  bis  enemies. 
Now  if  our  Saviour  himself  considered  merely  as  man,  and  ab- 
stracted from  his  divine  nature,  had  not  a  right  to  dispose  of  bi^ 
own  life  at  pleasure,  without  divine  commission,  certainly  no 
other  man  may  claim  this  right. 

IV.  Consider,  that  had  this  practice  been  lawful,  all  the 
pious  persons  from  Adam  to  this  day,  who  had  been  plunged 
into  extreme  distress  and  anguish  of  mind  or  body  in  this  world, 
miglit  have  relieved  themselves  by  (his  method  ;  all  the  martyrs 
and  confessors  of  scripture  who  were  stoned,  who  were  sawn 
asunder,  who  were  put  into  lions'  dens,  who  were  scourged  snd 
tortured,  seem  to  be  guilty  of  great  folly,  if  they  themselves 
might  lawfully  have  put  an  end  to  their  miseries  by  this  shorter 
method  :  And  the  honours  that  the  bible  casts  upon  these  men 
are  vain  honours,  if  they  endured  these  terrible  trials,  when  they 
might  have  esca])ed  them  all  without  guilt  or  transgre^^sioo. 

Let  it  be  noted  also,  that  many  good  men  of  old  have  earn- 
estly  wished  to  die,  particularly  Elijah,  Job,  Jeremiah,  &c.  but 
not  one  of  them  durst  indulge  a  thought  of  procuring  death  to 
themselves,  as  being  under  the  most  certain  impressions  of  the 
horrible  and  crying  im))iety  of  such  a  practice  :  The  utmost  ef- 
forts they  made  toward  it  was  to  pray  God  to  release  them, 
but  they  never  dared  to  attempt  their  own  release. 

V.  Consider  wliat  sort  of  men  they  have  been  who  are  re- 
corded  in  scripUire  v^ts  \MAK*>svut&^T^\^.     Mvitho^)heI,  a  false  trai« 
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,  Vfho  counselled  Absalom  to  rebel  against  his  father  David. 
ul»  a  bloody  man,  \\[\o  tbrsoi)k  God  and  was  forsaken  of  Go<l. 
nri,  a  most  wicked  king^  of  Israel,  and  Juda9,  who  betrayed 
r  blessed  Savioar,  &c.  Good  men  may  be  tempted  sorely  in 
s  matter,  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  have  been  given  up  to 
iDply  with  the  temptation. 

You  will  readily  reply,  <' but  what  was  Samson?  Is  lie 
i  numbered  among  the  ancient  and  sacred  heroes  who  lived 
d  died  in  faith  ;  Heb.  xi.  32.  And  did  he  not  destroy  himself 
getber  with  the  Philistines  when  he  pulled  down  the  house 
ion  their  heads  ?  And  was  not  this  done  also  with  design  and 
lolution,  when  he  said,  ^^  let  me  die  with  the  Pliilistines  V* 

Answer  I.  It  is  evident  the  apostle  in  that  chapter  is  reckon- 
r  up  all  the  glorious  eflTects  of  faith,  whether  it  be  faith  of 
iracl^  which  may  be  found  with  sinners,  or  fiuth  which  aocom-* 
nies  salvation  and  belongs  only  to  the  saints.  Now  there  is 
ry  Uttle  of  the  character  of  a  saint  that  belongs  to  Samson 
:ber  in  his  life  or  in  his  de%th.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
on  bifQ»  Indeed,  as  a  spirit  of  miracles,  for  the  deliverance  of 
rael  from  oppression,  but  his  life  seems  to  be  stained  with  many 
iilie$ :  and  m  ibe  moment  of  his  death  he  desired  to  be  avenged 
the  PbiUstines  for  his  two  eyes:  So  that  we  find  little  or 
Ihilig  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  him,  which  the  apostle 
aoriMS ;  GqI  v.  23.  *^  Gentleness,  goodness,  meekness^  tern- 
raMe,''  &c. 

3.  If  it  sliould  be  granted  that  Samson  had  religion  and 
rtae  enough  in  him  to  be  called  a  good  man,  yet  as  the  other 
;eivis«a  of  his  miraculous  strength  were  performed  under  the 
BueAce  of  the  spirit,  or  by  inspiration,  so  we  may  suppose  that 

his  death  be  had  a  divine  call,  or  inspiration,  as  he  had  cer« 
inly  miraculous  aid,  to  destroy  the  Pliilistines,  though  he  him- 
If  fell  with  them  ;  and  though  it  must  be  confessed  there  was 
nu3^t|ire  of  bis  own  sinful  revenge  in  bis  heart,  yet  the  Spirit 

God  might  dictate  that  action  in  general,  thougli  not  as 
ingled  with  hia  owq  revenge.  Now  since  this  was  done  by  a 
ecial  divine  commission,  it  cannot  be  drawn  by  us  into  an  ex« 
nple  for  our  imitation. 

Well,  if  suKidc  cannot  be  justified  by  the  examples  of  scrip- 
re*  yott  wiU  try  what  the  Roman  and  Greek  historians  can  do 
wards  it.  Perliaps,  you  will  say,  *'  Surely  had  it  been  so 
iminal  an  action,  the  great  and  wise  men  of  antiquity  would 
3t  have  indiilgcd  the  practice  of  it,  nor  would  their  names  have 
(en  enrolled  among  the  sons  of  honour.  But  we  find  Curtius 
id  Cato,  Brutus  and  Otlio,  and  others  wlio  destroyed  them* 
ilves,  celebrated  as  men  of  virtue,  as  noble  patriots,  and  great 
irooMf  even  on  ihe  account  of  their  death  as  well  as  their  life.** 

jintwer^  Alas,  to  what  purpose  should  a  christian  dte  tha 
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licalhoni  to  jtiilrfy  ttmt  nliich  llic  scripture  fbrMds  ?  Tbcy  lift' 
very  Utile  knotvlcitge  of  tUe  true  Qai\,  vt^ry  dark  anil  duubtM 
noticcK  of  ilipir  duly  lo  ilieir  Creator,  to  tlieinselvcD,  atid  lu  itinr 
li'tlotv-cri^aiiireii :  And  iliaue-h  the  lig'lit  of  nature  nouM  Iibh 
taught  (Iipm  bcilLT  Imtl  tlicy  doty  and  carefully  consulted  it,  yr( 
it  is  ovidciii  liiat  llicy  actually  mistook  their  duty  in  mauy  n- 
atanees  llml  Wvre  ebvioiia  enuu<:ti'to  GDoiinon  rcnM>n.  Tliej 
imagined  that  the  destruction  of  ■  tyrant,  the  jireservation  tl 
ibeir  veOtHrft'Ot  UM-tbim  kaotKir-^-ttae^'oWB  aatiMH  artt* 
^arrf (rf  tlMir  KalMFiiiMinl  virtueaf-WH  Mittcigat  to  Bnei 
and  wmrtil^-aiiiiotttoy  piMltiti'<rtniwa<»r.     *'<>'       -^'        'i: 

irtniiiHl  MiMtf>>MM  b«rnn4'tMMMd»etf  hftqAitNt.  ^n^ 
^1  IMli  tbetr  iMn  itfttdt  iih»>ttldb4erMli»w«'«Mrfy  (Mr 
ottta  fcfBbhiaip^iWMrtt  rfhoBOitW'  thif  ittoiW jwnlar'  Ifc  WiliJi 
i)f  maitkind  fa  orier  lo  enlTg^'i^fcle  bi>hiiJ»<<  mw|lht,  aad^ihr 
the  i;lury  of  iheirkio^or  of  tbeir  nitin«^:  It  irai  oowoaritr 
llitl  men  of  ancfa  priadplei  ahould  imbnis  their  buida  in  tWr 
'own  blood  iinder  tlie  inflaeitce  of  aucfa  >ort  of  roofivcs  smI  pf» 
l«iien.  Beaidnitiitj  they%ereaniin«led  with  tba  cxpeatBtMl 
of  faoiG  afliT  death  :  liDmortal  mtmory  tod  renuwn  -wtn  Iha 
rewards  of  wliBt  Ihey'calkd  heroio  Mliona.  And  thna  tbv  ha*- 
fhViiN  tiiigtit  ^dry  in  ihcir  own  aharfe,  hut  they  are  nottetvp 
^  our  guidcB  or  pattemt.  A  otariatian  must  regolate  UtirhDla 
conduct  by  the  law  of  his  God,  by  tlie  rulea  of  the  go^M),  by  the 
view*  and  hopeaaod  feara  of  eternal  rewanU  or  paoUdnneati, 
nhidi  aie  revealed  to  him  io  a  diTtDW  Ugfac 

Let  H  be  considered  jret  farther,  that  the  notiTea,  bj  irtueh 
mmt'  of  Ihrsc  heathen  heroes  were  drawn  to  Bclf>dea(niLtiOii,  an 
Kuctiaa  scanc  ever  come  into  the  question  now-a-days,  and  do 
by  no  mcuRs  respect  men  in  the  ordinary  aituation  of  bmnaD  life. 
Which  of  i)!i  haa  any  view  or  hope  or  preteDce  to  beneflt  tboa- 
■anda  by  our  deatli  ?  To  save  a  nation  from  civil  war  f  To  dt* 
K*er  our  eoiinlry  from  the  anger  <rf  God  and  a  peatilenoe  by 
'  4(I'iTHig  ourseUes  aa  a  saerifice  ?  To  link  in  one  nitn  with  the 
bhertira  of  a  utale,  whlcli  we  ounelvci  hare  loii|'  aopported?— 
Tliese  are  the  excuses  that  are  made  for  tboae  anrient  heaUMM^ 
and  covered  iheir  tiAmet  frbm  iafadiy  in  audi  a  bloody  action. 
Tba  Itistory  of  these  men,  and  the  honour  done  ibeni  by  pagaa 
Kriiera,  can  give  no  mannec  of  tanctioD  to  those  meoD  and  ndi- 
coluiis  molivea  wbioh  are  the  occasioiia  ai  sdf-murder  in  onr 
meekly  uews-papera,  ia  the  present  ago.  The  Romaiia  tbeia- 
aelves  would  have  made  a  jeat  of  those,  who  pretended  to 
iiiiilale  tliese  Ibeir  heroes,  without  beieg  plaieed  hi  the  aamectr- 
•uinsiHiioes,  or  having  et|oal  naotives;  and,  aa  a  modero  writer 
well  expresses  it,  "  i^hould  any  maa  now  have  it  inhis  powct 
.  tp  actjuaint  the  ghoit  of  Cato  yr  Bru^s  that  Ihevf  WM  a  cooatrj 
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men  often  deliberately  and  coolly  dispatch  tbemtelTeSi 
ntarily  flee  out  of  life  ;  one  because  his  mistress  is  not 
ls  to  his  passion  ;  another,  because  his  sordid  loTe  of 
as  been  disappointed  ;  another,  because  he  has  dissipated 
s  fortune  in  the  most  dissolute  and  abandoned  luxury  and 
ery ;  another,  because  his  scheme  for  adTancement  to 
las  been  dashed  to  |iieces  ;  another,  because  in  the  roiflst 
Is  of  money,  he  is  terrified  with  the  dread  of  future  want  ; 
2rs,  perha|i8,  because  the  weather  lies  heavy  upon  them, 
wind  blows  from  an  unfavourable  corner :  And  should 
acquainted,  that  in  all  these  cases,  their  names  and  their 
;s  are  ap|>ealed  to  ;  what  would  they  say  ?  They  would 
it  a  country  of  madmen  and  fools,  and  lament  their  own 
be  cited  for  the  justification,  or  excuse  of  odious,  base 
eemly  actions,  which  have  nu  pretence  worthy  of  a  maD| 

them. 

Tot  that  I  am  at  all,**  say^  this  writer,  **  desiring  to  justify 
eat  men  themselves.  On  the  contrary  many  things  might 
1  against  those  ancients,  even  u|>on  their  own  scheme, 
principles  of  reason.  If  I  iihould  say  that  the  death  of 
IS  a  mixture  of  impatience  and  pride ;  that  he  ought  in 
lis  country  to  have  reserved  himself  for  a  better  oppor- 
f  serving  it ;  that  it  is  probable,  from  the  events  which 
I,  that  he  might  afterwards  have  been  an  instrument  of 
it ;  that  he  rashly,  and  in  a  passion,  judged  of  what  he 
)t  well  judge  of,  that  it  was  a  sullen  pride  of  heart  not 
I  to  live,  because  in  one  trial,  his  cause  had  not  been  suc- 
and  that  a  true  greatness  of  soul  had  been  more  seen, 
accepting  his  life,  if  that  had  been  necessary,  at  the 
f  the  man,  in  whose  power  omnipotent  providence  or  fate, 
e  believed  irresistible,  had  put  it :  Aud  this  would  be 
refute  upon  the  principles  of  any  philosophy.'* 

light  add  yet  further,  that  thougii  some  of  the  philoso- 
noQfr  the  heathens  did  allow,  yet  the  best  of  them  did 
condemn  this  practice,  as  a  rash  forsaking  the  station  in 
he  providence  of  thei)r  gods  had  placed  men.  Though 
argued  particularly  on  this  head  already,  yet  in  this 
cannot  forbid  myself  the  pleasure  of  citinff  the  strong 
ions  of  some  of  these  heathens  against  self-murder,  as 
e  agreeably  represented  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  hi^ 
ie  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  Proposition 
t. 

He  that  sent  us  into  the  world,  and  alone  knows  for  how 
le  he  appointed  us  our  station  here,  and  when  we  have 
all  the  business  he  intended  we  should  do,  can  alono 
irhen  it  is  fit  for  us  to  be  taken  hence,  and  has  alone  an* 
to  dismiss  and  discbarge  us.    This  reasoning  has  been 
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mdmirably  appliod  by  Plato,  Cicero,  and  olhera  of  the  beat  phi- 
losophers ;  so  tbat  Uiou^b  tbe  Stoica  of  old,  aod  the  deists  of 
late,  have  in  tbeir  raoting  discourses,  and  some  few  of  them  in 
their  rash   practice,  contradicted  it ;  yet  they  have  never  beca 
able,  vf ilh  any  colour  of  reason,  to  answer  or  evade  their  force 
of  arfi^ument :     Which  indeed  to  speak  the  truth  has  beeo  urged 
by  the  forementioned  philosophers,  with  such  singular  beauty,  as 
well  as  invincible  strength,  that  it  aeems  not  capable  of  having 
any  thing  added  to  it.     Wherefore  I  shall  give  it  you  only  in 
aonse  of  their  own  words.*'    ^^  We  men,"  says  Plato  in  the  per* 
son  of  Socrates,  *'  are  all  by  the  appointment  of  God  in  a  certain 
prison  or  custody,  which  we  ought  not  to  break  out  of,  and  run 
away.    We  are  as  servants,  or  as  cattle  in  the  bands  of  God : 
And  would  not  any  of  us,  saith  he,  if  one  of  our  servants  ahoold 
contrary  to  our  direction,  and  to  escape  out  of  our  aervioey  kill 
himself,  think  we  bad  just  reason  to  be  very  angry,  and,  if  it 
was  in  our  power  punish  him  for  it  ?**  So  likewise  Cicero  :  ^  (Sod, 
says  he,  the  supreme  governor  of  all  things,  forbids  aa  to  depart 
hence  without  his  order  :    And  though  when  tbe  divine  provi- 
denoe  does  itself  oCfer  us  a  joat  occasion  of  leaving  tbia  world,*' 
as  when  a  man  chuses  to  suffer  death  rather  than  commit  wick- 
edness, '^  a  wise  man  will  then  indeed  depart  joyfully,  aa  out  of 
a  place  of  sorrow  and  darkness  into  light ;  yet  be  will  not  be  ia 
such  haste  as  to  break  his  prison  contrary  to  law ;  but  will  go 
when  God  calls  him,  as  a  prisoner  when  dismissed  by  the  magis- 
trate or  lawful  power.'*      Tusculan.  queUionum  iibro  primo. 
Again  ;  ^'  That  short  remainder  of  life,**  saith  he,  **  which  old 
men  have  a  prospect  of,  they  ought  neither  too  eargerly  to  desire, 
nor  yet  on  the  contrary  unreasonably  and  discontentedly  deprive 
themselves  of  it ;  for  as  Pythagoras  teaches,  it  is  as  unlawful  for 
a  man,  without  the  command  of  God,  to  remove  himself  out  of 
the  world  ;  as  for  a  soldier  to  leave  his  post  without  hia  generates 
order.*'  De  Senectutc  And  in  another  place :  '^  Unless  that  God,** 
saith  he,  '^  whose  temple  and  palace  this  whole  world  is,  dis- 
charges you  himself  out  of  the  prison  of  the  body,  you  can  ne» 
ver  be  received   to  his  favour.     Wherefore  you,  and  all  pious 
men,  ought  to  have  patience  to  continue  in  the  body,  aa  long  as 
God  shall  please,  who  sent  us  hither ;   and  not  force  yoursmes 
out  of  the  world  before  he  calls  for  you  ;  lest  you  be  deserters  of 
the  station  appointed  you  by  God.**     Somniuni  Scipionis.    And, 
to  mention  no  more ;  tliat   excellent  author,  Arrian,  book  the 
first.     ^^  Wait,**  saith  he,  ^'  the  good  pleasure  of  God  :     When 
he  signifies  it  to  be  his  will,  that  you  should  be  discharged  from 
this  service,  then  depart  willingly ;  but  in  tbe  mean  time  have 
patience,  and  tarry  in  the  place  where  he  has  appointed  you  : — 
Wait,  and  do  not  hurry  yourselves  away  wiltully  and  unreasoo- 
ably.'*     The  objections,  which  the  author  of  the  defence  of  self- 
iDurder;  prefijied  to  the  oracles  of  reason,  baa  attempted  to  ad- 
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mee  Bf^nst  lliis  ar^meiit,  arc  bo  weak  and  ohildiib,  that  it  ii 
idem  tie  could  due,  at  the  lime  he  wrote  ihem,  believe  ia  car- 
<t  tliat  tbere  nan  any  force  in  ibcm  :  As  when  be  saja,  that 
e  reaaon  why  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  ceotinel  (o  leave  liis  station 
thout  hia  commaodcr'B  order,  ia  because  he  entered  into  the 
rvice  by  his  own  consent ;  as  if  God  bad  not  a  Just  power  to 
f  any  commands  upon  bis  creatures,  without  their  own  consent. 
r  when  he  says,  that  there  are  many  lawful  ways  to  seek 
sth  in  i  as  if,  because  a  man  may  lawfully  venture  his  life 
many  public  aervices,  tberetore  it  was  lawful  for  tuin  di- 
:t]y  to  throw  it  away  upon  asy  foolish  disconteol.  Tlius  fur 
r,  Clarke. 

This  objection  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  heathens  bu 
r^ed  me  from  my  train  of  arguments :     But  I  proceed, 

VI.  Rcfleftt  upon  the  nature  of  the  fact :  PerhajM  it  is  the 
wt  unnalural  practice  that  can  come  within  the  reach  of  man, 
tlf-prcservatioR  is  aacb  a  law  of  oaturc,  that  it  is  written  as  it 
>re  in  thti  animal  as  well  as  in  the  mind,  it  is  mingled  with  our 
ah  and  blood  and  our  very  constitution  :  we  must  sin  therefor* 
UDBt  our  bodies  and  our  souls  tocher,  wh«i  wa  perpetrate 
a  wickedness.  It  is  well  expressed  by  a  lale  writer  (hat  "  our 
■ettor  would  not  have  urmed  life  witli  such  a  dread  of  death, 
lieh  is  rarely  overcome,  nor  involved  the  contemplation  of  death 
■o  many  appallinir  doubts  and  apprehenuona,  tf  the  quitting  of 
s  of  our  own  accord  liad  been  agreeable  to  hia  sdiemes  of  pre- 
tence. It  is  evident  OoH  hath  way-laid  the  road*  to  death  with 
ibuaeades  of  terror,  on  purjwse  to  prevent  our  voluntary  ap- 
oBCbes  to  it.  Naluru  itself  is  passionately  abhorrent  from  it ; 
throws  our  whule  I'rame  into  a  tumult,  and  the  man  who  hath 
■olved  it  finds  a  drawback  within  himself  that  silently  with- 
Ids  him." 

Upon  these  accounts,  it  ia  hardly  supposed  to  be  done  with- 
t  tome  strong  temptations  of  the  devil,  that  evil  and  cruel  api- 
,  who  is  a  murderer  from  the  bej^iiming  :  And  it  is  he  only 
10  finds  hia  account  in  it,  and  regales  his  helUih  passions  (^ 
dice  and  envy  against  God  and  man.  This  vile  spirit  is  emi- 
ntly  gratified  when  we  ^ve  ear  lo  sucha  temptatioo:  He 
A  the  impudence  to  tempt  our  blessed  Lord  in  this  manner, — 
Cast  thyself  down  from  the  ]Hnnaclc  of  the  temple  ;"  but  our 
wd  repelled  him  with  indignation,  and  left  us  an  example  :— 
lie  hour,  in  which  his  Father  bad  apjioinud  lum  to  yield  up  bis 
9,  was  not  yet  come. 

VII.  Consider  that  if  it  be  lawful  for  you  to  put  an  end  to 
lur  own  life  because  you  are  weary  of  it,  perhaps  it  would  also 
t  lawful  for  any  other  man  to  do  the  same  for  you  with  your 
ave  and  at  your  request     But  it  is  not  lawful  for  another  maa 

do  it,  therefore,  not  for  yourself.     1  borrow  mj  argamwt  Inm 
Vol.  VIII,  H  u 
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hcreafler  be  deemed  a  jiiftt  sacrifice  of  divine  wratb,  and  for  eTer 
UDWortby  of  pardoning  grace. 

Sect.  II. — Some  gtneral    Dissuasions  from   Self-murder^  fty 

shewing  the  Folly  qnd  Dwsger  of  it. 

WHEN  this  bloody  practice  baa  been  proved  to  be  higfalj 
criuiinal  in  tbe  siglit  of  Gou,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  other 
considerations  should  be  more  effectual  to  deter  a  noaa  who  pro* 
fosses  Christianity  from  the  guilt  of  so  aggravated  aatn:  Yet 
it  may  be  possible  to  set  the  dangerous  and  dreadful  conaequenoci 
of  this  practice  in  a  fuller  view,  a  more  diffusive  and  alRsctiag 
light ;  for  if  you  turn  it  on  all  sides  it  has  still  some  new  appear- 
ances of  terror,  and  furnishes  out  new  diuuasivea  frpiD  the  exe« 
cution  of  it. 

I.  Consider  that  it  is  too  dangerous  an  attenapt  to  venture 
upon  it  unless  you  had  a  full  assurance  of  its  lawfulness.  Noir 
suppose  the  power  of  your  own  iniquities,  the  artificea  of  tbe 
tempter,  and  the  prevailing  ill  humours  of  animal  nature  should 
join  together  so  fatally  as  to  blind  your  eyes  against  tbe  full  ooa- 
viction  of  its  sinfulness,  yet  you  can  never  prove  that  self-mnr« 
der  is  certainly  a  lawful  thing.  The  furthest  you  can  go  is  to 
suppose,  that  possibly  it  may  be  ^wful  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  should  be  under  a  mistake,  It  is  a  dreadful,  it  is  a  fatal,  it 
is  an  eternal  one.  You  put  yourself  beyond  all  possibility  of 
rectifying  this  error  through  all  the  long  ages  of  futurity. 

Whatsoever  vain  fancies  some  of  the  heathens  have  indulged 
who  knew  not  God,  and  had  very  little  and  dark  apprehensions 
of  a  future  state,  yet  in  the  christian  world  the  utmost  that  the 
most  Kiinguine  or  most  melancholy  among  this  tribe  can  Well  pre- 
tend iM,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  lawful,  or  at  least  that  It  ia  a  little 
and  a  very  pardonable  crime  ;  and  they  have  been  forced  to  wink 
their  eyes  against  the  light  to  arrive  at  this  perhaps.  But  if  it 
be  not  panlonable,  then  nothing  remains  for  the  criminal  but 
everlasting  punishment.  That  terrible  word,  eternal,  eternal, 
eternal  misery,  carries  such  a  long  doleful  accent  with  it,  and 
includes  such  an  immense  train  of  agonies  without  hope,  that  it 
is  iiifmitely  better  to  bear  the  sorrows,  the  trials  and  uneasinesses 
of  this  lift!  for  a  few  short  and  uncertain  years,  than  rashly  to 
venture  u])on  such  a  practice,  whose  pretended  and  doubtful  ad- 
vantages bear  wo  proportion  at  all  to  the  infinite  and  extreme 
hazard  of  an  endless  state  of  torment. 

II.  Suppose  you  could  by  any  false  reasonings  persuade 
your  rousciences  that  tlie  act  of  self-destruction  was  no  sin,  yet 
are  you  so  sure  of  the  present  goodness  of  your  state  towards 
(rod,  and  tliat  all  your  other  sins  are  pardoned,  that  you  could 
plu.ii^u  yourself  this  moment  into  eternity }  It  ia  generally 
tinder  a  fit  of  itnpatience  that  persons  are  tempted  'to   destroy 
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AemteWei ;  now  is  Uiit  the  present  frame  and  lemper  of  yonr 
soul  such  as  is  fit  to  appear  in  before  the  great  tribunal  of  heaven  7 
You  ivell  kuoiv  that  ^^  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  tie,  to  the  north 
or  to  the  south.^'  Eccles.  xi.  3.  **  After  death  judgment  im- 
mediately succeeds  ;'*  Hcb.  ix.  27.  **  There  is  no  faith  and  re- 
peulance  in  the  grave,  nor  pardoning  grace  to  be  implored  wiien 
the  atate  of  trial  is  past ;"  Eccles.  ix  10.  ''  They  that  go  down 
to  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.''  Isa.  xxwiii.  18.  Are  you 
BOW  so  sure  of  your  Creator's  love,  and  of  your  perfect  confor- 
mity to  his  laws  of  judgment  ?  Are  you  so  holy,  so  innocent, 
so  righteous  in  yourself,  or  so  celtaio  of  your  interest  iu  the 
merits  of  a  Mediator,  that  you  dare  rush  this  moment  before 
the  bar  of  a  great  and  terrible  God,  and  tell  him  that  you  arc 
come  to  have  your  state  detcrmiaed  for  all  everlasting  ?  If 
not,  be  wise  and  bethink  yourself  a  little  ;  use  and  improve  the 
delay  and  o|)portunity  which  his  grace  and  providence  offers  you 
in  this  life,  for  a  more  effectual  securing  a  better  life  hereafter. 

But  if  we  go  a  little  farther  and  suppose  the  action  in  itself 
to  be  criminal,  then  remember  that  you  send  yourself  out  of  this 
world  with  the  guilt  of  a  wilful  criminal  action  on  your  con« 
adenoe ;  you  preclude  your  own  repentance  of  this  sin  in  this 
world,  and  the  other  world  knows  no  repentance  that  is  available 
to  nny  good  purpose.  You*  shoot  yourself  headlong  into  an 
eternal  state  ;  and  are  you  aare  that  you  shall  never  repeat  of 
it  in  the  long  future  ages  of  your  existence  ?  But,  alas  !  all  that 
repentance  comea  too  late  to  relieve  you  from  the  dismal  effects 
m  yourrasbness.  All  the  repentance  of  that  mvisible  world,  is 
but  the  sting  of  conscience,  which,  will  add  exquisite  pain  to 
jrour  appointed  pnnishment.  Surely  you  aliould  have  the  most 
evAm%  and  uodenuible  proob  of  the  goodness  of  that  action 
irbich  can  never  be  reversed,  and  which  puts  you  for  ever  beyond 
all  possibility  of  useful  repentance. 

Give  me  leave  to  add  in  this  place,  what  is  the  constant  doc- 
Irine  of  the  inble  and  the  aense  of  ohristians,  vie.  that  a  wilful 
ainncr  dying  impenitent  cannot  be  saved.  Now  if  there  be  no 
apaoe  given  for  serious  reflection  and  penitence  in  the  case  of  a 
•iuf*oMirderer,  what  room  is  there  for  hope  hereafter  ?  except 
onlj^  where  the  persons  are  really  distracted,  and  the  great  God 
pm  judge  knows  how  to  distinguish  exactly  how  far  every  action 
i»  influenced  by  bodily  distempers.  This  is  the  only  hope  of  sur- 
'viving  friends. 

III.  Think  yet  again,  what  an  odium,  what  scandal  and 
shame  you  bring  upon  your  name  and  character  by 
audi  a  fact.  It  is  a  reproach  that  spreads  wide  among  the 
kindred  of  the  self-murderer  ;  it  descends  to  his  posterity  and 
follows  him  through  many  generations. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  in  the  mbrio  of  4be  cburoh  of 

Bi  m3 
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England  liefere  the  barial  Service,  ielP-ifiiirderert  ntn  rkt^A 
with  excommnnietted  pertooB^  the  Church  bat  no  hope  of  thefti 
'Bt  trtie  chriatiant;  and  as  the  churdi  depiea   theio'  dirialiiB 
burial,  BO  the  mil  goirermnent  did  heretofbfe  appoint  that  Ihey 
ahould  be  put  into  we  eartli  with  otinoat  contempt ;  and  tbia  «ii 
generally  done  In  aonde  public  croaB-wajy  that  the  ahmme  aiiA 
infaniy  mig^t  be  made  knoirn  to  every  paaseoger ;  and  that  tUi 
infamy  might  be  lasting,  they  were  ordain^  to  haTeaalake 
driven  tfirough  their  dead  bodies,  which  waa  not  to  be  removed. 
It  is  a  pity  this  practice  has  been  omitted  of  late  ycara  by  die  too 
fhvourable  senteiu^  of  tbeir  neighbomrs  on  the  jury^  wlio  geae- 
ndly  pronounce  them  distracted ;  and  thus  they  are  exeoaed  firom 
ibis  public  mark  of  abhorrence.    Perhapa  It  were  much  better  if 
this  practice  were  revived  again  ;  for  since  the  laws  of  men  caa- 
DOt  puniah  (heir  persons,  ther^ore  their  dead  bodlea  aliouid  be 
exposeid  to  just  and  deserved  shame,  that  so  this  iojary  might  be 
laid  under  all  the  odiiim  that  human  power  and  law  can  east  apon 
it,  to  testifjf  a  j  ost  abhorrence  of  the  fact,  and  to  deter  survivors 
from  the  like  practice. 

IV.  Can  any  man  of  a  ^neroua  or  kind  disposition  think  of 
all  the  mischief  done  to  bis  friends  and  kindred  by  the  destruction 
of  himself,  and  yet  practise  it  ?  Think  of  the  public  scandal 
and  disgrace  that  it  spreads  over  th6  whole  family  ;  think  of  the 
shame  and  inward  anguish  of  spirit  that  it  necessarily  gives  to 
surviving  friends  and  relatives ;  what  sorrow  of  heart  for  the  loss 
of  a  fatlicr,  or  mother,  or  brother,  a  sister,  a  daughter,  or  a  son, 
in  such  a  sudden,  such  a  dreadful,  and  such  a  shameful  manner 
of  dcatli  r  Wliat  terrible  perplexity  of  spirit,  what  inconsolable 
vexation  of  mind,  what  fears  of  eternal  misery  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  ?  This  gives  them  a  wound  beyond  what  they  are 
able  to  bear,  and  sometimes  wears  out  their  life  in  sorrow,  and 
brings  them  down  to  the  grave.  One  would  think  that  the  in« 
jury  done  to  friends  and  dear  relations  would  be  a  saflSdent  bar 
against  it,  to  souls  who  have  any  sense  of  justicei  or  any  pretence 
to  goodness  and  love.  If  it  be  so  hard  for  you  to  bear  a  little 
poverty,  shame,  sorrow,  reproach,  &c.  that  you  will  die  rather 
than  bear  it,  why  will  you  entail  these  on  your  kindred  and  on 
those  who  love  you  best  ? 

In  order  to  work  upon  persons  that  have  any  compassion 
for  their  surviving  kindred,  it  is  fit  they  should  know  also  that 
the  English  law  calls  a  self-murderer,  Felo  de  je,  or  a  felon  to 
himself,  and  upon  this  account  the  estate  and  effects  of  the  de* 
ceased  are  forfeited  by  law,  and  cannot  descend  to  the  relatives, 
unless  it  appear  that  the  person  who  laid  violent  hands  upon  him- 
aelf  was  distracted.  Now  in  this  case  Bishop  Fleetwood  finds 
fault  severely  with  juries,  who  now* a- days  bring  in  almoAt  all 
self-murderers  distraqted^   and  be  desires  them    to   ooosideri 
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'  Whether  the  constant  mitigation  of  the  rigours  of  the  law 
igainst  seif-murderersy  may  not  gi^e  some  encouragement  to 
that  practice ;  and  whether  the  favourable  verdict  Ihey  bring 
D»  be  always  so  righteous  and  so  seasonable  as  they  imagine  ? 
\nd  since  the  wisdom  of  the  law  intends  that  the  confiscation  of 
states,  the  undoing  a  family,  and  the  shameful  burial  shall  de- 
er them  from  these  horrible  attempts,  whether  the  mercy  that 
lefeats  all  these  intentions  be  not  more  like  to  continue  than  to 
epress  these  cruel  violences  ?  Were  a  person  sure  that  his 
»tate  would  be  forfeited,  and  his  efTects  carried  awav  from  hia 
vife,  children  and  family,  were  he  sure  that  his  dead  body 
iliould  be  publicly  exposed,  buricci  in  the  high- way,  and  with  a 
take  driven  through  it  as  a  mark  of  huge  infamy,  perhaps  he 
?ouId  give  way  to  calmer  counsels,  and  be  content  to  bear  a 
ittle  shame,  or  pain»  or  loss,  till  God  saw  fit  to  put  an  end  to  all 
lis  sufferings  by  natural  means :  And  therefore  an  instance  or 
wo  of  such  severity,  as  is  legal,  well  and  wisely  chosen,  might 
»rove  a  greater  preservative  against  these  violences  than  such  a 
ionstant  and  expected  mercy,  as  we  always  find  on  these  occa- 
ions :  For  men  have  now  no  fear  of  laws  ;  and  when  they  have 
aid  aside  the  fear  of  God,  they  go  about  this  business  with  great 
eadiness,  they  are  sure  of  favour  in  this  wprld^  and  they  will 
renture  the  other/' 

V.  Think  in  the  last  place,  bow  fatal  an  influence  your- 
txample  may  have  to  bring  death  and  ruin  on  others,  and  that 
>n  their  immortal  souls  as  well  as  on  their  mortal  life.  Rcmem* 
>cr  what  an  effect  the  self-murder  of  Saul  had,  when  his  armour- 
bearer  followed  him,  and  died  also  by  his  own  sword.  And 
oftentimes  where  self-murder  is  practised,  it  fills  the  heads  of 
ither  melancholy  «nd  uneasy  persons  with  the  same  bloody 
houghts,  and  teachcfs  them  to  enter  into  the  same  temptation. 

Think  then  with  yourself,  '^  What  if  I  should  not  only 
leatroy  mv  oivn  soul  for  ever,  but  become  the  dreadful  occasion 
if  others  cfestroying  their  souls,  and  flinging  themselves  into  the 
ame  place  of  torture  ?  What  sharp  accents  will  this  add  to  my 
inguish  of  conscience  in  hell,  that  I  have  led  others  into  the 
ame  wretchedness  without  remedy,  without  hope,  and  without 
iud  ?  Think  and  enquire  whether  every  self-murderer  who  may 
le  influenced  hereafter  by  your  example  to  this  impious  fact, 
nay  not  be  sent  particularly  to  visit  your  ^host  in  those  invisible 
egpons,  and  become  a  new  tormentor.  Whether  all  such  future 
! vents  may  not  be  turned  by  the  just  judgment  of  Grod  to 
ncrease  your  agonies  and  horrors  of  soul  in  that  world  of  despair 
lid  misery. 
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SscT.  m.^Thc  Preftnea  fir  Self^mMUt^  md  flU  Muim  H 

U  examined  mnd  mmswend 

SOME  cf  tbe.pretefieei  for  this  mmhiil  prwflM  hiwbeea 
obviated  already,  while  we  were  dhplayiiigf  Ike  |^lt^  the  lb%» 
and  the  danger  c^  it ;  LetotnoweMiietooaMid^thereatoffbe 
chief  jDotiTea  wherewith  tbia  lemptatioii  iaenibreed :  AmI  here 
weahdl  aee  what  mere  ahadowi,  moat  of  then  are,  what  poor 
thio  ooloara  of  argumeBt,  abeh  aa  one  wovM  think  ahodd  new 
I  npon  a  irMtare  who  retaioa  the  exeroiae  tfhiM  reaaoa^  mA 
lenda  to  any  Awee  of  uoderataoding  or  lbre*thaughl,  aioee  the 
inite  doncema  of  an  eternal  fiitarity  ao  faatfy  oter-hakaoe  all 
preaent  appearaneea. 

I.  One  peraon  finda  hia  otfonmataDoea  aiokiDg  hi  the  worUy 
or  it  may  be,  he  ia  over-whdmed  at  once  with  the  loaa  of  hit 
eatate  ;  <<  I  oaonot  bear,^  aaiOi  he,  <*  the  thotwhta  of  poverty. 
What !  to  be  broogfat  to  a  morael  of  bread,  aMTiif  e  Hke  a  beg- 
gar !  I  had  rather  die  than  be  beholden  loehartty  to  keep  me  alive.** 

Anmer.    This  ia  the  pride  of  thy  qiirit,  O  mao  ;  bnt  ia  it 

yBot  inoemparably  better  to  mortify  thia  pride,  and  aaborit  to  the 

win  and  pro? idenoe  of  thy  Creator,  for  ia  few  daja  here  on  earth 

in  a  atate  of  trial,  than  to  plunge  thyaelf  into  a  state  of  oertaia 

andeverlasting  wretchedness  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  '^  But  I  am  in  starving  circnm- 
atancesy  I  am  afraid  I  shall  perish  with  want,  why  may  I  not 
then  hasten  my  dismission  from  this  world  and  prevent  my  fears?*' 

I  answer,  whatever  fears  are  prevented  by  this  rash  and 
Moody  cx|)eriment,  your  real  and  more  dreadful  Borrows  will  be 
hastened.  You  want  the  sun|K>rts  of  life  here,  but  will  yoa  there- 
fore send  yourself  into  a  world  of  universal  want  and  sorrow,  where 
yon  shall  have  no  aupply,  where  your  neoessitiea  of  various  and 
unknown  kinds  shall  be  ever  raging  and  violent,  and  where  yea 
ahall  obtain  no  manner  of  relief^  no,  not  a  drop  of  water  to  cool 
your  tongue  in  the  midst  of  torments  ? 

Besides,  I  think  there  are  no  persona  in  such  a  condition  in 
onr  nation,  but  that  either  by  the  laws  cf  the  land,  or  by  a  pro- 
per application  to  persons  of  beneficence,  they  may.  find  relief 
from  starving,  if  they  are  but  sincerely  willing  to  labour  as  fieur  as 
tfiOT  capacity  admits,  and  then  apply  themselves  to  proper 
methods  and  to  i>rop^  persona,  in  order  to  obtain  thia  relief. 
The  providence  of  God  correaponda  with  his  promises  ;  P^ 
xxxiv.  10.  *<  Though  the  lions  roar  and  auffer  hunger,  yet  they 
that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing,  that  is  neces- 
aary  for  them  ;**  Ps.  xxxiii.  18.  19.  *'  The  eye  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,  to 
deliver  their  soul  from  death,  and  to  keep  them  alive  in  famine  ;*' 
Ps.  xxxvii.  3.  <<  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good,  so  shaltthoa 
dweiJ  in  the  land,  and  verily  tliou  abalt  be  fed.'* 
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III.  Another  iwill  say,  **  I  bairo  lived  in  some  credit  and  re» 
putation  in  tlie  ^orid,  mid  I  am  now  falting  into  uni verbal  dis- 
grace and  infamy,  and  in  my  opinion  shame  is  worse  than  death.** 

Answer,  Hut  is  shame  worse  than  hell  too  ?  That  is  a 
proud  spirit  indeed,  tliat  had  rather  commit  the  g^featest  siu 
against  Uod,  than  undergo  disgrace  from  men  :  that  had  rather 
venture  the  weight  of  the  arm  6f  God,  in  a  way  of  venj^oance, 
than  a  little  noisy  and  scornful  brc^ath  of  poor  perishing  mortals. 
Mortify  thy  pride,  O  sinner,  and  the  temptation  is  at  an  end  ;  or 
despise  the  shame,  if  it  be  undeserved. 

But  perhaps  thou  hast  committed  some  foul  and  shameful 
•in,  and  thou  art  afraid  of  punishment  and  disgrace  together,  and 
therefore  thou  fliest  to  the  sword,  or  the  luilter,  to  a  pond  of  water^ 
or  to  poison,  to  secure  thyself  from  that  disgrace. 

Wretdied  reasoning  this,  and  loot ish  hope  I  What  is  (here 
casts  a  greater  blot  upon  the  name  of  any  man,  so  long  as  his 
nneroory  lives  in  the  worlds  than  to  say,  he  banged,  or  drownedp 
he  poisoned,  or  stabbed  lumaelf  7  This  is  a  stain  shall  never  be 
wiped  away  :  And  when  thou  risest  out  of  thy  grave,  at  the  last  ' 
day,  thou  sbalt  arise  to  everlasting  shame  and  contempt.  Besides 
.all  thy  other  sins,  this  shall  be  published  before  angels  and  men« 
tliat  thou  wert  guilty  of  the  most  uooalival  wickedness  in  the 
world.  What  a  aenaelesa  practice  is  it  for  men  to  bring  iif)oa 
themselves  eternal  shame  and  confusion  only  for  thia  end,  that 
they  may  escape  what  ia  temporal  ? 

III.  The  third  pretence  is  this.  **  I  have  beea  disappointed 
in  tbe  greatest  and  most  important  affairs  of  life.  When  my  iiopec 
rose  highest  they  were  blasted  on  a  sudden,  and  quite  destroyed. 
My  heart  was  entirely  set  upon  this  blessing,  my  expectations  are 
dashed,  and  my  heart  is  broke.  All  the  world  besides  is  insigui- 
ficant  emptiness,  or  a  painful  vexation  to  me,  and  what  should  I 
do  any  longer  in  sudi  a  world,  where  I  meet  with  nothing  but 
Texation  and  emptiness  ?*' 

Answer.  And  do  you  not  know  that  vanity  and  vexation  has 
been  written  npon  ail  tliis  world,  by  the  wisest  of  men  long  before 
you  were  born  ?  Has  not  this  lesson  been  taught  most  men  bj 
•ad  experience  ia  every  age  ?  And  must  you  resolve  to  die  be- 
cause you  have  learned  it  ?  Have  not  tbe  most  flourishing  hopes 
of  a  thousand  other  persons  been  blasted  as  well  aa  yours,  and 
tbe  fairest  blessings  of  life  withered  in  their  bands  ?  And  yet  the 
wise  and  the  fooUsh  have  survived  this  loss  ;  what  a  poor  reason 
is  this  for  you  to  doom  yourself  Ip  deatli,  and  make  yourself  your 
own  executioner  ?  Are  there  no  comforts,  no  friends,  no  ho{)es 
Jefk  in  this  world  to  supp<Nrt  you  under  the  present  disquietude  and 
pain  of  mind  ?  Will  not  time  and  patience  make  that  burden  easy 
which  now  seems  uusupportable  ?  Patience  and  time  with  their 
•oft  and  gentle  hand  have  applied  medicines  to  a  thousand  broken 
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beartt  and  beftled  them.    la  your  woond  ioearable?    !•  tbere 
no  balm  on  earth,  and  no  phyaietan  in  beayen  ? 

Suppose  there  it  a  huge  ^actncy  made  in  yoor^aoalby  aome 
great  and  aurpriiiog  Iom,  tarn  your  thoughts  to  that  great  and 
aloiiffhty  Ood^  in  whose  bands  are  all  fb6  springs  of  m,  and  aH 
tb^  blessings  of  time  arid  eternitty :  Hdean  fill  op  that  huge  ▼«« 
cancy  widi  better  blessings  and  with  his  own  presence.  This 
-shall  make  your  losr  grow  tighter,  and  Mt  yonr  soul  at  ease.  He 
ean  wean  your  beftrt  from  every  breatiM  by  dniting  It  more  near^ 
ly  to  himself.  And  since  you  have  noted  foolishly  m  netting  up  a 
creature  in  the  i^m  of  God,  hecaii'aet  npbimself  nsdiief  in 
,  your  heart  in  the  room  of  thkt  idcriereatore  :  Andyouahallbe 
able  to  say,  ^  God  ia  my  411,  whatbave  I  to  do  any  more  with 
idols  ?**  By  the  wondroes  noMbods  of  Us  wisdons  and  proTt« 
denoe,  he  can  make  your  kiaaea  torn  to  your  ndTaotage;  and 
instead  of  hopea  or  enjoyments  that  have  forsaken  and  diaappoint« 
ed  you,  he  can  gi?e  you  an  interest  in  his  promises,  bis  holy  cots- 
nant,  in  the  riches  of  his  g^ace,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  glory. 
These  are  hopes  which  will  never  tail;  these  are  enjoyments 
which  will  never  yanish  or  leave  you  empty  and  disappointed. 
And  besides  all  this,  he  baa  all  the  stores  of  nature  in  bis  band, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  life :  He  can  furnish  you  with  blessings  is 
this  world,  that  may  in  some  measure  answer  the  losses  which 
you  mouni,  or  turn  the  stream  of  your  thougiita  into  such  a 
peaceful  chaonel  as  shall  make  you  forgot  your  sorrows. 

Thus  much  to  relieve  and  support  the  mourner.  But  give 
roe  leave  to  reason  with  you  in  a  more  awful  manner  against  the 
temptation  which  at  present  you  seem  to  iodulge. 

What  if  you  have  lost  every  thing  that  is  desirable  on  earth, 
and  that  without  hope  of  reparation,  will  you  resolve  therefore  to 
lose  heaven  too  ?  Is  this  world  become  painful  to  you,  and  caa 
you  find  at  present  no  comforts  to  be  enjoyed  in  it,  and  will  yoa 
therefore  throw  yourself  headlong  into  a  world  of  eternal  paio, 
wiiere  comfort  can  never  come,  nor  any  shadow  of  pleaaure,  where 
there  is  no  rest,  no  peace,  no  hope,  through  all  the  ages  of  immor- 
tality ?  Are  you  disappointed  in  your  dreams  of  happiness  to  a 
creature,  and  will  you  therefore  abandon  your  hope  in  God  ? 
Will  you  profanely  say,  **  he  shall  not  be  my  happioeas  ?"  ^Vill 
the  everlasting  wrath  of  God,  the  anguish  of  conscience,  and  the 
rage  of  devils  iu  another  world,  heal  that  heart  which  was  broken 
in  this  ?  What  monstrous  folly  and  absurdity  appeara  in  such 
pretences  \  A  strange  way  of  relieving  ourselves  under  the  lots 
of  a  temporal  blessing,  to  plunge  into  the  ocean  of  eternal  misery, 
and  fly  into  that  world  which  is  under  the  unchangeable  curse  of 
God? 

IV.  ^'  But  my  temptation  is  yet  greater  still,*^  says  another 
person  who  is  contriving  todestrov  htmaelf ;  **  my  circumstances  are 
such  thai  I  shaW  ovA^  ^ro\oti^  ^  \\V^  oil  m>fti^\^>  ^xA^^^aaktlueoui^ 
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K  Hni^rinj*  deatli  of  grcBterpaio  mnd  torment' unless  I  an(ici|iiitc 
the  hour,  snd  put  tn  end  to  my  life  st  onfce,  io  an  easier  and 
shorter  way  :  1  am  in  cB|>tiYily  or  in  prison,  and  sentenced  to  a 
dreadful  execution  ;  or  I  am  languishing;  out  my  life  in  extreme 
torments  of  baily,  llje  gout  or  the  stone  ;  or  my  limbs  are  hrokcn 
and  1  have  no  hope  of  ease  or  healing,  why  should  no;  I  then  cut 
■horl  my  life  and  my  anguish  together  ?" 

Answer.  Think  what  instances  of  (he  same  kind  may  be 
found  in  scripture,  what  their  various  characters  were,  and  what 
their  practice.  Bloody  Saul  will  die  bjr  his  own  band  ratlicr 
than  that  the  Pliiliatinea  should  slay  han  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4. 
Afaithophel  waa  afraid  ofbeing  taken  and  executed  for  his  tresson, 
and  therefore  he  hanged  bimaelf.  2  Sam.  xvit.  S3.  When  Zimri, 
a  wicked  king,  saw  that  the  city  was  taken,  and  that  he  must  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  h«  burned  the  king's  house  over 
htm  and  died  ;  1  Kings  zvi.  18.  The  healben  jailor  fearing  bit 
prisoners  had  escaped,  drew  hia  sword  and  would  bavc  killed 
himself,  lest  he  should  be  putio  dealbio  theroomof  his  jirisonera  ; 
Acts  xvi.  27.  These  are  the  men  that  ^lave  chosen  sin  ratlicr 
than  affliction  :  They  would  deatroy  themselves  rather  than  slay 
for  oltier  men  to  do  it.  Are  these  nt  precedents  for  a  christian  to 
follow  }  Art  thou  Tond  of  imitating  theae  examples,  wfiose  names 
and  chaructera  arc  loaded  with  divine  contempt  in  the  Iwok  of 
God,  except  only  llie  jai  lor,  who  was  prevented  by  divine  mercy 
from  tlie  bloody  fact,  ami  tiectime  afterwards  a  penitent  and  a 
Coavcrt  to  the  cbrislian  fuilb. 

On  the  other  hand  think  of  the  holy  prophets  and  martyrs, 
who  had  the  most  dreadful  suScriugsiu  view,  and  ratber  trusted 
to  divine  grace  for  their  support  under  them,  than  they  would 
indulge  such  a  guilty  loetkod  of  escape ;  and  their  names  are 
crowned  with  honour  on  earth  and  io  heaven.  Job  was  a  very 
monument  of  misery,  had  lost  bis  eatate  and  bis  cbildren  and  all 
bis  comforts,  he  was  smitten  with  sore  boils  from  head  to  fool, 
BO  that  "  bis  soul,  that  is,  his  natural  iuciinaliun  chose  strang- 
ling and  death  rather  than  life ;"  Job  vii.  15.  and  his  wife  be- 
caote  an  instrument  of  Satan,  and  bid  him  "  curse  God  and  die ;" 
Job.  ii.  9.  yet  be  resisted  all  these  temptations  through  the  victo- 
rious grace  of  God,  be  survived  all  bis  sorrows,  he  became  a 
most  honourable  monument  of  divine  mercy,  and  a  glorious 
example  of  patience. 

Whatsoever  tby  condition  be,  it  is  better  to  trust  thyself  in 
the  hands  of  divine  mercy  in  a  way  of  duty  here  on  earth,  tlian 
to  rush  into  tbu  hands  of  Gad's  avenging  justice  in  hell,  in  order 
tn  escape  any  of  the  terrors  of  this  life  ;  Mat.  x.  28.  "  Fear  n<)t 
them  wbo  can  kill  tbe  body  and  can  do  no  more;  but  fear  him 
irltooan  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  bell  fire." 

Besides,  though  tbon  seest  no  way  open  flir  tiij  relief,  yet 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  may  open  a  dwn  sH  wx^-    ^Aa 


.  wtok  heal  tlie  wmi  deplorable  tDaladiei  of  the  flerii ;  Iw  om  m 
oaae  to  UieaMleai  paina;  be  caa  opuge  tb;  ca|itifa  aad  ibniia 
eaUtOy  into|mfiey  liberty  and  joy.  Remember  tbe  Ualory  of  fU^ 

.  oonaider  tbe  pairtieoee  of  tbat  boly  maa,  and  Out  happy  mfd  «f. 
Jbit  Mifieruin  through  tbe^goodaeaa  of  the  LoitL  Art  Ihoa  h 
4behanda  tif  hloody  meO|  tbe  great  God  haa  a  (bosaaiid  wajatt 
reicue  thee  ?  He  can  ehaoge  tbe  parpoaaa  of  am  a^d  the  natan 
of  savage  beasta,  though  they  gape  to  devour  t|MC,  thou^  thcj 
aeem  resolved  and  bent  upon  cruelty  aiul  vkfleBGi;  RemMihsr 
Paoiel  in  the  lion*s  den.  Remember  also  tbe  deliverance  of  St 
Fiiil  and  St.  Pbter  out  of  priaon.  He  can  give  thee  a  dismii* 
aion  from  life  with  his  own  handi  and  prevent  thy  feara  Md  tbe 
rage  of  men,  or  lie  can  arm  (by  aoul  vritb  divine  cbvrage  ami 
atrengtb,  to  bear  up  under  the  sharpest  agonies,  and  to  glo* 
Hff  him  even  in  the  fires :  And  aurelj  the  hope  of  aodi  s 
dmlb  in  tbe  certain  favour  ci  God  is  wfiaitely  to  bo  prcAr* 
red  before  a  death  procured  to  ouradves^  and  oader  »  diviai 
curse.  * 

V.  Pretence.  ^  Distress  of  soul  throogfa  mnromnibtg  ssn 
rows  within  and  without,  tbe  departoro  of  God,  the  agDoiea  .tf 
conscience,  and  the  fears  of  eternal  damnation ;  theae  thirfs  be* 
come  the  spring  of  many  a  temptation  to  self-murder.*'  Sssl 
was  under  some  such  sort  of  distress,  when  God  waa  departed 
from  him,  and  the  Philistines  were  coming  upon  him  :  He  re- 
fused to  eat  bread  all  that  day  and  all  nieht ;  and  as  he  stabbed 
himself  the  next  day,  so  some  suppose  he  would  have  atarved 
himself  tbe  day  before  ;  1  Sam.  zxviii.  15,  20,  22,  23.  Judas 
was  in  horrible  distress  of  conscience  when  he  had  betrayed  our 
Lord,  and  then  he  betakes  himself  to  the  halter.  *^  I  have  sin- 
ned, says  he,  and  betrayed  innocent  blood  ;'*  Mat.  xxvii.  4,  5. 
I  cannot  bear  my  oivn  thoughts,  aod  I  will  die  by  my  own  hands. 
And  when  inward  and  outward  troubles  meet  together,  as  they 
often  do,  Satan  takes  the  advantage  to  propoae  this  dreadful  ex- 
periment for  relief.  *<  I  am  a  poor  reprobate  creature,  for  God 
has  left  me,^'  says  a  person  under  temptation,  *^  and  I  an 
■sure  I  shall  never  be  aaved :  I  cannot  bear  the  anguish  of 
my  own  mind,  I  cannot  bear  to  live :  And  besides,  if  I  des- 
troy  myself  now,  I  sbsU  have  fewer  sins  to  answer  for  than 
if  I  lived  longer,  and  thus  my  guilt  and  punishment  will  be 
less* 

Jnswer.  But  bow  knowest  thou  tbat  God  has  utterly  left 
thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  never  be  saved  ?  It  is  not  Qod  but 
Satan  wIk>  tells  thee  thou  art  a  reprobate.  The  God  of  heaves 
says  no  such  thing  to  thee,  but  be  calls  thee  to  look  unto  him  fitim 
the  ends  of  the  eaith,  from  the  borders  of  hell  and  despair,  thst 
'thou  mayest  be  saved ;  Is.  xlv.  22.  Wilt  thou  plunge  thyself 
into  certain  destruction^  and  make  thy  damnation  aure,  which  U 
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BtC  oertatei  uAAht  ihoa  art  here  in  this  life,  for  amon^t  the  living 
tiMHre  is  hope  ?  The  Son  of  God  stands  ready  to  recei? e  the 
worst  of  ainoerB  to  the  arms  of  his  mercy,  '^  The  blood  of  Christ 
can  cleansa  from  all  sin  ;*^  1  John  i.  7,  9.  ''  This  is  a  faithful 
saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
save  the  chief  of  sinners  ;^*  1  Tim.  i.  15.  And  none  who  ever 
OMDe  to  him  has  been  or  shall  be  cast  out;  Job  vi.  37.  Why 
wiU  thott  seal  and  confirm  for  ever  the  sentence  of  thy  own  con* 
demnatioB  ?  Why  wilt  thou  rgect  the  condescending  grace  of 
the  Saviour,  who  delights  to  relieve  the  distressed  sinner  ?  Art 
thou  so  raah  and  desperately  wicked,  as  to  employ  thy  last  mo- 
menta and  thy  latest  powers  in  this  world,  to  commit  a  bold  and 
horrid  sin  against  the  God  of  all  grace,  to  preclude  thy  own  re* 
pentanoe,  and  forbid  the  Son  of  God  to  save  thee  i 

Besides,  This  is  not  true  that  thy  punishment  will  be  the 
less  if  then  destroy  thyself.  For  damnation  and  punishment  in 
hell  vriH  be  the  greater  and  deeper  according  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  sins  which  have  brought  the  sinner  thither :  Now  self- 
murder  is  a  sin  so  heinous  and  aggravated,  that  if  thou  die 
impenitentiy  under  the  guilt  of  it,  thy  damnation  will  doubt- 
leaa  be  the  greater  for  it,  and  thy  torments  the  more  into* 
krable. 

It  ia  a  vain  and  deoeitful  hope  that  some  persons  may  have 
indulged  under  such  a  temptation,  viz.  <<  That  God  will  not 
impute  sin  to  them  in  thia  matter,  because  their  anguish  of  mind 
is  so  great ;  and  that  if  it  bo  a  crime,  they  will  pray  for  the 
pardon  of  it  before  they  commit  h.**  This  is  a  mere  vain  delu* 
sion  of  the  tempter.  Canst  thou  ever  imagine  that  Gtod  will 
hear  such  prayers  ?  David  was  of  another  mind  ;  Pa.  Ixvi.  18. 
"  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'* 
tf  thoii^  eomest  before  God  with  bloody  resolutions  in  thy  heart, 
Grod  will  not  acpept  of  thy  petitions.  Is.  i.  15.  "  When  you 
make  many  prayers  I  will  not  hear ;  your  liands  are  full  of 
blood.*'  The  prayer  for  pardon  of  a  wilful  intended  sin, 
before  it /is  committed,  is  a  roost  flagrant  and  complicated  piece 
of  folly  and  impiety,  and  can  jnever  find  access  even  to  a  throne 
of  grace. 

VI.  The  last  pretence  I  shall  mention  for  the  practice  of 
lelf-murder,  is  this  :  Some  poor  melancholy  creature  may  say, 
'^  I  am  so  hurrred  with  vile,  wicked,  blasphemous  thoughts  that 
ny  life  is  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  would  fain  be  rid  of  it.  I  am 
Mirrounded  and  overwhelmed  night  and  day  with  such  a  crowd 
ind  tumult  of  distracting  fears,  and  disoud  imaginations,  that  I 
:an  hardly  get  a  moment's  rest.  My  soollanga  to  be  quit  of  this 
M)dy,  and  free  from  the  impetuous,  and  never-ceasing  assault 
>f  vexing  and  disquieting  thoughts."  Or  perhaps  the  soul 
.vmplains  tliuif,  '^  1  am  importuned  witli  the  endless  buzz  and 
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.<4inMur  ofifitliolkMlMimicttfoiu'toiiiitaaflidto'MylhsdwNt. 
'  ever^  tbiny  I  Me  is  no JMMed  to  me  » :ui  -iHlnbieH  m  mU-Aw*- 
tnicaon*,  and  I  fff  I  thali  aot  bealjk  «liwy>  Ittwriit  g  jpamimj, 
I  mm  tempted  tobelleutf  1  woridlMtoiieaeonqriri  lahpaU  ilcep 
HI  Mlenee,  tDd  Ibcre  wouU  ba  ■•  «itd  of ;  tlHM  ntqpfcbHln." 

jKtKer.  Thii  ii  •dingcrooalbrm'orAttMipMioB::  Wba- 
Ibe  natural  bumouraof  tha  b(M^«Hl  raffled  by  ony  Jieow/ ibt 
ereat  enemf  of  (b«  oftul  itf  fenmtolntkt'hik  idVuta|re  '«(io— 
When  the  briln  it  disbirbed  nbttoM  to  m  defroeW  dktnMNkw, 
tin  fnindhai  not  t'fbllpwweF  over- itiomtboaglitt,  fnololioM 
KndcoadiiiA.  Botf  let  stwh  «  one oOoiMtr,  tlifti  wboChcrtbtM 
btirryin;  wteked  'tfaoDchtimty'mriM  Avm  tbo  fE«Nrden  of  Iba 
boriyorfrDm  Satartt  wbile  tbod  mootbest,  hotOtt  and  redrteat 
tbein.  lh«y  iliall  not  1m  laM  tojAv  dMirf* :  :Bat  vbM  tfaey  are 
hnowiDgtyaDd  willitiglj  twliilgMt  tbof  M>|r  'ffVWt  ^*Ut  oa  tbe 
Mul :  And  if  Ibey  arooDoeaompfad  Inlbi  bh  fnkia  pntlioi, 
tbe  guili  ia  faigbh  aggtamled^  sad'  perbapo  no.  apMo  left  Ibr 
■cCuhI  repentano^' nor  pace  to  priictiae  it. 

Ilia  belter,  infinitely  better,  to  6gbt  and  wrestle  agvinattbete 
harries  of  mind,  by  dwelling  uiion  some  asered  aeDteoces  of  the 
word  of  Goil.  It  is  incomparably  preferable  u)  bev  tbe  fati^e 
of  this  combat,  to  strive  agaiost  ttie  tempter  every  moment  witfi 
ail  tliy  powers  and  witii  perpetual'  prayers,  Id  reooaooe  these 
■uggestioiis  witb  the  utmost  abhorrence,  .and  wi(b  equal  vebe* 
mence  to  reaiat  suob  veliemeot  assaults  as  these.  Think  this  wilh 
tliyself,  poor  dislressed  creature,  that  if  thou  yield. to  tbe  bloody 
temptation,  and  send  thy  soul  at  once  into  those  regions  of  dark* 
neas,  there  unclean  spinis  shall  bsvc  more  oojiij^eta  power  iliee, 
there  every  devil  shall  insult  thee  as  a  hentenaed  criminitl,  and  Ibst 
with  double  fury  and  with  juster  pretences.  There  thou  wilt 
find  the  stroke  of  thy  own  murder  to  be  so  br  from  ^n^  a 
means  of  relief  and  ulent  rest,  that  it  will  but  plunf^  tbee  into 
SKoDies  of  the  same  kind,  much  mare  terrible  and  wilbout  bops 
of  relief.  Tliou  art  sensible  tliese  are  the  sug^gestioDs  of 
tbe  wicked  spirit ;  for  that  reason  therefore  abandon,  abhor,  de- 
test them,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  maintun  a  perpetual  oppo- 
ailiun  till  he  give  thee  comidete  victory.  Tbe  conflict  cannot  be 
very  long,  tbe  crown  and  triumph  are  eternaL  God  will  not 
always  auder  the  adversary  to  cuulend  thus  with  tbee,  leal  tby 
apirit  should  £ul  ^fore  him,  and  the  sotJ  which  be  lias  made  lie 
lost  for  ever. 
Sect  W.-^Meant  of  Security  against  this  Temptation,  or  Ai- 


jgiea  to  the  tempted. 

I  ill  • 


TFIUS  I  an  fid  uD  to  the  next  enquiry,  and  that  is, 
*<  What  course  should  we  lake  io  secure  ourselves  against  tbii 
bloody  temptation,  and  by  what  means  may  we  moat  successfully 
resist  and  vanquish  the  great  destroyer  in  aucb  aaunlls  ai  these :". 
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I.  Advice.  Maintain  apon  your  spirit  a  constant  seiite  of 
the  crying  ain  of  murder.  The  voice  of  blood  orien  to  the  Lord 
for  vengeance,  whoever  aheda  it.  Have  a  care  of  indulging  a 
favourable  thought  of  self-murder ;  look  upon  it  always  with 
an  eye  of  abhorrence,  as  an  unnatural  and  abominable  iniquity, 
and  as  one  of  the  most  wretched  and  hopeless  practices  that  a 
man  can  be  guilty  of.  Let  the  terrors  of  God  which  set  them- 
selves in  array  against  this  bloody  crime,  be  set  before  your  minds 
whensoever  this  temptation  assaults  you. 

Give  me  leave  here  to  borrow  a  page  or  two  from  a  sermon 
preached  long  ago  on  this  subject  by  the  late  venerable  Doctor 
Increase  Mather,  of  New- England,  whence  also  1  have  derived 
some  other  sentiments  in  this  discourse.  ^^  It  is  an  evil  thing, 
aays  he,  to  speak  favourably  either  of  self-murder  or  of  self- 
murderers.  There  have  been  those  that  have  undertaken  an 
unhappy  .work,  to  justify  self-murder  in  some  cases.  Pagan 
writers  have  celebrated  persons  wlio  murdered  themselves:  Fa- 
mous is  the  story  of  Lucretia,  who  stabbed  heraeif  to  secure  her 
chastity.  In  wliat  we  call,  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
we  find  celebrated  an  action  of  one  Rasis,  for  which  the  Jews  cry 
him  up  as  a  martyr ;  but  Austin  censures  him  for  a  criminal  seir* 
murderer,  with  reasons  that  cannot  be  answered. 

''  Yea,  some  christians  have  commended  those,  who  to  save 
their  chastity,  and  so  themselves  from  disgrace,  have  destroyed 
their  own  lives.  And  the  crying  up  of  such  a  fact,  has  given 
occasion  to  many  others,  to  become  guilty  of  that  unnatural  sin. 

*^  To  exalt  the  persons  of  self-murderers  to  heaven,  is  an 
evil  and  a  dangerous  practice.  We  should  rather  leave  secret 
things  to  God,  and  to  the  discoveries  of  the  great  day.  Indeed 
if  a  man's  life  and  conservation  were  as  becomes  the  gospel,  we 
are  not  positively  and  absolutely  to  say,  that  he  is  damned, 
though  he  killed  himself:  Because  we  know  not  but  that  he 
might  be,  at  that  time,  under  the  power  of  distraction :  And  it 
is  not  im|)ossibie,  but  that  God  may  suffer  Satan  to  possess,  and 
torment  and  kill  the  bodies  of  some,  whose  souls  may  yet  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  I^rd.  Yet  on  the  othe*  hand  ;  if  there 
were  no  sign  of  distraction,  ap]ieariug  in  persons  before  they 
went  to  destroy  themselves,  nor  any  evidence  of  repentance  after 
stich  attempts,  we  should  not  say  such  persons  are  gone  to  hea- 
ven, lest  by  bcinn^  over-charitable  to  the  dead,  we  become  cruel 
to  the  living.  The  asserting  that  such  persons  are  saved,  may 
occasion  and  encourage  others  to  do  the  like,  and  the  everlasting 
destruction  of  bodies  and  souls  follow  upon  it.'* 

II.  Advice.  Maintain  the  universal  practice  of  piety,  and 
of  every  moral  virtue.  Such  temptations  to  self-murder  fre- 
quently arise  from  some  indul^d  iniquity.  Mqn  oftentimes  run 
headlong  into  death,  with  a  design  to  deliver  themselveji  from 


•M  TB%  iriiLAWfmint  oi  tsLr-iiVBPxs. 

ftMieof  !!he  niitiiral  comeaaineei  of  their  owq  oMoi  iDfUi 
irbrld.  Now  it  is  eaiier  fir  to  t(r«tdtagitol  tWk  BOtorioot 
crmet,  end  to  aTotd  tfaoie  folliat^  ttMr  «iMi  AMy  oto  onnnhKil 
In  guard  otir  minds  agwntt  the  wiel*.<d  waggmn&iu  ftmX,  nury 
•rise;  ^A  mnii  in  innooeoee^'^  sajt  •  great  mfar,  **hata 
Bifghtjr  cbiDlnand  OTtr  htmaeify  fl%oVe  wMt  ho  hil  iMieo  gnih 
and  fear,  ahame,  vescalion,  and  rombrao  have  trfioB  A  ftill  poaam* 
akm  of  biao,  haTo  bewildered  Ua  fhonghtiy  acntfeered  b|n  reeoi- 
lection,  and  enfeebled  hia  jildpnent"  * 

Be  juat  hi  yonr  dealinga  wMb  meo^  ho  aober  mnt  fennfjiefate 
in  all  joor  peraonal-  eondnot.  Do  not  indMjgpo  jfovradf  m  aaj 
vnhrwfiil  and  mbleated  praetioea  to  awell  tad  enbu^your  catate, 
a^i  as  gaming  or  eheating.  0o  not  run  faito  any '  extrmf  agaa* 
eies  of  Kfe,  wtUeh  may  if  aste  vonr  estate  or  jourlioiMh^  or  make 
inroads  upon  your  reason.  A  Uiief,  n  obeal^  «Mt  w  g<«cafef,  a 
eotetous  miser,  and  a  spend-tbrif^  a  gtaffliMB>  nod*  m  diionfcsti^ 
lie  much  expoaed  to  snoh  widEod  suggertloas  of  itelP^BrtitdcriB 
an  ctH  hour.       * 

"V^tch  against  all  enticements  to  luxury  and  lewdness  Re- 
member that  riot  and  adultery^  and  midnight  scenes  of  debauch 
often  lead  the  way  to  blood.  Secret  uncleanneas  is  the  frequent 
spring  of  murder  ;  and  that  not  only  of  the  uiflawfal  offtpring, 
but  of  the  criminal  parent  too,  and  that  by  their  own  bands. 
The  wanton  person  cannot  bear  the  jnst  and  public  ahame  of  bis 
private  iniquities,  and  he  plunges  himself  headlong  into  hell  and 
the  grave,  in  hopes  to  cover  his  head  from  acandu  and  the  day- 
light. 

Love  not  any  thing  in  this  woi^M  so  mndi,  aa  that  the  loss  of 
it  should  throw  you  quite  oflT  your  guard,  and  nmke  you  abandon 
yourself  to  wild  and  extravagant  methods  of  relief,  Let  your 
aflections  be  so  subdued,  ana  kept  in  so  good  order,  that  the 
common  calamities  of  life  may  not  utterly  confonnd,  thougli  they 
may  surprise  you.  If  you  plaee  your  whole  happiness  in  any  ot 
the  attainments  of  this  world,  you  expose  yoorselvea  to  tbn 
bloody  temptation,  when  yon  suffer  the  loss  of  those  idols. 

Set  a  strict  guard  upon  all  the  ruffling  and  disquieting pu- 
sion's  of  human  nature.  Avoid  envy,  resentment,  uidignation, 
revenge,  fretfiilness  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Theae  often  lead 
the  unhappy  mind  of  man  into  this  temptation.  Persona  who 
break  out  into  violent  passion  without  check  or  oontroul,  and  site 
a  loose  to  the  wild  ancl  unreasonable  disquietudes  both  of  animal 
nature  and  of  the  mind,  they  expose  themselves  to  be  made  the 
instruments  of  the  devil  in  their  oy%in  destruction,  or  perhaps  to 
destroy  themselves  without  any  fresh  influences  from  titc  tempter. 
Learn  the  practice  of  meekness,  and  maintain  a  atriet  hand  over 
your  sudden  risings  of  resentment.  The  man  of  rage  is  always 
near  to  bloody  practices :    The  same  aort  of  paasiona  which  ex- 
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die  a  person  io  give  ah  unhappy  and  murderous  w6und  t6his 
neighbour,  may  some  time  or  other  most  unhappily  imbrue  hit 
hands  in  bis  own  blood. 

Remember  tliis,  that  it  has  scarce  ever  been  known  that  a 
man  of  temperance,  sobriety  and  virtue,  and  who  in  the  general 
xourse  of  his  life  has  kept  his  lusts  and  passions  under  due 
restraint,  has  been  much  assaulted  with  this  temptation  to  self- 
murder,  except  only  in  cases  of  great  bodily  disorders  of  prevail- 
ing melancholy,  and  the  loss  of  reason. 

The  third  direction  I  shall  copy  from  Doctor  Mather. 

III.  Advice.  *^  Beware  of  such  sins  as  may  provoke  the 
holy  and  righteous  God  to  lead  thee  unto  this  horrid  evil. 

**  Beware  of  pride.  When  men  will  rather  not  be  at  all, 
than  be  what  God  would  have  them  be;  what  cursed  pride  it 
that  ?  And  how  dangerous  a  step  toward  this  sin  ?  This  pro- 
duces murmurings  at  the  providence  of  God  ;  and  causes  people 
to  say ;  2  Kings  vi.  33.  ^  What  should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any 
longer  ?" 

**  Beware  of  self-confidence.  Be  sensible  of  thy  weakness; 
1  Cor.  X.  13.  Let  him  that  stands  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Be 
not  confident  of  thy  own  strength  to  encounter  the  adversary. 
If  God  should  let  Satan  loose  upon  thee,  he  will  be  too  hard  for 
thee. 

'^  Beware  of  a  heart  glued  to  the  world.  When  the  world  is 
a  man%  idol,  he  will  rather  part  with  his  life,  with  his  own  handt 
he  will  give  it  away,  rather  than  part  with  the  world,  and  be 
content  to  live  in  poverty. 

^*  Beware  of  unbelief.  Distrust  not  the  fatherly  care  of  thy 
heayenly  Father.*'  The  dread  of  poverty  and  starving  has  been 
sometimes  the  cause  of  self  destruction ;  but  it  is  the  effect  of  dis* 
trust  in  God. 

"  Beware  of  despair ;  1  Thess.  v.  8.  "  Putting  on  for  a 
helmet  the  hope  of  salvation.*'  Say  not,  the  day  of  grace  is  over 
with  me.  Say  not,  I  have  sinned  unpardonably  !  Vain  imagi- 
nations. 

<^  Beware  of  thfe  more  heinous  crimes  ;  which  are  in  a  special 
manner  God-provoking  evils.  The  sins  against  nature  are  so. 
Some  that  have  been  guilty  of  such  sius  in  secret  and  have  not 
repented  of  t6em,  God  has  for  such  things  left  them  to  this, 
which  is  a  sin  against  nature  too ! 

*^  There  are  other  atrocious  crimes ;  whereof  this  has  been 
the  consequence.  Judas  an(l  Pilate,  are  two  fearful  examples  of 
it !"  The  sacred  history  informs  us  of  the  tragical  end  of  Judas, 
and  the  histories  of  the  church  tell  us  that  Pilate  also  destroy^ 
himself  some  years  afterwards,  at  Lyons  in  France. 

*^  Finally ;  Beware  of  backslidings  from  God,  and  .from 
giMMl  beginni%s  in  religion.    Remember  that  word ;  Hos.  viii.  8. 

Vol.  viii.  Jt  H 


My  TBI  oxUwm»|iup  «r  $tvt-nvmmt. 

**|UlMtliMrt4iff  Die  thinf  tluUivfiwd;  lb«  mtmS  ^Ism- 
l^hioa.  Sqnw)  lui«9  )«ft  off  iir»yer  ia  ihor  AmilfM;  wtqf 
Ui«ir  attendaooe  on  wrmoni ;  left'  off  f9W7  wd^niney  vVpfc 
itbey  hKTfl  twvn  uied  lo  perforin.     Tl^<ivre  the  epcn^  of  th«r 

wuU  i«  Iqt  boM  H^  tCein  J  «t)d  1)0  pwnw^  Ibtn  vt«a  t^  idf' 
<)eiir(icikHi." 

IV- Advm   s«^  •i)trwrHU't*4«flU  bwnmkitew 

Dpn(«u>(lul^  M)ita<ie«Ml  retirement  beyond  tbe  time  tliatit 
sctuKlly  'einiiloyed  ia  devotiaa :  Nor  let  ytiur  a|)}K>iitl»l  aeanwa 
of  retirtfi)  vevptjoo.  bf  long.  Iii  sticti  a  case  sliort  and  frequent 
woritiip  U  beat  LonewiP*  bwirs  und  melancholy  aulitudm,  if 
Ibey  are  iq^  piuch  i;Hl«lge4*  do  not  unly  allon  the  devil  an  oo- 

Krluqitj  t4  jHifauf  iiU  temptations  will)  vigour,  but  furnliliUK 
lyUderedaoul  witl)  ipe^naaod  jtiiktruinaiits  ordcalli.     >Vlie»ao< 
ever  tberafor^  you  vs  *Ioq4>  yO"  "bould  be  witU  God. 

For  tl^  fame  reaaei  nbouUI  u  iktsoh  under  tlia  tomplalion 
aroUl  all  waters,  |ireci|)icea,  dangeroua  plaeea^  tbe  uae  sFweai^ 
ona,  &c.  And  renibve  every  thing  aa  far  aa  may  be  from  hn 
aiglittbat  may  tu|)ply  bim  witb  the  meaai  of  aelf-deatruction. 

V.  Advice  A>  far  M  pnaaihlo  en4e»T0ur  to  be  alwaya  en- 
ployed;  tbat  the  powera  of  your  nature,  both  aoul  and  body, 
nwy  bv  engageil  iia  aome  |iro[ter  buaineaa.  Be  alvays  dqin; 
flomelliing,  it'  it  be  but  a  mere  uinuiement,  a  diveraion  for  Ikt 
UioufrbtB :    Tbia  ia  fur  preferable  lo  idleueaa.     When  the  hand 

.    apd  tlie  iiaiwi  have  notbiug  lo  do,  the  devil  adzea  auch  aa  op- 
lunrtunUy  t*  employ  tbem  both  lor  hia  own  wicked  purpoaea. 

Do  not  make  the  alebouae  or  Ibe  tavern  a  refure  from  year 
torrows,  but  rfttber  drive  out  your  uneuy  thou^U  by  nme 
proper  buaioeaa  that  may  employ  tbem.  A  aober  g^waortwo 
may  be  u-fei  lo  refreab  aniinal  nature,  Md  revive  » tmtjng  apirit 
at  some  particular  aeaions ;  but  if  you  once  begin  to  owke  *trai)9 
liquors  yomr  daily  and  constant  relief,  you  will  be  led  hereby 
into  a  train  of  miaoiiiefi.  >Vbeii  you  hive  dnisll  •  liUle  teo 
fvcely  vv.\  yenr  ibouitUla  grow  a  little  coR6i|e^  jm  ftaod  ihn 
most  drifftdfully  ex|)oaed  to  all  the  evil  impreauona  of  the  teivptfsc. 
Tliove  wjio  may  have  vamjiiished  huge  temRtiaifuiai  while  ihey 
have  been  tem|ierate  and  sober,  have  been  miUly  betrayed  1014 
the  deadly  snare  by  vvine  and  strong  drink.  A  bnae,  intempe- 
rate and  unggardfd  hour  has  become  a  hour  of  Uoofl  h4  ikalh, 

VI.  Advice.  Keep  not  the  devil'a  counsel,  but  ^aeover  his 
temptations.  It  is  by  no  mean*  |H-oper  indeed  to  publisti'tfaein 
to  Ibe  world,  hut  let  them  be  nwde  known  to  same  faithful  mi-  , 
ni«(|ir,  or  to  aome  wise  and  judidoua  citristian.  Thia  will  go  a 
gr^  way  to  break  the  snare.  Entreat  (be  asaisleaBv,  the  advice 
and  prayers  of  one  or  two  intimate  religious  friesds  (ae  ywi; 
Thia  method,  I  aiR  persuaded,  has  bew  eSefii^l  to  pccv^i  lbs 
«MMt)on  qf  aui^  tiprrid  purposes.    D^  MmW  M#nm  uillhit  » 
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»■ 

^ne  who  cut  bis  own  throat  acknowledg^ed  this  before  hia  expira- 
tion ;  '^  O  that  1  had  told,"  said  he,  ''  how  I  waa  tempted !  if  I 
tiad^  1  believe,  {  aliovild  never  oome  to  this.'' 

VIl.  Advice.  Resist  the  devU  and  he  will  flee  from  yon  ; 
Jqm^s  IT.  7.  This  is  a  divine  counsel.  Maintain  a  perpetual 
oonflict  with  bim,  and  a  vigorous  opposition.  Suflfer  not  your- 
felf  in  a  ipelancholy  season  to  hold  a  |)arley  with  tlie  terapter,  or 
rather  suflTer  him  not  to  plead  and  dispute  with  you,  but  abandon 
and  renounce  and  abhor  all  his  suggestions.  Let  him  not  have 
the  honour  or  the  advantage  of  arguing  with  you  upon  so  dan* 
l^rous  a  subject  in  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  hour. 

Let  your  n^emory  be  well  stored  with  proper  scriptures,  and 
employ  the  word  of  God  in  resisting  the  devil.    This  was  the 

Eractice  of  Luther,  under  his  gre^t  and  sore  temptations.  This 
as  been  the  successfiil  instrument  of  defence  for  all  the  saints: 
And  this  sword  of  the  spirit  will  put  Satan  to  flight.  Jesus,  the 
captain  of  our  salvation  has  given  us  himself  for  a  glorious  ex^ 
anppie ;  he  defeated  the  tempter  in  all  his  assaults  with  these 
words,  ^  it  is  written,"  MaiL  iv.  4,  7,  10. 

And  I  would  give  this  word  ofadvjcc  to  tempted  souls,  that 
ihey  every  day  take  some  particular  useful  text  of  scripture  into 
their  minds,  that  they  may  run  to  it  perpetually  as  a  refuga, 
and  dwell  upon  it  with  a  resolute  constancy  in  the  midst  of  their 
hurries  of  mind ;  ^is  q.  sailor  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  ties  himself 
on  to  the  noast,  iliut  he  qaay  not  be  driven  off  into  the  sea,  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  tlie  waves.  Some  divine  wonl  of  ^ 
promise  in  such  a  dark  and  dismal  day,  will  be  as  a  sacred  andiof 
of  hope  to  the  poor  weather-beaten  spirit,  that  is  tost  to  and  fro 
upon  the  billows  of  this  temptation. 

VIIL  Advice.  But  after  all,  the  most  eflbetual  and  soo* 
cessful  relief  under  this  temptation  is  faith  and  prayer.  Be  fre- 
quent and  importunate  in  prayer  to  God.  Fly  to  the  throne  of 
grace  whensoever  you  are  assaulted,  ^'  that  you  may  obtain 
mercy,  mid  find  grace  to  help  you  in  this  time  of  need.'*  Heb.  iv. 
16.  Entreat  the  aids  of  your  Creator  against  his  and  your  ene- 
my. Trust  in  hia  nercy,  and  seek  his  |iower  to  resift  the  tempter : 
the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  is  superior  to  all  the  spirits  of  hell :  de» 
pend  on  his  aid,  and  thus  by  faith  and  prayer  quench  the  fiery  * 
darts  of  the  evil  one. 

Commit  thyself  afresh,  by  earnest  requests,  to  the  prolec* 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  he  is  almighty  and  compassionate,  and 
the  appointed  guardian  of  tempted  souls;  being  sheltered  by 
faith  in  the  hands  of  the  Saviour,  Satan  shall  not  pluck  th^  out 
of  his  hands.  Christ  has  conquered  the  adversary,  and  ladHini 
captive  in  bis  chains,  nor  can  he  stir  beyond  the  limita^of  bis 
percnission.  If  the  enemy  pursue  thee,  make  haste  and  betaka 
thee  to  Jestt|^  as  to  a  city  of  refuge  ;   bis  nanus  Je^us  assures 
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nt  that  be  is  and  will  be  a  Saviour.:  <<  This  name  of  the  Lord  is 
a  alroD^  tower,  the  tempted  soul  flies  to  it  and  finds  safety.*^ 
Pr<w.  will.  10.  <*  They  that  have  known  this  Dame,  will  pot 
their  trust  therein.*'  PsaL  \i.  10. 

ftemember,  O  poor  tempted  sonls,  that  oor  Lord  Jetos 

Christ  has  been  tempted  himself,  and  that  in  the  same  oianoer 

.  too,  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.;  be  Ukowa  how  (o  aoocsour 

them  that  are  tempted  ;  Htb.  ii*  18.    He  can  teach  ymi  bow  to 

.  put  Satan  to  flight. 

Beg  that  the  Lord  your  Saviour  would  secure  T<m  from  the 
hurries  of  youi*  own  thoughts :  run  to  his  protection  nourly  being 
conscious  of  your  own  weakness.  Plead  with  him  to  keep  ^ 
from  this  unreasonable  and  comprehensive  temptation^  that  amis 
at  the  ruin  of  soul  and  body  at  once :  and  thoufffa  you  may  thiok 
it  long  to  wait  and  pray  under  such  a  sore  conflict,  yet  resolve  to 
continue  at  the  mercy-seat,  and  go  on  praying  iind  waiting: 
'<  The  needy  and  distressed  soul  shall  not  always  be  forgotten  ; 
the  txpoctation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish  for  ever  ;  PsaL  ix. 
18.  In  the  proper  and  appointed  time  the  Lord  will  awake  for 
your  deliverance,  and  give  you  a  glorious  victory.  The  Shep- 
herd of  Israel  may  permit  labeloved  sheep  lo  be  worried  by  the 
roaring  lion,  but  tlie  sheep  that  keeps  near  to  the  Great  Shep- 
herd shall  not  be  given  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  destroyer. 

These  arethechief  advices  of  a  spiritual  or  intellectual  kind, 
^  which  at  present  occur  to  my  thoughts,  and  which  I  have  here 
proposed  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men,  as  proper  means 
to  secure  them  from  the  dangerous  and  dreadful  practice  of  self- 
murder  :  And  I  am  well  assured  that  if  such  counsels  as  these 
had  been  followed,  we  should  not  have  heard  of  such  frequent 
and  bloody  instances  of  persons  in  the  full  exercise  of  reason 
putting  an  end  to  their  owu  lives,  as  our  weekly  newspapers  in- 
form us  of. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  where  this  temptation  dwells 
u|)on  the  mind,  and  hangs  heavy  upon  the  spirits,  where  the 
soul  is  vexed  and  hurried  with  it  from  day  to  day,  or  where 
there  is  a  melancholy  temper  of  spirit  indulging  gloomy  appre- 
heusions  both  of  things  present,  and  things  to  come,  there  is 
much  ground  to  suspect  that  reason  is  clouded,  that  the  hu- 
mours of  the  body  are  discomposed,  and  that  animal  nature  it 
under  the  |)ower  of  some  distemper.  In  this  case  all  the  direc- 
tions that  are  applied  to  reason  and  conscience  are  likely  to  be- 
come useless  and  ineifectual  without  the  skill  of  the  physician 
and  Uie  application  of  proper  medicines  to  correct  the  peccant 
hudiikurs  of  the  body.  Friends  and  kindred  and  those  which 
dwell  in  the  same  house  should  make  wise  observations,  where 
they  suspect  a  pev%ox\  \o  \w\^Q>wt  mw^^t  >\\!^  \^^^x  o^C  uicb  s 
»]alady,  or  to  \oi\u\gii^\]Lc\ixiV<aw\Y^'^>ai^^    Vw  \Bw»i%  '^QSB^ysk*^«% 
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are  better  judges  than  the  person  wiio  is  thus  afBicted  and 
tempted. 

And  while  they  are  using  proper  remedies  to  remove  the 
disorders  of  nature,  they  may  also  take  seasonable  hours  to  set 
before  tlie  mind  of  a  melancholy  creature  such  considerations 
drawn  out  of  the  several  parts  of  this  little  treatise,  as  are  most 
suitable  to  the  present  case  :  let  them  join  their  hearty  prayers 
together  with  all  the  friendly  methods  of  treatment  to  soften  and 
relieve  their  distress  of  spirit :  no  harsh  or  severe  usage  from 
their  friends  is  proper  in  this  case  :  bind  up  the  broken-hearted*, 
and  comfort  them  that  they  may  not  be  unwilling  to  live.  Make 
every  thing  easy  round  about  them  in  this  ivorld,  and  encourage 
them  to  liope  in  the  mercies  of  God  for  eternal  life,  if  they  do 
not  wilfully  fling  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  his  covenant, 
and  of  all  the  appointed  methods  of  his  pardoning  love.  Treat 
them  gently  with  all  the  united  influences  of  advice  and  medicine. 
By  daily  prayer  commit  them  to  the  healing  power  and  the  sav- 
ing mercy  of  that  God,  in  whose  hands  arc  all  the  springs  of 
nature  and  grace.  And  may  the  God  of  all  grace  condescend  to 
hear  and  to  deliver  the  lives  of  the  tempted  from  siich  a  disftnal 
period  !  May  he  rescue  them  by  his  mercy  from  the  power  of 
thetempter,  that  they  may  not  plunge  their  souls  into  an  eternal 
^nd  anchangeable  state  at  so  dreadful  an  uncertainty  !  Dreadful 
indeed,  wherein  their  surviving  relatives  can  find  but  little  room 
for  comfort  or  hope  concerning  them,  except  what  arises  from  the 
supposition  of  their  loss  of  reason. 

Sect.  V. — Admonitions  to  those  who  have  been  rescued  from 

this  Temptation. 

I 

WE  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are  multitudes 
in  every  age,  who  in  some  season  of  their  hves  have  been  as- 
saulted with  this  temptation,  and  have  been  delivered  from  the 
power  of  it  by  some  interposing  methods  of  divine  providence  of 
special  grace.  Surely  such  persons  will  be  ready  to  receives 
word  of  admonition  how  to  behave  themselves  jsfter  so  mercitui 
an  escape  from  death  and  hell. 

I.  Admonition.  Think  sometimes  with  yourselves  how  nigih^ 
you  have  been  to  the  borders  of  the  pit,  and  what  rich  graco 
preserved  you  from  plunging  into  destruction.  Think  how 
dreadfully  near  you  were  to  death,  and  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
sorrow,  and  what  an  arm  of  almighty  mercy  hath  rescued  yoq. 
Say  thus  to  yourselves,  <' I  who  uow  behold  the  light  of  this 
world,  and  am  in  the  land  of  hope,  might  have  been  roaring 
out  under  agonies  of  spirit  in  the  land  of  darkness  and  daipair, 
if  the  great  and  blessed  God  had  not  prevented  it." 

Perhaps  your  conscience  was  awakened  and  the  temptation 
broken,  before  it  prevailed  so  far  as  to  fix  the  fatal  resolve  of 
your  own  deaths  or  when  you  were  neaxeal  to  W^  o^^jni>»sa^'\ 
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\vanting.  Tcrhaps  there  was  aome  [lerson  came  happily  into  the 
room,  at  the  time  of  your  bloody  purpose,  or  you  were  not  theli 
furnbhcd  with  some  proper  instruoaeDt  of  death  ;  perhaps  you 
ivere  prevented  from  fiuisliiog  the  fatal  stroke  wbeo  you  bad 
begun  it,  or  the  murderous  attempt  of  your  bands  waa  not  so 
atrong  and  so  successful  as  your  wretched  heart  wished  and  da* 
jugned  it ;  perhaps  your  heart  relented  as  you  were  juat  going 
to  give  death  to  yourselves ;  or  some  sudden  turn  of  thought, 
some  happy  word  of  scripture  was  brought  into  your  mind,  that 
forbid  the  mischief  and  rescued  your  soul.  Let  the  method  of 
prevention  be  what  it  will,  it  is  certain  God  waa  there,  divine 
providence  was  there,  divine  mercy  was  there  ;  Psal.  Ixviii.  90. 
Our  God  is  the  God  of  salvation ;  to  God  the  Lord  belong 
all  the  issues  or  escapes  from  death.  Stand  therefore  aoS 
wonder  at  the  riches  df  divine  grace,  and  give  God  the  glory  of 
thy  rescue  from  the  arms  of  death  and  the  flames  o(  bell. 
Amongst  thy  solemn  thanksgivings  fur  received  mercies  recount 
this  illustrious  instance  of  it.  With  great  humility  fall  dowa 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  with  thy  warmest  devotions  and 
gratitude  appear  there  at  his  foot  as  a  humble  monument  of  his 
surprizius:  kindness.  Remember  the  nearer  thou  wert  to  destruc- 
tion,  the  greater  and  more  evident  is  the  mercy  of  thy  deliver- 
ance. Let  thy  soul  and  all  that  is  within  thee  Join  to  praise 
the  Jiame  oj  the  Lordy  thy  deliverer.    Psal.  ciii.  1,  2. 

II.  Take  shame  to  yourself  in  the  sight  of  Grod  for  every 
murderous  thought,  every  degree  of  compliance  with  this  temp- 
tation. Repent  deeply,  O  sinner,  if  thou  hast  indulged  any 
bloody  purpose  in  thy  heart,  and  cry  for  divine  forgiveness.  Con« 
fcss  tliy  sin  at  the  mercy-seat,  and  seek  pardon  through  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Son  ot  God.  Remember  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  even  from  the  crimes  of  mor« 
der  and  blood.  God  has  snatched  thee  from  the  mischief  of  thy 
own  hands,  Y\h  up  those  hands  to  heaven  to  implore  pardoning 
grace  in  the  name  of  Jesus  the  gfeat  reconciler ;  repent  and  re- 
ceive the  blessing. 

III.  Meditate  on  the  long  train  of  benefits  derived  from  this 
deliveran([;c,  and  survey  the  weighty  obligations  that  are  laid  on 
your  soul  tliereby.  Say  thus  to  yourselves,  "  Every  hour  of  rest 
and  peace  that  I  enjoy  is  the  effect  of  this  peculiar  mercy,  this 
divine  rescue  from  death.  Every  sermon  that  I  hear,  every 
season  of  gYace  that  is  afforded  me,  is  a  special  favour  ttowi  that 
God  whodelivrrcd  me  from  this  destruction.  Every  opportunity 
tliat  I  have  of  bendin£»;  my  knees  before  the  throne  of  grace, 
every  comfortablo  promise  that  I  read  in  the  gospel,  every  beam 
of  mercy  that  I  sop,  and  every  word  of  hope  that  1  hear,  are  all 
owing  to  that  liapfty  hour  of  n>y  escape  from  the  violence  of  my 
own  hands.  Wtelch  that  I  was  !  I  Was  cutting  off  all  my  hopes, 
I  Uraa  cal^cc\to\g  in^  x\'^Vcv^  ouVx^l  t^^^\ptcjiCKtt«^^  ^a^d.  ^aUia^ 


myself  bejond  the  reftdi  of  them  all.  I  mi»  sendio^  mytetf 
into  a  world  where  there  ia  no  gospel,  no  promises,  no  prayer, 
DO  wttrd  of  saNation,  no  beam  of  merry.  For  eterattored  be 
the  coin]iaision  of  my  tiotl,  that  over-ruled  all  my  wicked 
thoughts,  and  ftt  lafit  ^ve  inc  viclury  over  this  ilreadfdl  tem|ita' 
(ion )  And  b)i;ssed  Ai  Uie  Lord  be  thune  reluiivcs,  those  friendu, 
that  were  the  happy  instrumeols  in  tlie  liand  of  God  to  break  Ihit 
fital  snare  r 

Then  think  of  tlia  wei^ty  obtig^alions  that  lie  od  you  to 
love  and  serve  the  Lord  with  all  your  (lowers.  Say,  "  What 
ahall  1  render  to  the  Lord  lor  all  his  benefits  r"  Ps.  cxvi.  14. 
'*  He  hath  delivered  me  from  the  gates  of  the  grave  when  I  was 
JQSt  ready  to  leap  into  it,  while  the  gales  of  hill  stood  open  to 
receive  my  soul,  lie  is  indeed  the  Gud  of  my  life,  for  he  haa 
not  only  given  me  life  at  first,  aud  preserved  it  by  the  comnoD 
bounty  of  Ilia  provideitce,  but  he  lias  rescued  my  life  out  of  the 
liands  of  the  tempter  when  lie  Would  have  ]>enuaded  me  to  de- 
stroy it.  O  may  every  moment  of  this  rescued  life  be  some  way 
or  other  devoted  (o  his  fear  and  honour  ?  Lord,  what  will  thou 
have  me  do,  to  make  it  manifest  that  I  am  entirely  thine?  1 
would  fain  shew  to  my  friends  who  were  acquainted  with,  my 
dreadful  dancer,  that  the  tows  and  the  bonds  of  God  are  slronj; 
iltWD  me,  and  that  this  deliverance  was  not  bestowed  M  me  iu 
t«in." 

IV.  At  some  special  scnsons  make  an' en(|uiry  what  you  have 
done  for  Ood,  or  tor  the  welfare  of  your  own  soul  since  your 
deliverance.  In  the  successive  course  of  time,  when  a  new  year 
begins,  ot  when  you  take  notice  of  your  returuing  birth-day,  or 
wtien  the  annual  seasou  of  this  deliverance  returns,  which  is  like 
another  lurlh-day,  or  a  new  besinniug  of  life,  ask  your  cob- 
•cience  this  solemn  questioiip  "  Have  1  improved  my  moment* 
And  my  mercies  answerable  to  the  infinite  obligations  I  lie 
ander  ?"  It  may  be  you  had  done  little  for  the  honour  of  God 
is  the  world  before  that  time  j  what  have  you  done  ainoo?  It 
may  bc  you  had  never  been  diligent  to  make  your  calKiig  and 
election  sure  before;  and  are  they  now  made  sure  ?  Eiiqtiire 
of  your  own  souls  and  »Sy,  "  Some  months  or  years  are  past. 
iiace  the  Lord  has  recovered  ma  from  the  most  pernicious  snare 
of  the  tempter,  and  do  I  still  continue  his  slave  in  another  form, 
bound  in  the  (rfiains  of  my  own  lusts  and  passions  }  Surely  1 
vns  at  that  time  very  unfit  to  die  ;  have  I  now  attained  a  greater 
fltness?" 

Perhaps  you  had  then  acquired  but  little  acquaintance  with 
the  t^race  of  Christ,  with  experimental   religion  and  practical 

Sidiiness  :  And  are  you  still  a  stranger  to  Christ,  a  stranger  to 
e  pleasure  of  secret  reli^on,  and  to  holtneas  in  the  power  and 
Kfe  of  if  i  You  stood  in  that  day  on  lhoTe^,iU)rder*ofbeIland 
destruction,  the  God  of  mercy  MOOxeOi  ^(Mitcwx  ^%  v^v'Vs 
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your  fice  now  set  heaTen-ward  ?  And  ve  you  arrivd  withia 
the  hopes  and  confines  of  heaven  ?  Have  you  apj  oovifiMtaUe 
or  settled  expectation  of  that  inheritance  or  the  aaints  in'lightl 
Your  mind  perbaps'was  Vain  and  carnal,  and  made  the  pleasant 
the  profitSj  o^  the  honours  of  this  life  the  d^ecta  of  year  chief 
pursuit,  and  your  only  happiness ;  how  stands  the  temper  of  joor 
spirit  now  ?  Is  it  refined  ?  Is  it  exalted  to  poraue. diviner  in- 
terests ab(d  hopes  ?  Or  think  you  that  God  rescued  yoa  from  the. 
grave,  for  no  other  ^purpose,  but  to  «U  and  drink  and  live  a  bnitsi 
Bfe,  t6  novel  In  the  mire  still,  anil  to  feed  upon  the  dust,  or 
ibllo w  after  the  wind  7  '  Cbd  has  withheld  you  from  executing 
the  deviri  sentence  of  death  on  yourself?  And, are  ^ou  conteaC 
still  to  live  under  the  euilt'and  condemnation  of  sin  id  the  sight 
of  God,  and  wait  onnf  till  his  profidence  oiiecnte  liis  divine 
sentence  upon  you?  is 'this,  O  sinner,  is  this  all  the  design 
tor  whicli  thy  reprieve  was  given  ihee  ?  Was  h  Dot  that  thou 
mightest  seek  a  complete  pardon,  and  obtain  a  right  to  heaven 
through  the  grace  of  the  gospel  ?  And  wilt  tliou  go  on  to  .abuse 
the  compassion  and  the  long-sufiering  of  God  ?  Shall  that 
aoul  perish  at  last,  which  has  had  so  loud  a  warning,  and  which 
has  been  rescued'  from  the  very  jaws  of  the  pit  by  the  hand  of 
divine  love  ? 

Or,  it  may  be,  thou  hadst  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
long  before  the  season  of  thy  temptation,  and  thou  hadst  back- 
slidden from  the.  Lord,  days  without  number.  His  band  has 
saved  thee  from  present  death  ;  but  is  thy  soul  recovered  from 
its  great  backslidings  ?  One  would  tlfmk  it  should  be  a  very 
awakening  hour,  when  thou  wcrt  just  within  the  verge  of  hell, 
and  plucked  as  a  brand  out  of  the  burning :  Art  thou  returned  to 
thy  old  drowsi^iess,  and  fallen  asleep'again  in  careless  security? 
How  wilt  thou  lift  up  thy  face  before  God  when  he  shall  make  at 
last  a  solemn  enquiry;  ^^  What  hast*  thou  done  With  that  life, 
with  those  months,  ifith  those'  year«rf  What  hast  thou  done 
with  those  sermons  aiiil  those  seasons  of  grace  that  I'  g^ve  thee 
since  the  day  of  thy  rescue  frpm  thy  ownploody  purposes,  and 
from  the  assaults  o{  the  temper  ?*' 

V.  Search  into  the  causes  aod  springs  of  this  temptation 
which  hath  assauhed  you,  and  watch  against  all  those  things  that 
have  had  any  tendency  toward  it  or  any  share  in  it. 

Search  itito  your  own  heart,  $ec  what  secret  seeds  of  iniqui- 
ty  lurk  there  which  may  have  grown  up  to  this  dangerous  beigbt 
Head  over  the  second  and  third  advices  of  the  foregoing  scctioOi 
see  if  any  of  the  vicious  practices,  or  the  criminal  neglects  there 
.  mentioned,  have  been  indulged  by  you,  which  might  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  this  mischief.  These  are  so  many  avenues  which  the 
adversary  balh  found  \o  \i\%vv\v\^i<i  \\\%  >Nvcked  suggestions,  and 
convey  them  lo  ^our  Yi^wl  •.  VJ  «lVc\x  ^^^\\i^v  >ii\ >^x^^'«t  v^^^^ 
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It  !^eal  destroyer,  and  set  a  f^ard  on  yourself  all  round  from 
;  aiKiauKaof  Ibelikc  tPmpUtion  in  time  to  come. 

VI.  8Inceyoii  hu^e  found  by  dan<;eruus  experience  how  nn- 
e  you  arc  in  y«ur  own  Imnds,  and  lliat  your  liTe  and  soul  are 
t  secure  there,  commit  yourself  daily  by  repeated  exerctaei  of 
til  and  im|>ort(iiiale  prayer  into  the  liaofli  of  CliriBt :  His  groat 
ice  and  divine  employment  is  to  take  care  of  the  aouU  wliich 
e  committed  to  liim,  and  tbose  "  who  come  unto  him  shall  in 
wise  be  cast  oiil ;"  John  ti.  87.  The  holy  apostle  ."  knew 
lom  he  had  believed,  or  trusted  in,  and  was  euured  that  be  waa 
le  to  keep  what  he  had  committed  to  him  a^nit  the  great 
y  ;"  2  Tim.  i.  12. 

By  holy  devotions  rise  often  up  to  heaven  ;  "  Dwell  in  th« 
crct  place  of  the  Most  High,  abide  under  the  ahadow  of  the 
'mighty.  Say  to  the  Lord,  be  ihou  my  refuge  and  my  forlrest^ 
y  God,  inlhecnill  Itruel.  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from 
e  snare  of  the  fowler.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over 
ee  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  The  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt 
ou  trample  under  thy  feet.  Thou  shalt  call  and  God  will  answe^ 
ee  :  He  will  be  with  thee  in  (rouble,  he  will  deliver  and 
mour  thee.  Wilh  long  life  he  will  satisfy  thee,  and  abew  Ibee 
ssaivation  ;"  IV  xci.  1,  2,  3,  11,  13,  IS,  16.    * 

Thus  join  the  two  excellent  advices  of  our  Ss'rittir  toge- 
er,  "  watch  and  pray  daily  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptalioo," 
id  wait  for  success  from  heaven  :  "  May  the  God  of  peace 
nclify  you  throughout,  and  may  your  spirit,  Miil  and  body  be 
eserved  blamelcKs  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus-Chnst  j** 
Thcss.  v.  33.     Amen. 

ecT.  VI. — Caittiom  agaimt  all  Mproaclus  to  Self-murder,  vii^ 
intemperance.  Duelling,  ifc. 

IF  I  were  to  add  any  thing  to  this  diacourse  concerning  the 
I  of  self-murder,  1  think  it  might  not'be  utterly  improper  to 
it  in  a  caveat  againit  those  practices  which  have  a  tendeiey  to 
is  sin,  and  which  in  some  measut-e  partake  of  the  guilt  of  it, 
ough  (he  sinner  himsell  does  not  intend  violence  against  hisliCini 
e.  Give  me  leave  then  to  name  a  lew  of  these  prscttci's,  whicb 
hen  set  in  this  light,  will  appear  higlily  criminal,  bow  innQceut 
ever  they  arc  esteemed  by  thoughtless  men. 

I.  The  first  of  ihii  kind  that  I  shall  mention  is  intemperance, 
.d  an  uiiguiirdod  indulgence  of  all  the  appctitea  of  nature,  and 
e  sensualities  of  the  animal  life. 

Frequent  feasting  to  the  full  on  rich  and  savonry  dishes, 
atifyiug  (lie  ])slate  uith  varieties  of  bigh-soaaooed  food,  and 
adiiig  U(e  sto(unob  with  daily  cii»nes,  is  one  way  of  doMroyiog 
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im  «     THE  CTHLAirFfrbf  ftte  tH  iBLHMNfeB- 

It  wn  m  IDCM  j«tt  and  hwapf  cdnsote  tfirait  ft  lite  ingeoidii 

writer  cuts  on.  tbe  gluttony  or  a  tiiodem  neal,  na  Im  raprMMl 
ll :  ^*  Wonld  not  one  of  tbe  ancient  pbilp«o|>bera  IhiBk  a  naa 
nadi  bad  he  aeed  him  devotir  fowl,  fiah  and  fleth  y  awaUow  eB 
and  vinegar,  wiaes  and  Bpioes,  throw  down  iiaUada  of iwealj  dif- 
ferent herbs,  aances  of  a  hundred  ingrtdientt,  coafeoliDBa  Ml 
frnitft  of  oumberlew  sweeta  and  flaTonra  ?  What  vMirttvai  ■»• 
tions  and  eounterfermenta  mutt  .auah  a  inedleT.  of  iBtetepeiance 
prodaoe  in  th^  Mdy  ?  .For  mj  jwl^  when  I  belioMI  a  faahieo- 
able  table  set  mI  bi  ah  its  magnijtceiioe^  I  ihsey  that  I  aee  goals 
and  dropsies,  fevers  and  lethargieS|  wkh  other  iMiiimei1iJ>la  dh^ 
iempers  lying  id  ambuscade  among  the  dishes**  . 

Sm^ely  this  author  would  agree  that  the  indulgene^  iff  t  riol- 
ons  appetite  in  such  various  and  improuer  AkmI  ea  diatdrba  and 
oppreues  nature,  inflames  the  bloody  ann  fills  the  body  with  diiA 
iempersy  has  a  pbdn  tendency  to  aelf-destructioii  $  tod  yet  how 
many  are  there  that  call  theinselvea  eiiristians,  who  must  fall  un- 
der this  accusation,  and  cannot  excuse  their  guilt  ?  Have  we 
'.jl^ever  heard  a  person  say,  /^  I  know  this  dish  will  make  ose  sicki 
yet  I  cannot  forbear  it  ?  Or  1  have  frequently  found  tbia  food# 
in  tlieye  aauces  are  hurtful  for  me,  and  yet  I  will  ventsre  on 
them  ?'*  There  is  a  cemmen  proverb  that  charts  this  sort  of 
scnsualUl  vvith  the  guilt  of  self-munlcr,  such  a  man  digs  his 
grave  with  his  teeth  :  And  though  be  feels  his  health  languish^ 
and  his  bodv  sinking  toward  tbe  dust»  yet  be  goes  on  to  dig  his 
grave  with  bis  UkA  daily,  till  at  last  he  tumbles  into  it.  Tbe  (Sod 
of  life  is  the  judge  6f  men  and  he  hath  a  terrible  charge  against 
sAch  t^iltul  transgressors :  For  intemperance  is  a  slow  poison. 

It  is  tbe  same  sort  of^^erime  when  persons  get  a  habit  of 
drinkiag,  end  ff oiVi  i  cup  of  ilfaton^  dtSnk,  wbrcb  might  refresh 
nature,  they  grow  up  tO  quarts  and  gallons :  Prom  a  few  mode- 
rate glasses  at  first  they  learn  in  time  to  swdlow  the  contents  of 
whole  bottles.  Theyllwill  wine  without  measure,  and  when  the 
commoB  and  natural  juice  of  the  grape  is  made  so  habitual  and 
cnstoinary  that  it  ceases  to  be  strong  enough  to  support  their 
Hpirlts,  then  they  have  recourse  to  brandy,  and  other  iutoxicatiiig 
fiquoi's  :  The  art  of  the  chyinist  is  employed  to  extract  burning 

^  Nature,  siith  tbia  author,  delights  in  the  most  plain  and  tiapk  diet. 
Were  I  to  coRsider  mr  readers  at  my  patieotf,  and  to  prescribe  a^b  a  kiad  of 
UMf  arauee  aa  is  jaadooflftedaled  to  all  peraoni,  sad  f  uch  crs  is  ^artituhirly  amiable 
(o  our  climate  aid  way  of  liviog,  1  would  copy  the  foDowitiK  rulea  of  a  very  taii* 
oeol!  physician  :  *'  Make  your  whole  repast  outof  one  dirh.  If  yott  indulge  ia  a 
srcoud,  avoid  driaking  aoy  thing  strong  till  you  have  iinished  your  mtk\  ;  at  the 
tame  tinae  abstain  fmoi  all  such  sauces  as  are  not  tbe  most  plain  and  siospie."  A 
aian  could  not  well  be  guilty  of  gluttony  if  he  stuck  to  these  few  obvious  and 
Saay  rules.  In  tM  fln*l  ease,  there  would  be  no  variety  of  taifites  (o  solicit  hh 
palate  and  occaiisa  excess  (  nor  in  the  second,  aoy  ariiBcial  provocates  to  relieve 
satiety  and  cte ats  %  tviUe  av^«\\\t.**  1\v\x%  \\k"»\  v^%\.  %»^  ^^'^w*^^^  "^vwvtxH.^. 
AdiJi?f)p. 
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■pirila  out  or  virious  mBlerialt :  Thete  nwke  «  Fearrul  tftiito  nf  tli« 
vitale,  and  destroy  all  tlie  inwKril  Bjiriagu  of  ntture  and  life,  ftlaiif 
a  poor  fceblv  creature  Uaa  bcea  deluded  iiilo  dcalli  and  the  ^ravs 
by  (be  falie  and  dalleriug  aupporta  which  (hey  imagine  th^y  had 
received  from  their  daily  drama  :  Wliera  thia  custom  prdvaili,  k 
ifl  most  pn-niciona  and  fatal :  The  botile  of  iwrdiah  ia  perjietuully 
frequented :  They  want  it  almoit  Iioiirly  !  tlie  stomach  is  palled^ 
(be  natural  appetite  to  food  ia  mined,  the  polae  cohtinuea  to  heat 
a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  days,  by  (be  farce  of  tbrir  beloved  liquors  t 
and  (hen  tliey  drop  into  ibe  pi(.  It  ii  strati^  that  persons  ahoulil 
make  such  haate  to  tlieir  own  de*(ruol!on,  especially  when  frieddit 
■Dd  physicians  around  them  have  given  them  so  many  warning 
Ud  would  fain  call  tbem  back  Irom  their  precipitate  and  fatal 
career  to  the  grave  ! 

There  are  many  of  the  wealthy  and  polite  parts  of  mankind, 
and  (ou  many  of  the  fairer  pieces  of  human  osture,  who  mti  be* 
trayed  into  this  snare,  and  ruined  beyond  relief,  without  mspGct<- 
in^  (he  guilt  of  what  tliey  daily  practise.  All  the  art  of  medi- 
cine laboura  in  vain  to  rescue  life  from  the  prevailing  force  of 
diacascs,  where  the  tboHghtlGis  patient  is  perpetually  nourishiit^ 
the  disease  and  takea  part  with  death  apinst  the  physidianr-^ 
Their  (XHiduot  is  a  niedley  of  inconsistenciea  ]  they  pray  M 
life,  and  make  no  conscience  of  sinhing  against  their  own 
jirnyeri.  Little  do  lliuse  uniiapuy  creatures  tiiink  how  thejr 
violate  the  sixth  commandment  of  (he  law  of  God,  while  they 
are  Bip|>ing  their  dca<liy  potions  :  And  (hough  thsy  are  often 
ailmonisLtd,  yet  they  will  not  believe,  but  go  on  to  dtiuk 
and  die. 

And  as  for  the  Inweit  rttik  ol  mankind,  tbey  send  them- 
•elve  out  of  the  world  at  all  ages  in  haate  by  these  hot  RnA 
fiery  litiiLora.  Little  young  Wretches  are  taught  the  use  of  drams 
in  the  most  early  parts  of  life,  and  begia  to  destroy  their  na^ 
(urc  belimett.  If  llicy  survive  cliildbood,  they  become  a  sickly 
race  aud  useless  pieces  of  the  nation.  The  elder  pHpIe  of 
that  rank  reel  in  our  streets  till  the  grave  receives  (beia:-^ 
And  unless  the  venders  of  these  strong  liquors  be  in  some 
measure  limited,  and  their  mortal  trade  restrained,  ll  is  cbf 
lain  the  chnrclfyards  must  be  enlarged  to  receive  the  dead. 
If  a  tomb-stone  could  be  well  aflbrdcd  for  every  such  aiimer, 
the  inscription  of  it  ought  to  be  tbiB>  "  Here  lies  a  self- 
murderer." 

11.  Another  instance  wherein  some  persons  tliougli(lo>«1y 
ajiprouch  to  (he  ^uilt  of  scif-wurder  is,  that  when  (hey  feet  na- 
ture impaired,  and  di&temper  growing  apace  upon  them,  yot 
they  obstinately  refuse  the  most  necessary  means  of  health  and 
recovery. 

Some  arc  so  passiohatcly  engaged  in  the  putMBt  of  rhdiH 
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or  honours,  fUa(  iii  opposition  to  all  (lie  warnings  of  dentlt,  wliidi 
Ihcy  receive  boUi  from  tlieir  own  HiKorilers  of  body,  anil  llic  kind 
■<liuoiiUion  of  friends,  ye(  tbey  will  faligu?  (lit;ir  fl«»ti  dtily, . 
traste  their  best  Bpirils,  and  wear  out  lite  apace  to  accomplinfa 
Iheir  secular  designs.  Tliougli  it  often  happens  that  iiL-ruru  ibcj 
coRipasHed  ibcir  end  Ihcy  die  ;  their  achemes  are  broken,  tbetr 
proji'CtB  VBiiii^ti ;  and  ihcy  an;  gune  tci  appear  before  ihi-  jiidg- 
meot-seBt  of  Chritl,  to  ^ive  an  acoouut  how  their  life  wai  spent, 
■ad  nby  Ihoy  died  kosoon. 

It  is  granted  indeed  that  there  may  be  some  loud  and  pUin 
calls  of  providence  to  risk  our  health  and  even  llfL-  itsctf  on  »oiBe 
epccial  occasions.  And  when  persons  of  a  tower  rank  amongM 
Uiankind  must  labour  for  daily  food  (o  !<uppnrt  ihrinselvi.'«  and 
ihdr  fomiliiKj  it  is  very  hard  to  determine ]>recisi-ly  Iiow  farltiey 
Aeiold  obej4hi«rMiB(t!D8eeMilk»4tl;lhar  > 
aing  theaiKlTMitoSTMl  tMoa«eni««Mgwid  A  „ 
labottn,  or  how  br'thej  ibould  oMfinAlbemtelTw  it 
tray  ibr  the  reoavergr  of  timr  strev^b.  -  Id  uicb  cases  evjerj  nun 
'  inuai  put  ■ll'feirouinsUncei  into-  the  balance,  snd  liji.,wAiii(,i1i 
vine  dtreolivn,  sad  eonauUiug  bia  frieods  lie  must  da|eriBit>e  for 
hiniBdraixxmiiKlo.  to  boat,  prudence:^  Aad  if  .dMh  seize* 
hinaisdiaeilMv^'Of  bia-laboursOd  duliyy.ibereBignB  opUi  bfeta 

fi^ovidallee,  «a4jh>i^l  n>lo:  the  haikli<0f  a  fahbflil  Creator  u4 
ledeeiBCr-        ■  >■  ■<!',.■    .    ■   ■;■    :■  :   ■■'  .'i  -V'-'  : 

But  tny  dekifne!|l^)«tirdor'liei  b^/vfc.  whenK  nr  erideat 
that  persons  artfimer  Htiiiuch  nticcMUyV  and'tbcrfaaTcno  plain 
eall  either  from  GM  or  men,- tio  "waste  nature  and  bealtfa  at  so 
prodigal  a  rate,  yet  they  wilfully  l^U  <heir  itrengib  ud  throw  i 


away  life ilaelfFia'tli^  purstrffc-WMJirs  that  are  b^ 
neoesaary  in  thur  ciroamslaneea.^irMnasort  of  condnit  sfaewt- 
tbat  their  bearls  are  aet  too  eagerif  upon;  this  world,  and  tbey 
precipitate  theoiselv^rariilj  into^eternity  bjNoo  Teheuient  a  de- 
aireof  tbe  things  of  illne. 

Where  is  anothar  way  also,  itllerebiijteraona  may  be  said  to 
hasten  Ui«r  «wn  death,  fend  that  is,^lmln  aidinels  ^mes  npM 
ihtRi,  and  yet  out  of  mere  humour  and  obstinacy,  they  renounce 
all  the  aidaof  nedichip.  Tbey  irefufte  Ihefriendly  touch  of  the 
kneel,  because  tbey  were  of^r  let  bItiM  in  their  liTea,  nor  th«r 
Aithers  before  them.  They  will  bot'ondui-e  a  blister  to  be  rsised 
in  the  most  impertitit  ease  that  requiraft,  for,  **  I  am  reaoNed," 
■ay  they,  *'  never  to  be  flead  aliie,  lyt  will  go  to  Ibe  grave  witb 
a  nbole  tkin."^ 

Or  perhapi'from  the  silly  squeamishness  of  a  nice  imagio- 
atioD  they  set  tlremselves  against  tlioae  nKessary  medicines  which 
are  the  only  visible  melhoda  of  relief.  Lilte  children  tbey  refuse 
a  potion  because  it  is  bitter  or  nauseous  ;  and  yet  they  can  ueiiher 
be  tfftbed  nor  flattered,  as  diildren  are,  int»  a  aelf-denial  ia  this 
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ease,  nor  be  perumded  by  all  the  force  of  reason  to  dispInM 
their  palates  and  save  tUeir  own  lives.  Sucb  a  humouroua 
cmnduct  will  aRbrd  tlieir  departing  souls  but  amall  comfort 
io  the  reflection :  **  I  went  o&  in  a  course  of  resolute  sick- 
nesi  and  death,  because  the  doses  of  pbyiic  were  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  the  methotls  of  health  were  troublesome  and 
paiflfuL 

I  know  some  will  be  read;  to  think  tbii  a  needless  pa^  In 
the  book,  for  tliey  can  hardly  conceive  any  part  of  mankind  can 
be  so  obstinately  foolish,  as  to  lose  health  and  life  in  this  manner. 
I  wish  tliero  might  he  no  future  examples  of  this  kind  found  in 
the  world ;  biit  what  has  been,  may  be  :  Human  ualure  is  like 
itaelf,  and  all  these  folliea  of  our  species  bave  their  rounds  ;  tli« 
repetition  of  them  Is  too  often  seen  in  every  age,  though  some  of 
my  readers  may  not  have  happened  to  m^ct  with  them.  Such 
ms  have  been  trained  up  in  a  Imtnourous  nicenesi  from  tlie  cradle, 
who  have  been  indulged  in  the  strength  of  their  wills,  and  never 
been  taught  to  think,  nor  to  use  their  underttaodings,  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  remain  in  a  state  of  childhood  all  their  Uvei,  and  to  die 
for  want  of  learning  to  obey  reason. 

III.  An  ambitiouB  pursuit  of  glory,  io  such  feats  of  activity 
and  strength  as  throw  life  into  the  most  imminent  hazard,  tbia 
U  another  frequent  method  of  self-destruction. 

There  are  aome  persons  who  assume  to  themselves  so  much 
pride  and  vanity,'  from  the  firmness  of  their  conttilulion,  or  the 
agility  of  limbs,  that  God  their  Creator  has  bestowed  iipon  them, 
that  they  are  fond  of  gaiuiog  public  applause  upon  this  account. 
Thoy  enter  into  foolish  contracts,  and  they  lay  wild  wagers  of 
their  strength  or  swiftness  :  They  impose  on  themselves  most 
excessive  LiirdL'iia,  tliuy  labour  beyond  all  their  strength,  tbcy 
engage  to  r;in  or  ri<lo  most  unreasonable  stages  in  a  ftiw  hours, 
or  endure  surne  iiicreiiililc  liaidahtps  and  fatigues.  Hereby  tbey 
oficniinics  break  all  lUuir  boasted  powers  of  nature,  and  bring 
themsclvcii  in  hsHtt:  to  the  grave  ;  anil  they  leave  their  namea  be- 
hind them  upon  the  lists  of  folly  among  the  men  who  have  sold 
tlieir  iivcs  for  a  trifle. 

There  have  been  others,  who  have  bound  tiiemxcKcs  by  wa- 
gers to  mure  brutal  and  guilty  follies,  and  their  death  hath  been 
highly  criminal  and  unpitieil.  One  has  gloried  In  the  prodigious 
power  of  his  appetite  to  devour  flesh,  and  the  equal  capacity  of 
Ills  stomach  for  the  stowage  of  a  most  unreasonable  load  of  eata- 
bles. Another  hath  boasted  of  his  ability  to  drain  whole  gallons 
of  common  liquors  dry,  or  to  swill  down  amazing  quantities  of 
stronger  drink.  Kncli  wretches  aroonly  fit  to  enter  the  lists  with 
bears  or  swint>.  It  is  a  mortal  shame  tn  human  nature  that  luch 
creuluros  should  belong  to  it,  and  that  any  other  men  should  be- 
«ame  their  rivals.    Some  of  these  have  died  upon  the  sjwt,  aod 
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ItPltB  mnio  poUie  martyrs  t9  Ibejr  onn  mudnesa.  Others  liiif  io^ 
t^^  QCMtfep  ovtrpovrerci)  nitU  U'^e  cMravagapces,  liavc  Ihn- 
■Uilhwd  md  *Uiik  iowa  to  <lpatb  by  degrees.  But  I  doultt  ilie 
b^y  tin  piH^')'  seutcncc  of  (iod  will  excuse  neillier  one  nor 
yie  pllMr  <>f  tti^iu  tro'ii  tl'c  guilt  of  atll'-di^^croyers. 
■  ^  IT.  Thi  bloody  Urade  of  i^riso-fig^blinff  n  uioilier  vile  pric* 
.  WS  wlknia  the  desh,  and  limbs,  and  lives  of  men,  arc  wd- 
ihylgr  ayipopfd  to  the  Atrgkes  of  dubs  and  snoids,  uilbuvt  miy 
mt4Mft'(>f  necestity,  or  auy  call  fiom  divine  pioridcnce.  \Mia( 
i^  it  but  H  dwra«  (rf*  n^F-wwrdtur.  ivben  mm  Wt  of  fvolJii  « 

^(iimiHr.  ovt  n  m«  wbiiiiH)  of  hanpur,  or  ffn-  tb?  ^q  U  % 

#Ul»  p«l&  cboliengf  Mcli  #b«f  to  tbete  bf||il4|  conti«uI-* 
Tbvir  IM  ■»  Mmwil  vul  be«wt  ■■Ut  iptQy  ii  vouod,  tbeU 
Jiipl^  W4  kuiM  ^oJ  bafiMred  mrely,  t(HHr  klopd  in  hh^ 
jtfW  »  iWt^  "tW^i  w^  fiKt  itMlf  wnie*  jmj*  for  tbeir  fgllj. 
I  do  iMt  -mwoM  ipdiwA  ilwt  tlii*  aort  of  qaRbaiRRifwill 
«v«r  «MB»  wUiia  tbe  roscb  of  fofiviatioi)  by  wy  lbAig-4uu  I  c*i 
write :  Tfaey  tre  g«Mn)%  tf*  tbwiablleM  of  Qod  mi  r^Hgoa, 
tooienidtn  af  «11  (bit  ti  ntnoufc  tii  Ipok  iata  trt«tiBn  ibM  nr  ' 
late  to  tin  and  duty.  -  But  gMKiiiiikf.  I  wmild  oot  bioe  aiiril 
bloody  practices  encuiiriged,  by  dr)t)vin^  in  qny  apectiton,  thtt 
^ver  pretend  to  godliiieH.  I  coDfeit*  I  aot  not  acquainted 
with  any  persona  tlial  make  tl)e  aiglit  of  tLe«;  cpmbals  a  wt 
of  tbeir  entertainment,  but  it  woulfTbe  well  if  Mich  tkinga  were 
iitterly  cadiiered  and  rcnooDced  by  «  natiqa  that  profe«Ms 
cUriatianily. 

Did  we  but  read  with  what  jutt  and  severe  rnroof  the  pri- 
mitive ftttbers  of  the  clinrcb  used  to  inveigh  a^nst  uie  barbarous, 
cruel  and  murdering  auectaclea  of  the  gladiAors  at  Home,  we 
aboiild  find  that  in  their  sense  tliey  wero  so  highly  oSbrsive  to 
God,  that  it  was  disgraceful  for  any  person,  who  bore  the  name 
of  a  christian,  to  appear  at  such  eulertainments :  And  1  per- 
luado  Biyself,  we  should  be  ready  to  join  with  these  venerable 
inoieots  iu  an  endeavour,  as  jar  as  lies  in  us,  to  root  out  ihii 
pnclicc.  TliQSc  who  go  (o  behold  them  is  a  matter  of  delight, 
and  support,  and  encourage  ihcm  by  their  contribution  to  such 
criminal  combats,  are  in  some  scnae  jmrtakers  of  their  ^ilt. 

I  might  add  also,  that  if  we  fe^istour  eyes  with  such  iuhii- 
ipsn  sights  as  these,  it  makes  blood  and  wounds  too  familiar  to 
Bd,  it  aels  human  Qesh  and  life  at  loo  vile  and  cheap  a  rate,  >t 
hardens  the  temper  by  decrees,  and  is  ready  to  inilucc  something 
^f  cruelty  4nd  brutal  roughoess,  into  a  constitution,  that  before 
Slight  have  much  of  humanity  in  it. 

V-  The  nicked  pride  of  duelling,  when  men  stab  and  ahonl 
4PGh  other  by  contract  and  conseut,  has  ip)iicb  of  the  guilt  j>f  self* 
murder  belonging  to  il- 
ls it  not  »straBg:e  madness  for  meo  wUoftK  called  cbrislius 
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nd  nho  profnt  to  be  (bllonen  of  tbe  lueek  tail  l|t>]y  .Trsus,  tq 
<^iallcage  oqe  anulber  to  give  or  receive  prcient  df  atli  for  a  litll« 
common  sffroDl,  and  to  rewlvc  to  kill  or  be  killed  for  a  triQIof 
pique  of  b'>i>our  ?  If  proft-ued  gftinnten  will  quarrel  nbout  tb« 
CBit  of  K  d)-c,  or  if  two  known  adiiltcrert  will  cuiiteod  about  tbs 
possesMon  or  the  reputation  of  one  shuneleM  wumant  and  reaolve 
(o  decide  tbcjr  qiiarreU  by  tbe  iword  or  pistol,  let  them  ^  on  M 
die  like  atbeiiti  us  ihey  live;  let  tbein  beconvinct^d  of  theirmad- 
neM  at  tbe  great  Iribunel  of  God,  wbo  would  liearken  lo  dq 
conviction  from  men  ;  tliey  deserve  to  ft;el  tlic  terrors  of  that 
awful  being  in  the  olber  world,  wbam  they  renounced  in  this. 
But  let  not  a  toao  pretend  to  the  name  of  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
aiitl  run  M  directly  counter  lo  the  pattern  and  the  law*  of  fait  botj 
Lord  and  Master, 

How  is  it  possible  these  combatants  can  exca^  tbenncWei 
from  the  guilt  of  wilful-murder  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Do  Ibej 
not  go  into  the  field  to  meet  a  wilful  death,  or  to  ^ve  it  f  Da 
tbcy  not  freely  expose  (heir  breaats  to  eaoli  others  murdering 
weapons,  and  mutually  vield  up  their  lives  cither  (o  the  isord 
hapjty  nr  the  more  skilful  push  of  the  sword  i  Doth  not  one  of 
them  frequently  fall  and  die  on  the  bloody  spot  of  ground  P  And 
sometimes  liotb  of  them  are  woqnded  mortally.  Is  it  not  tliu 
real  language  of  their  fury,  "I  will  send  him  to  the  devil,  orbs 
shall  Bvnd  me  thither  ?"  And  which  soever  of  iliem  is  slain,-! 
tbink  it  is  evident,  that  eaeb  of  them,  in  the  sight  of  God  is  guilty, 
ai  least  intentionally,  of  a  double  murder.  Each  duelist  ofTera 
up  his  own  life  to  the  others  weapon  of  destruction,  and  invites 
Ins  neighbour  to  slay  him,  while  each  endeavours  to  slay  hia 
neighbour.  Here  is  intended  murder  on  both  sides  ;  this  is  guilt 
of  a  (lye,  and  the  "  Lord  will  bring  u]>on  them  ^th  the  day  of 
vengeance  and  destroy  them  with  a  double  destruction,"  as  the 
prophet  JerL'my  expresses  it,  chapter  xvii  verse  18.  **  Their  own 
and  their  broitier's  blood  shall  be  dreadfully  required  at  the  band 
of  both  uf  Ihein,  hy  that  God  who  is  the  avenger  of  murder :" 
For  I  fear  there  arc  but  few  of  these  criminals  that  practise  sin- 
cere r€|)enlaiice,  even  if  lime  and  space  be  allowed  for  iL 

But  you  will  say,  "  Must  a  man  bear  all  afTrouts  and  havq 
no  reparation  P  Must  be  have  the  lie  given  htm  and  take  it 
tamely  ?  Must  he  be  called  a  fool  or  a  sot  without  any  satisfac- 
tion .'  Our  laws  have  mude  no  provision  for  tbe  injuries  done  to 
a  man's  honour,  therefore  1  will  revenge  the  injury  myself." 

Answtr  1.  For  any  important  injuries  done  to  a  man's 
honour,  credit  and  repulatioo  in  the  world,  whereby  be  sustains 
Feal  damage,  there  are  some  previsions  iu  the  law ;  but  for 
giving  tbe  lie,  o^  calling  a  man's  understanding  in  question, 
these  are  supposed  to  be  such  common  incouiaerablc  things^ 
tbat  it  was  not  wortb  while  to  isako  laws  about  tbem.    l^et  % 
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man  live  so  as  to  render  all  these  imputations  incredible  ;  then 
those  names  of  reproach  will  die,  and  do  hitn  no  hurt.  Let 
bim  avoid  tlie  coinpany  where  he  is  so  abused,  and  put  himself 
but  of  the  way  of  reproach  and  temptation  for  time  to  come. 

2r  What  if  our  laws  have  not  provided  reparation  for 
every  little  atrront,  because  it  was  thouglit  below  the  notice  of 
governors,  yet  the  law  huih  provided  a  gibbet  for  him  that 
escapes  tlie  sword,  in  a  duel  wherein  he  hath  killed  his  neic^h- 
bour.  The  law  of  the  land  calls  this  murder,  and  coudeinua 
and  punishes  the  murderer  by  a  shameful  manner  of  death.  Now 
because  you  have  been  called  a  liar  or  a  sot,  will  you  therefore 
resolve  either  to  be  stabbed  or  to  be  hanged  ?  What  a  strange 
reasoning  is  this  for  a  man,  who  pretends  to  the  sense  and  edu- 
catiou  of  a  gentleman  ? 

3.  But  let  it  be  further  observed,  that  the  law  of  Christ 
requires  meekness  and  patience  under  many  injuries;  the  law 
of  Christ  forbids  alt  revenge  and  murder ;  his  law  absolutely 
prohibits  you  to  kill  your  neighbour,  or  to  expose  yourself  to 
wilful  death  on  the  account  of  such  trifles.  Come  leani  to  bridle 
your  passions,  and  mortify  your  pride,  and  then  such  reproaches 
will  not  sit  so  heavy  upon  you. 

Hut  if  you  are  obstinately  resolved  to  die  for  a  |)oint  of 
honour,  go,  rush  into  (he  (4her  world  by  the  s^^ord,  or  by  the 
gibbet,  and  make  your  appeal  for  injured  honour  to  the  ii:o^t 
riirikteous  and  supreme  tribunal  of  justice  there  :  God  i»  a  ju^t 
judge  ;  he  weighs  every  circuinsluuce  to  a  gjain  in  a  diviiie  ba- 
lance ;  but  you  \>ill  find  to  your  terror,  that  the  rouri  oi  h-  aven 
will  be  so  tar  from  approving  your  conduct,  that  you  will  Uc  ncu- 
tencod  to  everlasting  intamy  and  s»liame,  as  :i  puni>iiment  of  your 
pride ;  you  will  be  doou^ed  to  immortal  agonies  of  cooseieiiee, 
and  the  wrath  of  that  (iod  whoi^e  laws  you  have  impiously  bro- 
k<'n  ;  and  notwithslanding  ail  your  fancied  self-defence,  you  w'lil 
be  treated  like  a  man  that  is  guilty  of  his  own  and  his  brother  s 
blood. 

Give  me  leave  to  finish  this  head  with  a  few  sentiments  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  C^olher's  discourse  <d*  duelling,  in  the  lirsi  vo- 
lume of  bis  essays,  which  I  would  recoiniuend  to  the  perusal  of 
those  who  may  be  exposed  to  the  danger  and  temptation  of  such 
combats.  ^^  h  is  great  pity,  saith  he,  that  men  who  hd>e  »udi 
opportunitios  for  .sense,  siioiihl  be  entangled  iu  so  inonsirous  an 
absurdity  !  That  those  who  might  be  the  ornament  of  lheirai;;e, 
an<l  de:(riice  of  their  couiurv,  should  make  themselves  ii  inisior- 
tune  to  both.  Perliaps  the  danger  of  the  adventure,  may  :r.-ikc 
them  think  it  honourable;  hut  to  risk  the  uiaiu,  that  is,  liio  coii- 
cerns  ol'life  Hndeternit\,  without  reason  or  warrant  is  mi*re  rasii- 
ness  ;  it  is  to  be  more  stupid  tlian  brave.  If  a  man  shouiil  U-ap 
from  a  garret,  or  vault  down  tlic  monufuent,  do  you  imagine  ho 
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would  leave  the  memory  of  a  hero  behind  him  ?  Religion  will 
not  endure  the  duelling  principle,  any  more  than  all  the  heretiea 
aince  Simon  Magus.  It  is  a  principle  so  full  of  pride  and  passion 
and  revenge ;  so  tempestuous  and  absurd  ;  so  absolutely  unallied 
to  reason  and  good  nature^  that  polished  heathenism  would  be 
ashamed  of  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  as  contrary  to  the  tendency  and 
temper  of  Christianity,  as  Robbes'  creed  is  to  the  apostles,  as 
light  is  to  darkness,  as  God  is  to  the  devil." 

Perhaps,  you  imagine  you  must  part  with  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  or  a  man  of  honour,  if  you  refuse  a  challenge ;  but 
'*  fear  it  not."  As  long  as  the  laws  are  on  our  side,  the  heraldry 
is  all  safe.  And  if  it  were  otherwise,  let  us  remember  we  are 
christians.    If  there  happens  a  competition  between  these  two 

Jiretensions,  let  ns  drop  the  gentleman  and  keep  the  christian ; 
or  be  is  a  person  of  the  best  quality. 

*'  But  you  are  afraid  your  rival  will  post  you  up  for  a  coward, 
and  what  then  ?  Why  then,  you  should  mind  it  no  more  than 
the  railing  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  or  a  proclamation  from  Bedlam." 
Thus  far  that  ingenious  writer. 

But  the  case  is  far  difierent,  if  your  cnemv  draw  upon  you 
and  assault  you ;  for  then,  your  first  business  is  to  keep  within 
the  compass  of  self-defence,  as  long  as  you  can ;  and  if  any 
mischief  happen  afterwards,  and  bloody  events  ensue,  you  stand 
justified  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  may  answer  for  it  with 
innocence  and  honour  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

CONCLUSION. 

THUS  I  think  it  hath  been  made  abundantly  evident,  botli 
by  the  light  of  reason  and  scripture,  that  the  practice  of  self- 
murder  can  never  be  justified,  and  that  it  is  a  crime  of  heinous 
and  flagrant  guilt  botn  in  the  account  of  God  and  man.  These 
immortal  spirits  of  ours  are  ordained  for  a  season  to  dwell  in 
tabernacles  of  flesh  and  blood ;  curious  tabernacles  they  are  in- 
deed, the  work  of  inimitable  skill  and  the  structure  of  a  divine 
architect.  The  Almighty  Builder  is  the  great  proprietor  of  his 
own  work.  We  must  remember  therefore  we  are  but  tenants, 
and  not  lords  :  we  have  no  right  to  demolish  these  fleshly  build* 
ings  at  our  pleasure,  but  are  bound  to  maintain  and  repair  them 
under  all  their  totterings  and  decays,  till  they  become  untenant- 
able  and  can  be  sustained  no  longer.  If  we  presume  to  destroy 
these  earthly  dwellings,  or  sufier  them  to  fall  by  our  ill  manage- 
ment, we  must  give  a  solemn  account  of  such  a  guilty  conduct 
to  our  great  and  sovereign  Lord.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured 
to  manifest  in  various  instances,  that  every  step  and  tendency  to- 
ward the  destruction  of  one's  self  has  something  highly  criminal 
in  it,  and  partakes  of  the  guik  of  this  sin.     We  throw  ourselves 
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"  wilfully  out  of,  tlie  liope  of  tiio  favour  of  God,  wtico  we  wilfollj 
.  viotntc  his  Uwf,  Btiiiesnecialiy  iii  sucli  «wf(il  4nil  iiuportaBi  in- 
tUiiCM  as  relate  to  lifo  aod  blood. 

^^'lt■-1l  we  r^iid  tlierefure  tlie  iiUtoricst  of  sucli  tragical  occar* 
rciices,  Itt  u*  endeavour  to  make  a  wise  and  pious  improvement 
of  llio^c  mhcliicfn  whicb  wc  cannot  pri^vtnl.  Wlicn  webev 
frcsli  lidinir*  nci'Vly  uf  such  uuliappy  creatures  as  lay  violent 
Itaiidt  on  iheinsL'IvcN  ;  Hucti  as  lavisli  away  their  lives  by  riotous 
CKiravagunceM,  ur  lliou^Uilcss  inletuperattue  ;  uucli  as  run  along 
on  the  precipices  of  death,  and  Uie  very  edge  of  deslruclian, 
b«ing  hurried  on  by  vain  glory  or  wild  wagering ;  such  as  ex- 
pow  their  bloc*},  their  soiila,  and  their  eternal  liope.t,  in  fooliih 
cunleHia  of  honour,  and  u|>od  iriflmg  quarrela  ;  1  say,  when  iri 
It^ar  of  these  things,  let  us  liil  up  oureyeatud  our  hearts  to 
licMTea,  and  give  thanks  to  the  distinguishing  mercy  of  God, 
which  balh  preserved  us  from  these  guilty  and  lalal  mischiefs. 
BlesM^d  he  (tie  Lord,  lliat  otir  names  arc  not  wniten  i[i  liiose 
dreadful  rtorin  1  That  w«  have  been  lecured  by  liia  grace  froni 
'  thoM  leouittlioDi,  and  have  been  kept  thua  ftr  walking  in  the 
patlu  of  hfe  and  peace  !  and  at  the  sane  time  let  us,  by  a  devout 
villi,  entruit  our  liTea  and  aouls  (o  bit  keeping.  Then  let  oi 
pity  poor  mankind  who  are  tubject  lo  the  rage  of  sucb  criminal 
and  deatructiTt  paMooa,  and  wbo  fael  the  dreadful  eSbcts  of 
them  :  And  with  a  spirit  of  sacred  compasaioa,  let  us  oOer  up 
an  humble  aomplaint  and  prayer  to  our  God,  and  say,  "  How 
-  long,  O  Lord,  how  loos  shall  Satan  reign  and  •triumph  among 
the  ehildren  of  men  i  How  long  shall  the  adversary  of  God  and 
sonls,  make  use  of  tlte  weaknewi,  the  folly,  and  the  madness  of 
mankind  to  hurry  them  off  from  the  stage  ol  life,  and  to  drag 
them  down  to  his  own  dark  domiuious  ?  O  send  forth  thy  tight 
and  thv  truth,'  and  the  power  of  divine  ktve^  to  rescue  and  heal 
a  aiofui  world,  and  to  save  souls  from  perilling  \"  Amen. 
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